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CONTAINING y 
tx? LANATION of all the TERMS of Ax x uſed by Workmen'# 1 
2 alſo what is neceſſary to be kno n in the Art of Bu1LDinG, as well 
ane as Artificers of Every Denomination. 


- In the following Vichl Panrievians, vis, 


| The and | Eftimates of the of — 
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aps beſt | Mata & ppt, l þ Falttin of Houſes 

terials, —_ ed in Repairs, &c, . 


The Methods and Culture of ſuch Turns, 
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The City and Country Prices of Work-] and Managemen 
" manſhip, | — — ling, 
Apberiſms, or Rules neceſſary to be obſerved u Wes. 
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New EDITION. 


J is a juſt Obſervation of the famous 
M. Sebaſtian le Clerc, that among 
all the Arts, that of Architecture is 
> one of the moſt extenſive, and the 
LES moſt difficult. For which Reaſon, 
| . ME. ſays he, a Perſon who would apply 
nimſelf to it, ſo as to become a Pro- 
ficient, ſhould not neglect any of thoſe Studies that 
have a Tendency to open the Mind, procure him a 
Genius, an Accuracy, and a good Taſte, in every Thing 
relating to Building. 


Tus Studies, as he well obſerves, may be re- 
duced to 


Deſigning, Stone: cutting, Levelling, 
Geometry, Perſpettive, and 


Arithmetick, Mechanicks, Hyaraulicks. 
DE- 
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for tis from hence he muſt fetch all his nobleſt 
Thoughts, and all that Grace and Beauty, which he 
would beſtow upon his Building, both in the Whole, 
and its Parts. 

GEOMETRY allo is indiſpenſably requiſite; for it is 
this that muſt furniſh the Archite& with ſome ſure and 
certain Principles, whercon to proceed in the Practice 


of his Art. 


ARITHMETICK he cannot be without, on account 
of the Calculations neceſlary to determine the Expence 


of Matcrials, of Money, and of Time, that the Execu- 
tion of his Deſign will require. 


Hz muſt underſtand the CUTTING of SToNEs, 
chiefly for the building of Arches, Vaults, Gates, 


1 Stair- Caſes, and all other Parts of Buildings, which 


hang in the Air, as it were, and are out of the Per- 


. 


be PERSPECTIVE is highly uſeful; for this, in a ſingle 
Deſign, ſhews him the Effe& which any Building will 
have, when it comes to be actually rais d. 


THE Knowledge of MECHANICKs will be of infinite 


Service to him, in contriving the Machines nin, in 
raiſing of his Buildings. 


LEVELLING and HYDRAULICKS will direct him i in 
the —— of Waters, Cc. 


Bur, 


ingenious Author, necellary for an Architet ; 


an - ac - av -—- ac _—_—. 


PREFACE wi 
Bur, above All, adds he, an Architect muſt endea« _ 
vout to acquire a good Tas TE, by himfelf a 


Maſter in tho firſt Article, Deni ing. This will 
enable him to the: bout and grand 


- Manners of Building, and to prefer them to all others: 


On which all his . Ser- in Architecture intirely 
depends. | 


P 0 
Part of the Mathematicks, but is ſomewhat fables. 
vient to Architecture: Geometry and Arithmetick, for 


the due Meaſure of its Parts, and for Plans, Models, 


Computation of Materials, Time and Charges; Ma- 
ſonry for right ordering its Arches and Vaults 3 Me- 
chanicks for Strength and Firmneſs; Opticks for Sym- 
metry and Beauty: And that no one qught to affume 
the Character of an Architect, without a competent 
Skill in all theſe. | 


AnD FVitruvius requires gill more Peiſections to 
make a complete Architect, as may be ſcen under the 
Head of Architect in the following Sheets. 


As the former Editions of this Work were defective 
in many of theſe Particulars, and Alterations were ne- 
ceſſary in other Parts, the Proprietors were determined 
to ſpare no Expence in procuring the requiſite Addi- 

tions, and to make the Work as complete as poſſible ; 
ſtill having Regard to confine the Whole to ane Vo- 
lume ; which a Gentleman, ſurveying his Workmen, 
or walking his Grounds, might commodiouſſy car 
about him, and refer to, as Occaſion ſerv d; or which 
might be taken in the Pocket by au young Work- 
| man, 
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man, who, as Things might offer on the Spot, ſhould 

_ defire to inform himſelf of ſuch Particulars, as he might 
be doubtful of. For it would have been very caſy for 
us to have done, as is now ſo much the Faſhion in this 

Age of Index and Dictionary Learning, i. e. plunder - 
all the Authors who have wrote on the different Sub- 
jets, and ſo, by copying their Plates and Draughts, 
ſwell the Work to two, or even more Volumes, were 
| we to have cxpatiated alike largely on all that equally 
requir'd it. But this would have been quite beſide the 
compendious Deſign of this Piece, and cenſurable in 
other Reſpects, too obvious to mention. 


Bor while the Proprietors of this Work were deli- 
berating on the Means to improve the next Edition of 
it, they had the Misfortune to find a Work of the 
fame Kind uſher'd into the World upon them, in 
two Volumes, in which their whole Book was tran- 
ſcrib'd, and that ſo religiouſly, that its very Errors 
were copy d: Nor was their principal Title ſpar d; a 
Point that had till then, always been conſider' d, as 
the unconteſted Property of the firſt Publiſher, even 
where all the Body of a Book had been tranſcrib'd 


or plunder'd. 


Ir is not our Buſineſs, unleſs we are provoked to it, 
to enter into the little Artifices, and /ow Manage- 
ments, by which ſome Men in the Bookſelling Trade, 
aſſiſted by Writers who can only compile and plunder, 
have frequently, for Years paſt, debaſed themſelves, 
and diſcredited their Buſineſs. The Odium they have 
brought upon their whole Trade, among Gentlemen, 
by theſe ſordid Means, has been for ſome Time paſt 


ſeverely felt, and will, in all Probability, be much more 
| {0 


Ry 


"PREFACE. "i 


fo for the future. But we ſhall at preſent decline this 
ungrateful Subject, after having obſerved, that ſuch a 
Conduct has the leſs Excuſe, where Want or Neceſſi ity 
any he org in its Extenuation. 


Non ſhall we arraign with that Alpcrity, which 
would be juſtifiable in Us, the uncandid Performance 
above hinted at. All good Judges know what tothink 
of it, and with ſuch it has its due Character. But yet 
we think we ought to look upon ourſelves, in ſome 
meaſure, oblig d to the three worthy Gentlemen, whoſe 
Recommendation (which will always have proper 
Weight with Perſons skill'd in Architecture) is prefixed 
to it. Theſe Gentlemen have permitted it to be ſaid, 
That they have peruſed the #wo Volumes of the 
Builders Dictionary, and do think they contain a 
great deal of uſeful Knowledge in the Building 
* Baſineſs;” and it would be very extraordinary, if 
two ſuch bulky Volumes, extracted from the Labours of 
many good Writers, did not: Yet, as ours makes ſo con- 
ſiderable a Part of their Work, as to conſtitute much 
more than the Foundation, and beſt Apartments of it, 
we think we may put in for ſome Share of the Praiſe, 
tho' we preſume not to ſollicit the Liberty of publiſh- 
ing our Work with the Advantage of three fuch re- 
ſpeffed Names in our Front; the Permiſſion for which 
to the other, ſome People have been apt td attribute 
rather to the good Nature, than to the Judgment 
of the Gentlemen. 


Tu Reader will eaſily ſuppole, that we cannot 
boaſt, in one Volume, tho' our Page is much en- 
larg' d, as well as the Number of Sheets, (and afliſted 
by a {mall and neat, tho' clear Character) ſo W 

1 


* MP ROE PACE. 
to havc. handled- ſome Subjects, as if we, had ex- 
cceded our favourite Purpoſe of comprehending the 
whole in ſo. caſy a Compaſs. - The Work, however, 
we will venture to aſſert, is generally Equal and Uni- 
Form, and we have expatiated moſt on thoſe Articles 
Which are moſt adapted to Building: That is to ſay, 
we have not ſwelled out one Article, and that, per- 
haps, not the moſt uſeful, to many Pages, as we 
might have met with it, in a particular Author, that 
had Happen d to fall or been put into our Hands, 
while another, equally, or perhaps, more important, 
about which we had not given ourſelves the Pains 
to acquire equal. Lights, is comprchended in a Line 
or two, or perhaps omitted. Nor have we thro” 
' Careleſnchs, or Deſign to ſwell the Work, repeated 
in onc Article, what we have inſerted in another: 
But, as ncar as we could, we have given ſomething 
Fenificant upon every Subject within the Compals of 
thoſe Arts, which, as we have. mention'd,, M. Le 
Clerc and other , Maſters, have preſcrib'd as Requilites 
to the Knowledge of the Art of Fullding, 


WI nced. not, in this Place, ſay more on. | this 
Head, having under ſome of the proper Articles, as 
they occurr'd, intimated our Reaſons for not launch- 
ing out too diffulely! in the preſent Work on ſuch Sub- 
jects; as may be ſeen under the Articles Decimals, 
Drawing of Columns, Fraftions, Gothick, Grinding 
in Painting, Gravity, Green-houſe, Building. Ne 1. 
Pully, Trigonometry, &c. And we thought we ſhould 

do better to obſerve the Unzformty requiſite, to our 
Deſign, if we omitted nothing material to it; and 
mould more oblige our Readers, by keeping to ane 
Volume, than. if we had enlarg'd. {ome Articles of 

- Tran 
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Tranſcriptions from Authors, which'trioft*Gentlemeh 
who are curious in this Art, as well as Wortmen, ate 
not without; while we had totally neglected othets 


of at leaſt equal Importance to the Subject. Ane 


that we have made large Additions? of Articles that 
requir'd Notice from the Natur? of our Del gn; "WE | 
ſhall by-and-by demonſtrate. EG 


Zur ſtill we kept in our Eye, Mr. Neves original 
| View, which render'd his Book (however imperfect 

in ſome Reſpects pl very acceptable to the Publick. 

It was my Deſign, fays he, to be as brief as the 
Nature of the Subject would admit of; conſulting; 
friendly Reader, your Advantage therein, by ren- 
< dering the Book more portable, and leſs charge- 
able; ſo that evety one that deſires to look into 
the Precepts of this Art, may here find Satisfaction 
. without Do Expence cither of ue or wang | 

Tune was Mr. Neves laudable view / in the com- 
piling of his Book. And as to our own Part, to 
whom the Care of the preſent Edition has been in- 
truſted, we ſhall obſerve, that we have added a great 
Number of Articles, that neither the former Editions 
had, nor the two - Volumes have. And to avoid 
multiplying Words on an Occaſion ſo oſtentatious 
on one hand, and ſo invidious on the other, as ſome 
| vould be apt to think it, we have diſtinguiſhed every 
added Article by Aſterifms, thus * by Obelisks, 
thus 1, and, where the Senſe runs on in the ſame 
Article, by Crotchets, thus [J: That is to ſay, all 
thoſe Articles ſo diſtinguiſh'd, are intirely added to 
the former Editions; and thoſe thus marked *, are 
not to be met with in the 7 wo Volumes themſebves/ 
S721 . * | And 


G | 
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And tho fome of them may appear leſs neceſſary than 
others, yet they will all, or moſt of them be found 
to come within the Requiſites mention'd above from 
the Maſters in the Science, and which generally, and 
for the ſame Reaſons, equally ought to have been 
inſerted, as many others, that are 4 to a Place 
there. 


Ap as the Knowledge of the Methods for culti- 
vating Timber- Trees, the Soils proper for their Growth, 
and the general Uſes of their Mood, is of ſo conſi- 
derable an Advantage to Gentlemens Eſtates, and of 
ſo much Uſe in Building, we have given, in as 
conciſe a Manner as we could, ſome neceſſary Inti- 
mations on all thoſe Articles, 108 of which were 
taken Notice of, but more omitted, in the fotmer 
Editions, and which are far from being tolerably per- 
fect in the twa Volumes. And moreover, as the Arts 
of Painting and Sculpture, include a great many 
Branches of Knowledge highly uſeful ro be known, 
and immediately relative to the Ornamental, if 
not to the Mechanical Part of Building, we have 
given brief Accounts, under thoſe Heads, of the diffe- 
rent Branches which conſtitute thoſe noble Arts, and 
that in ſuch a Manner, as we hope wil be PR to 
thc curious Reader, 


- To make Roo * thoſe and the he We 
Articles we have added, we have not only enlarged our 
Page, and augmented the Number of Sheets, 25 we 
hinted before, but have taken ſome Liberties, with 
our Author's Style and Manner, which in many Places 
was much too verboſe. At the ſame time we hope 


we have made him clearer, as well as conciſer. have 
: | Ve 


PREFACE ti 


have alſo corrected many, we hope mieſ- of the Spe 
and Errors of the former Editions; and where the 


Prices of Materials or Workmanſhip have vary'd from 


his Reckoning, or ſince his Time, if we could not 
abfolutcly aſcertain them, we have given our Readers 


a Caution about them; as will be ſeen under 7 


Heads in the Courſe of the Work. 


AnD, indeed, we ought to premiſe here, ne th 


Difference of Price; from the Nature of the Work, 
the Goodneſs of Materials, and from many other 
Particulars too obvious to need Enumeration, is ſuch, 
that it cannot poſlibly beaſcertain'd, and therefore 
to be generally taken with Allowance. Tho even where 
the Price is at the greateſt Uncertainty, we thought 
it might ſtill be neceſſary to ſay ſomething on that 
Head, to appriſe Gentlemen whereabouts thoſe things 
may come, or how they have been eſtimated or per- 
form'd : And then they will themſelves be better 
- enabled to judge of the Reaſons given by Workmen 
for the Difference, whether it regard Expence of 
tp, Ge. of Materials, Goodneſs of ann 
thip, 


Ir may be proper to obſerve furrher, with * 
to our preſent Performance, that tho ſuch Liberties 
have been taken with the former Edition of this 
Work, by the Compiler of the two Volumes, and 
however warrantably we might have made Repriſals, 
where they have any thing chat our former Editions 
had not; yet we have been generally careful how 


we have taken any thing from them, to which they 


might make any the leaſt kind of pretence or Claim 
of Property : And this their Compiler himſelf, who 
knows 


| 
| 
| 
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vs whence he drew his Materials, is able, if willing, 
todo us ſo much Juſtice, as to acknowledge: For ſuch of 
thoſe Articles as are marked thus , and which they and 
we have in common, if any of them happen to be 
in the fame Words, it is becauſe we took them from 
the ſame Authors they made uſe of; to which, we 
preſume, we have an equal Right: And to thoſe, 

were it neceſſary, we could caſily refer. But even 
here the Reader will obſerve; that we have often 
found ourſelycs obliged to make uſe of other Autho- 
rities, and other Words, to define more clearly and 
conciſely the fame Articles, and to avoid an maiſ- 
eriminate Choice of Materials, and tedious Deſcriptions 
of Things, which, though very uſeful in themſelves,” 
were very little adapted to a Work of this Nature, 
or, at leaſt, requir'd only, in ſuch a Performance; a 
brief and clear Definition, to ſuch as wanted not to 
make #wo Volumes of what __ well have — 


CS in one. 


We hope we ſhall not be thought to bee lad 
too much with relation to the two Volumes, even by 
the Proprietors of them; ſince, as they muſt needs 
think, couldijthey diveſt themſelves one Moment of 
that Partiality to which wicked Intereſt is too apt 
to attach us, we could have ſaid fo much more: 
Eſpecially as it ought to be conſider d, what they would 
have ſaid, and how they would have acted in the like 
Caſe. When it is alſo further conſider d, that the 
Proprietors of this Piece are only endeavouring to 
keep up their Right to a Work that muſt have been 
thought by their own Compiler and Recommenders 


ſp very uſeful, as to deſerve from the one Tranſcrip- 
ron, 
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tion, "and den es when 3 Pran, 
n the latter intended it, AY 
tuin 2 ey (RAT 
And. we the — urge this, — our Work 
was ſo far from being merely à Collection, that Mr. 
Neve procur d the principal Materials of it, by great 
Induſtry by perſonal Enquiry, and by long 222 
rience, as will appeat in almoſt every Page of his 
Work: And to this pupoſe he well obſerves in tis 
. to it: 


% Tnar the Merhid of his Treatiſe was wholly 
© New,” not borrow'd from any other — ——< That 
« in the Com ofing of it, (beſides the beſt Authors) 
he made Uſe of his own, and ſome Friends Ob- 
c ſervations, which latter alone conſiſted of feyeral 
«+: Sheets of Paper, which, ſays he, were neyer before 
made publick,”----- - And apganm,------ uct 
ing, ſays he, to collect the Heads of all ſuch Things 
« as were molt material, as well from Authors, as 
from my own Notes, which would have compoſed 
_<-2-tmalt "Treatiſe of themſelves; for I mult tell 
you, continues he, they are not a;few, nor have 
they been a fall Time collecting, nor from any 
but experienced Men, and my every Days Olſer- 
« vations almoſt ; my... Buſineſs, being frequently 
« amongſt Workmen of divers Profeſſions and dif- 

« ferent Places; ſo that the Reader will here have 
« a great Number of Obſervations which are * 
Gy NEW, Cc. . oat 79 
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Tux reſt * our Author's Preface, as well as the 
Preface of the Editor of the laſt Edition, we omit, 
as unneceſſary, 1 in this : The firſt, as containing chiefly 
| | | Eulogies 
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I» Mankind, want not, even better and greater Praiſes 
than Mr. Neve gives them; and the laſt, for Reaſons 


| Sin then this Work, which. has been derive 

5 down fam Mr. Neve by lauſul Purchaſe, and 
.  ,uatuable Confegerations, to the 2 Proprietors, 
may be ſaid, at leaſt, to be the Parent of let 
it be allowd, in the Name of Juſtice, the Rigi of 
2 Parent; and ſince the good old Sire is ſtill freſb 
and vigorous, and fo far from being ſenſible of Decay, 
that he is able to ſtand forth (animated by the 


IMPROVED FACULTIES, | let him not be unnaturally 


da 


| 3% Q Eſtate, without any other Merit than Pre- 
| ſumption, and an . that ſom. en of 
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Sh 300 N * Denotes Articles which were not in i the former 
+ This Mark et Editions of this Work. | 


Ad this ®, Thaſe which neither the e Ladens, nor 
n theſe [ „ ' the two "Volumes Kdve 

| age | „ ms 
EET 


Total Additional Articles, — 2701 


Beſides thoſe Additions to Articles, of the former Rditions, included i in 
Croteb-ss, thus [J. 


THE 


an in Act, bass Lien und Benefits. 


— neo not he mention d has thole who have read it. | 


' Jndignity and unworthy Uſage: offer'd him) with 


out of the World by a | motley Knave of a 
who wants to force himſelf violently. into his 


EE T25 LATEST. 


THE 


City and CouN TRI 


Purchaſer's and Builder's 
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AB 
* Among the Ancients, 
a numeral Letter, ſig- 
9 nifying oo; with a 
Daſh, thus, A, 5000. 
ABACUS, a ſquare Table, Liſt, 
or Plinth in the upper Parc of the 
Chapiters of Columns, eſpecially in 
thoſe of the Corinthian Order, ſerv- 
ing inſtead of a Drip or Corona to 
the Capital. It ſupports the nether 
Face of the Architrave, and whole 
Trabeation. In the Corinthian and 
Compound Orders, the Coronets of 
it are called the Horns; and the in- 
termediate Sweep and Curvature the 
Arch, which has commonly a Roſe 
or other Ornament carv'd in the 
Middle. 
The Word is defived from the 
Gr. Abax, and has ſeveral Mean- 
ings ; ſometimes it denotes a ſquare 


AB 


Trencher, ſometimes an high Shelf 
and ſometimes a Bou'et or Side- 
board, called by the Italians Cye- 
denza, But in Architecture, as ſaid 
before, it ſignifies a quadrangular 
Piece, which ſerves as a Crowning 
to the Capitals of Columns, and in 
thoſe of the Corinthian Order re- 
preſents a kind of ſquare Tyle co- 
vering a Basket ſuppos'd to be ens 
compaſs'd with Leaves. 

The Sieur Maxclerc, in the Tonick 
Order, deligns,an Ogee with a Fillet 
over it for an Abacus; and this File 
let is half the Latitud: of the Ogee, 
call'd by him the Fillet of the Aba- 
cus. See Acanthus. 

In the Corinthian, Order he des 
ſcribes the Abacus to be one 7th 
Part of the. whole Capital, which 
he divides into three Parts, and the 
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uppermoſt of theſe ies Boultin, und - uſcfd; and the Loppings make good 


tie Plinth of the Abacus. 
Order, calls the Plinth above the 


Mouldi 


e 3+ of the next third below is Fuel: A more ufeful Tree, cannot 
Fillet" of the Abacus, and the therefore, as it is of very quick 
reſt below being one and two zds is Growth, well be ed. Mr. 
Miller ſays, he has known i 
of this Tree planted, which in four 
Years have been bigger in the Trunk 
than a Man's Thigh, and near 20 
Feet high, and that in a very indif- 
ferent Soil ; which if it be moiſt, he 


* Andrea Palladia, in the Tuſcan 


Boultin, or Echinus, Abacus; which 
from its Form, faith he, is com- 4 
monly called Dado, or Dye, and is 


one 3d of the whole Height of the ſays, tis common for it to ſhoot 12 


$ — 


Capital. 


or 14 Feet in a Seaſon. For a fur- 


In the Dorick Order he alſo. calls ther Account of the Culture and 


the Plinth above the Boultin of "the 
Capital, the Abacus; above which 
he places a Cimatium for the up- 
permoſt Member of the Capital. 

In the Tonick Order his Definition 
is the fame with that of the Sieur 
Mauclerc above. 

As it is in the Corinthian and 
Compolite Order, only for the Plinth 

tting a large Caſement or hollow 


ng. 
But — 2 Scamox i gives the Ti- 


tle of Abacus. to a Caſement or Hol and grow to- 


low, which is the Capital of the 
Pedeſtal of the Tuſcan Order. Sec 
Capital. 4 t. 1K ; 

* Abacus, among the Ancients, 
was alſo a ſort of Table uſed in Cal- 
culations, upon which, being co- 
ver'd with Sand or Duſt even lifted, 
Geometricians were wont to draw 
their Schemes. | | 

Abacus Pythagoricus, or Pytha- 


+ goras's Table, is alſo ſuppoſed to be 


the fame with the Ancients as the 
Multiplication is now. 

* ABELE, the Poplar-tree, pro- 

ly ſo call'd, affords a very good 
Wood for Floors, which will laſt 
many Years, and is for its White- 
neſs preferr'd ro Oak. It is alſo 
very proper for wainſcotting of 
Roors, being leſs ſubje& to ſhrink 
or {well, than moſt other Wood, 
But for Turnery-Ware, it exc-lis, for 
its Whiteneſs, all others. For Bel- 
lows, Shoe-heels, light Carts, Poles 
tor Hops, Vines, &c. it is allo very 


Propagation of this profitable Tree, 
ſee his Gardeners Dictionary, under 
Populus. 

* ABIES, the Fir-tfee : This Tree 

ows to be very large; its Uſes 

th for Medicine and Mechanicks 
may be ſeen in Ray's Hiſtory of 
Plants ; but for Ornament to Gar- 
dens it is much out of Requeſt,” It 
will be at a Stand for three or four 


Years after firſt planting, but then 


it will ſhoot near a Yard annually, 
-Bigneſs: As. 
the Timber is very excellent for ma- 
ny Uſes; as it will grow where few 
others will; as it wants very little 
Culture, when it begins to flouriſh ; 
as it is an Ever-green; and & it is 
noted for its Uniformity and Beauty, 
it deferves to be propagated as a 
Timber-tree, more than it is. See 
Fir in the Article Timber. 
ABREUVOIRS, a Term in Ma- 
ſonry, denoting the Intervals or Spa- 
ces between the Stones, commonly 
called the Joints, wherein the Mor- 
= is plac d. The Word is 2 
m the French, and 
nifics, a Place ſoaked 2222 
+ ABSCISS, in Conicks, the Parts 
of an Axis cut off by the Ordinates, 
+ ABSIS, or Apſes, a Greek Word, 
ſignifying the bowed or arched Roof 
of an Oven, Room, or Houle. Alſo 
the Ring or Compaſs of a Wheel. 
* ABSOLUTE Gravity, that Pro- 
perty in Bodies by which-they are 
laid to weigh ſo. much, without 
5 Regard 
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„ ſ{bſalute Number, fee Number. 


* Abſolute Space, that which is 


always the fame. | 
-» * ABSTRACT Numbers, fee Num- 


ber. 6 we F 
| - + ABUNDANT Numbers, fee 
Number 


1 ABUTTAL, the Terminations 
or Boundaries of Highways, Lands, 
Houſes, &. 
- . ACANTHUS, the Herb, whoſe 
Leaves are repreſented in the Capital 
of the Corinthian Column. 
Callimachus, an ingenious Statua- 
of Athens, was the firſt Inventor 
of it ; for ſeeing accidentally- the 


Plant Acanthus, or Branca Ur/ima, or 
Bear s. foot, whoſe Leaves this Orna- 
ment imitates, ſpreading itſelf around - 


a Basket that had been placed upon 
the Tomb of a. young Coriathian 
Lady, and.cover'd with a Tyle, he 
imitated theſe Leaves in his Scrolls 
or Volutes, the Basket in the Vate 
or Tambour, and the Tyle or Co- 
.yering in the Abacus: 

There are two kinds of Acanthus, 
the one wild, and arm'd with Pric- 
kles, repreſented in Gothick Build- 
ings; the other ſmooth, and culti- 
vated in Gardens, which is repre- 
ſented in antique Structures. | 

+ ACCELERATED, haſtened or 
ſpeeded. In Mechanicks, Accelerated 
Motion is that which receives conti- 
. nual Increments of Velocity. 

+ ACCESSIBLE, that which may 


be approached; in order for Menſu- 


ration, c. 

+. ACCIDENTAL- Point, in Per- 
ſpective, that where equal Lines 
meet, tho' not perpendicular to the 
Object. 
F ACCLIVITY, a Steepneſs up- 


Wards on a Slope, in Oppoſition o 
Declivity. Tok 


* ACCOMMO DATE, in Geom. 
is the fitting a Line, or Figure into 
2 Circle, Sc. w I ; 


common Sort is 


- nament added to ſome other Orna® 

ment for the greater Beauty of a Work. 
* ACCRETION, n lnercale of 
Addition to any outward. Body, _ 


* ACER, the Maple-tree, by 


- ſome alſo called; rho”: 
Sycamore- tree. There are ſeyeml 
Species of it. The Timber of the 
ble to Beech, 
for Diſhes, Cups, Trenchers, Bowls, 
cc. and the knotty Parts are excel- 
lent for Inlaying, and other Werks 
of the Joiner, * Lightneſs makes 
it proper for Muſical Inſtruments ; 
its Hardneſs alſo recommends it for 


various Uſes; and for: itsWhitenefs, 


— in Requeſt for Tables, &. Tis 
Sort is very. proper to 
— near the — + other 
lantations, as it reſiſts the 
which deſtroys other Trees. For 
its Culture and Propagation, ſee 
Miller's Gardeners Dictionary under 


this Head. br a 
ong the ancient 


+ ACERRA, am 
Romans, was a little Piece of Work 
in Brick, Stone, or Wood, erected 


Altar-wiſe before the Door of a de» 
ceaſed Perſon's 


tor offering 
of Incenſe, till the Time of the 


Funeral. | 


* ACHME, Or. the Height, or 


Top of any thing. 


* ACRE, a Meaſure of Land con- 


_ taining in Length -49 Perch, and 4 


in breadth, By an Act of Parlia- 


ment in the Reign of Edw. I. an 
Acre of Land was to contain 160 


Perches, or 4840 Yards ſquare, or 


43560 Feet ſquare ; but this has 


been alter'd by Cuſtom, by varying 
the Number of Feet in Perches, 
from 18 to 28 Feet to the Perch. 
Uſually a Welſh Acre contained two 
Engliſh ones. 


Extremity of any\thing. The Word 

is now uſed for thoſe Pedeſtals upon 

the Corners and Middle of Pediments 

ſupporting Statues. 
B 2 


* ACRO- 


. 
Regard to any Circumſtances of Mo- r ACCOMPANIMENT; n Or. 


ACROTERES,/Gr. Pinacles; tho 
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* ACROTERIA, and 

| Battlements, or 2 
3 _ Ballu 

upon flat Buildi Images 
et on che Tops of Houſes are ſo 
called by ſome. 
\ ©» '* ACTINOBILISM, Gr. a Diffu- 
fion of Light or Sound, by which 
it flows 9 Poa Way from its Center. 
* ACTIO ong Painters or 
_— the — or Poſture ex- 


by the Diſpoſition of the 
2 


| * ACTIVITY ; , The Sphere of 


Activity of 4 Body, is the ſurround- 
ing 4, of that Body, by which 
8 ſenſible Effect is produced from 


jt. 
* ACUTE Angle, ſee Angle Acute. 


* Acute-Angled le, in Tri- 
gon. that which has all its Angles 
equally acute, 

+ Acute- Section of # Cone, 
the Name by which ancient Geo- 
metricians call'd the Ellipſis. 


_ * ADDITION, a Rule in Arithm. 

by which ſeveral Numbers are ad- 
- ded together, to came at a Total. 

* Addition in Algebra, is the con- 

joining the p opoſed Quantities, ſtill 

preſerving their proper Signs. | 

"hn CS ſomething equal 

aro co-extended with 


£DIT, the Shaft or Emrance 

wy a Mine. 

ADITON, Achtum, ſee Cbancel. 

* ADJUNCT, any 
added or join'd to another 

* ADJUST, to ſettie or Nate an 
Account, to conclude a Difference, 
| f ADJUTAGE, in Hydraulicks, a 
2 kind of Tate fitted to the Mouth of 
a Veſſcl, thro? which the Water is to 
be play d. 

* AD MEASUREMENT, or 44. 
menſuration, a taking Meaſure. 

* ADUMBRATION, à Shadow- 
ing In Painting, a Sketch or rough 
Draught of a Pxture,' 


re Boa, Fw ſuper. 
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* MOLOPYLE, Gr, i. . the 
Gates of Kolm, an ancient Device 
to help — A round 
hollow Ball of Metal, with a Neck 
two thirds with Water, and ſet on 
the Fire, the va Air - will 
break forth with great Noiſe and 
Violence. 

* AQUILIBRIUM, in Mecha- 
nicks, is when Weights at 
2 Diſtances, ual at un- 

ual Diſtances, = propor- 
tionable to the Center, 4 the 
Arms of any Balance to hang ſo 
even that they do not outweigh 
och other. 

„ weigk - 

; of m_ 

RUGO, Ruſt or ker of 

Me; Verdigreaſe, a noted Green 

uſed by Painters ; alſo Mildew, 
3 Corn, 72 

* AERIAL Perspective, that kind 

which repreſents Bo- 

2 12 or weaken d in Pro- 

tion to 

AEROMETRIA, the Art of mei- 
ſuring the Air. 

* ASTIVATION, a Gojouraing 
in the- Country for the Summer- 
Seaſon. 

* ETHER, the Firmament, that 
-_ of the Heavens above the three 

Regions af the Air. It is by ſome 
taken for the whole Atmoſphere, 
and all that is ſuſpended in it. 

9 AGEOMETRESIA, a Geame- | 
trical Defect. 

* AGGLUTINATE, to glue to- 
gether. 

* AGGREGATE, in Arithm. the 
Total of divers added Numbers. 

AIR, the Fluid in which we 
breathe, and in which the Earth is 
incloſed, or, as it were, wrapp'd 


ABAS TER. a kind of ſoſt, 
clear, white Marble. If it be ſo loft, 
as to be eaſily cut, it 9 —_—y 


ſum. Some. Sorts are of 
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- and by being then 
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merly made uſe 


ford it. | 


It is chiefly uſed for Monuments 


in Churches, &c. where there are 
any Fi carved in Relievo, or 
Bab R Bere. The Coats of Arms 
of Gentlemen are alſo often cut in 
it, in Relievo, to be ſet in Brick or 
Stone- Work in the Front of their 


Houſes. 
ſometimes uſed as Plaiſter of Paris, 


into a 
-Mould, will take any Impreſſion, 
1 grows firm and ſo- 
in. 

7 ATBURN or Auburn, a fine brown 
Colour. | 

* ALCORANES, bie ſlen der 
Turrets, adjoining to yes or 
- Mahometan Churches, 

ALCOVE, Span. Alcobar, from 
the Arabian Elan a Place to ſleep 
in; a Receſs within a Chamber for 
a Bed, where, for State, the Bed is 
often advanced upon two or three 
Aſcents, with a Rail at the Feet. 
Theſe Alcoves are frequent in No- 
blemens Houſes in Spain, and other 


Parts. 
ALDER, 1. What.) Tis an aqua- 
tick Tree, ſo very common, that 
wie need ſay nothing of its Propaga- 
tion, Culture, gc. 5 
2. Uſe.) Large Alders were for- 


for ſuch Buildings as lie continually 
under Water, where they will be- 
come as hard as a Stone; but being 
kept in an unconſtant Temper ſoon 


decay. 


—— tells us, That the Mo- 
| rafſes about Ravenna in Italy were 
i'd with this Timber, to ſuper- 


Me 


of in building of 
Boats; very large ones are now us d 


Sluices. I have known large 
about 8 or 10 Inches Diameter, and 
3 


dag ef which they he 3 

of which t ve s 
6c per Rod for Workmanſhip. * 
e 


about 1 4, or 1 rag mays” 
7. Boring them.] Fei 
furniſh'd with Poles of a ſſt l 
Water- pipes, Horſes or Truſſals are 
procur d of a fit Height, to lay the 
Poles, and reſt the Auger on whilſt 
boring; they alſo ſer up a Lath, to 
turn the leaſt Ends of the Poles,' to 
adapt them to the Cavities of the 
eater Ends of the others; their 
h being up, and your Pale: cut to 
the Lengths they will conveniently 
hold, wiz, 8, 10, or 11 Feet, they 
proceed to turn the ſmall-Ends of 
the Poles, about 5 or 6 Inches in 
length, to the Size they intend to 
bore the — Ends, about the 
fame Depth, wiz, 5 or 6 Inches, in 
order to make the Joint ſhut each 
Pair of Poles t er. The con- 
cave Part is call'd the Female, and 
the other the Male Part of the Joint. 
In turning of the Male Part, 
turn a Channel in it, or f 
Groove, at a certain Diſtance from 
the End; and in the Female Part 
they bore a ſmall Hole to fit over 
this Channel; they then bore thro? 
their Poles, ſticking up great Nails 
at each End to guide them right; 
but they commonly bore it at Foth 


Ends; and therefore if à Pole be 


crooked one Way, they can bore it 
through and not ſpoil it : The Poles 
— they are laid in a Trench 
prepar d with Clay, where the _ ' 
Fart 


* 1 


7 
* 


W 
- Part is rammꝰ d into the Female, which 
has en Iron Risg round it, to pre- 
vent its ſplitting, till the Groove 
is juſt under the Hole, in the Upper- 
Aide of the Female Part; and then 
aoving ſome melted Pitchready, they 
{paar it into the Hole in the Female 
Part, which flows round in the 
. Groove turn d in the Male Part, by 
- which Means it is made very cloſe. 
6. Charge of thoſe Pipes.) For 
Workmanſhip only, they. uſually ask 
about 2 5. 6d. or 3-5. per Rod, only to 
| — E them _ the Charge of 
| boring, digging the Trench, laying 
and — the Clay, with the 
Pales, Clay. Pitch, and Iron Rings 
will be 4s. 6 d. 58. 55. 6 d. or 6s. 
der Rod; according as the Materials 
can be procur d. | | 
4. ALGEBRA, the Art of reſolv- 
ing Problems by Equations. Nu- 
meral Algebra, among the Ancients, 
ſerved only for reſolving Arithmeti- 
ca Queſtions. Literal, or Specious 
- Algebra is uſed for all Mathematical 


Problems, whether Arithmetical or 


Geometrical. | 
„ ALGEBRAIC curve, in Geom. 
is Figure whoſe intercepted Dia- 
meters bear always the ſame Pro- 
portion to their reſpectiye Ordi- 
nes. 
„ ALGORITSM. in Mathem. is 
the practical Operations in the ſeve- 
ral Parts of ſpecious Algebra. 
* AEGORITHM, the Sum of the 
principal Rules of numeral Compu- 
tation, -viz, Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Diviſion. 
* ALHIDADA, the Ruler that 
. moves on the Center of an Aſtro 
labe, Quadrant, c. and directs the 
Sight. 

+ ALIQUAN T Parts, in Arithm. 
ſuc h as are not contain d ſo many 
times in a Number, but that there 

voll be ſome Remainder. 
- + ALIQUOT, ſuch Parts in A- 
rithm. as are containd ſo many 


times in a Number, that there w:il 


be no Remainder. 


MS. A 
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| A L. 2 | 
* r the Herb Kall, 
one of the principal Ingredients in 
maki Glad. — | 

. * -ALLIGATION, is a Rule in 
Arithm. . reſolving ſuch Queſtions 
as relate to mixing Goods of une- 


qual Price, fo as tp find how much 


muſt be taken of each to make an 


' adequate Value. 


* ALMACANTOR- STAFF, with 
Mathematicians, an Inſtrument to 
take Obſervations. of the Sun's Am- 
plitude. | 

* ALMONRY, the Lodgings of 
an Almoner, an Officer who has the 


| Diſpoſal of Alms. | 


* ALTARS, from Altus, high, 
being by the ancient Heathens erec- 
ted in High-Places for the Worſhip 
of their Deities. A Place ſacred to 
divine Worſhip in Churches. 

T ALTERNATE ANGLES, in 
Geom. two equal Angles, which a 
Line cutting two Parallels, makes 
thoſe Parallels, one on one Side, the 
_ the other Side of the cutting 

ne. 7 

ALTERNATION, is uſed by 
ſome Mathematicians for the various 
Changes in any Number of Things. 

* ALTERN BASE, in Trigon. 
when the true Baſe is the Sum of 
the Sides, the Difference of. the Sides 
is the Altern Baſe ; and vice verſa. 

+ ALTIMETRY, the Art of mea- 
ſuring Heights. 

+ ALTITUDE of 4 Figure, in 
Geom. the neareſt Diſtance berween 
the Top and the Baſe. | 
» ALTITUDE of Motion, in Me- 
chan. the Meaſure of any Motion 


according to the Line of Direction 


of the moving Force. i 
Altitude of a Rhombus, or Rhom- 
boides, in Geom. a Right Line let 
fall perpendicularly from the op 
ſite Side of any Angle, ef, 2 
within or without the Figure. 

* ALVEARY, the Place where a 
Bec-Hive ſtands ; alſo the Hive it 


elf, Ty 
* AMAASA, 
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TTHY. 


AN 
* AMA ASA, Pieces of Glaſs uſed 
in Enamelling. * 


* AMBIT of 4 Figure, in Geom. 
the Sum of all the bounding or en- 
com paſſing Lines that incloſe it. 

+ AMBLYGON, a Figure that 
has an obruſe Angle. 

* AMBRY, AMMERY, AUMRY, 
Fr. a Cupboard for cold Victuals, 


* AMO, a kind of Pulpit or 
Desk, of old Times uſed in Churches. 
*' AMIABLE NUMBERS, in A- 
rith. thoſe which are mutually equal 


to the whole Sum of one another's 


— Prog as the Numbers 284 
110. 

+AMPHIPROSTYLE, thoſe Tem- 
les in ancient Architecture, that had 
Four Pillars in Front and the fame 
behind. | 

AMPHITHEATRE, Gr. an Edi- 
fice of an oval or circular Form, 


with Rows of Scats, one above ano- 


ther, where Spectators might fit to 
behold Stage-Plays, and other pub- 
lick Spectacles. The Amphitheatre 
of Veſpaſian, call'd the Coliſeum ; that 
at Verona in Italy, and that at Niſmes 
m Languedoc, are the moſt celebrated 
that we have now remaining of An- 
tiquiry. | 
ANABATHRUM, a Place aſ- 

cended to by Steps. 

+  ANACAMPTICKS, the fame 
with Catoptricks. 

* ANACLATICKS, the fame 
with Dioptricks. | 
* ANAGLYPHICK ART, that 
of Carving, Chaſing, Engraving, or 
Imboſſing Plate. 0 

* ANALEMMA, an Orth 
phick Projection of the Sphere upon 
the Plane of the Meridian. 

+ ANALOGY, the Relation which 


ſeveral Things bear to each other. 


* ANALYSIS, with Mathemati- 


\ Clans, is the Art of diſcovering the 


Truth or Falſhood of a Propoſition. 
* ANALYSIS of finite Quantities, 
Algebra, or Specious Arithmetick. 


«ak + 
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"#2 ANALYSIS 6 the Mes © 


of Tufinitey, þ 
N 
* ANALYTICK- 47, Algebra," 


which is nothing elſe but a general 
Analyſis of hematick . 
+" ANAMORPHOSES; in Paint- 


eſen- 
tation of ſome Figure, upon a Plane 
or curv d Surface | in F Aeberm d 


i and Per ſpective, the Repr 


Shape, which ſhall at a proper Di- 
tance appear pr onal. 
ANCHORS, in Architecture, a 


Sort of Carving, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling an Anchor, or Arrow Head ; 
tis commonly Part of the Enrich- 
ments of the Boultins of Capitals 
of the Tuſcan, Dorick, and Tonick 
Orders; and alſo of the Boultins of 
Bed-Mouldings of the Dorick, Ionick, 
and Corinthian Cornices ; they are 
often alrernately carv'd with 
throughout the whole Buildings. 

ANCONES, the Conſoles, a Sort 
of Brackets and Shouldering Pieces, 
ſa call'd by Vitrwvius. Sce Comfole. 

* _ —— an — 
ment for uring the Strength of 
the Wind. 4 

* ANEMOSCOPE, an Inſtrument 
which ſhews the Change of Air or 
Wind. | 

+ ANGLE, in Geom. a Space 
comprehended between the Meeti 
of two Lines An Angle is ſignify 
by three Letters, of which the mid- 
dle always denores the Angle. 

* Angle, plain, the Inclination or 
Aperture of two Lines meeting in 2 
Point. 

+ Angle, rectilineal, is when two 
Lines which form the Angle, are 
right Lines. 

* Angle, curvilineal, is when the 
twqg Lines aboveſaid are crooked. 

Angle, mix d, is when one of 
the forming Lines is crooked and 
the other right. 

* Angles, adjacent or contiguons, 
ſuch as have one Leg common 
to both Angle;, and both taken 

together 


3 


| A N | 
together are equal to two right 


* gle of Incidence, that which 


the incident Line makes with the 
icular. In Catoptric ks, it is 

the Angle made by a of Light 
falling on the Body, with any tan- 
gent Line thereof next to the lumi- 
nous Body. | 


©. „acute, that which con- 
tains leſs than go „ 
Angle, obtuſe, that which con- 
tains mane than 90 0 h 
* Augles, oblique, as are op- 
polite to right Angles, and are either 
Acute or Obtuſe 


* Angle of Refleion, that which 
2 reflected Line makes with the 
e e made 
by the Sides of any right · lin d Figure 
. poſe Nn 

* Angles, oppoſite or vertical, t 
made by two right Lines croſſing 
each other, which only touch in the 

Point. 


ASS .- 
right Line with the Periphery ot a 
Circle. 


* Angles, homologous, ſuch as are 
in two Fi and retain the Or- 
der from the firſt in both. 

* Angle, cifoid, the inner Angle 
made by two convex ical Lines 
| — — in the Sha 
„ 1 * 

# „Herold, in Form a 
Siſtrum. ; 

* Angle of Hall, in Architec- 
ture, the Point where the two Sides 
of a Wall meet. 

* Elevation, in Mechan, 
that comprehended between the Line 
of projeQtile and the horizontal Line. 

Angle of Direttion, in Mcchan, 
one between the Lines of Direction 


ot two conſpiring Forces. | 
* Angle + Reflorion, in Mechan. 
one made by the Line 'of DireQion 
of a reflected Body, in the Point of 
Contact from which it rebounds. 
* ANGULAR, having Angles or 


Angle, ſolid, is made by the Corners 


Meeting of three or more plain Au- 
gles joining to a Point. 

* Angle, ſpherical, that made by 
the Meeting of two Arches of great 
Circles which mutually cut one ano» 
ther on the Surface of the Globe or 
Sphere. 

* Angle of the Segment, is made 
by a right Line cutting the Circum- 
ference of a 9 | 

* Angle of Refradtion, in Catop- 
tricks, is that which the refradted 
Ray makes with the incident Ray, 
continued without any Refraction. 

® Angles, external, all thoſe made 
by the Sides of any right · lin d Fi- 
gure without. 

Angle of Contact, that which a 
Circle makes with a Tangent at the 
Point of Contact. 

* Angles, alternate, thoſe which 
2 reſpectively equal to one ano- 
ther. | 

Angle, horned, that made by 2 


* Angular Columns, ſee Col. 2. 

* Angular Motion, in Mechan. 8 
compound Sort of Motion, wherein 
the Moveable both ſlides and revolves 
at the fame Time. 

* ANIMATE POWER, in Me- 
chan. the Power of a Man or Beaſt, 
in Contradiſtintion to that of 
Springs, Weights, &c. which is cal» 
led Inanimate Power. 

ANNELET, or ANNULET, the 
fame as Cind&zre, a Ring; in Ar- 
chitecture, tis uſed to ſignify a | 
row, flat Moulding (See Capital) 
which is common to divers Places 
of the Columns, as in the Baſes, 
Capitals, Sc. "Tis the ſame Mem- 
ber as the Sieur Maxclerc, from Vi- 
truvius, calls a Filler, and Palladio, 
a Liſtella or Cincture; and Brown 
from Scamozzi a Supercilium, Lift, 
Tinea, Eye-brow, Square, and Rabit. 
* ANNUITY, a Yearly Income. 
It may not be amiſs, under this Head, 

tp 
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' learned 
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A well-pro 
ought to have in 
gonal Line of the Square of the 


2 N 
to inſert what Dr. Ralley values Lives 


Brelaw Bills of Mortality. This 
Difference between the Life of Man 
at different Ages, is ſo great, that it 
is 100 to 1 if one of 20 lives out a 
Year ; 80 to 1, if 4 Perſon of 25 
does not die in a Year; 5 and & halt 
to 1 chat a Man of 40 lives 73 that 
a' Man of 30 may bly 
to live 27 or 28; that tis 38 to t, 
that one of 50 lives a Year. From 
whence other Obſervations he 
has conſtrued ' the following Ta- 
bles, - ſhewing the Value of An- 
nuities from every 5th Year of Life 
to the yoth, which may concern all 
Profeſſions. 


1 — 1% 28 | 40 — 10, 57 
5 — 13,49 | 45 — 9,91 
lo — 13, 44 50 — 9, 21 
15 — 13, 3 5s — 8, . 
20 — 12, 7 60 _ Is 61 
25 — 12, 27 | 65 — 6, 54 
30 — 11. 72 79 — br 32 
1 — 11, 12 7 


| + ANTA, M. Je Clere deſcribes 


it to be a Pilaſter or Shaft, deſtitute 


of Capital, Baſe, and Moulding. 
ANTE, Pillars adjoining to the 


Wall. See Paraſftate. 


ANTECHAMBER, an Outer, or 


Fore-Chamber in Gentlemens Houſes. 
portion'd Antechamber tra 


h the Dia- 


breadth, and not to exceed the 


Breadth and half at moſt. 


As to Heighth, they are made 


either arched are flat; if they are 


fat, 4 Parts of the Breadth will be 
the Heighth from the Floor to the 


Jeg 


But if you will have it higher, di- 


vide the Breadth into 7 Parts, and 
take 5 for the Heighth. Or divide 


the Breadth into 4 Parts, and 3 of 
thoſe will be the Heighth, 


rn F 


at, from his Obſervations on the 


iT 
9 i 


inthe Likeneſs of a Man, with the 


ELF 
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28 


Pilaſters which the Ancients placed 
at the Corners of their Temples. 
ANTICHAMBER, ſec Anecham- ' 


ANTICK, in and Paint- 
ing, a confuſed Compoſure of N- 

res of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, 

iſhes, c. and alſo ot ſuch Fancies 
as are not in Rerum Nathre ; of 
which take the following Inſtances. 
I. Of human Creatures ; as, 

1. Saturn; who is deſcribed by 
ſome with three Heads, a Lion's, a 
Dog's, and 2 Wolf's ; others pour- 

d him with two Wings on a 
human Head. | | 

2. er; by the Lacedemoniatls, 
— d with 4 Faces. The Argives 

his Repreſentation in Scul 
with three Eyes, one in his Fore- 
head. 
PE 
— Ears. By the Perſia 
ma rs. By bans, 
the Head of a Lion. The T3 on 


Head of a young Ram, with 1aq 
Horns on his Shoulders. | 


G 4. Mereurys 
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two Faces, by others with four. 
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of 
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Mercury ; by the Ancients de- 


4. Mer 

ſerid d like a young Man, with Win 
the ian, with the Head of a 
Dog on his Shoulders. 


ſome depicted with 


Numa, King of the Romans, cauſed 
his Statue to be hewed out with 
| 35s Fingers. The. Phanicians form'd 

is Image like a Serpent, with ber 
Tail in r 

6. Neptune; ſome repreſented 
his upper Part like a Man, and the 
lower like a, Fiſh ; in his Right- 
hand a Trident. 
7. Pan; depicted from the Mid- 
dle upwards, like a Man with a 
ruddy Complexion, very hairy, (his 
Skin and Breaſt cover d with the 
Skin of a Leopard; in one Hand a 
Sbepberd's Hook, in the other a 
Whiſtle) and from the Middle down- 
wards, the Shape of a Goat. | 

8. Fauns, Sylvans, Fairies, and Sa- 
2 deſcribed like Pan, only with 
ſbort Horns, ſmall Ears, and ſhort 
Tails. 

It would be a Task too tedious 
to enumerate all the Antick Forms 
by which the Heathen Poets, Pain- 
ters, and Carvers deſcribed the Pow- 
ers, Paſſions, Virtues, Vices, Nymphs, 


IT. Nor had 
monſtrous Fictions of Brutes, as, 

1. The Syrens, or Mermaids, half 
2 Woman and half a Fiſh; Griffins, 
half Beaſts and half Birds ; Pegaſus, 
a winged Horſe ; Harpyes, part Wo- 
men, part Birds; Centaurs, half Men, 
halt Horſes ; Sagittaries, half Men, 
half Beaſts ; Dragons, part Serpent, 
part Birds. 
2. They had alſo Reprefentations 
twiform'd Creatures; asthe Am- 
phisbozna, a Serpent with a Head at 
each End; the Spread-Eagle, with 
two Heads on the fame Neck. And, 
3. The Repreſentation of divers 
Sorts of Fruits and Flowers, grow- 


* 4, 
TY 


they leſs ſtrange and 


| AP 
ing on the ſame Plant, (&. all equal · 


ly the Products of exuberant Fancy. 


The Work we call Antict, the 
Italians call Groteſca, the French Gro- 


pn oh e. comical, - pleaſant, ridi- 


ANTICUM, Lat. a Porch before 
a Door, the Fore-door, a Hatch. 
ANTIPAGMENTS, Lat. the cary'd 
Orpaments ſet on the Architrave, 
( Jaumbs, Poſts, or Puncheons of 
Doors) whether of Wood or Stone. 
ANTIQUE, a Building or Statue 
made when —— were in their 
teſt Puri fection among 
To chicks — and — So, 
The Antique Manner, ifes any 
thing Joe according to. the Rules. 
and Taſte of the Ancients. The i 
ious Monſieur. Richelet ſays, this 
Word Antique is uſed in , 
expreſs ſuch Works of Painting and 
Sculpture as were made between the 
Time of Alexander the Great, and 
that of the Em Phocas, under 
whoſe Reign the noble Arts were, 
in a manner, extinguiſh'd, about the 
Year 606. K 
+ ANTIQUO-MODERN, old Go- 
thick Structures, leſs ancient than 
thoſe of either the Greeks or Ro- 
man,. | 
APERTIONS, or APERTURES, 
from the Lat. aperio, opening in 
Architecture are Doors, Windows, 
Stair-Caſes, Chimnies, or other In- 
lets or Outlets, of Men, Light, 
Smoak, c. To which belong two 
Cautions, with regard to 
eir Number and Poſition. 
1. As to their Number, that 
be as few, and as moderate in 
menſion, as may poſſibly conſiſt with 
other due Reſpedts ; — in a Word, 
all Openings are Weakenings. 
2. As to their Poſition, let them 
not approach too near the Angles 
of the Walls; for it were indeed a 
Soleciſm, to weaken that Part which 
muſt ſtrengthen all the reſt. See 
Arch, Numb. 4. | ens ind 
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ngle. 

* Fus ion: the T os of 
a Cone, or deker thing, adi in 
2 Point. 

PIARY, —— or the 
ne where Bees are 

* APOMECOMETR | the Art 
of meaſuring Things at a Diſtance. 

+ APOPHYGE, was orig 3 
more than the Ring or Feril Allen 
at the Extremities of wooden 
lars, to keep them from ſplitting ; 
which afterwards was imitated -in 
Stone-work. It is now that Part of 
a Column where it begins to thoor 
upwards out of its 

* APORON, Gr. any Problem 1 
the Mathematicks very difficult, tho 
not impoſſible, to be. reſolved, and 
22 — been ſo; ſuch as 

the Circle, &c. 
TOME, i in Mathem. an ir- 
be or Remainder, when a Part is 
cut off from a rational Line, which 
in Power is only commenſurable to 
the whole Line. 

* APPARATVS, the Utenſils 
taining to a Machine, Science, | wo 
„ APPARENT Place of an Objed, 
in Opticks, is that in which it ap- 

s through one or more Glaſſes. 

t APPEARANCE, in Perſpec- 

tive, the Repreſentation of an Ob- 
the Per ſpective Plane. 

* APPLICATE, in Geom. a right 
Line drawn acroſs a Curve, ſo as to 
biſſect the Diameter. In a Conick 
Section tis called the Ordinate, or 
Semi- ordinate. 

+ APPROXIMATION, in Al 
bra, an approaching ſtill nearer 
| op y fought, without ever ar- 


ing exactly at it. 
> A QUEDUCT, Lat. a Convey- 
Je. made for carrying Water from 
Place to another. 
* AQUA-POISE, an Inſtrument 
to —_— the Gravity of — 
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ABESQUE, or ARABESK, 
vert mappiyato to ſuch TIER 
naments of Freezes, &c. as are after 
2 — of the 1 

— — ow or he Arn | 
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Sort erhabene ede and 4 Column, a 
Sort of where the Pillars 
ſtand at the Diſtance from 
each other that can be; that is to 
fay, of eight. Modules, or four Dia- 
meters " 


. ARBOR, or Tree, in Mechan. 

4 pal Part of a Machine 
which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt; al- 
fo the Spindle or Axis on which a 
V achine turns. 

t ann an Arch- 
buttreſs. 05 

ARCH, Lat. Pay a Bow. 

1. What. In Architecture, tis 
uſed to fignify an inward Support 
to the Superſtructure; and is either 
Circular, Elliptical, or Straight. Of 
Circular Arches there are three Kinds ; 
Semicircular, Scheme or Skeen, and 
Arches of the 3d and 4th _ 
Of theſe, and ” Elliptical and 
Straight Arches, I ſhall treat in their 
Order. 

2. Semicircular. Theſe Arches have 
their Centre in the Middle of the 
Diameter, or right Line that may 
be drawn betwixt the Feet of the 
Arch. Of this Form are ſometimes' 


the Arches of Brid — 
dows, and great Gates in our mo- 
dern Buildings. 


3. Scheme or Steen. Theſe con- 
ſiſt of leſs than a Semicircle, aud 
conſequently are flatter Arches. Some 
of theſe contain an Arch of about 
go Degrees, others 70, and others, 
yet flatrer, about Go, which are v 
flat. Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh between 

C 2 Semicircular 
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cen the Feet of a Semiciremlar 
is pt. double its hth, 
ur'd 8 the Middle 0 — 
tot piece, or 

the rh hrs he Cd 
cheme Arch of 96 Degrand will be 
os four times its Height, and 
de Chord of a Scheme. Arch of 60 
Degrees above fix times. The 
Term Scheme: 4rch, is derived from 
ltaliap Word Scemo, imperfect, 
lete. For ſuch indeed is a 


owe ens being leſs than a Semi- 
Ec , 
4. In all Openings, over which 


we make Arches, we ſhould contrive 


Hit the Arch never leſs than a 


F Circle, with an Addition of the 
th Part of half its Diameter. 
tis moreover imagin'd, that the 
f Circle is the only Arch which 
has no Occafion either for Chain, 
or any other Fortification; and all 
ung if — — either = 
them, or place ſome Weight again 
them for a —— 2 
by their on Weight to burſt out 
and fall to ruin. I will not omit 
here, what I have taken Notice of 
among. the Ancients, a Contrivance 
certainly very excellent and praiſe- 
worthy : Their beſt Architects plac'd 
theſe Apertures, and the Arches of 


the Roofs of the Temples, in ſuch 


a Manner, that even tho' you took 


away every Column fram under 


them, yet they would till ſtand 


© firm, the A#cþes on which the Roof 


was placed being drawn quite down 
ro the Foundation with wonderful 
Art, known ta few: So that the 
Work upheld it{c!f by being only 
ſet upon Arches ; for thoſe Arches 
having the folid Earth for their 
Chain, no Wonder they ſtood firm 


without any other Support. 


5. Arche; of the 14 and 4th Point; 
ſo our Engliſh Authors call them, 
but the Lc Authors call em di- 
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** 
s, is not the Buſi 
I have obſerv'd 


drawing which, and all 


and Moulding 


Sy ec 
rches: But ir 
Wotton — oy of Arches 
(both tor the natural Imbecility of 
their acute Angle, as likewiſe for their 
Uncomelineſs) ought to be exil'd 
from all judicious Eyes, and left to 
their firſt Inventors the Goths and 


Lombardi, amongſt other Reliques of 


that barbarous Age. | 

6. Elliptical. Theſe” Kind of 
Arches conſiſt of a Semi -Ellipſis, and 
were formerly much uſtd inſtead of 
Mantle-trees in Chimnies. They are 
commonly deſcrib'd on three Cen- 


ters; but they may be drawn other- 


wiſe. Theſe co of three Parts, 
viz. two Hanſes, and a Scheme. 
Now Workmen call each End of 
theſe Arches the Hanſe, which Hanſes 
are always the Arches of {ſmaller Cir- 
cles than the Scheme, which is the 
middle Part of theſe Arches, and 
conliſts of a Part of a larger Circle; 
which is drawn betwixt the two 
Hanſes to conjoin them all t 


her 
to make, as it were one Helical Line! | 


and by Conſequence' an Elliptical 
Arch. Theſe Arches have common- 
ly a Key-ſtone, Chaptrels, and Som- 
mer (or Point with its two Edges) 
to the Centre of the Scheme; the 
Key-ſtonz ſhould break without the 
Arch, fo much as the Chaptrels pro- 
je&, over the Jaumbs. The Chap- 
trels I underitani to be the fame 
which moſt Architects call Impoſts ; 
and is that on which the Feet of 
the Arches ſtand, whoſe H-ight or 
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theſe Arches conſiſts of twa Stretch- 
ers, whi 7 Ig apiece 
br ara rf Kerr 
and the other Courſes betwixt 


D 


Headers and twq Gloſers ; 
of the Headers muſt be 

4 "Inches, and the Goſers 1 

; thus one Courſe of the 

divided into two Stretchers, 


F 


F. 
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and under Edge, as 
ad curved ones; and 
thoſe two —_— are parallel; and 
Joints all point to- 
ward one certain Centre: They are 


a ſtraight 
the former 


uſed over Windows and 
$ and, tis a certain Rule a- 
mongſt Workmen, that according 
to the Breadth of the Peers betwixt 
the Windows, fo ought the Skew- 
back or Sommering of the Arch to 
be; for if the Peers be Io — 
Breadth; as three or. four Bricks in 
length, then the ſtraight Arch 
be deſcribed from the Oxi (as it is 
1 * — an the —— 
Oxigonium, ifying an equilater 
Triangle; but ff the Ns ſmall, 
as ſometimes they are but the h 
of two Bricks, and ſometimes but 
one and a half, then the Breadth of 
the Window, or more, may be the 
Perpendicular (to the Middle of the 
under Side of the Ach) at whoſe 


© End below, ſhall be the Centre for the 


Skew-back or Sommering to point 

Theſe ſtraight Arches are com- 
monly about 1 4 Brick, which, 
when rubb'd, makes about 1 2 Inches 


high, tho' ſometimes they ure but 


31 Inches, or thereabouts, which 


anſwers to four Courſe of Bricks; 


| lere Joint 
irt the Courſes of Bricks: i 


ſiſt of a Stretcher; and à Header in 
ight, the Strrtebers beings whole 

Brick's Length, and the Had a 

Brick's'B 0478" 

| 7 — 
g Heber (ſaith Sir H. H may 


P five: Theorem?! ot + 
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m Impediment, deſcend: 

— downwards, . 
onderoſity is a natural Iuchination 


ry r lar Form, if 
they be laid one by another in a le. 
vel Row, between any Supporters 
ſuſtaining their two Ends, then all 
the Pieces between will 

ſink even 
vity; and much more if | they ſuſſer 
any Preſſure: by a ſuperincumbent 


Weight; becauſe their Sides bei 
1 2 parallel they have Room — 


perpendicularly, without Impeach- 
ment, according to the former Theo : 
rem: Therefore to make them ſtand; 


either the Poſture, or their Figure. 
or both, muſt be changet. 


10. Theor, 3. If Bricks moulded; 
or Stones red, Cuneatim (i. . 
Wedge-wiſe) ſhall be laid in à level 
Row, with their Ends ſupported, as 
in the precedent Theorem, pointing 
all to one Centre; then none of the 
Pieces between can ſink, till the 
Supporters give way ; becauſe they 
want Room in their Figuration ta 
deſcend perpendicularly. - But this is 
yet a weak Piece of Structure, be- 
cauſe the Supporters are ſubje& ta 
much 


by their own natural Gras 


marrow Doors. Therefore to forti- 
- fy the Work, as in this 3d Theo- 


of all the Materials different Ks 
choſe in the 2d. So likewiſe we 


muſt now change the Poſture, as 
will appear in the following Theo- 
rem... F 
$$. —— f L the — 2 
figured Wedge-wiſe (as in pre- 
ceding Theorem) ſhould be diſpoſed 
in Form of ſome Arch, or Portion 
of a Circle, pointing all to the fame 
Centre; in this neither the 
Pieces of the ſaid Arch can fink 
downwards for want of Room to 
—_— the _— Theorem) per- 
icularly ; Nor the Supporters. 
—— A of this Arch, 1 ſuf- 
fer ſo much Violence, as in the pre- 
cedent flat Poſture, for the Round- 
neſs will always make the incum- 
bent Weight rather to reſt upon the 
Supparters, than to ſhove them; 
Whence may be drawn an evident 
Corollary, that the ſafeſt of all Hehe: 
is the ſemicircular, and of all Vaults 
the 'Hemiſphere ; tho? not abſolutely 
exempted trom ſome natural Weak- 
neſs (which is the ſole Prerggative 
of perpendicular Lines and right An- 
) as Bernardino Baldi, Abbot of 
Buaſtalla, hath obſerved in his Com- 
mentary upon Arxiſtotle's Mecha nicks: 
vrhere, let me note by the way, that 
when any thing is mathematically 
demonſtrated weak, it is much more 
mechanically weak: Errors ever oc- 


curring more eafily in the Manage- 


ment of groſs Materials, than in li- 
neal Deſigns, 
12. Theor, 5. As ſemicircular 
A ches, or hemiſpherical Vaults, be- 
inz raiſed upon the total Diameter, 
are of all other the roundeſt, an] con- 
{quently the ſureſt, by the precedent 
Tacorem; ſo thoſe are the com2licſt, 
+, +. 4 . 


| =. 
„ e 
Heighth, yet be diſtended ono 
14th Part than the ſaid Dia · 


meter, which Addition of Diſterit 


will confer much to their Beauty, 
and detract but little frem their 


e ee 


h. 
13. Of meaſuring 
ſtraight or circular, they muſt” be 
meaſured in the Middle, i. . if 


a ſtraight Arch be 12 Inches in 
Height or , the h muſt 
be meaſured in the Middle of the 
12 Inches, which Length' will be 
no longer than if it were meaſured 
at the under Side next the Head of 
the Window, by ſo much as one 
Side of the Springing of the Arch 
is skew'd back from the Upright 


of the Jaumbs, Peers, or Quoins of 


the Windows. 4. 
Alſo in circular Arches, tis to be 
obſer ved, that the upper Part of the 
Arch is longer (being girt about) han 
the under Part, becauſe it is the 
ment of a greater Circle, cut aff 
the fame right Line that the Leſſer 


is, and therefore it muſt be girt in 


the Middle. 


14. 'Price. For the Work manſbip | 


of ſtraight Hebes, well rubb'd and 
handſomely ſet, (of Brick) in Len- 
don, about 8 d. or 9 d. per Foot 5 
but in ſome Parts of Suſſex and Kent, 


they will not do it under 12 d. per 


Foot. runoving Meaſure. But in Lon- 
don, if the Workmen find Materials, 
then 'tis about 10 d. or 12 d. per 


Foot. [But no abſolute Rate can be 
ſet down, but what will vary in 


ſome meaſure, according to Work- 
manſhip and Materials. 

Skeen or Scheme A ches, and El- 
liptical ones, of rubb'd Brick, are 


commonly about the ſame Price with” 


ſtraight ones. But Scheme A che: 
of unrubb'd Bricks are commonly 
included with the plain Work, un- 
leſs the plain Work be done at a 


reaſonable Price: But you muſt here 
note, that the Maſter of the Builds 
| in 
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ane 
the Model, or draws the Plot of 


of a Building 


reſpect to its due Situation, Contri- 


vance, * * Strength, Beauty, 


erials. But tho 
whole Fabrick be the Care of the 
Superintendent, yet Sir H. Wotton 
would have a ſecond Superintendent 
or Officinator, as Vitrwvins calls 
im] whoſe Care it ſhould be to 
chuſe, examine, and fort all the 
Materials for every Part of the 
Structure. ¶ Vitrvvius reckons up no 
leſs: than 12 Properties neceſſary to 
form a complete Architect; viz. 
1. That he be ingenious and docile; 
2« Generally learned; 3. Skilled in 


Deſigning ; 4. 1 5. In 
Opticks 6. In Arithmetick ; 7. In 
3 $. In Philoſophy; 9. In 


ny | 
Muſick ; 10. In Medicine 3 11. In 
Law; 12. In Aſtrology. The moſt 


celebrated Architect are Vitruvins, 


Palladio, Scamozxi, Serlio, Vignola, 


Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Vida, Bul- 


lant, de Lorme, Sir H. Wotton, &c.] 
ARCHITECTONIC, belonging 

to the chief Architect or Builder. 

ARCHITECTURE, a Mathema- 


vieal Science, which teaches the Art 


of Building, a Skill obtain'd by the 


Precepts of Geometry, by which it 
gives the Rules for devgning and 


. railing all Sorts of Structures, ac- 
cord ing to Geometry and mo 
tion. Containing all thoſe 
Arts that conduce ariy thing to the 
. framing Houſes, Temples, 


-6ch:me; or Projection of a Building 


under it 
* The 


« 
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Draughts or Deſigns. is 
Plan, which ſhews the Extent, Di- 
viſion, and Diſtribution of the Ground 
into Apartments, and other Conve- 
niencies. The: ſecond ſhewsthe gte 
Appearances of the w ildi 
— this we call the — 2 
vation. The third, calld the See- 
tion, fhews the Inſide: And from 
—— — 
ms a Computation of t | 
ces of the Brilding, and the Tons 
uir'd to through with iz. 
Arthitezre is a very ancient ata 
noble Art; and arrived at its Glory 
under the Auſpices of Ca- 
ſar, the happy Age of all polite Arta. 
From the Reign of Anguſtuc it gra- 
dually —_— till the Reigu ot — 
who encourag'd Apellodorxs, 
*- erected that famous Columa 
(which remains at this Day) called 
after the Name of that Prince ; but 
afrer his Death, the Art declined 
apace, tho Alexander Severus endea- 
vour d to retrieve and uphold it, and 
it entirely ſunk under the Ravages 
of the Viſigoths ; and then the rude 
and maſly Gothick took its Place. 
Charlemagne ſet himſelf to retrieve 
it, and Hugh Capet and his Son Re- 
bert trod in his Steps, but run into 
too delicate a Taſte, laviſh with Or- 
naments and Decoratiens. But with- 
in theſe 200 Years paſt, the Italian: 
and French have endeavour'd, with 
t Succefs, to retrieve the noble 
implicity and E of the an- 
tient Architecture. ] So much for what 
is call d Civil Architecture. N 
Arcbitecture, in Perſpective, 2 
Sort of Building, the Members of 
—— are of different Meaſures and 
Modules, and diminiſh in proportion 
to their — to — Build- 
ing appear to the View, longer and 
—— than it really is. al 
+ Counterfeit Architecture, is that 
wherein the Projectures W 
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Wfo-called Brexe-adak,. in the Paint- 
1 ſeem to 
out in Relievo in Theatres: 


Military Arabiteſture, uſually call d 


Fortification, has for its Object, the 

of Cities and States; but 

this Part is foreign to our Purpoſe; 
as is alſo, 

Naval Arclitalilure, which, is the 


Art of building Ships,  Gallies,. c. 


with that of Pres, Males, Docks, Cc. 
ARCHITITRAVUVE. 1. 1ts Deriua- 
binn. It is derived from the Greek 
Archos, , and the Latin Trabs, a 
Beam, Tis alſo ſometimes call'd 


p 


niſies the ing, or Ornament 
next — the Capital of a rk 


-It being always the r 

ber a Freeze. Word i = 
alſo by ſome uſed to _—_—— 
chief or principal Beam Build- 
ing. But I cannot conceive what 


rae by the yiladpel Beam in 
a Building, becauſe Ido not ſu 


| ng 

lying on the Tops of the Columns, 
by which the ſuperior Part of the 
Edifice is ſupported ; upon which 
Account I ſuppoſe it to be called the 
chief or principal Beam. In Truth, 
nccotding « as Perrault defines it, it 


is the firſt Member of the Entable- 


ment, being that which bears upon 


the Column, and is made ſometimes 


of a ſingle Sommer, as appears in 
moſt of the ancient Buildings, and 
ſomerimes of ſeveral Hanſes, as we 


-uſually ſee it in the Works of the 
Moderns. 


In Chimnies, the Architrave is 


the Mantle-piece: But over the 
e of Doors, and Lintels of 


1 RJ * ws * 4 a 
« > - * * * * 2 
= 


. Ie" WET * | 
1 
Windows, it is call'd- 
There are alſo Archirrave Doo 
and Windows; theſe are called 26+ 
chitrave Doors which have an 4» 


chitrave on the Jaumbs or Pit 
cheons, and over the Door upon the 

piece, it or on the 
Arch, if the 2 curved, The 


Form of theſe Architraves about 
Doors, are not always the fame; 
for ſometimes are accordi 
to one of the five Orders of Ar 
tecture. But tis at other Times 
— to the Workman's 
e ſeen ſome have 

pa EB 
next the Door -a ſmall Bead, 
then a broad Plinth, or Facio, above 


—— and Liſt. There are 
brute 1 


rick Architraves, "as 

— * as Timber ones. A*chirrave 
Windows of Timber are com 
an Ogee, rais'd out 3 
ber, and a Liſt above, 
times t are ſtack, © 4 
Brick Architraves are uſually cut in 
the Length of a Brick, but ſome- 
times of a Brick and half; thay 
each other Courſe alternatel 
_=_ of the Breadth of two bricks 

u one, on whi — 4 
piggy" Part of the upper Facio, 


they call Header, or Heading Archi- 


trave, and the Breadth, of Head of 
Bricks on which the lower Facioand 
Part of the upper one is cut, they 
call a Fack - Architrave of __ 
See Door, Numb. 4 | 

3. Kinds. Archie&s amen 
them into five Kinds, vis, 

Dorick, lonick, Crit e em 
poſite, according to the ſive Coats 
of Columns. 

4. Parts or Members, are move 
numerous than the Kinds, becauſe 
ſome of the Orders have two diffe- 
rent Sorts of Architraves, aud what 

more increaſes the Number, 
is, that ſome Authors differ from 
others in their Forms of the fame 
Orders. Of all which 1 ſhall give 
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ove 
are 
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F. Ti 1 Actordi to Vitrwvins, 
ought to be f a Mod or Module in 
Altitude; this Member he 


hath deſcribed in two Forms; the 
Get" conſiſting of 3 Parts or Mem- 
bers, vis. 2 Facio's and a Cimatium, 
& thus divided: The whole: Height 
is divided into 6 Parts, which is 
fubdivided ia this Manner, viz. the 
upmoſt 6th Part is the Cimatium, 
which being ſubdivided into 3, the 
per Part ſhall be the Fillet, and 
the 2 lower ones the Ogee. The 5 
ru Diviſions which remain muſt 
divided into 9, 5 of which ſhall 
be for the ' ſuperior Facio, and the 
other 4 for the inferior one; His 
ad Form conſiſts of but 3 Members, 
or Parts, viz. a Plinth, or Plan- 
chier, a Caſement, and a large Filler, 
and is thus ſubdivided ; the whole 
Heighth is divided into 6, the up- 
per Part is for the Fillet (which pro- 
jects int ſquare beyond the Plinth) 
the th Part is for the Caſement 
{which riſes from the Plane of the 
Plinth, and terminates in a Quad rant, 
as the lower Corner of the Fillet.) 
The other 4 Parts remaining are for 
the Plinth, or Planchier, or Facio. 
Palla dio hath alſo 2 diſtin& Shapes 
for the Tuſcan Architrave; the iſt 
which we ſhall mention conſiſts of 
2 Facia's (or Facio's) and a Liſt; the 
lower Facio is 12 + m. high, the 
upper Facio-is 17 + m. which ter- 
minates with aQuadrantal Caſement, 
riſing from its Plane, and terminating 
with the lower Corner of the Liſt; 
the Liſt is 5 m. high; ſo the whole 
Heighth of the Architrave is 35 m. 
His 2d Architrave is only a plain Fa- 
cio of 35 m. high. Scamox xi, ac- 
cording to his Delineations, makes 
the Tuſcan Architrave 31 + m. high, 
the which he divides into 4 Parts; 
or Members, viz. 2 Facio's, a Liſt, 
and a Plinth ; his i ſt Facio he makes 
to m. his 2d 16 f m. his Liſt 1 f m. 


I 


traue; 


m 
Account of it, «he faic 
be 32 + m. except it ſhould 
aphical Error. FN 
ſeribes it with the ſume 
Parts, Heighth, and Form with I-. 
travis 2d. 10 el 
6. Dorick] This Architrave; ac 
cording” to Vitruvias, is half a Mo- 
dule in Altitude, the which be de- 
lineates in two Forms; the 1ſt 
which I ſhall mention, he divides 
into 7 Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
is the Tenia z. the other 6'iremaini 
Parts, he makes a''Faſcia under the 
Tenia ; he placeth Gutte, or — 
whoſe 'Heighth are 5 of the | 
k of this 4 + the Fillet, to 
which the 8 ; the Drops 
are 6 in — 1080 under and 
ot the fame Breadth with the Try- 
glyphs. His 2d Figure of his 4 
chitrave conſiſts of the ſame Mem- 
bers with the iſt, aud the whole 
Heighth is equal to the 1ſt; but he 
divides the Altitude but into 6 Parts; 
the upper one of which is his Te- 
nia, and the other 5 the Pacia, the 
u oſt of Which is the Altitude 
of his Drops, which have a Liſt, 
— is + of their Heighth, as be- 


Palladio compoſes this Architrave 
of the ſame Heighth with Vitrwvias, 
but of a different Faſhion ; for be 
makes it to conſiſt of 3 Parts, or 
Members, viz. 2 Faſcia's, and a 
Tena, "or Tenia ; he divides the 
whole Heighth into 6 Parts, one of 
which being 5 m. he aſſigns for the 
Guttz, Bells, or Drops; the Liſtella 
of the Drops is 4 of the whole 
Height, 1 m. and the Drops 
2.4m. The Tenia above the 8 
(or of the Architrave rather) 
makes 4 + m. and the Prima (or 
upper) Faſcia, he makes 14 + m. 
and the Secunda (or lower) Faſcia, 
he allows 1t m. for; in all 30 m. 
Which is the whole Heighth. +* 
| D Samos 


Wn . * 5 
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AR 
* Scamoz2zi (according to his Pour 
traicture of this Architrave) makes 
it 35 mp in Altitude, and he makes 
this grand Member to comprehend 
3 petty. Members, wiz. 2 Facio's 
* 1 mg whoſe — 4 are 
py (beginning ar the Top 
and fo deſcending) the Liſt to be y 


m. the upper Facio 18 m. and the 


lower one 12 m. in all 35 m. The 
Drops, or Bells, he thus divides; 
the Liſt above them he deſigns to 
be 1 and the Bells, or Drops 
themſelves to be 4 m. ſo that your 
whole Heighth is 6m. 

Vignola delineates this Architra ve 
30 m. in Heighth, the ſame with 
Vitruvius and Palladio ; both which 
he alſo imitates in the leſſer Mem- 
ber; for he hath two diſtin Forms, 
one like Vitruvius, containing 2 
Members, or Parts, one a Liſt, the 
other a Facio: His other Form is 
like Palladio's, comprehending 3 
petty Members, viz. a Tenia, and 
two Facio's. | 

7. Tonick.) According to Vitru- 
wvius's Order, this grand Member 
ought to be f a Module high; he 
bach deſcribed 2 Forms of Archi- 


traves in the lonick Order, viz. 


one for the Ionick Column, with- 
out a Pedeſtal, and the other with 

a Pedeſtal: And firſt 1 will deſcribe 
that without a Pedeſtal ; the which 

he compoſes of 4 minuter Parts, 

wiz. 3 Faſcia's, and a Cimatium, 
which is thus divided ; the whole 

Altitude is divided into 7 Parts, 

the uppermoſt of which is allotted 

to the Cimatium, which is ſubdi- 
vided into 3 Parts, the uppermoſt 

of which is for the Liſt, and the 
2 remaining for the Ogee. The 
. other 6 remaining Parts they divide 
- into 12, 5 of which he makes the 
upper Faſcia, 4 the middle one, and 
3 the lower. The other for the 
onick Column, with a Pedeſtal, he 

. thus proportions, viz. He reckons 
the whole Heighth of the Archi- 


AR | 
trave, Frieſe, and Cornice to be 
Modules, the which he divides int 
10 Parts, 3 of which are for the 
Architrave (which is 36 m.) the 
which hediſtinguiſhes into 6 minuter 
rar, or Members; the * he 
names (beginning ing at Top, 
and fo deſcending) A Fillet, 8 
Cima, a Thorus, and 3 Faſcia's; all 
which fmaller Members he thus 
finds, viz.. He firſt divides the whole 
Heighth into 6 equal Parts, 775 
permoſt of which Parts he ſu 
vides into 4 Parts, the higheſt of 
theſe 4 is for the Fillet, the 2 next 
of the 4 are allotted to the Cima, 
and the 4th remaining, is for tha 
Thorus. 448 Hm ng vg 
maining, ivides into 12, 
which are thus diſtributed, wiz. 
5 for the upper, 4 for the middle, 
and 3 for the lower Faſcia. Falla- 
dio aſſigneth 34 m. for the Altitude 
of this Architrave; according to his 
Scheme of this Member, it is com- 
Pima, 3. ffn and » Afragdl 4 
ima, 3, Faſcia 2 g) + 
the which he 22A proportions, viz, 
To the Liſt (which 1s above the 
Cima, for 1 will deſcend with the 
Deſcription) he allots 2 NA m. the 
Cima 4 m. to the upper Faſcia 
he allows 10 4 m. to 
at his Foot 4+ m. the middle Faſcia 
is {to contain 7 £3 m. and the Aſtra» 
gal at his Foot 1 4+ m.; to the lower 
aſcia he aſſigns 6 45 m.; all which 
being added into one Sum, amounts 


to 344 m. Scamoxzi makes the 


lonick Architrave 35 m. high, and 
of the fame Shape with Vitrwvius's 
2d, viz. to c of 6 Parts, viz. 
A Lift, Cima, Aſtragal (or Thorus) 
and 3 Faſcia's, which he thus pro- 
portions; he allots to the Liſt 2 $ 
m. to the Cima 4 m. to the Tho- 
rus 2 m. to the upper Faſcia 114 
m. to the middle one 8 f m. and 
to the lower one 6 m. LEY 
Vignola allows 37 f m. to the 
lonick Archirrave in Heighth, and 
a as 
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the "Corinthian Column, without a 
Pedeſtal ; this Member he divides in- 
to 7 Parts; the uppermoſt of theſe 
is the Cimatium, the 6 remaini 


Parts he divides into 12, 5 of whi 

he allots to the upper Faſcia, ; Part 
of this Faſcia is to be allow'd for a 
Bead at his Foot, 4 of the 12 Parts 
he allows to the middle Faſcia, and 
þ of this Faſcia he makes the Bead 
at the Foot, and the 3 Parts re- 
maining he makes the lower Faſcia. 


loweth a larger Altitude than that 
without x it conſiſts of the ſame 
Members, both for Number and 
Form, with the former Architrave, 
but they differ in Dimenſions. The 
Diviſion and Subdiviſion of which 
take as follow : The whole Heighth 
of the Architrave ought to be 4 of 
the Heighth of the Column (nearly 
to g of the Body of the Column 
below ) which is — to 40 f m. 
This Altitude he divides into 7 equal 
Parts, and at the uppermoſt of theſe 
7 he maketh a Cimatium, and the 
6 remaining he divides into 12 equal 
Diviſions, 5 of which are allotted 


to the upper Faſcia, 4 to the mid- 


dle one, and 3 to the lower one : 
The upper and middle Faſcia he 
ſubdivides into 8 Parts each, one of 
theſe Sths he allows for a Bead at 
the Foot of each of theſe Faſcia's. 
Palladio makes this Architrave to 
contain 8 Parts, viz. 1 Liſt, 1 Cime, 
3 Beads, and 3 Faſcia's; the Heighth 
of all which he orders to be 36 m. 
which he thus ſubdivides, viz. To 
the (upper Member, or) Liſt, he al- 
lows 2 4 m. the next in order is a 
Cima, and the next in order is of 
2 m. high, at the Foot of the which 


his Bead, which contain 85 m. and ' 


laſt of all the lower Faſcia of 64 m. 


Scamozzi reckons the 
Heighth of - this Architrave to 
40 m. the which he ſubdivides in- 
to 9 ſmall Members, viz. in- 
ning at the Top, deſcending) a Lift of 
2 m. a Caſement 3 4 m. an O 
of 2 + m. a Bead of 14m. a Faſcia 
of 12 m. and his Bead of 2 m. the 
middle Faſcia 8 + m, and his Bead 
1+ m. and lower Faſcia of 6 f m. 
in all 40 m. as before faid. 

Vignola makes the Corinthian A- 
chitrave to be 45 m. high, the which 
he ſubdivides into 8 {ſmaller Mem- 
bers, as Palladio doth, viz. a Liſt, 
a Cima, 3 ” TY and 3 Faſcia's. 

9. Compoſite, Compound, or Ro- 
man, — makes the Archi- 
trave in this Column, and the Frieſe 
and Cornice, all of an equal Heighth, 
viz. Each of which 'is equal in 
Heighth to'the Diameter of the Co- 
lumn above, juſt under the Capital; 
which is A of a Module, = 5o m. 
This Architrave Vitruvius divides in- 
to 6 Parts, one of which is for the 
Cimatium and its Boultin under it; 
this upper 6th Part he divides into 

and one of theſe 4 he allows for 
the Fillet above the Cima, the 2 
next for the Cima itſelf, and the 4th 
remaining he allots for the ſmall 
Boultin under the Cima, the other 
5 grand Diviſions he ſubdivides into 
is — 3 5 of vi Parts 

igns for the u cia, 

for the middle one, ary for * 
lower; the upper and middle Faſcia's 
he ſubdivides into 8 Parts each, and 
one of theſe Sths he allows for a 
Bead, at the Foot of each of theſe 
Faſcia s. 1 
Palladio makes this Architrave 45 
m. high, the which he diftribures | 

D 2 amongſt 


N 
amongſt 7 particular minuter Mem- 
bers, which I will thus reckon 
in Order (begin! 3 
ſo deſcending) iſt, to th 
he allows a4 m. to the nr 

£2 1 4, to the upper F cia 15m. 
to an Ogee at his Foot 2 2, and to 
the lower Faſcia 11 m. 
Scamoxæi makes this 40 m. high, 
the which he divides amongft theſe 


8 following Members, or Parts, viz. - 


N 4. iſt, a * of 3 m. 
Area an Ogee of 4 f m. 2dly, an 


2 m. 4thly, the upper 
Fach or 114m. 1 


a Bead at 
his Foot of 2 4 m. 6thly, the mid- 
dle Faſcia of $ 2 5 7thly, his at 
his Foot 1 f m. Bthly and |: > the) 
lower Faſcia of 6 f m. 
_  Vignola makes this Architrave 45 
m. in Altitude; the which he di- 
vides into 7 Members, a Liſt, a 
Caſement, a Boultin, a Fillet, a Faſcia, 
a Bead, 59 a 225 1 
. 10, Meaſuring.] As to meaſuri 
of Architraves in Buildings DE 
ther of Brick<or Stone) they are 
commonly done by the Foot Lineal, 
and therefore the Length being taken 
in Feet, the Content is alſo had at 
the ame Time. 

11. Price.) As to their Value 
they are different, according to their 
Breadth or Wideneſs : Architraves of 
Stone, about Doors and Windows, 
Mr. Wing faith, are commonly rec- 
kon'd 1 d. per Inch broad, at 1 Foot; 
e.g. if it be gn, broad, it's worth 

d. per Foot, 10 n. 10d. &c. 

* ARCHIVAULT, from the Fr. 
Archivolte, the inner Court of an 
Arch, or a Frame ſet off with 
Mouldings, running over the Faces 
of the Arch- Stones, and bearing upr 
on the Impoſts. 


ARCHIVES, from the Latin, * | 


chivum, a Place where ancient Re- 
cords, Charters, and Evidences of a 
Nation are kept ; allo the Records 
themſelyes. : 


1 g 


| A R 
„ ARCUATILE, W 


arcuatilis, bowed or bent, 2 


Arch. 
* ARCUATURE, the bowing or 
bending of an Arch. 


+ AREA, from the Latin, Area, | 


a Barn-floor ; alſo the Ground-plot 
of a Building. In Geo tis the 
ſuperficial ent of any Fi 
— in Inches, Feet, Yards, ec. 
as, if a Piece of Ground be 
ſquare, and its Side 30 Feet, the 
Ares will be 30, multiply'd by 30 3 
that is, 900 Feet. 

a ARENA, the Pit or Space i in 


the Middle of the Roman Amphi. 
theatres, ſo call'd from Sand (which 
the Word in Latin imports) itrew'd 


to hide from the Spectators the Blood 
ſpilt in the Combats. It was ſome» 
times uſed for the Circus itſelf. 

* ARGUMENT, with Painters, 
e. Perſons repreſented in a Land- 


skip, in rn to tho 


Country or Proſpect. 
+ ARITHMETICk, a Science 
which teaches all the Powers and 


Properties of Numbers, &. It may 


be 8 under the following 


5 which is the Art — 
fading from certain Numbers 
others whale Relation to the 
is known. | 

2. Theorical, which is the Science 
of the Properties, Relations, c. of 
Numbers conſider d abſtractly with 
the Reaſons and Denominations of 
the ſeveral Rules. 


3. Vulgar, which teaches late 


gers and Vulgar Fractions. 

4. Decimal, the Doctrine of De- 
cimal Fractions. 

5. Sexageſimal, proceeding by Six» 


ties, or the Doctrine of Sexageſimal 


Fractions 


mon Rules a re performed by Inſtru- 
ments, as Napter's Bones, &c. 
7. Logarithmetical, which is per- 
formed by Tables of 1 — 
8. Numerous, 


— 


6. Inſtrumental, where the cm- 
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ious, is that which gi 


ries of 10 Characters, 


ſion being from 10 to 10. 2 
' 1+ Diadic or Binary, where only 
two Figures 1 and o are uſed. - 


13. Political, where the Science gc 


is apply'd to political Subjects, as 
the King's Revenues, Births, Buri- 


14+ Of Infinites, which is the ſum- 
ming up a Series of Numbers of in- 
finite Terms, or of finding the Ra- 
tio thereof. | 

* ARK, ſee Arch. 

* ARMILLAR, from the Latin, 
Armillaris, like an Hoop, or Ring. 


e, 
* ARMILLARY SPHERE, the 
or leſſer Circles of the Sphere 


put together in their natural Order, 


and placed in a Frame, fo as to re- 
preſent the true Poſition and Motion 


of thoſe Circles. 


+ ARRANGEMENT, the diſpo- 
fing the Parts of a Whole into a 
certain Order. 

* ARRECTARIA, Beams, Poſts, 


Pillars, or Stones in Buildings, which 


ſtand upright, to bear the Weight 
among them. 
+ ARSENAL, from the French, 


Arcenal, or Italian, 4rſenale, a pub- 


lick Store-houſe of 'Arms or war- 
like Ammunition. That of Venice, 
for Shipping, is look'd upon to be 


the fineſt in the World, being the 
united Store-houſe of that Common- 
wealth. 


ART, of As, Lat. all that 
which is performed by the Wit aud 
Iaduſtry of Man. 

* The Liberal Ats, ſuch as are no- 
ble and genteel, are Grammer, Rhe- 


\ 


tion; as Carving, Graving, Painti ; 


an external Effect acer their Opera- 


© Fadive Arts, are ſuch az leave 
no external Effect after their Opera- 
tion ; as Piping, Fiddling, Dancing, 


+- ARTICLE, with Arithmeti- 
cians, {ignifies 10, or all other whole 
Numbers which may be divided ex- 
actly into 10 Parts; as 20, 30, 40, 


50, Cc. 
* ARTL NATURAL, that which 


ains to Nature imitated by Art. 

* ASARO TUM, a Sort of Pave- 
ment in the Dining-Rooms of the 
Romans, made of ſmall Tiles of ſe- 
veral Colours, ſo artfully inlaid, that 
the Room look d as if was ſwept, 
but the Scraps left on the Floor. 

* ASCENDANT, an Ornament 
in Maſonry and Joyners Work, bor- 
dering the three Sides of Doors, 
Windows, and Chimnies. It differs 


according to the ſeveral Orders of 


Architecture, and conſiſts of three 
Parts; the Top, which is call'd the 
Traverſe, and the twe Sides, call'd 
the Aſcendants. The ſame as Cham- 
branle. 
* ASH, is a Tree that will 
upon almoſt any Soil; but better if 
it be good. It may be pro 
by ſowing the Keys in October or 
November ; for the Manner of doing 
which, ſee Miller's Gardeners Dictio- 
nary, under Fraxinus. If theſe 
Trees arc rightly manag'd, the Un- 
der-Wood will be fit to cut every 4 
or 6 Years, for Arbour Poles, Hoops, 
Sc. which will more than pay t 
Rent of the Ground, and all other 
Charges, and ſtill there will be a 
Stock preſery'd for Timber, which 
in 


f 


ö 
ö 
8 


Word 


. — * 
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- 
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ia few Years will be worth 40” or 


is. a Tree. For its further Uſes, 


ite under Timber Trees, Art. 4. 


For Sawing of Aſb, in ſome Pla- 
-ces, they have 35. per hundred, in 


others 3s. 6d. and other ſome 45. 


The Price varies in this as it doth 
in other Buſineſs, according to the 
Cuſtom of the Place; but tis cer- 
tainly worth 6d. per Hundred ( at 
leaſt ) more than tis to ſaw Oak. 


1 
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Now I am upon the Subject of 
one of the moſt uſeful Timber-trees 
(the 4þ) it may not be amiſs to 
quote a few Lines out of our in- 
comparable Poet, Spencer, which 
give us ſuch a ſuccin& Account 
of the Nature of all (or moſt) Tim- 
ber-trees, that tis worth every Buil- 
der's while to get them by Heart, 
which he may the more eaſily do, 
as they are in Rhyme, nod 


Much can they praiſe the Trees ſo flraight and high, 
The pri Pine; the n and tall; 8 
The Vine: prop Elm; the Poplar never dry ; 


The Buil 


Oak, ſole King of Foreſts all ; 


The Aſpin good — Staves ; the Cypreſs Funeral; 


The Laurel, Mee 


of mighty Conquerors, 


And Poets ſage ; the Firr, that weepeth flill ; | 
The Willow worn of ſorlorn Paramours ; * 
The Eugh obedient to the Bender s Will; b 


The Birch for Shafts ; the Sallow 


the Mill ; 


The Myrrhe ſweet, bleeding in the bitter Wound ; 


' The warlike Beech ; the Aſh 


for nothing ill ; 


The fruitful Olive; and the Platane round; 


The Carver Holme; the 


ASHLAR. 1. What.) I under- 
ſtand by Workmen, that by this 
y mean common or free 
Stones, as they come out of the 

, of different Lengths and 
Thickneſſes. Mr. Leybourn ſaith, that 
9 Inches is the common Thickneſs. 
- 2.” Price. }) Mr. Wing faith, in 
Rutland they commonly value them 
at 3 d. per Foot at the Quarry. 

About us (in Suſſex and Kent) they 
ſell them by the Load; which is 
about 18 or 20 Foot; and rough 
from the Quarry coſts about 3 d. 
per Foot, if laid down at the Place 
where uſed ; but if ready ſcapted, 
they are valued at about 4d. per 
Foot: If bought rough at the Quar- 
Ty, about 2d. but ſcapted, about 
305 per Foot. But in ſome other 

laces in Kent and Suſſex, I have 
known them fold rough at the 
Quarry for about 1 4 d. per Foot, 
and tor 2 d. per Foot ſcapicd ; 


Maple ſeldoni inward 44 | 


and if laid down at the Place of 
Uſe rough, at about 2 f d. per 
72 the ſame ſcapted, at about 
314 8 
But to know the real Value of 
Stones, or Aſhlar, in all Places, dis 
impoſſible to give a certain Rule: 
Becauſe the Price differs; 1ſt, Ac- 
cording to the different Cuſtoms of 
the Places. 2dly, The Circumſtan- 
ces of the * And 3dly, Good- 
neſs of the Aſhlar. To all which 
= Heads I ſhall briefly ſay ſome- 
ng. 
And iſt of the Cuſtoms of Pla- 
ces, by which I mean as to Car- 
riage : I have known Stones carried 
above a Mile for 1 8. 8 d. per Load, 
at one Place ; and again, at another 
the uſual Price to carry a Load” but 
about half a Mile was 2 5. which is 
4 d. per Load more than at the fixt 
Place, though they were carried but 
halt ſo far, 4 
2dly, . 


i 
Adly, As to the Circumſtances of 
the Quarry, which I ſhall conſider 
under two Heads. And 1ſt; Whe- 


ther the Stones are drawn in in- Ci 


cloſed! Land, or on the Lord's Waſte 


(viz. In the High-ways, or on Com- 


mons, Fc.) For if they are drawn 
within Land (as they commonly call 
it) he that — Pro . of the 
Land, will damage- 
ing his Ground, by drawing and 


carryingythe Stones. Whereas, if 
they an on the Lord's Waſte, 
the Lord hath only (commonly) a 


ſmall Acknowledgment (by the Load, 


or ſo forth) for tre on his 
' Waſte. IT | 
-3dly; As to the Goodneſs of Stones, 


that may be conſider d of under two 
Heads, viz. Durableneſs and Magni- 
tude. And 1ſt, of Durableneſs: this 
wholly depends on Experience ; for 
none can 1 — 8 a _ 
Quarry is open'd, how 

Stones will prove; for ſome Stones, 
when they are taken out of the 
Quarry, are very {oft and friable, 
and being but a few Years ex 

to the Weather, moulder into ; 


though ſome of theſe ſoft Stones are 
indurated by being expoſed to the 
open Air; but as for hard Stones, 


they are generally of a more ſolid 
ind firm Conſiſtence. 2dly, As to 
their Magnitude, - I need not ſay 
much, for all know that large Stones 
muſt needs be better, and make 
firmer Works than ſmall, which are 
only fit for filling Work in thick 
Walls, or to uſe in ſuch Places where 
the Country affords no better. But 
'tis too often, through the Stone- 
Drawer's Careleſſneſs, or Ignorance, 
that Stones are broken up ſo ſmall 
in the Quarry ; and theretore to pro- 


mate dn ſome meaſure) ſo uſeful an 


Art, I ſhall, when I come to ſpeak 
of Stones, lay down ſome Precepts 
to be obſerved in drawing of Stones, 
as I received them from. an expe- 
rienc'd Stone-Drawer, who always 


I might add a third Head to the 


may be again conlider'd under 'two 
Heads, viz. As to their Depth in 


the Stones, or uncope it,. as Work- 
men call it. 2dly, If they lye al- 
moſt even with the Surface of the 
Ground, then it will 


they lie ſeparate, and dif 
All which renders the Price 


Load given. 

Tis pro 
ought to be raiſed ſquare, and not 
with obtuſe and acute Angles, which 
requires more Work in Scaptiag, and 
waſtes more of the Stones. Sce the 
Article Stones, F. Drawing. | 

ASHLERING, Quartering (to 
tack to) — 1 +, 1 3 
Foot high, perpendicular to the 
Floor, up to the under Side of the 
Rafters ; 'tis from 1s. 6 d. to2 s 

Square, Workmanſhip. 

* ASPEN-TREE, ſce Abele. 

* ASPHALTUM, a Sort of bitu- 
minous Stone, found near the an- 
cient Babylon, which, mix'd with 
other Things, makes an excellent 
Cement, impenetrable by Water, and 
incorruptible by Air. 

+ ASSEMBLAGE, Things join'd 
or united together; alſo the Act of 


joining 


r 
joining or uniting Things together; 


as with Mortiſes, Tenons, Dove- 


Tails Oc. For Rules for the A 
age of Orders, ſee M. Le Clerc. 
* ASTRAGAL, by the French cal- 
led Galon,” by the Italians Tondino, a 
little round Moulding, encompaſſing 
the Top of the Fuſt, or Shaft of a 
Column, The Word comes from 
the Greek Aſtragalos, the Bone of 
the Heel. The Shaft always termi- 
nates a-top with an Aſtragal, and at 
Bottom with a Fillet, which in this 
Place is called Ozla. It is t- 
carv'd with Pearls and Olives, 
which the French call Pater-nofters. 
- + The Aftragal is alſo uſed to ſepa- 
rate the Faſciz of the Architrave ; 
in which Caſe it is wrought in 
Chaplets or Beads, and Berries. It 
is uſed both above and below 
the Liſts, immediately adjoining to 
the Square or Dye of the Pedeſtal. 
See Baguette, or Back. 
* ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN, 
ſee Col. 54. 
- * ASYMMETRAL, in Mathem. 
the fame with incommenſurable. 
+ ASYMMETRY, difp - 
tionate, void of Symmetry; a in- 
commenſurable. | 

+ ASYMPTOTES, from the 

Greek, are Lines which continually 
draw near to each other, but if they 
were continued infinitely, would ne- 
ver meet. There are ſeveral Sorts 
of theſe ; as, the Curves of the Con- 
choid or Ciſſoid are the Aſymprores 
in Conic Sections. In ſhort, A/ymp- 
totes are Tangents to their Curves at 
an infinite Diſtance. 

+ ATLAS'S, in Architecture, are 
Figures or Halt-Figures of Men, ſup- 
22 a Balcony, or other Mem- 

er of Architecture, inſtead of Co- 
They are alſo 


lumns or Pilaſters. 
Called Telamones. 

* ATMOSPHERE, from the Gr. 
Atmos, a Vapour, and Sphaira, a 
Sphere, the whole Maſs of ambient 
Air ; or, more accurately, that Part 


10 2 
Ar 
of the Air next the Earth, which 
receives Vapours and Exhalations;' 
and is terminated by the Refraction 
bf the Sun's Light. e 
F ATTIC, belonging to Attica, 
or the State or City of Athens in 
Greece ; neat, nt. 

* ATTICK COLUMN, fee Co- 
_— | 

Attick Order, an Order of Build- 
ing, after the Manner of the Athe- 

u another m greater; 
— of Pillars, it has only Pi- 
laſters, with a Cornice architray'd 
for an Entablement ; as that for Iu- 
ſtance in the Caſtle of Verſailles 
above the Ionick, on the Side of 
the Garden. r r 

+ Attick Baſe, is alſo the Name 
of a peculiar kind of Baſe, uſed by 
ancient Architects in the Ionick Or- 
der, and by others in the Dorick. 
As alſo a which modern Ar- 
chitets have given to the Dorick 
Pillar. The Attick Baſe is alſo the 
ſame 4 Palladio's Ionick Baſe. Se 

7. | 

+ Attick, is alſo a Building, like 
thoſe of Athens, where no Roof or 
Covering is to be ſeen. | 

+ Attick of a Roof, a Sort of Pa- 
rapet to a Terraſs, or Platform. 

+ Attick continued, is that which 
encompaſſes the whole Pourtqur of 
an Edifice following all Jetts, &c. 
without Interruption. . 

+ Attick interpoſed, that ſituated 
between two tall Stories, and ſome- 
times adorn'd with Columns and Pi- 
laſters. 

+ ATTITUDE, Ital. Attitudo, in 
Painting, Sculpture, &c. the proper 
Poſture in which a Figure ſhould be 
placed to make what they, call a 
good Expreſſion, and to indiłate the 
Action in which it is ſuppoſed to 
be engaged. | 
* ATTRACTION, in Mechan. 
the Act of a moving Power, where- 
by a Moveable is brought nearer 

to 


N r 


1* 


lich L the Myer. The Oppoſite to - + 
ions; "'* ATTRACTIVE POWER, ac- 
1 cording to Sir Newton, is a 
| Principle ' whereby all Bodies and - 
. their Particles 


tend toward cach 
| + ATTRIBUTES, in Painting, 
On Scul r 
to Fi K. r 

uild- ing el ter; o * 4 * 
w to vy t 
der Serpent Python, a Spear to + Ak 

flew the Serpent Py? a Spear ra 


l — * *% 
s * : l : _ 8 "af 
- 
in _Peritrochio, a — 


— * Pallas, a Trident to Neptune, &c. for ing Weights, conſiſting of a 


y Pi- * ATTRITION, a Friction or cylindrical Beam, which is the Als, 

rav'd ing of Bodies againſt one ano- lying horizontally, agd Jax uh: 

Ju- ther, w they become leſs and each End by à Piece 8 Timber, 

nilles ls. | and hath a kind of Wheel about it, 

e of „ AUBURN. ſce 4lburn. call'd the Peritrochium, in which e 
* AVENUE, a Paſſage or Way Holes to put in Staves, like thoſe g 

lame ying open to a Place. a Windlace or Capſtan, the more 

d by * AVERY, a Place where Oats, ealily to raiſe the Weight by a Rope 

c Or« or Proyender, are kept for the King's that winds round the A. 

rick Horſes. Hence the Office of Are. Aris in Geometry, .is n ſtrait 

Ar- ner. ts. Line conceived to. proceed, from. the 

rick . „ AUGER, Angar, a Wimble or Vertex of a Figure to the Baſe, 

de Tool uſed by Carpenters for Bore- f zi: of a Conich Ae, a Line 

Sce ing, Ge. through the Middle of a Figure, | 

| t AVIARY, a great Cage, or perpendicular to the Ordinates, © _ 7 

like Place where Birds are kept. FT lth of a Cylinder, the _ N 
f or + AUREOLA, with Painters, Ce. 15 — Line, about which, the aral- 

the Circle of Glory, put round the iclogram turning, forms 'the Cylin- | 

Fa- Heads of Saints, Martyrs, &c. Yer. "8 ? 7" -Ns, 

* AURUM MOSAICUM, or Mo- + 4xi of Jenin, or Circumve- 
hich ſaick Gold, a Compoſition made uſe Intion, in Geometry, an e 
ur of of by Statuaries, Painters, Oc. to Line, about which any plain Figure 

Ce lay on a Colour like Braſs or Cop- is Can to be turned for make» 

* . a q e 
uated eg AUTOMATORY, the Art of * Axis, in Mechanicks, the Ling” 
res making Clocks, Watches, &c. and upon which a Balance moves or 
d Pi- ſuch Machines as moye of them- turns. | > 

felves. | * Tranſverſe Axis of an Ellipfis, is 
do, int * AWL, a ſharp- pointed Tool the principal Axis in Contradiltine- 


roper uſed by en and ſeveral other tion to the Conjugate or Strundary 
ld be Mechanic . : Axis. > 

all a AX, a well known Tool, uſed Axis determinate, in an Hyper- 

| SM Joiners, Cc. bola, a right Line -drawn between 


ed to + AXIS, a Picce of Wood or Iron, the Vertcxes of the oppoſite Secs 
which going through the Centre tions. a 1 
chan. of a 8 the fame is moved by Ari in mee, a right Line 
here- it, *. — two equyl Party an in- 
. | E LY faite - 
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rallel to one another in the Hyper- 


bola. : 
+ Avis th cone, the right Line 
upon which the Triangle turns, in 


forming the Cone. 
"+ Axis of Oſcillation, a right Line 
through Centre to the 
Horizon, about which a Pendulum 
vibrates 


+ Axis of a Glaſs, a right Line 

drawn id 4414 — the 

oe of the Sphere of which the 
re is the Segment. 

1 8 in Opticks, the Ray that 
falls icularly on the Eye, and 
of conſequence paſſes through the 

.. 
1+ Axis Mean or Common, in Op- 
ticks, is a right Line drawn from 
the Point of Concourſe of the two 
Þ iv © Nerves, through the Middle 
the right Line, joining the Ex- 
tremity of the ſame Nerves. 

+ Axis of Incidence, in Dioptric ks, 
a right Line drawn through the 
Point of Incidence, perpendicular to 
the refracting Surface. | 
+ Axis ration, that made 
by the Ray of Incidence, directly 

d on the Inſide of the 2d 
edium, by the Ray of Refraction. 

* AXLE-TREE; a Piece of Wood. 
under a Cart, Wa „Coach, Ge. 
on which the W turn; alſo 

* AXLE-TREE PINS, two lon 
Irons with round Heads, that boli 
the Axle-rree to the Body of the 


_ Cart 


* ATIMUTH DIAL, one whoſe 
le or Gnomon is at right Angles 
1 the Plaue of the Horizon. Ang 


B N 
A numeral Letter, denoting 


* 
B. 2 ; 2s B ſtood for 3000. 


: BAC NAILS, ſee Nails, No 3» | 


if there be but one Bale 


x F 
B A | 
_* BACULOMETRY, a Science 
which teaches to meaſure acceſſible 
or inacceſſible Lines, by the Help of 
a Staff, 1 « 
+ BAGNIO, Iral. a Bath. The 
1 Baths were LP, of the 
teſt Convenience Magnifi- 
— that Luxury or Extravagance 
could contrive. | 
BAGUETTE, in „Ge. 
is a kind of Aſtragal or Hip- mould - 
ing, on the Hips or Corners of a 
Roof, which in ſquare Frames where 
the Roof is three quarters Pitch, 
contains an Angle of 116 Degr. 13 
m. In ArchiteQure, it is a fmall 
round Moulding, leſs than an Aftra- 
M. le Clerc ſays, when this is 
inriched, as it is ſometimes, wi 
Foliages, Pearls, Ribbands, Lawrels, 
and fach like Ornaments, it is calłd. 
a Chaplet. — 
BAKE-HOUSE, a Room of Office, 
where is placed the Oven, ge. in 
all noble Buildings. It onght, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Sir — | 
Wotton, to be placed on the 
Side of any Building, | 
BALANCE, of Bilanx, Lat. or 
Balance, Fr. one of the fix ſim 
Powers in Mechanicks, by which 
the Difference of Weight in Bodies 
is determined. It is of ſeveral Forms, 
as Scales, Sreelyards, Ce. which be- 
ing ſo well known, need not be de- 
ſcribed, and the Powers and Proper- 
ties of the Balance are a Pyrt of Sta- 
ticks, that, to avoid ſwelling thi 
Work, we ſhall refer to that | 
BALCONY, from the Ital. Palco; 
or Fr. Balcon, a kind of open Gal- 
lery on the Outſide of a Buildin 
for People to ſtand in, and beh 
any Action or Shew, or to take the 
Air in. This projective Building is 
commonly in the Middle of a Front, 
, and moſt- 
ly level with the firſt Floor above 
Stairs. 
It is ſometimes of Wood, ſome- 
times of Iron, with Raiis and Ba- 
| luſters, 


* a 
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| es of -- 
luſters, ormimented or plain, as the 
cs. | 
2 Balconies are 


' Price, 
com 
3 to 18. per Y or even more, 
ncordng. to what Workmanſhip is 

upon them. 

Iron 3 are 
by Wei 
1 to 8d. per Pound, — more, ac- 
cording to the Curioſity of the Work. 

Here I cannot but take notice of 
what Sir Henry Wotton ſays of all In- 
oy or Outlets (ſuch as Windows, 

Balconies, &c.) that they ſhould not 


y done 


—_— too near the Angles of the 


for that it were indeed a 


- moſt eſſential Soleciſm, to weaken 
- that Part which muſt = 


hen all 
the xeſt : - A Precept, ſa , well 
recorded; but - ill pradtiſed by * 

Italians themſelves, ular] 
Venice, where he obſerv K. 
vers Pergoli, or Mencina hs Vitru- 
vins ſcems to call them, which are 
= — 898 1 ſa- 
urioſity of Sight) v an- 
1 ſet forth, . the very 

int it ſelf of the Mural Angle. 
BALDACHIN, from the French, 
who pronounce it Baldaquin, pro- 
perly ſignifies a Canopy. carried over 
the Holy Sacrament among the Ro- 
man Catholicks. *Tis uſed by Ar- 
chitects to ſignify a piece of Archi- 
tecture, built in faſhion of a Cano- 
er Crown, ſu 2 by ſeveral 
lars, to ſerve for a Covering 5 

an Altar. Some alſo uſe it to ſi 


a Shell over the Front Door of a 
Houle, 


BALKS, among Workmen, ſmall 
Fir-trees, without Tops, brought from 
Norway : As, 

Load Balks, are large Picces of 
the fame Sort of Ti * brought 
from the ſame Kingdom, in Floats. 

BALLON, Fr. the round Globe 
of the Top ot a Peer, or Pillar. 


+ BALNEUM, a Bagnio, or Place 
for * _ 


_y by the Yard, from 
Their Di 


ht ; viz. wrou ght ones from 


_ twixt that Way, and meaſuring 


- BALUSTER, or, by Corruption! 
Baniflers. 18 by n 


Makers of different Sizes, viz, 14 
to 4 Inches Square, or Diameter: 

„ 
various, accor to t ancy 

the Workmen. They are adorned 
with Mouldings, The Word comes 
from the Latin um, which it 
ſelf is borrow'd m the Greek 


Balauſtin, the Flower of the wild 


Pomegranate, which it very much 
reſembles 


2. with 
5: 6) They are plced with 
leries, in Churches, Cc. round 
= ieces in Churches, on Ter 

s, and in Balconies, and f - 
1 wy 
3. Frice.] With Rails, Ge, 1 


Wood on Balconies, Platforms, Stairs, ; 


Oc. about 35. per Yard, running 


Meaſure ; but may y differ 

according tothe Nature of the Work- 

e Turning chew. valid 
Turning t 

Penny per Inch Wor ip 12 the 

uſual Allowance. 


TE: = ag 
Appurtenances, are y paint 
v4 the Yard; the Cuſtom of Mea- 
farin which is on both Sides, as if 
fat Meaſure, — being Vacuity 
—— them, which being cat up 
in Feet and Parts, is reduced into 
Yards as other plain Painti 5 
Leybourn ng t 2 he hath 


b — 
Experiment to 221 * Man be. f 


them, 

and the Vacuity on both Sides, as if 
it were flat; and he found it would 
not countervalue the Trouble of Girt- 
ing. But this ſtands to Reaſon, it 
ſhould be nearly the ſame, becauſe 
tis the Cuſtom to ſet them but ow 
Square or Diameter aſunder, and 


then the Flanks make 8 
Vacuities. M. le Clere * 


OT Fre on this 3 
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BALUSTRADE, a Term in Ar- 
Chitecture, uſed to lignify a Row of 
. little turn'd Pillar 8, | 4. 
made of Marble, Iron, Wood, or 
— ſo high, as for a Man to reſt 
is Elbows upon them, fixed upon 
a Terraſs, or upon the Top of a 
8 to make any ti 
| wir * 8 is any flat 
Member that is broad, and not very 
deep; the Word Face, from the La- 
tin Faſcia, is ſometimes uſed to ag- 
nify the ſame thing. It is alſouſed by 
Vitruvins for the Tenia, and by ſome 
called the Fillet, Plinth, &c. and is 
confidered as one of the Diviſions 
of the Architraye. It is alſo ſome- 
en 1 with, and taken 
to ſignify the fame thing as 
_ BANDELET, from the French 
Bandelette, a little Fillet, or Band, 
encompaſſing a Pillar quite about 
like a Ring. In Architecture it ſigni- 
fies the 3 Parts that compoſe an Ar- 


BANISTER, ſee Baluſter. 

* BANK, among Carpenters, is a 
Piece of Fir unſlit, from 4 to 10 
Inches ſquare, and of any rg 

* BAR, a Piece of Iron or Wood 
for the Security of Doors, Windows, 
and for ſeveral other Uſes, 

- BARBICAN, Fr. an Outwork in 
a Build! or, a kind of Watch- 
tower. Hence the Street in London 
till called Barbican. Among the 
Moderns Barbican is a kind of 

ing left in a Wall for the P of 
Water, where Inundations are pro- 
bable, or as a Drain to a Terraſs. 


* BARGE-COUPLES, 'in Archi- 


tecture, is a Beam or Piece of 
Wood mortiſed into another to 
. nc Building. 
\  BARGE-COURSE, with Brick- 
layers, is a Part of the Tyling, which 
rojects over without the principal 
ers in all Buildings, where there 
is either a Gable or a Kirkin-head, 
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BARN, a Building fo common} 
that every one knows what it is. 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that it is 
very inconyenient to build Barns, 
Stables, or ſuch like Places, too near 
a Houſe, becauſe Cattle, Poultry, &. 
requiring to be near Barns, 
3 t _ a 4 
Prices of Framing, Bui 
Oc. of Barns differ ſo much, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Work, 
Value of Materials, Felling, Sawing, 


has known the Carcaſs of a 
fram'd for 3 8. 6 d. per 
penters Work only, 
5 Square given 
a [mo 7 
with * 1 3 
Again, 8. t 
of a Square of Building of che Tim- 
ber-work of a Timber- Barn, may 
be thus computed, vi. 4 6. 
Square ſawing the Boards ( 
ing their la one over | 
and the Staving the Logs) 2 6. 
Square for Sawing the Timber 


bers, 3 s. 6d. ADOPT 


ing the 

7 5. per Square for, the Value of the 
Timber, reckoning from 12 8. to 
21 5. per Tun: and one Tun to 
make 3 s. Square of Frame in Barn- 
work, He reckon'd a Ton of 
rough Timber, wiz. Unhew'd or 
Squar'd, equal to a Load of hew'd:: 
From Computations Mr. Ni 
ſays we may reckon the whole Va- 
lue of a Square of ſuch Timber- 
work to be worth from 3s. 6 d. to 
16 8. 6 d. per Square, [But, as we 
ſaid, very little Dependance can be 
had from hence to make a 

Rule for all Cafes and Circum- 
ſtances ; and Prices have alſo differ'd 
ſince his Time in ſeveral Places. ] 
See Framing. | . 
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A BAROMETEN or BARO- 
SCOPE, an luſtrument for eſtimate» 
ing the Weight er Pillar of the 


ö * 77 nn * 
| * A | 
. 2. The 
ſometimes 


Atmoſphere, and the ſeveral minute laid 


Variations of that. Pillar, whereby 


termined; one of the nobleſt Diſco- 
veries in Philoſophy, It was firſt in- 


vented at Florence, 163, by Torri- 
celligs, > wiki þ 


the of the Weather are de- 


Plineh, a Thorus, and a Fillet, 
is thus divided, and ſubdivi 


Palladio — Baſe to be 3 
min. hi 


3 5, 
Plint „or Orlo, „ a L- 
1s 


Hella, or Ciniiure. The: Plinth i 
1% m. the Thorws 12 fm. and the 


— 


a Thorus of 12 m. ache at the 
lame time he places above the The- 
rus a Lift of 3 m. which in all, I 
think, makes more than + a Mo- 
ils ab makes the Zn of 

i ma 
Parts, viz. a Plinth, N 
Fillet; all which he reckons 30 m. 


— + a Module. | 


6. Dorick.) This Baſe Vitrwuins 
reckons to canſiſt of 6 Parts, viz. 
a Plinth, 2 Thorus's, 1 Scotia, and 2 
Liſt; the whole Heighth of all theſe 


he allows to be 30 m. which 1 
v 


'BA 
vided, rſt. into 3 Parts, the lower 
one for the Plinth, the 2 others he 
ſubdivides into the 4, the upper one 
of which he allots to the upper 
- Thorns, the 3 lower he divides into 
2. The lower of which 2 is for 
the lower Thorus; then he ſubdi- 
vides the upper Part of theſe 2 into 
7 equal Parts, the upper and lower 
f theſe 7 are for the 2 Lifts, and 
the 5 betwixt, them are for the Sco- 
tia. But amongſt all theſe 6 Mem- 
bers, or Parts of the Baſe, there is 
one large Filter, which is 55 Part of 
the Module; but this Fillet he rec- 
kons to be no Part of the Baſe, but 
a Part of the Body of the Column. 
Palladio aſſigns 30 m. for the Al- 
titude of this Baſe: According to 
his Scheme of this Member, it is 
compoſed of 7 Parts, wiz. a Plinth, 
2 Thorws's, 3 Annulets, and a Sco- 
tia, or Cavetto; which he thus me: 
portions, viz. to the Plinth, (which 
think he may more properly call 
a Scotia, or Caſement) which is 
wrought hollow, he allots 1e m.; 
to the lower Thorns 7 m.; to the 
lower Annulet 1 £ m.; to the Ca- 
vetto 4 = m.; to the middle Annu- 
let 14%; to the upper Thorns, 4 ; 
and to the upper Aunulet 1 +. 
Scamozzi makes the Doyick Baſe 


30 m. 12 which he ſubdivides 


amongſt 6 ſmall Members, viz. (be- 
ginning below, and ſo aſcending) 1ſt, 
A Plinth, to which he allows 10 3 m. 
2. A Thorns of 8 m. 3. A Liſt of 
r mM. 4. A Scotia of 4 m. F. A 
Lift of i m. 6. A Thorus of m. 
Above all theſe he places a Lift of 2 
m. which he doth not reckon into 
the Baſe, but to be Part of the Bo- 
dy of the Column. 

Vignola alſo reckons the Height h 
of the Baſe & the Diameter of the 
Columm below, but he makes it to 
conſiſt of but 4 Parts, viz. a Plinth, 
a large and ſmall Thorws, and a Lift. 

7. Ionicł,] According to Vitru- 
vis Order, is + a Module high; 


1 A 
he deſeribes 2 forts of Baſes in this 
Order, one for the Tonick Column 
without a Pedeſtal, the other with; 
each of which Baſes conſiſt of ſmal- 
ler Members; but the Baſes differ in 
the Dimenfions of their Parts. The 
Members whereof they conſiſt, are 
theſe, wiz. A Plinth, 4 Fillets, 2 
Scotias, 2 Aftragals, and a Thor#s. 
I ſhall firſt deſcribe the Dimenſions 
of the Parts of the Jonick Baſe, with- 
out a Pedeftal. This Baſe he thus 


divides and ſubdivides, viz. he di- 


vides the whole Heighth of the Baſe 
into 3 equal Parts, the lower one 
of which is the Heighth of the 
Plinth, the two upper and remain- 
ing Parts he ſubdivides into 7 equal 
Parts, the upper 3 of which make 
the Thorus ; the 4 7ths remainin 
he ſubdivides into 8 equal Parts, ? 
of the lower $th makes the low- 
er Fillet, the other + and the 2d 
8th, and + the zd 8th, make the 
1ſt Scotia, and the upper g of the 
3d 8th makes the 2d Filet, the 4th 
and th make the 2 Aſtragals, 
the 6th Sth makes the | 
the upper & of the 6th 8th, and al! 
the 7th and 4 of the laſt, or up 
moſt 8th, make the 2d Scotia, t 
of the laſt Sth remaining, make 
the upper Filler, which ſubjoins to 
the Thorns : Above the Thorus he 
places another Fillet, which he 
reckons not any Part of the Baſe, 
but Part of the Body of the Co- 


lumn, which Fillet is +4 of the 


Body of the Column, — 5 m. | 
The Jonick Baſe, with a Pedeſtal, 
he ths divides into Parts, vix. 1ſt 
into 3 equal Parts, the | wer one of 
theſe is the Heighth of the Plinth, 
the 5 remaining he divides into 3 
— — Parts, the upmoſt of which he 
aſſigns for the Horus, the 3 re- 
maining he ſubdivides into 12 equal 


Parts, + the lower ++ he aſſigns for 


the Fillet above the Plinth, the re- 
maining + of , and the 3 next 


412ths make the firſt Scotia, the 5th 


23th 


d Filler, 
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12th makes the ad Fillet, the 6th- 
and 7th make the 2 Aftragals, and 
1 the Sth makes the next Fillet; the 
other & of the 8th and the gth, 1oth 
and 11th make the ad Scotia, and 
the 12th anq́; laſt Part makes the 
u per Fillet, which is under the 


us, 

There is alſo a Fillet above the 
Thorus, which is of the ſame Heighth 
with that without a Pedeſtal. 

Palladio aſſigns 30 m. for the Al- 
titude of this Baſe, and according to 
his Scheme, this Member is divided 
into 6 ſmaller Members; 1. A Plinth, 
(or rather, as he delineates it, a Caſe- 
ment) of 10 m. 2. A Thorus of 74 
m. z. A Liſt of 14 m. 4. A Sco- 
fia of 4 1 m. 5. Another Lift, or 
Cincture of 14 m. 6. A Thorus of 
rm. all which makes 30 m. which 
compleats his Baſe. Above which, 
on the Foot of the Body of the 
Column, he mew an Aſtragal of 
2 4 m. and above that a Cincture of 
1 + m. all which makes 33 f m. 

Stamox xi makes the Ionick 30 m. 
high alſo, and of the“ ſame Number 
of Parts and Form with Palladio, 
vix. iſt. A Plinth, (which is con- 
cave) of 10+ m. 2. A Thorus of 
8m. 3.Alifftofim. 4. A $co- 
tia of 4 Fm. F. A Lit 1 m. 6. 
Another Thorus of 5 m. all which 
makes the Baſe of zo m. above 
which, on the Column, are 2 ſmall 


Members more, viz. An Aſtragal of + 


2 4 m. and a Lift of 1 m. all 
which added together, make 34 m. 
in Heighth. ; 

Vignola compoſes his Tonick Baſe 
of the ſame Number of {mall Mem- 
bers, and of the ſame Form with 
Vitrwvins. 

8. The Corinthian, ] According to 
Vitruvius, is F a Module high, both 
in the Corinthian Column, with a Pe- 
deſtal, and without a Pedeſral ; that 
without a Pedeſtal, he makes to con- 
bſt of 11 ſmaller Members, viz. A 
Plinth, 2 Thor's, 4 Fillets, 2 Sco- 
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tis's, and 2 Aſtragals: He divid:s- 
the Whole Heighth of this Baſe into 
4 equal Parts, the lower one of. 
theſe Diviſions he aſſigns for the 
Plinth, the 3 Parts remaining, he 
again divides into 5 equal Parts, the 
uPPer one of theſe 5 he allots for 
t 9 * Thorus, (which is the 
higheſt Member in the Baſe) ; the. 
lower Thorus he makes to contain 2 
Quarters of one of theſe 5th Parts, 
viz. All the 1ſt, or lower 5th Part, 
and + of the 2d; fo that if 4 be 
taken for the upper Thorus, and 
one 5th and a quarter of + below 
for the lower Thorus, there remain 
but 2 of theſe xths, 3 of one 5th 
which he ſubdivides into 14 equal 
Parts of 4 of the lower 1ath, be 
makes the 1ſt, or loweſt Fillet ;. 
then of the other , and all the 2d, 
3d, 4th, and + the 5th, he makes 
the lower Scotia; of the remaining 
1 N 12th Part, he makes 
the 2d Fillet, of the 6th and 7th 
Parts he makes the 2 Aftragali, of. 
x the 8th he makes the 3d Filler, 
of the other of the 8, and all 
the 9, 10, 11, and + the 12th, he 
makes the ad Scotia, and of the laſt 
4 of each 12th Part he makes the 
4h, or laſt Fillet, which ſubjoins 
the Under-ſide of the upper Thoras. 
Above the . he adds a Fillet. 
which js 24 of the Diameter of the 
Column, in Heighth, which is — 2 


m. 

The Baſe for the Corinthian Co- 
lumn, with is Pedeſtal, is of the 
ſame Heighth, and Number of Parts, 
and each Part hath the ſame Dimen- 
ſions with that which hath no Pe- 
deſtal. 

Palladio makes this Baſe to con- 
tain 8 ſmaller Members, viz. 1 Orlo, 
2 Thorus's, 2 Aſtragals, 2 Cindlures, 
and 1 Scotia. Tis my Thoughts, 
that either the Author, or the In- 

aver, hath made a great Blunder in 
the Diviſion and Subdiviſion of this 
Baſe, which I exhibit to you as I 
of fouud 
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lower Thorns ; 
er 5th and ;z. 
that the high ; 
the 2d gt ining, he 
ſubdivides into z of F 
the lower 12t the 1ſt 
Fillet, of the all the 
| zd, zd, 4th, he 
= makes the 1ſt re- 
next Aftragal of + m. and then the 2 the the 
Thorus of 5 m.; above all theſe 2d Filler, of th he 
l $ Members of the Baſe he places makes the m en of 
1 another Aſtragal of 2 + m. and above f the 8th he Fillet 
1 that a Cin#ure: Thus I have given of the remaini 
1 a very lame Account of this A th, and 3 
, but I may thank the Au- the tath, he makes the ad Scoria ; 
thor, or Graver, or both, that it is of the ining F of the 12th he 
no better. makes the laſt » which is ju 
Seamox xi, according to his Pour- under the u 
traiture of this Baſe, makes it 30 Baſe, on the 
rh. high, and he divides this grand he makes a Filler, which is 24 of 
the Diameter of the Column below. 


Member into 8 petty Members of 


and laſt of all, another Thorws of 4 lows 9 m. then follow 2 Thorws's 
4 m. all which makes ze m. 7 m. then a L of f m. next a 
Above the Baſe he places two other Scotia of 3 m. then — of 


Baſe to be 30 m. alſo; and as to the another Lif of + m. and then the 
Form, he makes it much the ame upper Thorus of 4 m. above which 
with Vitruvius. 1 on the Foot of the Column, he places 
9. Compoſite, Compound, or another Aſtragal of 3 m. and above 
min.] Vitruvins makes this Baſe that a Lift of 1 m. | 
to contain 30 m. in Altitude. This Sramoxzi makes the Roman Baſe 
Member be divides into 16 30 m. high, the which he divides 
aller, viz. a Plinth, 3 'Thorus's, amongſt 7 ſmaller Members, vix. 
(one of which is in the middle, 10 m. to a concave Plinth, 7 m. to 
where the 2 Afrragals are in the the iſt Thorws, 2 m. to an Aſtragat, 
Corinthian Order) 4 Fillers, and 2 1 m. to the iſt Lit, 4 m. to the 
Scotia's. This Member he firſt di- Scotia, 1 m. to the 2d Lift, and 5 m. 
vides into 4 Parts, the lower one to the upper Thorus, which is the 
of which is for the Heighth of the higheſt Member in the Baſe ; but 
Plinth ; the other 3 he ſubdivides above the Baſe he places 2 Members, 
into 5, of the upper one of which wiz. an 4fragal of 2 } m. and 4 
he makes the upper Thorus; the Liſt of 15 m. 2 
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BA 
makes his Raman Baſe 
very much like Vierwyins's, only he 
places 2 Aſtragals in the middle be- 
twixt the 2 Scotia's, where Vitru- 
wvius has a Thors. | 

* BASE of a Conick Section, in 
Geometry, is a Right Line in the 
Hyperbola and Parabola ariſing from 
the common Interſection of the Se- 
cant Plane, and the Baſe of the 
Cone. 

* BASE diſtindt, in Opticks, the 
preciſe Diſtance from the Pole of a 
convex Glaſs, in which the Objects 
appear diſtinct and well d | 


The Focus. 
+ BASE of # ſolid Figure in Geo- 


_ metry, the lowermoſt Side of any 


Figure, on which it ſtands. 

* BASE of a Triangle, in Trigo- 
nometry, any Side of a Triangle 
may be called the Baſe ; but that is 
moſt properly ſo called that lies 

to the Horizon. 

+ BASIL, among Joiners, is the 
floping Edge wherewith a Chizel, 
or the Iron of a Plane, Ge. is 
ſometimes ground, If the Baſil be 
thin, the Tool cuts. the better and 
ſmoother; it otherwiſe, it is the 
ſtronger ; wherefore the Artificer 
uſually makes his Baſil 12 degr. for 
ſoft Wood, and 18 tor hard. 

BASILIC, from the Greek Ba/ilike, 
Royal, among the Ancients, was a 
large Hall, with Portico's, Iſles, and 
Tribunal, where the Kings them- 
ſelves adminiſtred Juſtice; but the 
Name is ſomewhat differently ap- 

lied now. a- days; being given to 

hurches and Temples ; as alſo to 
certain ſpacious Halls in Princes 
Courts, where the People hold their 
Aſſemblies, and the Merchants meet 
and converſe together; as that of 
the Palais at Parts. 

* BASIS, in Architecture, 
Foot that bears up a Pillar. 
Baſe. | 

+ BASON, a Reſervatory for 
Water ; fee Miller's Gardener's Dic- 


the 
See 
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tionary for an Account of the vari- 
dus Sorts of Baſons, the Manner of 
making them, the Cement made for 
them, c. Baſon is alſo uſed for a 
kind of Royal Dock. for Ships of 


War. 

+ BASSO RELIEVO, in Maſon» 
ry, Carving, Caſting, G&c. is the 
fame as Low Relief, or imboſſed 
Work ; 4. e. when only one half of the 
Bodics or Figures are repreſented, 
or when the Work is low, flat, or 
little raiſed. 

* BASTOON, or BATTOON, in 
Architecture, a round Member in- 
compaſling the Baſe of a Pillar, be- 
tween the Plinth and the Liſt. The 
ſame as Torgs, 

BATEMENT, a Term uſed by 
ſome Carpenters, ſignifying _ 
to abate, or waſte a piece of Stuff, 
by forming it to a delign'd Purpoſe. 

hus, inſtead of asking how much 
was cut off from ſuch a Piece of 
Stuff, ſome Carpenters will ask 
what Batement that Piece of Stuff 
had. 

* BATON, ſee Baſtoon. 

BATTEN, ſay ſome, is a Scantling 
of Stuff, of 3, 4, 5. or 6 Inches 
broad, and but ſeldom above 1 Inch 
thick ; the Length unlimited. Joi- 
ners and Carpenters call thoſe Pieces 
Battens, which are bradded upon 
the plain Boards of Doors, Windows 
ec. to make an Appearance ot 
Stiles, Rails, or Montans, as if the 
Door were wainſcotted. Theſe are 
of different Breadths, from 2 to 7 
Inches ; and on both Edges of ſuch 
as are deſigned to repreſent Montans, 
Stiles, ec. a Moulding or Ogee is 
generally-ſtruck, 

* BATTEN DOORS. t. Hbat.] 
Batten Doors are (as I faid before) 
ſuch as ſeem to be Wainſcot ones, 
tho' they are not ſo; for in Wainſcot 


ones the Pannels are grooved into 


the Framing; but here they firſt 
Joint and glue the Boards, which are 
cut ” the tull Length and — 
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of the Door-caſe, which Gluing 
being dry, they traverſe them over, 
both in Length and Breadth, with 
a long Plane, and then ſmooth them, 
and then fit on the Batten, on the 
Front- ſide. And this is what they call 
ſingle Batten Doors; for you muſt 
note there are double Batten Doors, 
viz. ſuch as are batten'd on both 
Sides, tho' that is but ſeldom done. 
But there are commonly uſed ſuch 
Batten'd Doors, as are call'd double 
Doors, viz.ſuch as are front, or outer 
Doors; they are uſually made of 
whole Deal, and then batten'd on 
the Out-fide, and Pieces of 4 or 5 
Inches broad, miter'd round on the 
Edges, on the Inſide of the Door, 
and then croſs the Door betwixt 
theſe Pieces, it is lined with lit 
Deal, which makes it level with the 
miter'd Pieces. I have ſeen ſome 
Doors that have been lin'd with 
Pieces put Beviling, and not at 
right Angles, but near Miter to the 
Sides of the Door, and when all is 
plained off level, it hath been divided 
out in Rhombus's, and ſtruck with 
a Pencil, and at the Angles of the 


Rhombus's were round-headed Nails 


driven, which added ſomething of 
Beauty to the Work : This Way of 
Lining upon the Doors, viz. point- 
ing from the lower Corner behind, 
toward the upper Corner before, I 
believe may be a good Way to pre- 
vent a Door from ſagging, or ſink- 
ing at the Fore-corner, whenever 
the Joints ſhall happen to unglue. 
2. Price.] As to the Price of 
ſuch Doors, vid. Doors, No. 4, where 
you will find Price of Materials, and 
Workmanſhip ; but I ſhall here add, 
that for Workmanſhip of making Bat- 
ten Doors of {lit Deal, about an Inch 
thick, (or of thin whole Deals) glued, 
and batten'd on one Side, 4 5. per 
Door is a good moderate Price : 
But ſuch as are mention'd above, 
(which are for Front, and other 
outer Doors) viz. both Batten'd and 
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Lin'd, are worth 7 s. per Door 
Workmanſhip. [But tho? theſe were 
the Prices in Mr. Neve's time, we 
muſt = omg that there can be no 

ndance u them, nor any 
— reliel « on, without the 
Dimenſions of the reſpective Doors 
were known and adjuſted.] 

BATTER, a Term uſed by Work- 
men to ſignify that a Wall, a Piece 
of Timber, or the like, doth not 
ſtand upright, but leans from you, 
into the Building, when you 
before it ; but when it leans to- 
ward you, they ſay it over-hangs, 
or hangs over. 

+ BATTLEMENTS, the Turrets 
of Houſes built flat; a Piece of Ma- 
ſonry or Brick work on the Top of 
Buildings indented or notch'd. 

* BAUFREY, an old Word for 
a Beam or ]oilt. 

BAY, the Magnitude of a Barn ; 
for if a Barn conſiſt of a Floor and 
two Heads, where they lay Corn, 


they ſay a Barn of two Bays ; theſe 


Bays are from 14 to 20 Foot long, 
and Floors from 10 (the ſmall 
Size) to 12 broad, and — 20 
long, which is the Breadth of the 
Barn : If a Bay be 20 Foot long, 
then there is commonly a Pair of 
Prick-poſts in the middle, and a 
Beam to hold in the Rod from bend- 
ing the Raiſons: But if the Bays 
are not above 16 Foot, and the 
Timber ſtout, then there are no 
Poſts; but at the End of each Bay, 
where there are always hangin 
Braces, framed into the Beam, a 
Poſts, and alſo a croſs Cell to hold 
in the Side Cells from flying out 
when the Barn is filld; and tis 
common for large Barns to conſiſt 
of divers ſuch Bays. 

+ BAY of Faiſh, in Architecture, 
the Space between two Beams. 

BAY-WINDOW, ſuch a one as 
is compoled of an Arch of a Circle 
ſtanding without the Streſs of the 
Building; by which Means Specta- 
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may the better ſee what is acted in 
the Street. 

* BEACH. See Beech. 

+ BEACON, from By a Habita- 


tion, and Ken to diſcover ; or of Bea- 


con, or Beacoman, to ſhew by a Sign: 
a long Pole ſet on a riſing Ground, 
near the Sea Coaſts, with Pitch- 
barrels fitted to it, ready to be fired, 
to give notice of Invaſions, ec. 
EAD, in Architecture, a Mould- 

ing, of about a quarter of a Circle, 
ulla made by FIR upon the 
Edge of a Piece of Stuff, as a Skirt- 
ing-board, the Lining of a Door- 

e, the inner or lower Edge of an 
Architrave, or the like. A Bead and a 
Boxltin differ very little, only in Mag- 
nitude; for, when they are large, 
Workmen commonly call them 
Boultins. Sometimes a Bead- plain is 
{et on, upon the Edge of each Faſ- 
cia of an Architrave, and ſometimes 
alſo this Moulding (eſpecially in the 
Corinthian and Roman Order is cut, 
or carved, in ſhort Emboſſments, re- 
ſembling Womens Beads in Semi- 
relief; and ſometimes likewiſe an 
Aſtragal is thus carved; in both 
which theſe Carvings are call d 
Beads. | 

+ BEAK, in Architecture, a little 
Fillet on the Edge of the Larmier, 
or Eaves of a Houſe, which forms 
a Canal, and makes a kind of Pen- 
dant. 

Chin BEAK, a Moulding, the 
ſame as a quarter Round, except 
that it is inverted in its Situation. 

BEAM. 1. Hhat.] In Building is 
a Piece of Timber, which always 
lies croſs the Building, into which 
the Feet of the principal Rafters 
are framed. No Building hath leſs 
than 2 of theſe Beams, wiz. one at 
each Head; into theſe Beams the 
Girders of the Garret Floor are 
framed ; and if it be a Timber 
Building, the Teazle Tenons of the 
Poſts are framed. The Teazle Te- 
nons are made at right Angles to 


BE 
thoſe which are made on the Poſts 
to oy into the Raiſons, and the 
Reliſh, or Cheats ot theſe Teazle 
Tenons ſtand up within an luch 
and a half of the Top of the Rai- 
ſon; and the Beam is cauked 
down (which is the ſame as Dove- 
tailing acrols) till the Cheeks of the 
Mortiſes, in the Beam conjoin- with 
thoſe of the Teazle Tenon on the 
Poſts. | 

2. The Size.) The Beams, accord- 
ing to an Act of Parliament for the 
Rebuilding of the City of London, 
after the Fire, were appointed to 
be of the following 2 viz, 
Thoſe in Length 15 Feet muſt be 
in their Square 7 and F Inches; 
thoſe 16 Feet long, $ and 6 Inches 
{quare; and thoſe of 17 Feet, 10 and 
6 Inches; and ſo proportionably to 
their Lengths. But in the Country, 
where Timber is more plentiful ; 
they generally make their Beams 
ſtouter 


Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, That all 
Beams, Girders, and Summers ought 
to be of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
durable Timber, 

+ BEAM - COMPASSES, an In- 
ſtrument of Wood or Braſs, having 
{liding Sockets or Curſors, to ſerve 
to carry ſeveral ſhitting Points, for 
drawing and dividing Circles with 
very long Radii. It is uſed in large 
Projections, for drawing the Furni- 
tures on Wall-Dials, Sc. 

BEAM-FILLING. 1. What] 
Wich Plaiſterers is filling up the 
vacant Space between the Raiſon 
and the Roof, whether of Tiling, 
Thatching, Cc. Tis a fort of 
Work that is very cuſtomary in 
the C » Where they do not 
parge or plaiſter their Garrets. They 
thus perform this ſort of Werk; 
viz. They take ſome Pieces of 
Stones, or Bricks, and lay them te- 
twixt the Natters upon the Raiſon, 
and then —＋ upon it with Loam; 
or elſe they ſet ſome Tileg with 

F 2 one 


1 

one Edge upon the Raiſon, and the 
other leaning againſt the Roof, and 
then upon theſe Tiles plaiſter with 
Loam 


2. Price.) The uſual Price for 
Work manſhip only, in the Country, 
is a Halfpenny per Foot, Lineal Mea- 
fure ; [but this has its Variation; for 
ſometimes, when the Trouble of 
Scaffolding has required it, or long 
Ladders have been neceſſary, there 
has been given from 3 d. to 44. 
per Foot.) 

BEAR, Timber is ſaid to bear at 
its whole Length. when neither a 
Brick-wall, or Poſts, c. ſtand be- 
tween the Ends of it. But if either 
a Brick-wall, or Poſts be trimm'd 
up to the Timber, then it is ſaid 
to bear only at the Diſtance between 
the Brick-wall or Poſt, and either 
End of the Timber. Thus Carpen- 
ters uſually ask, What | 

BEARING ſuch a Piece of Tim- 
ber has ? the Anſwer to fuch a 
Queſtion is 10, 12, 15, Cc. Foot, 
according to the Length of the 
whole Timber, or elſe according 
to the Diſtance between either End 

of the Timber; and a 
" BEARER, i. e. A Poſt, or Brick- 
wall, that is trimm'd up between 
the Ends of a Piece of Timber to 
ſhorten its Bearing. 

* BEAUTY, in Architecture, is 
the agreeable Form and pleaſing Ap- 
pearance, and Symmetry, with 
which an ciegant Building ſtrikes the 
Eye of the Beholder. 

+ BED, with Maſons, is a Courſe 
or Range of Stones. Sec Stone, No. 4. 

BED-MOULDING, is a Term 
uſed commonly among modern 
Workmen to lignify thoſe Members 
in 2 Cornice, which are below the 
Coronet, or Crown ; for Example, 
tis now common for Joiners to 
have their Bed-morldins to conſiſt 


of theſe 4 Members, 1121. (below )) 


an Ogee. 2. A Liſt. 3. A large 


BY 
Boultin. And 4th and laſtly, under 
the Coronet another Liſt. 

* BEECH, from the Saxon Bece, a 
well-known Tree. It will grow to 
a conliderable Stature on the Decli- 
vities of Hills, alſo on barren or ſtony 
Ground, and reſiſts the Wind better 
than moſt Trees. Tis very proper 
for large Hedges; alſo to ſurround 
Plantations in Wilderneſs Quarters, 
and may be kept to any Figure. Its 
Wood is of great Uſe to Turners, 


for Trenchers, Trays, Diſhes, Buck- 


ets, Sc. and to Joiners for Stools, 
Bedſteads, Coffers, c Irs Maſt is 
good for Swine and Deer; it alſo 
yields a ſweet Oil, and hath afforded 
a Sort of Bread to ſome Families. 
For the Manner of its Propagation, 
Culture, ec. ſee Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, under Fagus. 

* BEETLE, or Beytel, from the 
Saxon, a great wooden Inſtrument 
or Mallet, tor driving of Piles, Stakes, 
ec. and for cleaving of Wood, and 
ſuch like Uſes. 

* BETTEE, an Inſtrument made 
uſe of to break open Doors, Houles, 

c 


BEVIL, an Inſtrument made uſe 
of by Carpenters, Bricklayers, Ma- 
ſons, Cc. fr the adjuſting of Angles. 
Any Angle thar is not ſquare, is 
call d a Bevil Angle; whether it 
be more obtuſe, or more acute than 
a Right Angle; but if it be half 
as much as the Right Angle, viz. 
45 Degrees, then Workmen call it 
Mitey ; they have alſo a Term half 
Miter, which is an Angle that is + 
of a Quadrant, or Square, viz. An 
Angle ot 22 4 Degrees; this they 
call an half Miter. 

* BEZEL, or Bezil, the —_w 
Part of the Collet of a Ring that 
incompaſſes or faſtens rhe Stone. 
Higgiuus derives it from the French 
Word Bain. 

* BIANGULATED, or Biangulous, 
any thing that has two Corners. 


+ BICE, 


0 - 


+ BICE, a Colour uſed by Paint- 
ers; tis both Blue and Green. Blue 
Bice is the beſt and brighteſt of all 
Blues uſed in — 9 — 
it is N uires the 
bour Rk — 

* BIGA, a Carriage with two 
Wheels. 

BILL, an Account of Work done, 
Materials uſed, G. For the Me- 
thod of drawing up Tradeſmens 
Bills, we ſhall give ſome Examples, 
under the following Heads, vix. 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, Glaziers and 
Smiths. 

* BILL is alſo the Name of an 
edg'd Tool uſed for lopping of Trees, 
Cc. When it has a long Handle, tis 
call'd a Hedging-Bill, when a ſhort 
one, a Hand- Bill. 

* BIMEDIAL, with Mathema- 
ticians, if two medial Lines commen- 
ſurable only in Power containing a 
r2tional ReQtangle, one compounded, 
the whole Line ſhall be irrational, 
and a firſt b:medial Line. 

* BINARY Arithmetick, where 
two Figures only are uſed, as o and 
1, and the Cypher multiplies every 
thing by 2, as in common Arith- 
metick by 10; as 1 is 1, 10, is 2, 
11 is 3, 100 is 4, Cc. 

* BINARY Number, a Number 
compos'd of two Units. 

BINDING JOISTS. 1. What. ] 
Binding Foiſts, are thoſe Joiſts in 
any Floor, into which the Trim- 
mers of Stair-caſes (or Well-holes for 
the Stairs) and Chimney-ways are 
framed; theſe ought to be ſtouter 
than common Joits 

2. Scantlin, or Size.] The Size of 
theſe, as well as all other Timber 
Members, was ſettled by an Act of 
Parliament before the Re-buildin 
of London. According to which 
Act, Binding-Foiſts, which contain 
in Length 7 Feet, muſt be in their 
Squares 6 and 5 Inches; thoſe in 
Length 9 Feet muſt be 7 and 5 Inch. 
and thoſe of 11 or 12 Feet long, muſt 


B L 
be in their Squares 8 and 5 Inches; 
and no leſs. 

* BINOMIAL ROOT, in Ma- 
thematicks, is a Root compoſed of 
two Parts. If it has 3 Parts, it is 
called a Trinomial; and if more a 
Multinomial. 

* BIPARTIENT, in Arithmetick, 
2 Number that divides another into 
two, without a Remainder. Hence 

*#BIPARTITION, the Art of di- 
viding into two Parts. See Biſe#. 

* BIPEDANEOUS, a Work that 
is two Feet thick, deep, or hollow 
within the Ground, | 


* BIPUNCTUAL, that which 
has two Points. 


o gs a double Qua- 
K 


drate or Square. 

* -BISECT, or Bife#, in Geome- 
try, is to cut or divide a Line, 
Angle, Arch, or any other thing, 
into two equal Parts. The ſame as 
Bipartition. 80 | 

* BISEGMENT fignifies the Cut- 
ting of a Segment into two equal 
Halves. 

* BISMUTH, a fort of im 
Metal like Tin, but brittle, call'd Tin» 
glaſs. | 

* BISTER, or Biffre, with Paint- 
ers, and other Artificers, a Colour 
made of Soot boiled,and afterwards di- 
luted in Water, to waſh their Deſi 

* BIT, a little Tool of different 
Sizes, fitted to a Stock, to bore with. 

* BITUMEN, a kind of fat Clay 
or Slime, clammy like Pirch, and in 
Smell ſomewhat like Brimſtone. T he 
Ancients uſed it inſtead of Mortar 
tor Building, and alſo inſtead of Oil 
tor Lamps. 

+ BLACK, from Blac, Saxon, a 
Colour opaque and porous, which 
imbibing all the Light falling on it, 
reflects none, and for that Reaſon 
exhibits no Colour. That which is 
uſually called Lamp- black is pro- 
duced from the roſiny Parts of E ir- 
trees in Sweden and Norway. But 
the real Black of Lamps gives a finer 

Colour, 
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Colour, but cannot be got in 

tities for general Uſe. Another fine 
Black is produced from Ivory burnt, 
but is dearer than the firſt. 

+ BLOCK, a Piece of Marble as 
it comes from the Quarry. Alſo 
the Stem or Stump of a Tree. 

* BLOOM, a four-ſquare Piece 
of Iron, of two Feet long. 

+ BOARD, a Plank, or Table, or 
any Piece of Wood for Flooring and 
other Uſes. 

+ BOARD-Meaſuring, the Meaſur- 
ing a long Square. There is a Line up- 
on moſt Joint-Rules, witha little Table 
on the End of all Numbers beyond 
the Length of the Rule, as follows, 


to bear a Body 


— ——— — 


By this it will be found, that if the 
Breadth be one Inch, the Length 
muſt be 12 Feet; if 2, 6 Feet; if 
5. 2 Feet 5 Inches, ec. The reſt 
of the Lengths are expreſſed thus 
in the Line: If the Breadth be g 
Inches, you will find it againſt 16 
Inches, counted from the other End 
of the Rule; if the Breadth be 11 
Inches, a little above 13 will be the 
Length of a Foot, c. 
BOARDING of Walls. 
ther Boarding. 
| BOAT-Nails ; fee Nails, Art. 5. 
+ BODY, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is a Syſtem or Aliociation 
of ſolid, maily, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable Particles, ranged or dit- 
ſed in this or that Manner. In 
Geometry, body is a Magnitude that 
has Length, Breadth, and Thicknets; 
it is oppoſed to the Definition which 
Naturaliſts give of the Word, as 
Body with theſe is impenetrable, and 
with thoſe penetrable. So 
Regular Body, with the latter, 
has all its Angics, Sides, and Planes 
equal ; as 


Sec Mea- 


BO 
Irregular Body is the contrary. 


Among Painters, a Colour is ſaid 
„ When it mixes fo 
kindly with the Oil, as to be in- 
tirely and ſmoothly incorporated 
with it, without ſeparating from 
the Oil when laid on, as is the Caſe 
of ſome Colours. 

* Platonick Body; the fame as 
Regular Body: There are but five 
kinds of theſe ; the Dodecaedron, 
conſiſting of 12 Pentagons ; the 
Hexaedron of 6; the Icoſaedron of 
20; Octaedron of 8, and Tetra- 
edron of 4 Angles, and the Cube of 
6 Squares. 

BOLTS, Iron Faſtenings for Doors, 
c. They are of various Sorts, as 
Plate, Round, and Spring Bolts. 

Plate and Spring Bolts are made 
uſe of to faſten Doors and Windows; 
and theſe are of different Sizes, 
and Prices. I have known, ſays 
Mr. Neve, ſmall Spring Belts ſold at 
3 d. + per Piece, others at 9 d. 
others at 14 d.; and ſo likewiſe 
Plate Bolts, ſore are 9 d. 10 d. ec. 
per Piece. 

There are alſo. Braſs knob'd Bolts; 
ſhort, are about 10 d. per Piece; long, 
for Folding-Doors, about 18 d. per 
Piece. Iron Balcony Bolts, about 1 s, 

There are alſo Braſs-plate Bolts, 
at about 10 d. per Piece. There are 
alſo Round Bolts (or long Iron Pins) 
with a Head at one End, and a Key- 
hole at the other; theſe are com- 
monly ſold by the Pound, wiz. 3 d. 
2, or 4d. per Pound. | 

* BOLTS are alſo Pieces of Wood, 
cleft with Wedges, in order to be 
{plit into other Pieces for Laths. 

BOND, a Term uſed among 
Carpenters, exc. for when they ſay, 
Make good Bond, they mean, - faſten 
the two, or more Pieces of Timber 
well together, cither with Tenant- 
ing or Mortiſing, or Dove-tailing, 
ec. [S2 when Bricklayers make 
uſe of the fame Phraſe, they mean 
that the Joints of the Bricks, &c. 
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not be made over, or upon 
other Joints, which would neceſſa- 
rily weaken the Work. The Man- 
ner of doing this is known by every 


Workman, and need not ex- 
plained.) 
* BUOTH, a Building run up with 


Boards at Fairs, &'c. to act Plays, 
Interludes, or Farces in. 

+ BOSCAGE, or Boſſage, in Ar- 
chitecture, any Stone that has a 
Projecture, and is laid rough in a 
Building to be carved into Capitals, 
Mouldings, &c. Alſo Stones laid 
chiefly in the Corners of Structures, 
in what they call Ruſtick Work, 
which, by means of Indentures or 
Channels left in the Joinings, ſeem 
to advance beyond the Naked of an 
Edifice. They are alſo called Ruſtick 


Hons. 
2 BOSC AGE, Lat. in Painting, x 
Picture that repreſents much Wood, 
or Trees. 

3088E. a Conduit built after 
the Manner of a Gor-bellied, or Tun- 


bellied Figure. 


BOTHAM-NAILS; ſee Nails, 
No. 2. 

BOULDER-WALLS. 1. hat.] 
That is, Walls, made of round lints, 
or Pebbles, which are found where 
the Sea hath a Beach caſt up, and 
alſo at ſome other Places where 
there are Plenty of Flints. 

2. The Method of Building them.] 
Tis uſual (if they can ſo fit it) for 2 
Bricklayers to work upon a Wall at 
a time, one at one fide, right-handed, 
the other at the other, left-handed ; 
for two ſuch fit beſt to work to- 

ether in this ſort of Work: They 

ve a Hod of Mortar pour'd on 
their Work, which they part be- 
twixt them, ſpreading each toward 
himſelf, and then they lay their 
Boulders or Flints. They always 
work with a very ſtiff Mortar, 
and had need to have a good Length 
of Work before them; for they 
work but one Courſe in Heighth at 
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a Time; for, if they ſhould do 
more, it would be apt to ſwell out 
at the Sides, and run down; and 
ſo they are forced to work conti- 
nually in Length: If it chance to be 
miſty Weather, tis difficult ro make 
the Work ſtand. [It is a Practice 
among ſome, to lay Laths in the 
Wall angle-wiſe, and then to croſs 
them chequer-wiſe, at the Heighth 
of every two or three Feet, in or- 
der to ſecure the Work in bad Wea- 
ther. 

3. Frice.] They work by the 
Square, or 100 Foot; for which 
their uſual Price is 12 8. for Work · 
manſhip only. 

BOULTIN, in Architecture, is a 
Convex-moulding, that conſiſts of 
an exact 4 of a Circle; being the 
Member next below the Plinth in 
Tuſcan and Dorick Capitals. See 
Quarter Round. 

* BOUND Maſonry, that in which 
the Stones are placed one over ano- 
ther like Tiles, the Mountcrs being 


. perpendicular, and the Joints of their 


Beds level; ſo that the Joint fall di- 
rectly over the Stone below. This 
is more durable and ſolid than Ner- 
work, but not ſo beautitul. 

* BOX, a well-known Wood, 
uſeful among different Artificers, as 
Turners, Engravers, Mathematical 
Inſtrument- makers, gc. 

* BOX and Needle, with Mathe- 
maticians, a ſmall Compaſs apply'd 
to a Theodolite, or other ſuch In- 
ſtrument, uſed in Surveying, ee. 
to find out how any Place is ſituated. 

BRACE, in a Building, is a Piece 
of Timber, which is framed in with 
Bevil Joints, to keep the Building 
from ſwerving either this or that 
way; they are call'd Strutts, when 
fram'd in the King-piece, and prin- 
cipal Rafters. 

BRACHIOLUM, with Mathema- 
ticians, a Member of an Inſtrument 
uſed upon Aſtrolabes, &. It is 


ſometimes call'd a creeping Index. 
* BRACKET, 


B R 


* BRACKET, from the Italian 
Bracietto, a cramping Iron, a kind 
of Stay in Timber-work. Alfo a 
Piece of Wood to ſupport Shelves, 
c. is ſo called. | 

BRADS. 1. hat.] Are a fort 
of Nails, ſlender, and without Heads. 
Some Ironmongers diſtinguiſh them 

fix Names, viz. 

2. Ze! Plain, for hard Wood- 
wainſcot, from 1 Inch to 2 4 in 
Length. 

3. Batten.) For ſoft Wood-wain- 
ſcot, the Sorts are, 1d. 2d. 3d. 
Ditto, large 4 d. Ditto large, 5d. 6d. 
4. Flooring.) Plain for ſoft Wood, 
Jouts, the Sorts are 14, 15, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 28, 32, and 
36 lb. per M. 

5. Ditto ſtrong.] Fit for hard 
Joiſts; the Sorts are 15, 18, 19, 
24, and 32 tb. per M. 

6. Quarter-heads.] For ſoft Wood 
the Sorts are 10, 13, 15, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 28, and 32 ti. per M. 

7. Ditto ſtrong.) For hard Wood- 
Joiſts, the Sorts are 14, 20, 34, 44» 
and 54 th per M. 

N. B. All Bill-brads, alias Quar- 
ter-heads, are very fit for ſhailow 
Joiſts that are ſubject to warp, or 
for Floors laid in Haſte, or by un- 
skilful Perſons, becauſe the Bill to 
the Head will hinder the Boards 
from ſtarting from the Joiſts, but 
doth not make ſo ſmooth Work as 
plain Brads. | 

Laſtly, as to the Prices of Brads, 
T ſhall ſet down a few as follow, 
VIZ. 

1. Of Batten Brads, vulgarly call'd 


Foyner's-brads, the uſual Price of 1000. 


of 2 Inch is 20d. an Inch and half 
15d. an Inch 11 d.: 

2. Of Quarter-heads, or Bill-brads 
for ſoft Wood-floors, the uſual Price 
of a 1000 of 15th is 4s. 9d. 18 15 
is 5 s. 6 d. 

+ BRANCHES, with Architects, 
are thoſe Arches in Gothick Vaults, 
which traverſe from one Angle to 


BR | 
another, di -wile, and for m 2 
Croſs between the other Arches, 
which make the Sides of the Square, 
of which the Arches are Diagonals. 
* BRANDRITH, a Fence or Rail 
about the Mouth of a Well. 


BREAK-IN, a Term uſed by Car- 


ters, when they gut, (or rather 
reak) a Hole in Brick-walls with 
their Ripping-chiſſe], 
 BREST, or Breaſt, in Architec- 
ture, the ſame Member in a Co- 
lumn that others call a Thorws. 
BREST-SUMMERS, in a Timber 
Building, are Pieces into which the 
Girders are framed, in all the Floors 
but the Ground-floor (when they 
call it a Cell) and Garret-floor (when 
it is call'd a Beam). As to their Size 
or Square, tis the ſame by the Act of 
Parliament with Girders, which ſee. 


; You muſt note by the way, that 


I mean here all ſuch Pieces as are 
in the exterior Part of the Building, 
whether in the Front, Flanks,or Rear 
of the Building; for the Pieces in 
the internal Part of the Building, 
into which the Girders are framed 
are call'd Summers. 

The Breſi-ſummers in London, Mr. 
Leybourn ſaith, are uſed to be mea- 
ſured by the Foot, running Meaſure ; 
They are there valued by the ſolid 
Foot; if of Oak, at 3s. per Foot; 
if Fir, 2s, But this has ſometimes 
vary d. 

A BREW-HOUSE is a neceſſary 


Part in all Dwelliog-houſes, eſpeci- 


ally in the Country: Sir Henry Ho- 
ton, in his Elem. Arch. ſaith, That 
all Offices that require Heat ; as 
Brew-houſes, Bake-houſes, Waſh-houſes, 
Kitchins, &c. ought to be placed 
in the Meridional Part of the Build- 
ing, if the Potition of the Houſe, 
in reſpect of the High-ſtreet, or the 
like, will admit of it. 

BRICKS. I. What.) A factiti- 
ous or artificial kind of Stone, of a 
reddiſh Colour ; of various Forms, 


Maguitudes and Uſes. 
| II. Wheredf 
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II. ere made.] Pliny faith, 
That if 8 have — Bricks, 
they muſt not be made of any Earth 
that is full of Sand or Gravel, nor 
of ſuch as is gritty and ſtony, but 
of a greyiſh Marl, or whitiſh chalky 
Clay; or at leaſt a reddiſh, Earth; 
and that the beſt Seaſon to make 
Bricks is in the Spring ; for in the 
middle of Summer they are ſubject 
to crack and be tull of Chinks. 

Here, in England, they are made 
rt of a yellowiſh co- 
lour'd 10 Earth, nag agg 
vulgarly calbd Loam.) r. Ley- 
. Bricks are made of a red- 
diſh Earth, which ought to be dig- 
ed before Winter, but not made in- 
to Bricks till the Spring Seaſon. 

III. Of their Kinds and Appella- 
tions.] The Sorts of Bricks, as alſo 
their Appellations, are yarious, being 
denominated either from ſome Ac- 
ident in their. making, from their 

imenſions or Figure, from Cuſtom, 
or Method in making, from the 
Place where, or by whom made, 
or from their Uſe, gc. Now thoſe 
which derive their Names from 
Accident, are Clinkers, Samel or 
Sandal: Thoſe from their Dimen- 
ſions, are the great and ſmall (or 
Statute) and Diuoron, Tetradoron, 
and Pentadoron : Thoſe from their 
Form and Figure, are Compaſs, 
Concave, Feather-edge, and Triangu- 
lar; thoſe from Cuſtom, Statute 
and Cogging : Thoſe from the 
Methed of making, are Place and 
Stock-bricks : Thoſe from the 
Place where, or by whom, are Dutch 
or Flemiſh ; and thoſe from their 
Uſe, are Buttreſs or Pilaſter, Coping 
and Paving, Of all which we ſhall 
treat in their Order. And. 

1. Conapaſi-bricks.] Theſe are of 
a circular Form; their Uſe is for 
Steening of Walls; which is per- 
form'd thus: A good Bed of Clay 
being firſt lay'd for the Bottom, 
they pave it with Common or Sta- 


e 

tutel bricks, * laid down on it, 
and well ſettled thereon ; 
then they begin their Compaſe- 
work with the Compaſs-bricks, 
and as they carried up their Courſes, 
they ramm'd Clay in behind them 
(for they had Room left behind for 
the Purpoſe) which made all the 
Joints of the Bricks pen cloſe and 
tight together. Such Work hath 
been done where the Walls have 
been but a little Depth in the 
Ground, and in a looſe open Mould 
(where the Water hath been brought 
in by Concave-bricks) and ſome 
done betwixt 20 and 3o Years ago 
have done very well. 

As to the Price of theſe Bricks, 
we cannot be certain, but think 
they are not much dearer than Com- 
mon or Statute- bricks; but then 
the Buyer is commonly at the Charge 
of a Mould, made according to 
the Circymference of his Wall. 

2. Concave, or hollow Bricks. ] 
Theſe are like Statute, or Com- 
mon- bricks on one Side, but on the 
other they have a Concavity, which 
is Semicylindrical. This Cavity is 
about Inch deep, and 1 4 broad ; 
ſo that when two of theſe Bricks 
are placed with their Hollows to- 
gether, they are like . a Pipe of 14 
Bore ; they are uſually about 12 n. 
long, 4x broad, and 2 4 n. thick. 

As to their laying them in the. 
Ground, they generally do it itt), 
Clay; but an ancient Workman in- 
form'd me, That there muſt be Care 
taken; that no Trees, Buſhes or 
Brambles grow over theſe Bricks 
where they are laid to convey Wa- 
ter, nor yet very near them ; for if 
ſo, their Roots are apt to get in be- 
twixt the Joints of Ns Bricks, and 
there dilate their Fibres, ſo as to 
meet. together like a Ball of Hair, 
in the — which will en- 
danger the ſtopping of the Current 
of Water. Now, if this Annoy- 
ance could be infallibly prevented, 
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this would be a cheap Way to convey 
Water to a Houſe; for 6 or 8 5. 
worth of Bricks; viz. about 200, 
would do about 6 Rods; and then 
ſuppoſe that the Ditch digging, lay- 
ing the Bricks, Charge of Cay, 
and ramming up again, ſhould be 
as much more, viz. 6 or 8 s. for 6 
Rods, 1 Rod would coſt but 2 s. 
or 2 s. 8 d. and the Work would 
laſt (I had almoſt ſaid) for ever: It 
would not be the 6th Part of the 
Price of Lead-pipes, and every whit 
as ſerviceable, if not to be preferr'd ; 
becauſe not liable to be injur'd, as 
I conceive, by Frofts, which often 
burſt Leaden- pipes; for put the 
Caſe the Water ſhould be. frozen up 
in them, the Ice would probably, 
by its Expanſion, open the Joints of 
the Bricks; which, on a Thaw, 
would return to their Place, by the 
natural Gravity of the Earth, having 
no ſolid Body betwixt the Joints, 
to hinder their cloſing again. Nor 
tho' Alder-pipes are much cheaper 
than Lead, will theſe Bricks be 
above- half their Price. 

As to their Price, I have known 
them ſold in Kent for 4 s. per 100, 
and in Suſſex for 3 s. 

3. Cogging-bricks. ] Theſe are 
uſed in ſome Parts of Suſſex to make 
their Toothing, or indented Work 
under the Copeing of Walls, built 
of Great Bricks. 

They are about 10 n. long, 4 n. 
broad, and 2 2 n. thick, and are 
commonly ſold at the Price of com- 
mon Bricks. 

In uſing them, they lay them on 
the Top of the Wall, juſt under 
the Coping-bricks, in an oblique Po- 
fition, ſo that one Corner, or An- 
gle projects over about 2 f n. on 
one tide, and the oppolite diagonal 
Angle at the other, and projects as 
much over the other Side, 

4. -Coping-bricks) Are neceſſary 


Concomitants to Great Brits {or 
building Fence-walls, and are much 
uſed in ſome Parts of S. 
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The Size and Form of thoſe Cope: 
ing-bricks, are about 12 n. ſquare, 
and 4 + n. thick, having one flat or 
plain fide, and 2 flat Ends, the 2 
Edges and upper Side, are all com- 
prehended under one Curvelinear 
Surface, the 2 Edges conliſting of 
2 Boultins, join'd by 2 Caſements, 
or Hollows, to an Aſtragal, which 
is the Top of the Brick, after this 
Form =. 

Their uſual Price is from 12 to 
16 s. per foo. 

5. Dutch, or Hemiſh-bricks. ] I am 
informed that they are 6 4 n. long, 
2 & broad, and 1 4 n. thick; ano- 
ther tells me that they are 6 n, 
long, 3 n. broad, and 1 n. thick; 
for my own part, I never meaſured 
any of them. 

They are of a yellowiſh Colour. 

The paving with theſe Bricks is 
neater and ſtronger than common, 
They muſt be laid in Sand. 

They are commonly uſed here in 
England, to pave Yards and Stables 
withal, and they make a durable 
Pavement, and being laid Edge-ways, 
look handſomely, eſpecially if laid 
Herring-bone faſhion. 

They are alſo uſed in Soap-boilers 
Vats, and likewiſe in making of Ciſ- 
terns. 

It we allow 2 n. for/the Joint, 
then 72 of thoſe which are 6 & n. 


long and 2 + broad, will pave a Yard 


ſquare, but if they arg ſet on edge, 
it will require 113 to{ pave a ſquare 
Yard. 

But of the other Size, 6 n. long, 
3 n. broad, and 1 n. thick, being 
laid the flat way, 63 will pave a 
{quare Yard, but being ſet edge- 
ways, it will require 165 to pave 
a ſuperficial Yard. 

Theſe Bricks, are uſually fold for 
2 s. per loo at T6don. 

6. Clinkers } Are ſuch Bricks as 
have much Nitre or Saltpetre in 
them. which with the Violence of 
the Fire runs and glazes them. 

7 Didoron 
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7. Didbron] Were a Sort of Bricks 


uſed by the Ancients, which were 
11 Foot long, or 2 Spans, (the Word 
Doron being Greek for a Span) and 
1 Foot broad: Theſe were 'the 
ſmalleſt ſort of Bricks uſed by the 
Greeks about their private Buildings ; 


they having two larger Sizes tor. 


their publick ones, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve by and by. 

8. Feather-edge ] Are a Sort of 
Bricks formerly uſed in ſome Parts 
of Kent and Suſſex, of the ſame 
Size With Stature-bricks, but thin- 
ner at one Edge than at the other, 
on purpoſe to pen up their Brick- 

annels (as they call them) in Tim- 
ler Buildings, and they were uſu- 
ally fold amongſt the Statute-bricks 
tor that Purpoſe. b 

9. Great Bricks] Are 12 n. long, 
6 n. broad, and 3 n. thick. The 
Weight of one of them being found 
to be about 15 th, a hundred will 
weigh about 1500 lb; and a thou- 
ſand 15000 th; which is 6 Tons, 
13 C. 3 q. 20 I. So that about 
150 will be a Ton weight. 

The Uſe of theſe Bricks is to 
build Fence-walls, togerher with 
Pilaſters, or Buttreſs, and Copeing- 
bricks : I know one Place in. Sex, 
where they are much in uſe, for that 


Purpoſe. Theſe Walls are but 6 n. 


thick, fave at the Pilaſters, which 
are 12 n. and they uſually fera Pilaſter 
at every 10 Feet. I know a Wall of 
avout 9 Feet high, of theſe Sort of 
bricks, whieh ſtands very well, and 
hath been built near 30 Years : 1 am 
infor med they are much cheaper than 
Brick and 2 Walls, or 14 n. Walls 
of Statute-bricks; of which fcc 
Walls, No. IV. 

Theſe Bricks are uſually fold at 
45. fer leo. 

10. Paving-bricks.) By ſome call'd 
Paving-tiles. Of theie there are 
various Sizes, according to the 
Fancy of Workmen, and the Cu- 


tom of Places. Mr. L:yhorrn ſays 
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they are of 6, 8, 10, and 12 n. 
ſquare, in Value from 6 to 20 8. 


per hundred: And you will find that 


36 Bricks of 6 Inches ſquare; or 
21 of 8 Inches; or 13 of 10 
Inches; or 9 of 12 Inches ſquare, 
will reſpectively pave a ſquare Yard. 

In Surrey, and ſeveral Counties of 
England, are made Paving-bricks of 
3 ſeveral Magnitudes, viz. 12 n. 
{quare, and 1 f n. thick; 10 n. 
ſquare, and 1 5 n. thick; and 8 n. 
ſquare, and 1 n. thick; either of 
theſe Sorts — poliſned on the 
Surface, and well joined, and the 
Sides made equal by hewing them 
with a Brick-ax, and rubbing them 
on a rubbing Stone with ſharp 
Sand, makes an excellent Pavement, 
and very pleaſing to the Eye, eſpe- 
cially when leid Arras- ways. 

I have ſeen Experiments made 
on ſome Saſſex Paving-bricks, which 
were 6 7 n. ſquare, 1 7 n. thick, 
2 of them weighed 11 lb. Tare, ſo 
that 100 of them would weigh 
550th. and a 1000, 5500 I. and by 
conſequence about 407 of them 
iid weigh a Ton. 

I have known {ome made of 9 n. 
ſquare in Sex, which us'd to be 
ſold for 8 s. fer hundred. 

An experienced Workman told 
me he had made Paving-bricks of 
Clay 15 n. ſquare, but was much 
troubled to prevent their warping. 
Theſe Bricks, when burnt, were of 
a pale red Colour, as were alſo ſome 
which he made 6 n. ſquare of ano- 
ther Sort of Cay, ſome Miles di- 
ſtant from the tormer. 

He fays, that Paving-bricks made 
of Loam, have the reddeſt Colour, 
when burnt : But they ought to be 
made ot better Earth than common 
Bricks, tho' they ſeldom are, by 
thoſe that make them for Sale. 

He ſays alto, that beſide the 
Goodneſs ot the Earth in Paving- 
bricks, there ought to be a great 
deal of Care taken in the drying of 
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them, to ent their warping 3 
and alſo 2 wir are dry, to 9188 
them ſmooth and ſtraĩit, on that 


which is to be the upper Surface, 


and alſo to pare the Edges ftrait, 
and a little under, making an acute 
Angle with the upper fide,. and to 
ſee that they be exactly ſquare, and 
then burn them. N 
The uſual Price of 9, or 10 n. 
Paving-bricks is from 8 to 12 8. per 
ioo in the Country. I have known 
10 n. ones from Surrey, brought by 
Water to Sea- port Towns in Kent 
and Suſſex, and ſold for 10 s. per 100. 

11. Pentadoron] Are a Sort of 


Bricks in uſe formerly among the 


Greeks, being 3 f. 9 n. long, and 
1 f. broad; with theſe they, built 
their publick Edifices. See Didoron. 
12. Place-bricks ] Are generally 
made in the Eaſtern Part o Suſſex ; 
ſo call'd, becauſe there is a level, 
ſmooth Place, juſt by where rg 
ftrike or mould their Bricks, whic 
Place is prepared for the Bearer-off 
(who carries the Bricks from the 
Striker) to lay them ſingly down in 
Ricks or Rows as ſoon as moulded, 
where they are left till they are ſtiff 
enough to be turned on their 
Edges, and dreſt, (i. e. till their Ine- 
qualities and Raggedneſs are cut off.) 
When they are dry, they carry them 
to the Hacks (or Places where they 
row them up, like a Wall of 2 
Bricks thick, with ſome ſmall In- 
tervals betwixt them, to admit the 
V ind and Air to dry them) when 
the Hack is filld; they are covered 
with Straw on the Top, till they 
are dry enough to be carry'd to the 
Kiln to be burnt. | ? 
13. Pilaſter, or Buttreſ5-bricks. | 
Are of the ſame Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs with the Great Bricks, 
6. 9. they differ from them only in 


this; they have a Notch at one End, 


which is half the Breadth of the 
Brick, in Breadth, and ailo in the 
Length; they are made in the ſame 


Mould with. the Great-bricks, on 
. When they make Pilaſter-bricks, t 
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put into one Corner of the Mould 
a Cube of Wood of 3 n. ſquare ; 


which Piece cauſes the Notch in 


the Bricks when they are moulded. 
The uſe of theſe Bricks is to bond 
the Work at the Pilaſters of Fence- 


Walls, built of Great-bricks; Theſes 


Pilaſters are made a Foot | 
vix. a Brick in Length, or 2 Bricks 
in Breadth, alternately thro out the 
whole Heighth of the Pilaſter. 80 
that the Pilaſter ſtands out 3 n. be» 
yond the Surface of the Wall on 
each , J. oat ef | 

14. Samel, or Sandal-bricks,] Are 
thoſe which lie outmoſt in a Kiln, 
or F where the Saltpetre is 
not digeſted for want of Heat ;, and 
theſe are very. ſoft, and will ſoon 


mouider to Dirt. Wes 
' 15. Stock-bricks.] Theſe differ not 
from Place-bricks in Form; but 


only in the Quality of the Earth 3 
they are made upon a Stock, via. 
The Mould is put an a Stock, — 


the Manner of moulding, or ſtri 
ing of Tiles, and when one Brick 
is moulded, they la 


the Brick, and on that Brick t 

lay another ſuch Piece of Board, 
and then another Brick ; after this 
Wanner, they, lay 3 Bricks on one 
another, and fa. they continue to 
ſtrike and place them on the Stage, 
as they do Tiles, till the Stage 1s 


full, and then they take each 3 ſuc- 


ceſſively, and carry them to the 
Hacks, and turn them down @n 
their Edges; ſo that there will be 
the* Thickneſs of a thin Piece of 
Board betwixt each Brick. When 
the Hack is fill'd with one Heighth 
of Bricks, from one End to the 
other, they begin to ſet them up 
upon - thoſe firſt laid on the Hack, 
by that time they will be a little 


dricd, and will bear the others F 


tor they arc moulded of very ſti 


Earth 1 


it on a little 
Piece of Board, a little longer than 
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"heſo is more troubleſome than that in their Length not diſcernable : The 
uare, of making Place-bricks, and for Weight of Bricks is uncertain, the 
ricks making burning (beſides the dig- Gravity of Earths being very di- 
ing ol the Earth) they have 6 s. per ferent alſo; yet commonly” one” 
So 1000, Which is 1 86. more than they Brick will weigh about 5 B, faith 
, be- uſually have for making of Place- Mr. Leybourn, and will contain 
on bricks: Bus they are forced to make cubick Inches, and from ſome Modis 
| them ſo, becauſe, if they lay them 100. Tonce made an Obſervation os 
Are abread in a Place to dry, as they do the Weight of Statute-bricks; I too 
Kiln, Place-bricks, the Nature of the Earth 4, and meaſured them, and 
re is is fuch, that they'll burſt to pieces. them; I found each Brick tu be gn. 
; and An Inſtance of this Kind was told long, 4 4 n. broad, and 2 4 n, thick, 
ſoon me by an experienced Maker of and I found that the 4 weigh'd"22. 
7h Bricks and Tiles, who was fent for fo that one weigh'd 5 + th. and to 
r not to Rumford in Eſſex to make 100008 of theſe would weigh 550 Ih. and 
but of - Bricks there for a Gentleman. a 1000, 5500 th. ſo that about 40 
arth; Be having procured his Materials will be a Tun Weight. "Theſe were 
, viz. and Utenhls, went to work unad- Suſſer Bricks, of which they com- 
2 viſedly, not knowing the Quality monly reckon goo to the Load, Which, 
Jof the Earth, N ſtruck according to this Proportion, will 
Brick about 1000, when they had lain in weigh about 24 hundred and à half: 
little the Place to dry, according to the Theſe Brickg are frequently uſed 
than way of making Place-bricks, till in paving of Cellars, Waſh-houlſes, 
| wy about 10 O Clock, the Sun began Sinks, Fire-hearths, r. zo, made 
Board, | to: ſhine very hot, and his whole according to the Statute, will pave 
r this "| 1000 of Bricks burſt to pieces, ſo a Yard ſquare, and 330 will pave a 
n one that he was forced to throw them Square of 100 Feet, laid flat way; 
ue to | all away, and go to work again; for if ſet on their Edges, it 
Stage, © and then, before the Sun ſhqne too take up near as many more. 


age is hot, he thack'd, or cover'd them But I have it from Obſervation, 
3 ſuc-' | over with Straw till the next Morn- That there muſt be 32 Bricks laid 
to the ing, when raking off he Straw flat to pave a Yard, and 64 Bricks 
n en | with a Rake, they did very well ſet an Edge to pave a Yard ſquare. _ 
vill be when they came to be ſet on the I find alſo by Computation, That 
ce of Hack; and when burnt, were cu- there muſt be 4600 Statute-bricks 
When | rious red Bricks, that would ring, to make a ſuperficial Statute-rod of 
eighth when hit with any hard Thing. Brick-work, at a Brick and F thick, 
to the They always uſed to make Stock- and by Conſequence 1708 to the 
m up | bricks/at this Place, before he found Square, and 155 to the ſuperficial 
Hack, || the Way of making Place-bricks of Yard : On a Wall of a Brick and 
2 little this Sort of Earth. half thick, V. P. Numb. VIII. 
thers 16. Statute, ſmall, or common Mortar, the Quantity to a Rod of 
fy Þ Bricks.] The Dimenſions of the Brick-work.] Some allow more _ 
"7 | e others, 
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others / beeauſe ſome Workmen make digged, the digging not being reo 


larger Pints than others. Some 


ally alow about 3 Load of Lime. 
Sand uſual 
(at 38 Buſhels to the Load of Sand | 

od _ Londen, they allow the Moulder 4 d. 


and two Load and a half of 


- 7 


allow a Load and half a quarter o 
Lime, and 2 Load ot Sand, i. e. 
two Buſheis of Sand to one of Lime; 
and others will allow but 1 4 Load 
of Sand to a Load and x of Lime. 
Price of Statute, or common Bric ks, ] 


Is various; for in different Parts of 


the Kingdom, they commonly have 


a different Price; nay, Bricks in the 


fame Kiln, ſhall bear a different 
Price. ſometimes, if the Maker of 
them be to lay them in at a greater 


Diſtance than uſual; and, as Mr. 


urn ſays, ſomething ought to 

be conſidered, in reſpect to Work- 
mens Wages, and the Price of Fuel 
to burn them with; but, adds he, 
I never. knew them cheaper than 
98. nor dearer than 18 s. per 1000, 
deliver d in any Part of London. 

In ſome Parts of Suſſex and Kent 
I have known Statute or Common- 
bricks fold for 16 s. per 1800, laid 
in a Mile or two diſtant from the 
Kiln, and at others. for 20s. At 
other Places in Suſſeæ they ſell them 
at 25 8. per 1000, it they lay them 
in 2 or 3 Miles diſtant; tho' betore 
the Iron- works in that Part of the 
Country had devoured a great Quan- 
tity of their Wood, which has raiſed 
the Price of Fuel above a fourth, 
they uſed to be at 205. the 1000. 

Mr. Wing tells us, That in Rut 
land Bricks are but 12 8. per 1000 
at the Kiln. | 

The Price of making Statute-bricks.) 
In the Country, their uſual Price 1s 
6 d. per 1000, for the Moulder, the 
Bearer-off hath 4d. and he that 
tempers the Earth ready for Uſe, 
hath 4 d. per 1000; and he that 
digs it hath 6 d. fer 1900: For 
making the Earth ready (after it is 


kon d into the Making) moulding, 
r On c. and burning, their 
ce is 4 8. per 10o0. 


Mr. Leybnurn tells us, That about 


5d. or 6d. per 1000; and that 
Bricks made at Home will ſtand the 
Maker of them in (beſides the Va- 
lue of the Earth) betwixt and 6s. 
per 1000. But it will be more in 
Kent and Suſſex, at leaſt in ſome 
Parts of thoſe Counties. | 
17. Tetradoron.] An ancient Sort 


of Greek Bricks, which were 3 Feet, 


or 4. Spans long; and one Foot 
broad, being one of their larger Sine, 
with which they built their publick 
Buildings. See Didoron. | 
18. Triangular Bricks. | Daniel 
Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, in 
his Comment upon Vitruvius, would 
have theſe iſt of an equilateral” ' 


Triangle, each Side to be a Foot, 


and the Thickneſs but an Inch and 


a half. This Sort he highly com- 


mends for many good Properties; 
as iſt. That they are commbdious 


in the Management. 2dly, Of leſs” 
Expence. 3dly, Of fairer - Shew, 
adding much Beauty and Strength 
to the mural Angles, where t 


— 


fall gracefully into an indented Work: 


So that Sir Henry Wotton wonders 
that we (in England) have not taken 
them into Uſe, on the Authority of 
ſo good a judge; but the Truth is, 
that all Nations are apt to be wed- 
ed to their own Ways and Methods. 
IV. Of t# Method of Making. ]' 
Of this ſee Stock and Place-bricks. 
Mr. Worlidge, in his Syſt. Agricul. is 
for exciting Brick-makers to try 
their Skill, in making a Compoſi- 
tion of Clay and Sand, of which 
they may form in Moulds, Window- 
frames for Houſes, of different Forms 
and Magnitudes, and alſo Chimney- 
pieces, and Frames for Doors, &c. 
in ſeveral Pieces made in Moulds, 
that when they are burnt, they 


1 


loulds, 
, they. 
may _ 


A . A 
may be {et 
n 
tire Piece; whereby may be imi- 


tated all manner of Stone - work nov 


uſed in Buildi 
well ſupply its 
are wanting, or ſcarce, arid alſo fave 


„and it will very 


much Timber, and appear more 


beautiful, and be of greater Strength 
and more durable 


think it ſhould be very feaſible, 
the Earthen-pipes, © made fine, 
in, and durable, to carry Water 


under Ground at Portſmouth in 
Hampſhire, and by the Earthen-backs 


and Grates for Chimneys, made by 


Sir Fohn Winter formerly at Charing- 


Croſs, of a great Bigneſs and Thick- 
nels, which are ſufficient Demon- 
ſtrations of the Poſſibility of making 
Work fine, thin, and light, for 
Tiles either plain or —— and for 
making of greater Work in Moulds, 
for Doors, Windows, Chimney- 
frames, c. This, ſays he, is one 
of the moſt feaſible and beneficial 
Operations that I know in England 
to be neglected. 

It is really my Thoughts, much 
might be done concertfing making 
of Chimney- pieces, Stone- mouldings, 
and Architraves, Doors, and Win- 
dows, and Architraves or Faſcia's 
for Fronts of Buildings, ec. if Men 


of this Profeſſion would ſet their 


Minds to contriye ſome Com- 
poſition of Earth, and a way to 
manage it well in Moulding, Burn- 
ing, C. But, the more is the Pity, 
Men of this Profeſſion too general 
partake of the Materials they wedk 
upon. 

It might be made a Query, whe- 
ther a Compoſition, ſomething like 
common Crockers Earth, would 
not in ſome meaſure anſwer the De- 


gn, ſiuce it is apparent, That into 
What 


ever Form the Crockers put 
their Earth, it retains it after dry- 
ing and burning, altho? their Croc ks, 


ect where Stones 


than Timber, 
or ordinary Brick; and one would 


her with a fine ed C 
m to be as one in- 


as Uſe) when they were half 

or more, is the Air, to let mo 

poliſhed over with an Inſtrument ot 

Copper, Iron, or ſome hard Body. 
then 3 till — were 
enough to burn; tis likely t 

why — want much lids af, 

terwards. 

And let me further add, I am very 
apt to think, that i ious Men of 
this Profeſſion nlight make very 
handſome and beautiful Chimney- 
pieces, Stone-mouldings for ky 
Cc. fit for the Houſes of Noblemen 
and others who would be at the 
2 | * 

What I would here ſe is 
by way of Glazing, as Potters do 
their fine Earthen-ware, either white, 
or any other Colour, or it \might be 
vein'd in Imitation of Marble, or 
be painted with Figures of yarious 
Colours, or ſome Hiſtory, Perſj 
— we like, whic would be 
much cheaper, and perha u 
durable, and as beautiful + — 
itſelf, And I am inclined to think, 
we rather want Ingenuity, and In- 
duſtry than Materials to fatisfie our 
greateſt Curiolity in Building. Tt 
was an Obſervation of an Engliſh 
A That 0 ht not 
to iſcouraged with our ignoble 
Materials for Puildiog, in England, 
in compariſon of the Marbles of i, 
and Numidia : For, faith he, I have 
often at Veni e viewed, with much 
Pleaſure, an Anti-porch, after the 
Greek & anner, exefted by Andr. Pal- 
ladio upon 8 Columns of the Ro- 
man Order, the Backs of Stone 

| without 


* — -, 
BiR 
without: Pedeftals, the Shafts or 


dies of mere Brick, 3 f Feet in Dia- 
meter below, and 


ently 35 
Foot high, as himſelf hath deſcribed 
them in his ſecond Book; than 
-wrhich, ſays the Ambaſſador, mine 
Eyes never yet beheld any Columns 
more ſtately of Stone, or Marble; 
ſor the Bricks were firſt form'd in 
a circular Mould, and were cut be- 
fore they were burnt, into 4 Quar- 
ters or Quadrants, or More than 4 
Parts : for he could not certain| 
tell how many the Sides were; af- 
terwards in laying, they were joint- 
ed ſo cloſe and nicely, and the 
Points concenter'd ſo exactly, that 
the Pillars appear one entire Piece. 
I mention theſe things here pure- 


ly to ſtir up inquiſitive Perſons, to go 


endeavour after an Improvement in 
Arts, that they may not ſuppoſe, 
That either they, or their Fore-fa- 
- hers were arrived at the Ne plus 
ultra of this, or any other Art; 
and to perſuade them, if poſſible, 
not to reſt contented with being poſ- 
ſeſſed with only the ſame Degree 
of Knowledge, which their Prede- 
ceſſors had before them. 

V. the Method of Burning 
Bricks, 
either in Kilns or Clamps. 

An experienced Brick-burner tells 
me, That his Method in burn- 
ing was thus, viz. The Kiln be- 
ing ſet, and cover'd with Pieces of 
Bricks, he firſt put in ſome Cord, 
or =_ Wood to dry the Ware, 
with a gentle, even Heat, which 


they continue till the Ware is pretty 


dry ; which they know by the 
Reek that aſcends out at the Top 
of the Kiln ; for when it is chang'd 
from a thick Vapour, betwixt a 
whitiſh and darkiſh Colour, to a 
kind of a black Smoke, which 
is more tranſparent than the Va- 


Bo- they put 


c.] Al Bricks are burnt, . 


11 
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able? "LT "OT Lo : 
proceed to make ready for 
burning ; which js performed, either 
with prays Buſh, Furz, Heath, 
Brake, or Fern-Faggvts ; but before 
they put ii any Faggots, they dam 
up the Mouth or Mouths of the 
iln (for ſome Kilns have m 
than one) with a Shinlog, as 
call it, i. e. Pieces of Bricks piled 
upon each other, with wet Brick- 
—_ 2 2 3 This 
Shinlog they make ſo high, t 
there is but juſt rdom We 1 85 
thruſt in a Faggot, viz. ixt a 
+ Foot and 2 Feet; for the w 
Heighth of the Mouth is about 3 
78 — — being thus ſhin- 
d, t to put in Fag- 
ts, till they make ihe Kiln _ 
its Arches look white with Heat, 
and the Fire begins to appear at the 
Top of the Kiln, and the Kiln and 
—— belowy begin 5 change from 
white to a iſh Colour; then th 
ſlacken the” Fire for ſome Ting 
viz. for about halt an Hour, or an 
Hour, as they think. fit, that te 
Heat may aſcend to the Top of 
the Kiln, by the Motion of the Air 
in at the Mouth, and alſo that the 
lower Ware may ſettle and cool, 
and not be burnt more than that 
above it. Thus they continue to 
do, heating and ſlacking alternately, 
ill the Ware be thorough burat, 
hich it will be in about 48 Hours: 
According to this Method, he 25 
he hath burnt many Kilns of. War 
ſo equally, that thoſe on the Top 
were in a manner as hard as thoſe be- 
low. He told me he had burnt ſe- 
veral Kilns of Tiles and Bricks to- 
gether, viz. about 3000 Bricks, and 
10 Or 11,000 Tiles, and hath not 
had above 50 waſte, broken and 
ſandal Tiles in all; whereas, ſays 
he, ſuch Brick-burners as continue 


r which firſt aroſe from the their Fire without any Intermiſſion, 


_ Kiln; after this 


blackiſh Smoke make their lower Ware extreme 


hath aſcended for ſome Time, hard; and that on the Top wal 


icks to- 
cks, and 
uath not 
cen and 
as, ſays 
continue 
rmiſſion, 
extreme 


p of Sa- 
mei- 


Burning, 


of the Bricks that are 


8 

Wel- bricks, or Tiles; nay, and 
which is worſe, they make the 
ones run ſo with the ex- 


* as to of Kilns 
„ fome unwiſe rners, as 
as the Ware is burnt, imme- 

72 the reſt of the Mouth 


the Shinlog, by which 


Burners are commonly a Fortnight, 
or almoſt three Weeks, in Serting, 
Cooling, and drawing of 
« Kiln of Ware. Whereas, faith 
he, I have Set, Burnt, Cool'd, and 
Drawn, a Kila a Week for ſeveral 
Weeks together. 


. He alſo told me, That 600 Fag- 


pots would burn a Kiln of 10 
11,000 Stature-bricks, Mr. Wing in- 
forms us, That a Chaldron of Coals 
will burn about 4,200 Bricks. 

Their Method of burning Bricks 
in Clamps, is ſomething after this 
Manner, viz. They build their Clamps and 
to be burnt 


ſomet like the Method of Build- 
ing the Arches in Kilns, viz. with 
4 Va berwixt each Brick's 


Breadth, ec. for the Fire to aſcend 
by; but with this Difference, that 
inſtead ot Arching, they truſs, or 
ſpan it over, by making the Bricks 
por one beyond the other, on 
þ ſides the Place, for the Wood 
and Coal to lie in, till they meet, 
and are bonded by the Bricks at the 
Top, which clotes up the Arch: 
This Place for the Fuel, they carry 
ſtrait at both Sides, or, which is 
ſame Thing, upright at both 
till it is about 3 Feet high, 


2 Kiln, which 5 et 


> Air being ſhut out, it is long in | 
onto ſo that ſuch indiſcreet 


they ſtrewy Sea-coal all over 


hor po 


4 
eighth; the Width'of the 
Mouth being but about | Feet 
and a half. Above this A 
lay the . 
in a Kiln, to 8 = — G 
„according 


2 Bigne gue or hey wy 


Clamp at a Fe Time, 3 0 that they build 
them $ or 10 Feet above the Albig: 


is cloſed up at the Top, it is almoſt 


filled with Wood, on that they 
lay a Thickneſs of Seq-coal, 
then they over-· ſyan the Arch; 


Clamp, from Bottom to Top, bi, 
betwixt all the Rows of Bricks; "tor 
they are not laid conti 
vertical Rows; and one Courſe of 
Bricks is laid one way, and the 
_ another ; 9 there are 
Interſtices 
Bricks, for the Coal 8 2 
into, from the Bottom to che Top: 
done, t Gel his whe 
es the 
tis 4 burnt out, t 
oy of Bricks to by _ 
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A Laber Loam 25 . 
make about 200 of Statute- Bricks, 
and then by Conſequence, 5 Load 


will make 1000. Alſo 19 Load of 


Loam will make 1600 of freat 
Bricks, and 12 will be ſufficient for 
1000 of the ſame. 
VII. Of the Choice of ' Bricks,” Kc. 
Pliny adyiſes in al choice 
Bricks for Building, 1 7 poſſible to 
procure ſuch as are two Years old 
at leaſt, There are commonly in all 
Kilns and Clamps * Degas of 
H . Brieks 


Ss. +. 
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Bricks 
and Sort for. laſting are thoſe 
which lie next the Fire, and have, 
as it were, a Gloſs on them, which 
proceeds from the Sal inherent 
ja them, which by the Violence of 
the Fire, runs and glazes them; 
theſe are call'd Clinkers. 

T. be ſecond and moſt Sort 
for Building, are thoſe which lie 
next in the Kiln, or Clamp, to thoſe 

before mentioned. | 
The third and worſt fort, are thoſe 
which lie on the Outſides of the Kilns 
and Clamps, where the Salt-petre is 
not dig for want of due Heat; 
and theſe, when they come to be 
expoſed to the Weather for ſome 
Time, will moulder away like Dirt; 
and are called Samel or Sandal- 
, Sricks. Tis an Obſervation, that 
-whilſt Bricks are burning, thoſe on 
the windy Side of a Clamp, are the 
worſt 7 * 7 Py 

VIII. Odſervables in Buyi 

. and Bricks, &c.] And fot 
of Buying ; the laſt Number will 
dire& how to chuſe good Bricks ; 
and under the Head of Statute- 
bricks, I, 16. you have ſome Di- 
rections, as to the Number of Bricks; 
but tis impoſſible to know how 
many will be wanting exactly; even 
tho' the Bricks were all made in the 
fame Mould, and burat in the fame 
Clamp, — Kiln, becauſe, 4 the 
Bricklayer's Hand vary in laying 
his Mortar. ay, Bock „ many 
Bricks warp in burning (and the 
Seller will bring you ſome ſuch, in 
Spight of all your Care in chuſing). 
3dly, Some miſcarry, and are ſpoiled 
in every Carriage. 4thly, Becauſe 
the Tale is for the moſt Part too 
little, if not well looked to. And 
befides all theſe Uncertainties, when 
Bricks are dear, and Lime cheap 
(which ſometimes happens) if you 
put your Work out by the Great, 
er by Meaſure, and the Workman is 


Goodneſs, viz. The firſt 


more „ and make v 
oints; which is a Defect 
— "Of lyker 
Sec | 

is a Thing of no ſmall Conſequence 


2 
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in a Building; for the well work 


ing, and bonding of Brick-work 
(or as ſome Workmen call it, break - 
ing of Joint) conduces yery much 
to its z wherefore it may 
not be amiſs to add on this Subj 
ſome particular Notes, which e. 
perienced Workmen have thought 
convenient to commend to the Pub- 
tion. 7 
Firſt, Let me commend to 
Care, to be ſure to procure a0 
ſtrong Mortar; for which ſee Morrars 

Secondly, If your Bricks are laid 
in Winter, let them be kept as dr 
as poſſible ; if in Summer, it 

uit Coſt to employ Hogs to wet 
x wally for eg — okfte with the 

er, 


Mortar much chan if they 


were laid dry, and will make thg ; 


Work much ſtr . 
jected, that it be too much 

ouble to dip all the Bricks in Wa- 
ter, if the Building be large, and that 
it will make the Workmens Fingers 
ſore, there may be Water thrown on 
cach Courſe after they are laid, as was 
done at the Building of Phyficians 
College in Warwick-lane, by Order of 
the ingenious Surveyor, Mr.R. Kid 


If it be ob» 


Thirdly, If your Bricks are laid 
Summer, be ſure to cover them; 
for if the Mortar dries too haſtily, 
it will not cement ſo firmly to the 
Bricks, as when it dries gradually, 

Foarthly, If Bricks are laid in 
Winter, be ſure to cover them very 
well, to protect them from Rain, 
Snow, and Froſt, which laſt is a 
mortal Enemy to Mortar, eſpecial] 
to all ſuch as hath taken Wet, j 
before the Froſt aſſaults it. | 

_—_ 
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Bricks, which © 


oint in Joint in the middle of 
ork : Whereas if the 


Wood of the Thickneſs of a Courſe 
of Bricks, and 2. n. broad, on the 
laſt Toothing Courſe to ſupport it, 
or a Brick-bat put upon the laſt 
Toothing, will bear it till the {next 
Quoin is ſer upon it, and then the 
Bar be taken away. 

Sixthly, The fame Inconveniency 
happens at an upright Quoin in a 
Brick and half Wall, where tis uſual 
to lay 2 Cloſer next the Header, on 
both ſides of the Wall, and in fo 
doing, tis Joint in Joint all the 
Length of the Wall, except by 


icklayer i hare 
(having all his Materials ready) 

lay in a Day about 1000 Bricks, in 
whole Work on a folid Plane, and 
ſome very expeditious Bricklayers 
will lay 12 or 1500. obs fe 
IX. Of Facing Timber Buildings 
with 223 This Method 1 think 
ſhould be call'd Caſeing; for tis co- 
vered all over on the Outſide with 


Brick 3 or 9 Inches thick, 


ſo 
extremely corrodes and 2 the 
Timber. And an experienced Brick - 
layer told me, that he pulld down 
ſuch Work at Eridge-place (one of 
my Lord Abergavenny's 

Seats) and the Timber was extreme» 
ly corroded, and caten with the 
Mortar 


* BRICK-KILN, a Place to butn 
Bricks. 

BRICKLAYERS. The Bricklay- 
ers Work in the City is of various 
Kinds, viz. Tyling, Walling, Chim- 
ney-work and Paving with Bricks 

H 2 and 


* 


a ts Bill of Marerials, bad ef, nd Work 


| oy W * L 
| % U. 

' For 14 Thoukud of Bricks, at 15 s. per ll. - =» = 2 #$ad + 
For 8 Thouſand of Der 23 o8 : 0 oo 
For 17 Hundred of Lime, at 24 8. per C, - - -+ 1118 00 
For 15 Load of Sand, at 2 8. 6 d. per L, - - -, + * 02 : of * os 
For 10 Hundred of 9 n. 1 7 — 10/6 64. fr Of : of : os 
For 30 Ridge-tiles, at 1 d. 4 per Piece - - + - - oo : of * 10 
Bins Soon nnd 2 Days. Work for my Git, ac ee 2 
For 27 Days and 2 half for my Man, at 2 8. 6 d. per Day, 03 : os ; 0 
For « Labour 37 be and d lf, at 14. 8 gr Day 02 : of : 10 
1 2 

Total is 45 : : of 

But note, if a Bricklayer does not or there be a Sum of Money over 

work by the Day, then he uſes a and above the Price, or Value ot the 


different Mcthod in writing his Bill; 
for in that Caſe, he cither takes his 
Work by the Great, or elſe does it 
by Meaſure, and finds all Materials 
and Work at ſuch a Price by the 
Rod for Walling, by the Square for 
Tiling, and by the Yard for Pavi 
Cc. But if he finds no Mate 

he may alſo work by Meaſure, and 
then the Bill muſt be made after 
this manner, viz. For ſo many Rods 
of 2 at ſo mo (cs 
to ent R 

Note 418 che in — Buildi 
Cbimneys are put out to the Brick- 
layer by the Hearth, either only to 
build, or to find Materials alſo, and 
then the Bill is made according to 
the Agreement. 

There are ſome other things which 
come into a Bricklayer's Bill, viz. 
All kind of ornamental Work in 
Brick, which is commonly ſet down, 
or rated at ſo much per Foot, or 
ſo much per Piece, except a good 
* be allowed dy the Rod, Cc. 


Rod-work allowed, and ſo the or- 
namental Work be included in . 
By ornamental Work is underſt 
ſtrait or circular Arches over 
dews or Doors; Faſcia's, with or 
without b ; Architraves 


E 


— 


Friezes, Cornices of all forts, Water - 
tables wrought, and Water-courles ; 
all which are valued the Foot 
running Meaſure ; to * 1 muſt 
add 1 8 
and the Splayi 22 
Windows — Infide 
of Buildings. Alſo Pilaſters, . 
Pediments, Grotto's and 2 K 
Quoins. Theſe five laſt mentioned, 
are valued at ſo much per Piece, ac- 
cone to the and Good- 
the Work and Materials; 
— ** all — Work, 
ought to be valued. By ornaments 
Work more generally is to be under. 
ſtood in Bricklayers Work ; all kind 
of Brick Work, that is hewed-with 
an Ax, or rubbed on a Rubbing- 
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Standard- thickneſs, finding the Va- 
lue of any odd Foot, Price of this 
Work in diverſe Parts of the Ki 


dom, of r of W 
c. I refer the Reader to Walls 0 


Brick, which fee No. IV. * 
the latter End of the Article Walls, 
for a conciſe and uſeful Table, which 
will enable the Reader to calculate 
the Prices of Brick-work from 1 f. 
to a Rod, and from 1 4 Rod 
to 5 l. and which wi y ſerve 
for any Price under 10 l. per Rod. 

BRICK-WALLS. See Walls, N. IV. 

BRIDGE of Timber to build 
over any Brook, Rill, or ſmall Ri- 
ver: If it do not exceed 40 or 50 
Feet in Length, it is a cheap and 
ſafe way of building a 2 with- 
out ſetting any of the Timber down 
in the Water. | 

To perform this Piece of Art, 


the Timber muſt be ſo jointed, as 


to reſemble (in ſome meaſure) an 
Arch of Stone, or Brick ; the Joints 
. ought to be well made, and ſhut to- 
pet ſtrongly with Cramps and 

gs of Iron. This Bridge muſt be 
made to reſt at each End upon two 
ſtrong firm Pillars of Wood, well 
propped with Spurs or Braces ; there 
mult be two good Puttreſſes of 
Brick for theſe wooden Pillars, and 
Spurs to ſtand in, that they may 
not give way, or flip; this bein 
done, the bridge may be planke 
over, and gravelled, and it will laſt 
a long time. This hath, been al- 
ready practiſed, faith Sir Hugh Plat. 

[ Palladio gives ſeveral Precepts 
with regard to building of Bridges; 
but as it is not poſſible to accommo- 
date them to all Caſes, for general 
Rules, we ſhall paſs them over for 
the ſake of Brevity ; and refer our 
Reader ro Authors who have made 
it their Buſineſs ro treat this Subject 
more largely: And particularly to 
Palladio himſelf, to Leon Baptiſta Al- 
bert. and M. Gautier in his Ticatiic 
ot B. 7 ges. 


-) 
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BY 
.BRING-UP is 2 Term uſed 


—_ Carpenters, when they dif- 
courſe with Bricklayers ; and thew 
ſay Bring-up the Foundation fo. 
high; Bring-up ſuch a Wall; Bring- 
up the Chimneys, Sc. which is as 
much as to ſay, build the Founda- 
tion ſo high, build the Wall, gc: 
BROA E, 1. hat] Free- 


ſtone ſo called. becauſe raiſed broad 


and thin out of the Quarries, viz. 


not above two or three Inches in 


3 


of 


Thickneſs. 2 ; 
2. Uſe.) They are uſed for 
of Tat and ee and 


3. Price.]- If they are promiſci- 


ous Breadths and Le the uſual” 


Price for the Stone, fitting and la- 
ing in Mortar, is from 6 d. to 8 d. 
Foot ſquare, or from 48. to 6% 
the ſuperficial Yard. | 7 
But ſome of theſe Stones aye cut 
into perfect Squares, ag Pavivig-tiles 
are, but much larger, as 18, 20, 
and 24 Inches ſquare, or more, 
which as they are neater, ſo tl 
are dearer ; ſome paving with the 
being worth 1 s. per Foot, and if 
the Stones be and well poliſhed, 
as they ought to be, for Kitchens, 
Dairy-houſes, and neat private 
Places, 15 or 16d. per Foot. , 

* BROKEN - NUMBERS. See 
Number, See alſo Fractions. 

* BROKEN Radiation, in Catop- 
tricks, the Breaking of the Beams 
of Light, as ſeen thro' a Glaſs cut 
into ſeveral Planes or Faces. | 

* BROKEN Ray, or Ray of Ne- 
fraction, in Dioptricks, a Right Line, 
whereby the Ray of Incidence 
changes its Rectitude, or is broken 
in traverſing the ſecond Medium, 
whether it be thicker or thinner. 

* BROOCH, a Painting all in 


one Colour. 


* BROW-POST, in Carpentry, is - 


a Beam that goes eroſs, or over- 
thwart. | 


+ BROWN, 


en 
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— for Plate, Glaſſes, China 
Ware, Cc. Theſe are in great Re- 
queſt, as they are very convenient 
and ornamental, and are often made 
at a great Expence, as the Fancy of 
the Aer —— ire, 
a Buffer-ſtool, is a little portable one, 
_— Back or Arms. 
BUILDING. I. ations 
about it.] Every Man who is diſ- 
to build, ſhould firſt ſeriouſly 
conſider of the whole Defign, and 
above alt — — Charge and 
ence: Leſt, hapiy, as our 
— ſays, Luke xiv. 29, 30. after 
he hath laid the Foundation, and is 
nat Ale to finiſh it, all that behold 
int begin to mock him, ſaying, This 
22 to build, and was not able 
to fiſh. 
la the next Place it will behove a 
Perſon deſigning to build to make 
choice of ſuch Surveyors and Work- 
men, as underſtand what they are 
ing about, before they begin the 
Work, and know how to give the 
Draught, or Model of a 
to purſue it to Purpoſe. 
k Building is faid to be well done, 
when it is of the following 
Qualifications, vix. . 
Proportion, Uniformity and Firmneſs. 
For that Fabrick cannot be account- 
ed perfect, which will laſt but a 
ſhort ſpace of Time, or is not con- 
venient for a longer; and hath not 
alſo Decency and Beauty, which is 
derived from Proportion and Uni- 
formity : I would therefore adviſe 


all Perſons, who intend to build,- 


to procure ſuch Surveyors and Work- 
men as underſtand the Theory and 
Practice of Architecture, alſo 
of Arithmetick, ( which is the 
Ground of all Arts) for without 


full into many Errors, 


„and 


beſt Mechanicks will be fu * 
takes, and not being able to leave 
the old beaten Way in which f 
have been accuſtomed to plod. wi 
conſume more Materials, and make 
a Building not only more un- uniform 
and clumfy, but alſo more incon- 
venient and , as well as 
diſagreeable to a judicious Eye, than 
d be done by one who is a Ma- 
9 his — 5 
. Aphoriſms nece to 
known, and obſerved in Building. ] 
Dr. Fuller, Prebend of Sarum, 
He that alters an old Houſe, is cons 
fined, as a Tranſlator tq the Origi- 
nal, to the Fancy of the firſt Builder, 
and has ſome Excuſe if it _com@ 
not up to Accuracy of Taſte; and 


it were unwiſe, perhaps, to pull 
down a good old Building, to ere& 


a worſe new one, But thoſe that 
raiſe a new Houſe from the Ground, 
are blame-worthy, if they make it 
not beautiful and convenient, ſeei 

Method and Confuſion are both © 


a Price. In Building, fays he, we 


muſt reſpect Situation, Contrivance, 
Receipt, Strength and Beauty; to 
which I will add Form or Figure. 

1. Of Situation.] The Precepts 
belonging to Situation, fays Sir H. 
Morton, are uſually reckon'd by Ar- 
chitects, as Part of their Profeſſion; 
but the Truth is, they are borrow- 
ed from other Parts of Learning, 
there being. betwixt Arts and Sct- 
ences, as betwixt Men, a kind of 
Aſſociation, and Communication of 
Principles. | 

For ſome of them are purely 
Phyſical: As for Inſtance, That a 
Houſe be ſituated in a good healthy 
Air, not ſubject to foggy Vapours 
from adjacent Fens, or Marſhes, and 
be alſo free from noxious, mineral 
Exhalations. Nor ſhould the Place 
want the ſweet Influence of the 
Sun-beams, nor be wholly deſtitute 
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| the Airz t ant of whic 

— 2 it like a ſtagnated 
Pool, or ſtanding Lake, as Alberti, 
the Florentine Architect, rightly ob- 
Grves. He alſo warns us to avoid 
ſuch Places as are ſubject to Earth- 


Contagions, G &. 
Dr. F. alſo obſerves, That Air being 
à Diſh one feeds on every Minute, 
it had need be falubrious. Where- 
fore Great _ 2 4 may _ 
whore t e, if t 
their em! awe —4 — 
Health, can have no Excuſe; and 
will find in the long-run, that their 
Phyſicians, Ce. will make a pain- 
ful Balance of the Account in their 
Disfavour, Cato fays, Let your 
Country-houſe have a good Air, and 
not be open to Tem z let it be 
ſeated in a il; let it ſtand 
under 'a Hill, and have a Southern 


Aſpect. 
Pliny adviſes not to ſet a Country- 
houſe too near a Fen, or ſtanding 
Water, nor yet over againſt the 
Stream and Courſe of a River ; for, 
ys he, (as Homer obſerv'd before 
him) the Fogs and Miſts that ariſe 
from a River before Sun-riſe, cannot 
chuſe but be very cold and unwhol- 
ſame : [This however may be moro 
generally true, with regard to a ſtag- 
nated Stream, or one that runs only 
one way ; but it has been obſerved, 
that a River which purges itſelf by 
its regular Ebbs and Flows, as the 
Thames, is a far leſs prejudicial Si- 
tuation ; and the many fine and de- 
firable- Seats, from Richmond or 
King ſton to London, will evigce the 
Truth of this, and eſpecially where a 
ravelly Soil, and eminent Situation 
is afforded. The celebrated Dr. Rad- 
cliff had his Houſe at Hamerſmith, 
on the very Strand of the River.] 
With regard to Oeconomy.] Sir H. 
Wotton adviſes to let the Houſe or 
Seat be well watered, and well fu- 


elled ; to let the Way to it be not 


there is a Lordſhi 
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1 
too ſteep, and of an incommodious 
Acceſs, which will be a Trouble to 
both Friends and the Family. And 
to ſee that it be not too far 


from ſome navigable River, or Arm 
of the Sea, which will conduce to 


are two ſtaple Commodities, - here 


The former 1 

ſo much Iron, 

that it muſt be bought with the 
more Silver, and grows daily dearer. 
But it is as well pleaſant as profitable 
to ſee a Houſe caſed with Than. 


and it muſt be obſerved, that where 
a Place is bald of Wood, no Art can 

make it a Periwig in Haſte. 
The Want of Water is 3 very 
great Inconveniency ; for mult it 
not be an Infelicity to the Owner 
of Wy — the _ 
m the Well u | 
Shoulders ?) = we 1 
Optical Precepts.) Such I mean, 
(fays Sir gre 4 Well. 
choſen Proſpect, which may be 
ſtiled the Royalty of Sight 5. Foo 35 
there is a Lordſhip (as it were) of 
the Feet, wherein a Man walks 
with much Pleaſure about the Li- 
mits of his own Poſſeſſions; ſo 
likewiſe of the 
Eye ; for the Sight being a roving 
and imperious Senſe, cannot endure 
a narrow Circumſcription, but! muſt 
be gratified both with Extent and 
Variety. [ This is admirably judg' 

and executed ſince our Author, int 
Deſigns and the Taſte inculcated or 
rather inipired by that noble Viers- 
vius of our Time, the Earl of Bur- 
lingtop, whoſe Name will be men- 
tion'd with Diſtinction and Applauſe 
by all Admirers of Architecture 
to the lateſt Futurity.) However, 
it muſt be confeſs'd that ſome good 
Authors cenſure ſuch vaſt and inde- 
finite Proſpects, as drown all Ap- 
Prebenſiou 
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prehenſions of very remote Objects: 
And in Cochon the — 
be beſt determin d by the Nature of 
the Situation, &c. 

A pleaſant Proſpet# is to be re- 
ſpefted,) Saith Dr. F. A Medley View 
of Water and Land, as at Green- 
wich, beſt entertains the Eye, re- 
freſhing the weary Beholder with 
Change of Obje&ts. To the Head 
of Situation he adds as follows : 

A fair Entrance, with an eaſy = 
cent, gives a great Grace to 4 Build- 
ing.] Where the Hall is a Preferment 
out of the Court, Parlour out of 
the Hall, not as in ſome old Build- 
ings, where the Doors are fo low, 
Pigmics muſt ſtoop, and the Rooms 
ſo high, that Giants may ſtand a 


A Politftal Precept.] I remember 
(fays that great Architect Sir H. 
Wotton) one private Caution, which 
1 know not well how to rank 
amongſt the reſt of the Precepts, 
unleſs I call it Political, which is 
this, By no means to build too near 
a Great Neighbour ; for this were 
to be as unfortunately ſeated on the 
Earth, as Mercury is in the Heavens, 
tor the moſt — either in Combuſ- 
tion, or in Obſcurity under brighter 
Beams than his own. We are next 
to come to, 

1. Contrivance.] Which being a 
thing of great Moment, I cannot 
enter upon it, before I have given 
ſome tew al Precautions. 

And, Firſt, 1 would byno means 
have any one that intends to build, 


either for Uſe or Ornament, ſet to 


work without Advice of a Surveyor 
or Maſter-workman, who under- 
ſtands the Theory of Architecture. 
and is capable of deſigning a Draught 
or Model, according to the Rules of 
Art. If a Draught be reſolved up- 
on, there ought to be the Ichno- 
graphy of each Floor, and alſo the 

hography of each Face of the 
Building, vis. the Front, the Flanks, 


* 10 


and the Rear. But if the Workmati 
be $kill'd in Perſpective, then more 
than one Face may be repreſented in 
one Diagram Scenographically. 

In the Contrivance of theſe De- 
ſigns, whether for Draught or Mo- 
del, rhe Quality of the Perſons, for 
whom the Building is ere&ed, muſt 
be conſidered, in reſpe& of the 
ichnographical Plots eſpecially. For 
Noblemen have Occaſion for more 
Rooms of Office, than others of a 
meaner Deg ee; all which muſt be 
delign'd according to the Rules of 
Proportion ; alſo the Ichnography of 
all Chimneys, both in Len 4 and 
Breadth of the Hearths, and jambs, 
ery ms Stairs, and the Latitude, 
of all Doors and Windows, in each 
Floor. And if it were required in 
Timber Buildings, the Longitude, 
Latitude, and Craſſitude of Ground- 

lates, or Cells, Breſt- ſummers, and 
in all (whether Timber, Brick, or 
Stone Buildings) the Dimenſions of 
Summers, Girders, Trimmers, and 
Joiſts. Alſo in the u Floor, the 
Scantling of the — 
Raiſons or r or Wall- 
plats, & c. And allo the Craſſitude 
of Partitions, Walls, &c. in Brick, 
or Stone-fabricks. 

All which, and all other Parts, 
whether in the Ichnography, or 
Orthography of Buildings, ought to 
be repreſented (as alſo Ovens, Stoves, 
Broilers, Furnaces, Coolers, Vats for 
Brewing, c.) with their juſt Mea- 
ſures, and for the beſt Advantage, 
as to Commodiouſneſs, Health, 
Strength, and Ornament, All which 
Dimenſions I would adviſe to be 
ſet in the proper Places in the Dia- 

ams, in Characters; becauſe un- 

{is the Schemes be very large, it 
will be difficult to take the Dimen- 
ſions nicely, of the ſmaller Parts, 
and — of the great ones too; 
tho it will be ſcarce practicable to 
take either of them to an Inch, or 
1 to two, three, or four, acs 
8 cording 
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enNrding as the Diagram may be in 


Amplitude. | 

ls the Orthographical Schemes, 
there muſt be the true Delineations, 
and Dimenſions of each Face, and 
all its Concomitants, az Doors, 
Windows, Baiconies, Tutrets or 


Cupola's, Chimney-ſhafts, Faſcia's, 


Ruſtick Quoins, Architraves, Friezes, 
Cornices, Pediments, Pilaſters, Co- 
lumns, Shells over Doors, Lanthorns, 
and all other Ornaments. And if it 
be 'a Timber- building, then all the 
Members in that Face ought to have 
their ſeveral Sizes in Characters, and 
true Poſitions by the Scale. As for 
Example, the Ground-plates, or Cells, 
Interduces, Breſt-ſummers, Beams, 
rincipal Poſts, or Braces, Quarters, 
Þrick-poſts, or Window-poſts ; 
Jambs, or Door-poſts, or Punche- 
ons, King- pieces, or ſoggle- pieces, 
Struts, Collar - beams, Door - heads, 
principal Rafters, . The Ichno- 
graphy, Orthography, and Sceno- 
raphy of the Scair-caſe may be alſo 
lincated, and all its Parts, as Hand- 
rail, Riſers, Noſeing of the Cover, 
or Top, String-board, and Mould- 
ings on it, or Cartouſes, Baliſters, 
Pendents, c. with their true Poſi- 
tions, Forms, and Dimenſions : All 
which being carefully done by an 
ingenious Surveyor, I think 'tis al- 
molt impoſli le tor a careful Work- 
man to miſt:ke, or commit any 
Blunders. More of this ſee in 
Draughts. You ſhall next hear what 
Sir H. Notten ſays of this Matter; 
his Precautions are as follow ; 
Firſt, ſays he, Let no Man that 
intends to build, ſettle on tg aug on 
a Drauzht of the Work. or De- 
ſign, in Paper or Vellum, haw ex- 


N 
% 


actly ſoever delineated, or ſet off in- diſpenſe with a ſhallower 


ive, without a Madel, or 
Type of the whole Structure, and 
of ever Parcel, and Partition, cither 
In Paſte-board, or Wainſcot. 
Secondly, Let the Model be as plain 
43 may be, without Colours, or 


Perſpect 


BU 

other Beautifying, leſt the Pleaſure” 
of the Eye pre-occupare the Judg- 

ment. 4 
, Laſily, The bigger this Type is, 

it is 25 much 9 — 5 

I would perſuade any Man to ſuch 

an Enormity, as that Model made 

by Antonio Labaco, of St. Peter's. 
Church in Rome, containing 22 Feet 

in Length, 16 in Breadth, and 13 

in Heighth, which coſt 4184Crowns, 

the Price of a moderate Chapel; 
yet in a Fabrick of 40 or $0,000 
Pounds, there may be very well 

expended 301. at leaſt to procure an 

exact Model; for a little Penury in 
the Premiſes, may eaſily create ſome. 
Abſurdity or Error, of a far greater. 
Charge in the Concluſion, 

What Sir H. Wotton here cautions, 
is very requiſite in large d ſump- 
tuous Buildings, whether publick or 

as Noblemens Maaſion- 


rivatc, | 
Fouls, and the like; but it is not 


worth while to be at the Trouble. 
and Coſt to procure a Model for 


every little Dwelling- houſe. 


Having thus given ſufficient Ca- 
veats,, I will next proceed to dif- 
courſe of the Contrivance, whereb 
to diſtribute the whole Ground- 
plot, Cc. into Rooms of Office, or 
Entertainment, as far as the Capa- 


city of the Building, and the Na- 


ture of the Situation will correſpond, 


and ſo far as it may be decent and 


uſeful. But in the mean while we 
are to conſider, whether the Build- 
ing be to be erected in a City, or 
great Town of Trade; and we- 
ther for a Gentleman, or a Shop- 
keeper : Neither muſt all Shop- 
keeper's Houſes be alike ; for ſome 
Trades require a deeper, others may 
and 


ſo an Inconveniency may ariſe in 
both; for if the Shop be hollow, 
the Front Rooms upward ought 
to be ſhallow. alſo; becauſe by the 
Rules of Architecture all Partitions 
of Rooms ought to ſtand directly 
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ſtands in an eminent Street, the 
Front Rooms are commonly more 
airy than-the Back Rooms, and 
s more commodious for ob- 
ſerving publick Paſſa in the 
t ; and in that reſpect it will 
be inconvenient to make the Front 
Rooms ſhalow ; but if there be a 
fair Proſpe& backwards of Gardens 
and Fields, c. (which ſeldom hap- 
s in Cities) then it may be con- 
venient to make the Back Rooms 
the larger, for Entertainment, &c. 
'Tis obſerved by ſome, That in 
building of Houſes long, the Uſe of 
ſome Rooms will be loſt and 1t takes 
up more for Entries and Paſſages, 
and requires more Doors: And if a 
Building conſiſt of a Geometrical 
Square, if the Houſe be any thing 
large, there will be want ot Light 
to the middle Rooms, more than if 
it be built like an H, or ſome other 
ſuch like Figure es it have a 
Court in the Middle of it, which 
was the Method of Building great 
Houſes formerly.) This Way, like 
a Roman Capital H, is much ap- 
plauded by ſome ; For, ſay they, 
this Form makes it ſtand better and 
firmer againſt the Winds; and 
Light and Air come every way 
to it, and every Room is near the 
one to the other. Some alſo affect 
this Figure very much, becauſe the 
Offices may be remote from the 
Parlour and Rooms of Entertain- 
ment, and yet in the ſame Houſe, 
which may ſerve very well for a 
Country Gemleman's Houſe, Now, 
the Method which ſome propoſe 
tor ſuch Buildiggs, is thus, In the 
Front of one of the long Parts of 
the H is the Kitchen ; and the Bake- 
houſe, Brew-houſe, and Dairy- houſe 
in the ſame art, behind it; the 
Hall in the middle of the H, which 
ſeparates the Parlours (which are in 
the other long Part) and Rooms of 
Entertainment, from the Offices. 


oe over the other: For if the Shop 
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1 ſhall here add a cheap Contri- 
vance in Building, approved of by 


ſome, which is thus; W here Bricks 
may be had, the Walls of a Build- 
ing may be beſt, and moſt ſecurely 


raiſed with them, and with little 


Coſt, if there be firm and ſtrong 


Quoins or Columns raiſed at the 


Corners of the Houſe, of ſufficient 
Strength to ſupport the Floors and 
Roof, or tlie main Beams of it: 
They may be built ſquare, and be- 
tween them the Walls may be 
raiſed of the ſame Materials, and 
they may be worked up together 
with the Quoins, leaving the one 
half of the extraordinary Breadth of 
the Quoins without, and the other 
within the Wall, whereby there will 
be much Charge ſaved, both in 
Materials and Work manſhip, and 
yet the Building be firm and ſtrong. 

According to Sir Henry Wotton's 
Definition of Contrivance, it con- 
liſts of theſe two Heads or Prin- 


ciples, Gracefulncſs, or Decency, 


and Uſefulneſs. 

Decency or Gracefulneſi, he alſo 
ſays conſiſts in a double Analogy, 
or Correſpondency. Firſt, Between 
the Parts and the Whole, whereby 
a great Fabrick ſhould have all the 
Members and Parts great, propor- 
tionable to the Building. | 

The ſecond Analogy is between 
the Parts themſelves, not only con- 
ſidering their Breadths and Lengths, 
as where we ſpeak of Doors and 
Windows, which ſee ; but here, fays 
Sir — enters 2a third Relpett, 

4, 


of Heig a Point hardly reduce- 


able to any general Precept. The 
Truth is, the Ancients determined 


the Longitude of all Rooms, which 
were longer than broad, by the 
Double ot their Latitude, (Varuvins, 
lib. 6. cap. 5. And the Heighth by 
half the Breadth and Length added 
together; but when the Room was 


a Geometrical Square, they made 


the Hajghth half as much more as 
* the 


— 


doubling that 


the Latitude, which Dimenſions 
the modern Architects have taken 
leave to varyupon Diſcretion, ſome- 
times ſquaring the Latitude, and 
uare Number, the 
ſquare Root of that Number is the 
om and ſometimes more, but 


' ſeldom lower than the Breadth. 


But even this is not now - 
tiſed neither, unleſs it be in ſome 
Nobleman's Houſe, who will have a 
Hall, or the like, higher pitch'd than 
rhe reſt of the Rooms in the Build- 
ing, and fometimes a Dining- room; 
gr elſe for the moſt part, all the Rooms 
of a Floor are of an equal Heighth; 
and, in my Judgment, tis by far 
the moſt commodious Method ; 
becauſe then there is no Room loſt, 
(as there muſt be where one Room 

open almoſt to the Top of the 

ouſe, as I have obſerved in ſome 
old Buildings.) And then the Floor 
of the ſecond Story will lie level 
and even, and not in the odd old 
Method of Steps, out of one Room 
nto another. 

As to the Height of Rooms, it 
is various, according as what Per- 
ſons they are built for, and Cuſtom 
of the Pace in the Country. Or- 

inary Timber- buildings, are about 

4, or 8 Feet at moſt, betwixt 

oors : The ſeconi fort of Houſes 
in the Country, is about nine Feet, 
berwixt the Floors, which for the 
moſt part is the Pitch of their Rooms 
at Tunbridge Wells, | 

The thi:d fort in the Country, 
(viz. in Kent and Suſſex) are Gentle- 
mens Seats, which for the moſt 
part are 10 or 12 Feet high, for 
pew Buildings: But tis common 
in old Stone Buildings to bei or 
n +I 

By Act of Parliament for the 
V of London, there were rec- 
oned 4 Rates of Houſes, viz. 


The iſt Rate to have 2) Storics, 
2d - - - -, 3{( Cellars, 
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The Heighth of the Cellars, Sto- 
ries, ec. of the 4th Rate Houſes 


were left to the Diſcretion'of the 


Builder; but the Dimenſions of the 


other 3 Rates, in Heighth betweeg | 


Floor and Ceiling; are as follow. 
1 84 1 


Cellars 2d 6h 
of the 53d - - 6 


The 1 4 9 Feet. 


Story of ad 10 
the „ 


The 24 ) iſt Rate to be 9 Feet. 
Sto 2d - 10 
of the 13d - - 10 


The zd ) 1ſt Rate to be 9 Feet. 
Stor 2d - - - - 9 
of t z3d e 9 +- 


The 4th Story of the 3d Rate 8 ff, 


As to Sir Henry's 2d Point of 
Contrivance, viz. Uſefulneſs, This 
will conſiſt in a ſufficient Number 
of Rooms of all ſorts, and in their 
due and apt Coherence without Di- 
tration or Contuſion, ſo as the 
Spectator may not only call it, Uns 
Fabrica ben racolta, (as the Italians 


uſed to ſay of well united Pieces of 


Work) but likewiſe that it * ap- 
pear airy and ſpiritful, and fit to 
welcome cheacful Gueſts. The 
principal Difficulty here will be in 
contriving of the Lights and, Stair- 
caſes, whercof I will give you 4 
Note or two : 

For the firſt, I obſerve that tt 
ancient Architects were at muc 
Eaſe ; for both Greeks and Romans, 
(of whoſe private Dwellings Vitrw: 
vius hath left us ſome 2 
had commonly two cloiſtered open 
Courts, one the Womens Side, 
and the other for the Men; who 

rhaps would now take ſuch a 
— unkindly. However, b 
this means they had a good Conve: 
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niency to admit into the Bo- 
dy ot the Building, both from with- 
out, and from within, which we 


Pare Arca 


, Which are 


triving of the Stair-caſes which is no 
hard Point in itſelf, the only thieg 
in contriving them, is to make them 
hand ſome, convenient, and in as 
little Room as may be, that they be 
no Hindrance to any other Room. 
I have, fays Sir H. Horton, obſerved 
that the Italian Architects are in- 
clined to place the Kitchen, Bake- 
houſe, Pantry, Waſhing-rooms, and 
the Buttery likewiſe, under Ground, 
level with the Cellar-floor, raiſing 
the firſt Aſcent 15 Feet, or more, 
up into the Houſe ; by which Me- 
thod, beſides removing Annoyances 
out of Sight, and having thereb 
much more Room above, it dot 
alſo, by the Elevation of the Front, 
add _—_ to the whole Aſpect, 
and with ſuch a Diſpoſtion of the 
incipal Stair-caſe, as commonly 


delivers us into the Plain of the ſe- 


cond Story, where Wonders 1 * 
done wit 2 — — I — 
obſerved, that they com 
all their Rooms 2 Office, ur 5 
Feet under Ground at Dunbriage- wells, 
the firſt- Stories being about 8 Feet, 
and then the Lights or Windows 
of them be juſt above the Ground 
without ; but then you muſt note, 
that thoſe Houſes always ftand up- 
pn an Aſcent, that they may have 
Sewers to keep theſe lower 
* drein'd * from Water. 
he petty Offices, s Sir Henry, 
may be well enough Þo — 
yet by the natural Hoſpitality 
of Raglan the Buttery muſt be 
more viſible, and we have Occa- 
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ſion for larger Ranges, or 
neys, and more ample rick 
than the Italians, or than perhaps 
the aforeſaid Compartition will dear 
and likewiſe not fo remote from 
the Dining-room, or elſe, fays he, 
belides other Inconvenienries, per | 
ſome of the Diſhes may ſtraggle 
the way. © | 
Here, ſays Sir Henry, let me note 
a common Defect that we have in 
our Engliſh Bui ; vis. The 
Want, or Negle& of a very uſcful 
Room, call'd by the Italians, 1 Th 
nello, very frequent, nay almoſt e 
ſential in all their great Families. 
a Place Penny — for a Con- 
ſervatory of the Meats that are taken 
from the Table, till the Waiters are 


ready to eat, which with us is more 


unſeemly ſet by till then. 
Now touching the Diſtribution of 
Lodging Chambers, I muſt. here 
preſume to reprove an odd Cuſtom 
they have in Italy, without any 
Precedent, as far 1 can learn, from 
Vitrwvins : Namely, That they ſo 
contrive their Partitions, as when 
all the Doors are open on a Floor, 
one may ſee through the hole 
Houſe, which neceflarily puts an 
intolerable Servitude upon all the 
Chambers, except the inmoſt, where 
none can arrive but t the 
reſt ; or elſe the Walls muſt be ex- 
tream thick for ſecret Pa 
yer this will pot ferve the Turn 
without three Doors to every Room ; 
.— not to be * in cold 
w ons, 
no ſmall — to the ok. 
This Cuſtom 1 ſuppoſe to be ; 
ed upon a fond Ambition of dif. 
playing to Strangers all their Fur- 
niture at one View. | 
There is likewiſe another Defect, 
(for Abſurdities are ſeldom folitary) 
upon fuck a Grvile dipoting of th 
u uch a ſervile di of t 
— Chambers ; That they muſt 
be forced to make as many com- - 
mon 
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mon Rooms as there ſhall be 
ſeveral Stories, which (beſides that 
are uſually dark, a thing hardly 
to þe| avoided, running as they do 
uite thro' the Houſe) do likewiſe 
devour ſo much Place, that thereby 
they want other Galleries and Roo 
of Recreation. l 
Having thus given ſome general 
Hints and Directions, the reſt muſt 
be committed to the Sagacity of 
the Architect, who will be often 
put to diverſe ingenious. Shifts, 
when he is to wreſtle with Scarcity 
of Ground. 
As ſometimes to dam one Room 
(che Italian call it Una Stanza dan- 
pats, as when a Buttery is caſt un- 
der a Stair-caſe, or the like ;) altho' 
of Uſe for the Beauty and Be- 


nefit of all the reſt ; at another time 


to make thoſe faireſt which are moſt 
in Sight, and to leave the other 
(like a cunning Painter) ſhadowed, 
I will cloſe this Part, ſays Sir Henry, 
of Compartition, with a ſhort De- 
ſcription of a Feaſting or Entertain- 
ing Room, after the Egyptian Man- 
ner, who ſeem (at leaſt till the 
Time pf Vitruvius) from the ancient 
Hebrews and Phænician, (whence all 
Knowledge flow'd) to have retain'd 
with. other Sciences in a high De- 
ee, the Principles and Practices of 
is magnificent Art. For as far as 
I can learn, and conjecture by Vi- 
truvins, lib. 6. cap. 5. there was no 
Form for ſuch a Royal Uſe, com- 
parably imagined like that of the 
Egyptian ; which I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to explain, | 
Let us conceive a Floor, or Area 
of a good Length (e. g. at leaſt 120 
Feet) with the Latitude ſomewhat 
more than half the Longitude (rhe 
Reaſon whereof ſhall be given in its 
due place) along the two Sides and 


Head of the ſaid Room ſhall run an 
Order of Columns or Pillars, which 
Palladio ſuppoſes Corinthian, to ſup- 
Ply that Point out of Greece, becauſe 
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The other Head, or fourth-Side, 
I will leave free for Entrance: On 
the aforeſaid Pillars was laid an Ar- 
chitrave, which is only mentioned 
by Vitruvius ; Palladio adds thereto 
(and not without Reaſon) both Frieſe 
and Cornice, over which went u 
a continued Wall, and therem $ or 
Pillars, anſwering dire&ly to the Or» 
der below, but & Part leſs ; between 
theſe & Columns above, the whole 
Room was windowed round about, 

Now from the loweſt Pillars was 
laid over a Contignation, or Floor, 
borne upon the outward Wall, and 
the Head of the Columns with Ter- 
raſs and Pavement, ſub dio, ſays Vis 
truvius; and fo indeed he might 
ſafely determine the Matter in Egypt, 
where they fear no Clouds; there» 
fore Palladio (who leaves this Ter- 
raſs uncovered in the Middle, and- 
baluſter'd about) did perhaps con- 
ſtrue him rightly, tho therein dit · 
fering from others. We muſt un- 
derſtand à ſufficient Breadth of 
Pavement, left between the open 
Part and the Windows, for the Pleas 
ſure of the Spectators that look 
down into the Room. The Lati- 
tude I have ſuppoſed a little more 
than half the Length, becauſe the 
Pillars ſtanding at a competent Diſ- 
tance from the outer Wall, will, by 
intercepting the Sight, ſomewhat 
diminiſh the Breadth in Appearance: 
in which Caſe Diſcretion may be 
more licentious than Art. This is 
the Deſcription of an Egyptian Room 
for Feaſts, and other Jolliies. About 
the Walls whereof we muſt imagine 
intire Statues placed below, and il- 
luminated by the deſcending Light 
from the Terraſs, and likewiſe from 
the Windows between the half Pil- 


lars above; ſo that this Room had 


abundance of Light, and beſides 
other Garniſhings, it muſt needs 


ſeem very ſtately to the Heighth - 
| t 
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of Columns. 

Having thus far conſidered the 
lower Parts of the Building, the 
Houſe may now have its Hat put 


on; which Point, tho' it be the 
laſt in Execution, (of any Part of 
the bare Shell of the Houſe) yet it 
is always the firſt in Intention; for 
none would build but for Shelter : 
I ſhall now only deliver a few of 
the propereſt, and moſt natural Con- 
ſiderations belonging to the Roof. 
There are two Extremes to be 
avoided in the Cover or Roof of a 
Houſe, viz. That it be not too heavy, 
nor too light; the firſt will be ob- 
jected againſt, for preſſing too much 
the under Work ; the other con- 
tains a more ſecret Inconveniency ; 
for the Cover or Roof is not only 
a bare Defence, but likewiſe a kind 


of Band or Ligature to the whole 


Fabrick, and therefore will require 
ſome reaſonable Weight ; but of the 
two a Houſe top-heavy is the worſt : 
Next, there muſt be Care taken to 
contrive an Equality of the Preſſure 
of the Roof upon all the Parts of 
the Edifice, viz. As much on one 
Side, as it doth on the other. And 
here Palladio's Advice is very good, 
wiz. That the inward Walls may 
take their Share of the Burden. 
Thirdly, The Italians are very care- 
ful in giving the Roof a graceful 
Pendency, or Slope; ſo that dividing 
the whole Breadth of the Building 
into nine Parts, two of theſe Di- 
viſions ſhall be the Perpendicular to 
the Roof. 

But in this Point the Quality of 
the Region is to be the Rule to walk 
by, as Vitruvius obſerves ; that thoſe 
Climates that are ſubje& to igreat 
Snows, ought to have ſharper Roofs 
than other Places, where they are 
not ſubject to the like Accidents ; 
and in all Places Comelineſs muſt 
yield to Neceſlity, 
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I will now 8 
Maxims for Contrivance in Build- 
ing, vix. | 
1. Ter not the common Rooms be 
ſeveral, nor the ſeveral Rooms be com- 
m0n.) i. e. That the common Rooms 
ſhould not be private or retired, nor 
the private Rooms common. The 
Hall (which is a Pandochzum ) 
ought to lie open, and ſo ought 
Galleries and Stairs, provided the 
whole Houſe be not taken up in 
Paths. Chambers and Cloſets oughy 
to be private and retired. 

2. Light (God's eldeſt Daughter 
is a principal Beauty in Building. 
Yet it ſhines not alike from all Parts 
of the Heavens. An Eaſt-window 
ives the carlieſt Beams of the Sun 
before they are of Strength to do 
any harm, and is offenſive to none 
but a Sluggard. A South-window, 
in Summer, is a Chimney with a 
Fire in it, and needs to be'skreen'd by 
a Curtain, In a Weſt-window, in 
Summer-time, towards Night, the 
Sun grows low, and over familiar, 
with more Light than Delight, A 
North-window, is beſt for Butte- 
ries and Cellars, becauſe the Beer 
will be ſour, if the Sun ſmiles on 
it. Thorough Lights are beſt for 
Rooms of Entertainment, and Win- 
dows on the fide for Dormitories. 

3. Receipt.) As for Receipt, 2 
Houſe had better be too little for a 
Day, than too great for a Tear. 
And tis caſter borrowing of your 
1 a brace of Chambers for 
a Night, than a Bag of Money for 
a Twelve-month, It is Vanity there- 
fore to proportion the Receipt toan 
extraordinary Occaſion ; as thoſe, 
who, by overbuilding their Houſes, 
have impoveriſhed their Lands, and 
their Eſtates have been preſſed to 
Death under the Weight of their 
Houſe. EIN | 

4. Strength, ) As for Strength, 
Chuntry- houſes muſt be we ren] 


I mean ſuch as may reli 
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able ta fland by tbemſelvas. ] Not like 
City e ſup — by their 
Netghbours,on each Side. B 2 
Weat 
and Time, and not Invaſion, Caſtles 
being out of date in England, only 
on he Sea-coaſt. As to making of 
Motes round about a Houle, tis a 
- Queſtion whether the Fogs that ariſe 
from the Water be not more un- 
healthful than the Fiſh brings Pro- 
fir, or the Water Defence. 

In working up the Walls of a 
Building, do not let any Wall be 
worked np above 3 Feet high, be- 
fore the next adjoining Wall be 
brought up to it, that ſo they may be 
join'd together, and make good Bond 
in the Work. For there is an ill 
Cuſtom uſed among ſome Brick- 
layers, to carry, or work up a whole 
wn hy the Party Wall (I mean in 

n) before they work up the 
Fronts, or other Work adjoining, 
that ſhould be bonded, or worked 

p together with them, which oc- 
caſfioning Cracks, and Settlings in 
the wall of the Building, weaken it 
very much. 

Sometimes the Strength of a 
Building is much impair'd in the 
Erection, by the Maſter's not pro- 
curing ſufficient M-terials and Mo- 

before he began to build ; for 
when Buildings are erected, by Fits 
and Pauſes, now and then a Piece, 
the Work drics, and links unequally, 
whereby the Walls grow fuil of 
Chinks and Crevices ; this pauſing 
Humour is condemned by all Au- 
_ ] h look 

Beauty.] Let not the Front 
7 i on 4 Stranger, but accoſs him 
right at his Entrance, Uniformity 
and Proportion much delight the 
Eye, 'tis obſerved, that Free- 
ſtone, like a fair Complexion, ſooneſt 
waxes old, whilſt Bricks keep their 


longeſt 
Let the Offices ( faith Dr. T. F. Y 
keep their due Diſtause from the Man- 
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ſon Honſe.] Thoſe are too familiar 
which preſume to be of the fame” 

Pile with it. The fame may be faid 
of Stables and Barns, without which 
a Houſe is like a City without For- 
2 and can never hold out. 
ong. 


Tis very inconvenient, and roy 
to 
and 


ther a Blemiſh than a Beauty 
Building, to ſee the Barns 
Stables too near a Houſe, becauſe 
Cattle, Poultry, and ſuch like muſt 
be kept near them, which are an 
Annoyance to a Houſe, 

Gardens are alſo to attend in their 
Place.) Let the Garden, ſays Mr. 
Worlidge, join to one, if not more 
Sides * Houſe ; for what can 
be more and beautiful for 
the moſt part of the Year, than to 
look out of the Parlour and Cham- 
ber Windows into a Garden ? For 
Beauty, alſo let there be Courts or 
Yards kept from Cattle and Poultry, 
c. and planted with Trees to ſhade, 
defend, and refreſh your Houſe, and 
the Walls alſo 133 with Vines, 
and other Wall- fruit, all which will 
add Pleaſure and to Ha- 
bitation. See more of this in Mr. 
Miller's Gardeners Dictionary. 

6. Form or Figure.) Fi are 
either ſimple or mixt; fimple Fi- 
gures are either circular or angular; 
and of circular, either compleat or 
deficient, as oval: The Circle is an 
unprofitable Figure in private Build- 
ings, being the moſt chargeable, and 
much Room is loſt in the bending 
of the Walls, beſides an ill Diſtribu- 
tion of the Light, except from the 
Center of the Roof, io as it is not 
uſed only in Temples and Amphi- 
theatres, The Oval, and other im- 
perfect circular Forms are ſubj 
to the ſame Exceptions, and are leſs 
capacious. 

Touching the Forms or Fi- 
gures, it is a true Obſervation, That 
this Art loves neither many Angles 
nor few ; firft, The Triangle, m_ 
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hath. of all the others, the feweſt 
Sides and Corners, is of all others 
the moſt condemned, being indeed 
both incapable and infirm, and not 


eaſily reduced into any other Form, 


but that of itſelf in the inward Par- 
titions : As for Figures of 5, 6, 7, or 
more Sides and Angles, they are fit- 
ter for Military than Civil Archi- 
tecture ; tho there is a famons Piece 


at Caprarola, ouging to the Houſe 
v 


of Farneſe, contri by Baraccio, 
in the Form of a Pentagon, with a 
Circle -inſcribed, where the Archi- 


vers Inconveniencies in diſpoſing of 
the Lights, and in faving the Va- 
cuities. But ſuch Deſigns as theſe 
aim more at Rarity than Commo- 
dity, and are rather to be admired 
than commended. And therefore, 
by the Precepts and Practice of the 
beſt Builders, we reſolve upon Rect- 
angular Squares, as a Mean betwixt 
too few and too many Angles, and 
thro' the equal Inclination of the 
Sides (which make the * Angle) 
ſtronger than the Rhomb, or any 
other quadrilateral Figure; but whe- 
ther the Quadrat, or Rectangle Pa- 
rallelogram be the better, is not 
yet well determined, tho' I prefer 
the latter, provided the Length do 
not exceed the Latitude above one 
third, which would diminiſh the 
Aſpect. 

Of mixt Figures, partly circular 
and partly angular; there is a pro- 
per Objection againſt them, wiz. 


That they offend Uniformity. Of 


which (having here mentioned it) I 
will add ſomething concerning Uni- 
formity. 

In Architecture there ſeems to be 
two oppoſite Affectations, Unifor- 
mity and Variety; yet theſe ſcem- 
ing Oppoſi:es may be very well re- 
conciled; as we may obſerve in our 
own Bodies, the great Pattern of 
Nature; which is very Uniform in 
the whole Figuration, each Side 
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with the other both in 

umber, Quality, and Meaſure of 
the Parts: And yet ſome are round, 
as the Arms; others flat, as the 

Hands ; ſome inent, and others 

indented dr retired ; ſo the Limbs 

of a noble Fabrick may be corre- 
ſpondent enough, tho they be vari- 
ous, provided we do not run out 
into (extravagant Fancies, when we 
are contriving how to part and caſt 
the whole Work. We ought like- 
wiſe to avoid enormous Heights of 


- fix or {even Stories, as well as irre- 
tect did ingeniouſly wreſtle with di- 


Forms ; and on the contrary, 
w diſtended Fronts are as unſeem- 
a or again, When the Face of a 
— is narrow, and the Flanks 

5. | 
III. Of the modern Way of Building 
in by compared 25 the an- 
cient. When I com the mo- 
dern Engliſh Way of Building with 
the old Way, I cannot but wonder 
atthe Genius of old Times. Nothing 
is, or can be. more delightful ng 
convenient than Heighth, and no- 
thing more agreeable to Health than 
free Air, And yer of old, they uſed 
to dwelt in Houſes, moſt of them 
with a blind Stair-caſt, low Ceilings, 
and dark Windows ; the Rooms 
built at random, (without any thin 
ot Contrivance) and often wit 
Steps from one to another. So that 
one would think the People of for- 
mer Ages were afraid of Light, and 
good Air; or loved to play at hide 
and ſeek. Whereas the Genius of 
our Times is altogether for light 
Stair-c2ſes, fine Saſh-windows, and 
lofty Ceilings. And ſuch has been, 
of late, our Builders Induſtry, in 
point of Compactneſs and Unifor- 
mity, that a Houſe, after the new 
Way, will afford, upon the ſame 
Quantity of Ground, as many more 
Conveniencies. 

The Contrivance of Cloſets, in 
moſt Rooms, and painted Wainſcot, 
now ſo much uſed, arg alſo two 

K . great 
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great Improvements, the one for 
Conveniency, the other for Cleanli- 
neſs and Health : And indeed, for fo 
damp a Country as England is, no- 
thing could be better contrived, than 
Wainſcot, to keep off the ill Im- 
preſſion of damp Walls. In ſhort, 
for hand ſome Accommodations, and 


Neatneſs of Lodgings, London un- 


doubtedly has few Compeers. 

The greateſt Objection againſt 
London Houſes: (being for the moſt 
part Brick) is their Slightneſs, oc- 
caſioned by the Fines exacted by the 
Landlords. So that few Houſes, at 
the common Rate of Building, laſt 
loager than the Ground Leaſe, i. e. 
about 5o or 60 Years. In the mean 
time, if there happens to be a long 
Fit of exceſſive Heat in 'Summer, or 
Cold in Winter, the Walls being but 
thin, become at laſt ſo penetrated 
with the Air, that the Tenant muſt 
needs be uneaſy with it ; but thoſe 
Extremes: happen but ſeldom. And 
this Way of Building is very benefi- 
cial to Trades relating to it, for they 
never want Work in ſo great a City, 
where Houſes are always repairing, 


or building. 


The plaiſtered Ceilings, ſo much 
uſed in England, beyond other Coun- 
tries, make the Rooms much light- 
ſomer, and are excellent againſt 
raging Fires. They ftop the Paſ- 
ſage of the Duſt, and leſſen the 
Noiſe over Head ; and in Summer- 
time the Air of a Room is ſome- 
thing the cooler for them, and in the 
Winter ſomething the warmer, be- 
cauſe it keeps out cold Air then, better 
than Board-floors alone can do. 

IV. Some general Rules to be ob- 


ſerved in Bailding.) Theſe following 


Rules were eſtabliſhed by Act of 
Parliament, betore the Re-building 
of London. 

Firſt, In every Foundation within 
the Ground, add one Brick in Thick- 
neſs to the Thickneſs of the Wall, 
next above the Foundation, to be 


wats as 
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{et off in three Courſes, equally on 


both Sides. 


5208 Secondly, That no Timber be laid 


within 12 Inches of the Fore-fide 
of the Chimney-jambs. 9 
Thirdly, That all Joiſts on the 
Back of any Chimney, be laid with 
a Trimmer, at 6 Inches Diſtance 


from the Back. 


Fourthly, That no Timber be laid 
within the Funnel of any Chimney, 
upon Penalty to the Workman for 
every Default of 108. and 10 8. every 
Week it continues un- reformed. 

Fifthly, That no Joiſts or Rafters 
be laid at greater Diſtances from one 
to the other, than 12 Inches ; and 
no Quarters at greater Diſtance than 
14 Inches. | | 

Sixthly, That no Joiſts bear at 
longer Length than 10 Feet; and no 
ſingle Rafters at more in Length 
than 9 Feet. 

Seventhly, That all Roofs, Win- 
dow-frames, and Cellar- floors be 
made of oak 

Eighthly, That Tile- pins be of Oak. 

Ninthly, That no Summers or 
Girders in Brick buildings, do lie over 
the Heads of Door or Windows. 

Tenthly, That no Summers or 


Girders do lie leſs than ro Inches 


into the Brick-work; nor no Joilts 
leſs than 8 Inches; and that they 
be laid in Loam. 

Some alſo adviſe, That all Tar- 
ſels for Mantle-trees to lie on, all 
Lintels over Windows, all Templers 
under Girders, or any other Timber 
that muſt lie in the Wall, to lay 
them in Loam, which is a great Pre- 
ſerver of Timber; but Mortar eats 
and corrodes it; for which Reaſon 
ſome Workmen pitch the Ends of 
Timber that lie in the Walls to pre- 
ſerve them from the Mortar. 

V. Of Surveying of a Building.) 
I will here briefly touch upon the 
M-thod of Surveying of Buildings ; 
by which the Manner and Form of 
taking Dimecutwns may be ſeen. 
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A Survey of a Building erected by R. VI. for R. S. the Thickneſs of the Wall 


Agre t) Brick and half, at 3 l. pet Rod, 
Tok og rg. ee pcs gg mar dy 


Mortar and Work, 


S 'V 


Feet Parts 


1. The Len n 40 70 
From the Foundation of the Raiſing, - - - - 16 7 4 $ 648 


2. The Breadth at one End. 


The Heighth to the Croſs-beam, 


3. A Partition-wall within, 


en 6 
en 


Eo 2-5 u ain 


Heighth to the firſt Story, - - - 10 Fo 


4. The Length of the other Side, - - - 39 33 
From an old Wall to the Railing, — "7 od 275 31 


5. The Breadth at the other End, 


Hs. ob WL, ©. 
From the Floor to the Croſs-beam, - - 4 83 
6. A Water-table, 30 Feet reduced to - - 7 60 > 
From the Foundation to the Table, - - - - - 3 16 3... 


7. 4 Setting-off on the other Side of the Houſe, 16 83 16 83 
8. A Gable-end, _- . 66 00 66. os 


The Total Area, or Content of theſe Dimenſions 1575 27 


Particulars to be dedutted. © 


1. One Door-caſe. 


Broad Bf. 66 pts, 
High gf. 42 5.0. 8 8. 58 


2. Another Door-caſe. 


Broad 4f. 33 pts. 
High 7f. 5 13 


3. A Third Door-caſe. 


Broad 4 f. 33 pts. 2 
High pf. Res- 37 


4. A Window-caſe. 
Broad 4f. xo pts. 
Deep 4 f. 8 * 


5. Another Window-caſe. 
Broad 4 f. 5 pts. 
Deep 4 f. x pts. 5 e 


Total Deductions 176 FF 
From the Whole 1575 27 
Reſts due to Bricklayer 1398 72 


p—__—_—_— — 


Which reduced into ſquare Rods, is 
by Rods, 38 Feet. 

And then according to the Can» 
tract, there will be due to the Brick - 
layer 15 l. 88. 3d. 

Thus far Mr. Leybourn : We will 
now (ce Mr. Ventris Mandey's Me- 
thod of ſurveying Buildings, taking 
Dimenſions, and ſetting them down 
in a Pocket-book. 

1. Note, Before you begin to ſet 
down your Dimenſions, it is con- 
venient to divide the Breadth of the 
Page or Feet into ſo many ſeveral 
Columns as you think you ſhall have 
Occaſion for ; either with Lines 
drawn with Ink, or a Pencil; your 
Pocket-book being about 4 Inches 
broad (which is one of the broader- 

"ſized Pocket books) you may then 
divide a Leaf into four Columns. 

2. Before any Dimenſions are ſet 
down, the Work-maſter's and Work- 
men's Names ought to be expreſſed; 
alſo the Place where, the Day of 
the Month, and Date when you 
meaſure. I will ſuppoſe, for Ex- 

K 2 a. nple. 


N 


WI g * * 
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ample, that you were to meaſure 
Glazing; then if it were glazed 
with Square-glaſs, you muſt write 
Squares above the Dimenſions, and 
over thoſe Dimenſions which are 
Appertaining to Quarry-glaſs (if there 
be any) you muſt write Quarries, 


Glazing done for C. D. in Long-acre, by T. G. of St. Martin's in the Fields; 
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that when you come to make the 
Bill of Meaſurement, you may ex- 
preſs them ſeverally, becauſe they 
are of ſeveral Prices. * 
3. The better to explain the Me- 
thod, I will here inſert a Bill of 
Meafurement of Glazing. 


Meaſured Oct. 12, 1734. 


Quarries. Products. 

EL FL iP 

16 8.40 

17 3 31 11 30 

4 : 45 1 06 og. 

2 6, o 

E 500 o8 og oo 

13 

18 510 7 02 0þ 
6 of 11 


In the firſt Column towards the 


left Hand, are the Dimenſions of 


Glazings done with Squares, which 
you are taught to caſt up in Croſs 
Multiplication, No. 2. which ſee. 
In the ſecond Column yau have 
the Product of each Dimenſion juſt 
againſt it. 

In the third Column you have the 
four Dimenſions of Glazing done 
with Squares. | 

In the laſt you have the Product 
pr each Dimenhon juſt againſt it 

0. 

At the Bottom of the ſecond Co- 
lumn, you have the Sum Total of 
the Products of the Dimenſions done 
with Quarrics, which is 60 Feet, 

Inches, and 11 Parts. 

Aiſo at the Bottom of the laſt 
jlumn there is the Total Sum of 
the Products of thoſe Dimenſions of 


the Glazing that was done Wich 


Squares. products. 
„ -L + P. „ 


04 2 8 4 1 


o1 ©6 oo 03 On” as. 
os oo og Oy,” 
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Squares, being 45 f. 4 n. 9 p. As 


for the odd Parts, it ſignifies but little 
if they are left out in the Sum To- 


tals of a Bill of Meaſurement, for 


they will amount to but very little ip 
Value, | 

4. N. B. When you are taking 
Dimenſions, and ſetting them down 
in your Pocket-book, whether it be 
Glazing, or any other Tradeſman's 
Work ; you muſt obſerve to leave 
every other Column vacant, that ſo 
having ſet down all your Dimen- 


ſions in your Book (which muſt be 


generally done, before any is caſt up) 
when you come to caſt them up, 
(which muſt be in another, Book, or 
a Sheet of Paper) you may enter 
the Product of each Pair ot Dimen- 
ſons, juſt againſt them, as you ſee 
before. 

5. An Example of a Bin of Mea - 
ſurc ment. f 


5 -Plaziery 


Dit! 


een 6 1 ee — 


— 


Q 4 3 


4 


2] 
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Glens Wirk dine for O. b. iy L 
A” G. of Sr. Martin's in 
— 755255 5 


For 60 Feet, by Inches 
* _ or of 14 
54. per Foot, 


For 45 Feet, 4 Inches 
of Glazing, done 
with Squares, at 
7 d. per Foot, 


on 06 24 


Sum Total 2 11 3 


Meaſured the Day and 
Tear above written, 
by T. S. 


For the Satisfaction of the Cu- 
rious, I will ſnew the Method of 
taking the Dimenſions of Bricklayers 
Work, which is the moſt trouble 
ſome of any Mechanick's Work re- 
lating to Building. 

6. In meaſuring of Bricklayers 
Terk it will be nece to divide 
only into two ſmall Columns, 

the Dimenſions, the other 

for Products, putting the reſpective 


Appellations over cach, 


Apps 1. Baſis of Front and Rear. 
Dimen. Prod. 
fen. . 
3 Br. 425 oo (7) 25 oo 
00 06 


2. Front and Rear, 
2 irs 111 60 8000 550 oo 
3. Baſis of both Flank-walls. 


Ditto 4 36 9 800 36 02 


BY 


q |. e ee 


2 Br. 15 INN 795 08 


2. Will oc th a. 


r þ Br. $00. 

6. Falling back of both Chimneys. . 
40 0 800 4 co 
1 Four Jambs, 


. 94“ 


8. Breaſts of both Chimneys. 
pute $ "1 9 500 115 oo 


7. The Dimenſions wh their 


next Place the Deductions of the 
Windows and Doors muſt be put 
down, and their Products. See 
more of Dimenſions in Brick-work, 


Deduttions. 

Deduct. Prod. 

24 Br. 24 Br. 

1 8 
4 Wind. 1. 60 800 10% oo 

27 Br. 


2 Doors $9 60 $(2) 72 oo 


8. The next Thing to be done is 
to add the Products of each ſeveral 


| Thickneſs into one Sum. 


The 


800 113 01 


00 50% 161 0 | 


Products, being ſet down, in the 


4 
8 , 
N 
er 
4 


BU 
The Produtts of the ſeveral Thickneſſes. 
3B. 213. 2B. 1 B. 1B. 


The ſeveral Products of each 
Thickneſs being added, In the firſt 
Calumn on the left Hand there are 
25 Feet of 3 Bricks. 

In the ſecond, 586. 2 of 21 Br. c. 


How to find theſe Products, ſee 


Croſs Multiplication, No. 2. | 

9. Having found the total Sum of 
the Products of the Deductions, 
each Total muſt be ſubtracted from 
the Total of the Products of the 
Dimenſions of the ſame Craſſitude. 
e. g. the Products of the Deducti- 


ons in l 
2 + Br. 
104 oo 
| 72 oo 

The Total Product in 
23 Br. is 276! 00 


Which in 176 Feet of 2+ Brick- 
work, being contain'd in the Win- 
dows and ors; muſt be ſub- 


; tracted from 586 Feet, and 2 Inches, 


being the total Product of all the 
Dimenſions of that Craſſitude. 

This is manifeſt, Becauſe when 
the Dimenſions of the Front and 
Rear were taken, the whole Length 
and Breadth were taken over the 
Doors and Windows, allowing no- 
thing of Abatement tor them. 

10. N. B. That whatſoever Doors, 


Windows, or other Vacancies are f 


meaſured over, when the Dimenſions 
are taken; you muſt remember to 
make Deduction for them out ot 
the Total Product of the Dimenſions 
of the ſame Craſſitude wherein they 
were ſituated. 

To make it plainer, take the fol- 
low.ng Example: | 


T7 ASS es * 7 N 
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be Doors and Windows being 


in 21 Brick-work, I ſer down the 


total Product of all the Dimenſions of 

that Craffitude, which is $86 02 

The total Product of al 
the Deductions of that 8 6s 
Thickneſs, to be ſub- FD, 
tracted, is, 


The Remainder is 410 02 


The like Method muſt have been 
practiſed, if there had been ay 
other Deductions in any other Crat- 
ſitude: Subtraction muſt have been 
made of all ſuch Deductions, out of 
the Products of the Dimenſions, be- 


fore you went to reduce your ſeve- 


ral Craſſitudes to the Standard Thick- 
neſs of 1+ Br. | ; 
But ſeeing we have no other De- 


ductions in our preſent Example of 


a Survey; the next thing to be put 
in Practice, will be to reduce the 
ſeveral Craſſitudes to the cuſtomar 
Thickneſs of 11 Brick. But I thi 


it neceſſary to refer it to Walls, un- 


der the Head of meaſuring them. 


More of this Nature, - viz, Of | 
—_— Buildings, or taking Di- 


menſions, c. may be ſeen, under 
the different Heads of Carpenter's 
Work, Joiners, Bricklayers, Plaiſter- 
ers, Maſons, Paintcrs, Taatchers. 
VI. Of meaſuring Buildings.) Hav- 
ing brictly treated ef taking Dimen- 
ſions, &c. I ſhall only mention the 
Artificers relating to Building, who 
uſually work by Meaſure z; which 
are Bricklaycrs, Carpenters, Plaifterers, 
Painters, Glaziers, Foiners, and Ma- 
ons. Some of theſe work by the 
ſuperficial Yard, ſome by the Rod, 
ſome by the Square, and ſome 
by the Foot : Of all which 


Works the Dimenſions are taken 
cither with a 5 or 10 Foot Rod, 
or with a 2 Foot Rule, and ſome- 
times with a Line. But let them be 
taken how they will, tney are uſu- 

_ . 
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ally ſet down in Feet, Inches, and 
Parts of Inches ; or elſe in Feet and 
Centeſimal Parts of Feet, which laſt 
Way is the caſieſt caſt up ; the fol- 


= Jada at 


de 


for every Inch, and quarter of an 
Inch. | Inch. 
Foot. | Foot. | Foot. Foot · 


A TABLE ce Number 
Inch in a Foot. 
| [Z of anſt of an[4 of 
ET EET 
100 Pio P.jioo P4100 P. 
eo l. 02 |. 4 06 
08 |. 10. 121.14 
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To ſet any Number of Feet, 
Inches and Parts, as ſuppoſe 30 Feet, 
8 Inches and 2Quarters, you muſt firſt 
ſet down 30 Feet with a Period, or 
Comma after it, thus, 30, and then 
look in the firſt Column of the Table 
for 8 Inches, and at the Head of 
the Table for 2 Quarters, and then 
apainſt 8 Inches, and under 2 Quar- 
ters you will find 7; which ſet 
down beyond the 30 to the right 
Hand, and it will ſtand thus, 30.7. 

I ſhall not here ſtay to treat of 
the Method of meaſuring all theſe Ar- 
tiſicers Works, becauſe they will be 
treated of under their proper Heads. 
= ſhall now proceed to ſay ſome- 
thing, 

Vil . Of Valuing Buildings.) To 
eſtimare the Charge of erecting any 
Houſe near the Truth, or to value 
one that is already built, ſo that you 
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Pp 2 
POV - 
come ſomet near - the. Matter; 
(provided it be built of Brick and 
Timber, as is uſual in London, and 
with Gentlemen in the Country) 
there muſt be given 
(1.) The Dimenſions thereof, not 
only in Length and Breadth, but alſo 
8 in reſpect of the Num- 
ber of Stories: For. | 
103 By the 2 and Breadth, 
the Quantity of Squares upon eac 
Floor ma * uad and 4110 the 

Squares of Roofing in the 
ter's Work, and * in the 
Healer's le =; And, 

(3.) By the Heighth, one may gi 
a — Eſtianate Sof the Rows of 
Brick-work, contain'd in the Walls 
round about, and in the Partition 
Walls, if there be any ;. and alſo in 
the Chimneys : Then 

(4) Conſider how many Pairs of 
Stairs, and of what fort. 

(J.) What Partitions of Timber 
with Doors. 

(6.) What Timber Front. 

(7.) What Number of Window- 
frames, and Lights, 

(8.) What Iron work ; and 

9.) What Lead, Oe. 

Ot all which, , ſee the particular 


Heads. 
Now, fays Mr. Leybourn, what 


will be the Charge of erecting a 


Fabrick of Brick Walls and Tim 
which ſhall be 20 Feet in Front, and 
44 deep, (for it is the Method in 
London, and moſt Cities, ge. for 
the Front to be ſhorter than the 
Flanks) and to conſiſt of Cellars, 3 
Stories, and Gazrets ; which is one 
of the ſecond Rate Houſes. Wewill 
ſuppoſe the Price of Materials as 
follow, (in London) viz. For 


s. d. 

Bricks per 1000 - - © 16 a 
Tiles per oo 1 of © 
Lime per 100 - - - ©o 10 © 
Sand per Load - - - © 3 0 
Oak, or Fir Timb. ditto 2 15 © 
Deal-boards per 100 - 7 10 © 
Laths per Bundle, - 0 1 6 
As 


ing with White and 


a , Mis 
7 * . 
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4. for the Plaifterers Wirk; for 
ndering and waſh- 


en 
Size, per Tard, | 


Lathin 3 a AR 


der Tard, 


| r. 53 6 


er Yard, 
Smith's Work ; for 


Iron Balconies, per W. o 1 


Foling e, „ 


8 ae 


per Piece, 
FPrͤoꝛr Painting, 
Window Lights ©. $6 


Shop Windows, Doors, 
Piles, per Yard, $o 3 


No, ſays he, from theſe Rates 

of Materials for Building, and for 
Workmanſhip, ſuch a Houſe as is 
here propoſed, will amount to about 
360 Pounds, which is near 41 l. 
per Square. 

Mr. H. Phillips propoſes the fol- 
lowing Method to find the Value of 
a Building, viz. Suppoſe, ſays he, a 
Houſe, which is 1 Rod, or 16 Feet 
and a half in Front, and 2 Rods 
deep back in the Flanks; the Com- 
paſs will be 6 Rods, and if this 
Houſe ſtands in a high Street, hav- 
ing a Cellar, 4 Stories, and a Gar- 
ret (which is one of the third Rate 
Houſes) the Heighth thereof will 
be 50 Feet, or 3 Rods; fo that there 
will be 18 Rod of Brick-work in 
the Walls; which may be all re- 
duced to a Brick and half thick ; 
and ſuppoſe each Rod of Brick- 
work to contain 4500 of Bricks, 
and will coſt about 7 l. the Build- 
ing, viz. Bricks, Mortar, and 
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Workmanſhip ; then the whole 18 
Rods of Brick-work will coſt about 
126], The Timber-work for Floors, 
Windows, | Roofs, c. about as 
much more ; the Tiling, Paiſteri 
Lead, Glazing, and Painting, will 
about as much more; fo that the 
whole will amount to 378 J. The 
AIP for * Part oath will 
very W the Chimneys. 
80 that this 3 Houſe cannot — 
to above 400 l. the Building, which 
is not full 73 l. per Square; but this 
is a very great Price, in Compari 
ſon of Mr. Leybourn's; but he ſays, 
that it will be worth more or leſs, 
according to the Market Price of 
the Materials. RS 2 


The == 4 of London, ' 


0 have two 


for inſuring 


Rules by which they value Houſes, 


viz, either by the Rent, or Num- 
ber of Squares contained on the 


Ground- plot. This laſt is the gene- 


ral Rule, by which they value all 
Buildings, which is grounded on an 
Act of Parliament for the Rebuild- 
ing of London, made about Ann 8 


Car. II. 1 
The Buildings of the City of Lon- 
don are valued according to their 


Rares, of which Rates there are 
four, viz. . 


The 1ſt Rate to have 2) Stories, 
2d - - 3 (Cellars, 


3d - - - - - 4( and 
4th - - - - 5 )Garrets 


And the naked Building, or Shell 
of a Brick-houſe (the Floors being 
finiſhed) is thus valued by the Square 
or 100 Feet, if in high Streets, viz. 


i 


1ſt Rate at 5V 


2d 8 | 
za F 5 5 — 0 per Square, 
4th - 50 l. 


But theſe Rates may be augmented 
at the Diſcretion of the Surveyor, 
— 


ted 


or, 
NM 


* 
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or according to the finiſhing of the 
Houſe, Sec ſomethi —_ of this 
Nature under the Article Houſe. 
VIII. Of Cenfuring Buildings. ] It 
to be a good Critick or Cenſurer, 
than a good Architect; Becauſe the 


Working part may be helped by De- 
liberation, but the Coke part 
muſt flow from a happy Talent, 
which enables one to form a regu- 
lar judgment, almoſt at Sight: It is 
therefore neceſſary for a Critick firſt 
of all to examine himſelf, whether the 
Idea of many fine Objects, which 
he hath ſcen before, hath not made 


him apt to think, when he is to ex- 


amine a Work, that nothing is 

but that which is the wy go 
be thus affected, would reliſh too 
much of a cynical Humour rather 
than a critical Judgment. 

Next, before be comes to give 
his Opinion], concernin 
let him endeavour to inform him- 
ſelf preciſely of its Age ; and if he 
ſhall ind the viſible Decays to exceed 
the Proportion of Time it hath been 
built, he may then ſafely conclude, 
that the Materials were bad, and too 

ight, or the Seat poſited on a bad 
Soil, or expoſed too much to a tem- 
peſtuous corrolive Air, &. : 

After theſe Premiſes, if the Houſe 
be found to bear its Years well 
(which is always a Sign of a 
Conſtitution) let him run backwards 
from the Ornaments, which firſt al- 
lure the Eye, to the moſt eſſential 
Members, and ſee whether he can 
form this Concluſion, That the 
Work is commodious, firm, and 
delightful ; the three capital Quali- 
ties in good Buildings. And this is 
the moſt ſcientifica Way of Cen- 
ſuring. 

Georgio Vaſſari, in his Preface to 
his laborious Work of the Lives of 
Architefs, directs us to paſs a run- 
ning Examination over the whole 

e, according to the Proper- 


an Edihce, - 
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ties of a well- 


ther . the Walls * whe, 
| e Wa upright, upon 
A Foundation ; rar — 


Fabrick be of a comely Stature; 
whether for the Breadth it appear 
well barniſhed ; whether the pri 

cipal Entrance be in the middle of 
the Front, like the Mouth; ,whe- 
ther the Windows, as the Eyes, be 
ſer in equal Number and Diſtance 


on both Sides the Entrance, G&c. 


whether the Offices, like the Veins, 
be conveniently diſtributed, and ſo 
on ; for this al al Review may 
be driven as far as any Wit will that 
has no better Employment. 
Vitruvius, lib. 1. cap. 2. briefl 
determines ſix Conſiderations, whi 
accompliſh this whole Art, viz. 1. 
Ordination. 2. Diſpoſition, 5 Eu- 
rythmia. 4. Symmetry. 5. N 
The two firſt ot theſe may be 
very well omitted; for, as far as I 
can perceive, either by his Inter- 
preters, or by his bwn Text, which 
in that very Place, where /perha 
he ought to have been cleareſt, 
is mo obſcure. By Ordination he 
can mean nothing but a well ſet-' 
tling of the Model or Scheme of the 
whole Work. Nor can he by Diſ- 
poſition mean more than a' neat and 
full Expreſſion of the firſt Idea or 
N which perhaps more imme- 
diately belongs to the Artificer, than 
to the Cenſurer. The other 4 are 
ſufficient to condemn or approve 
any Fabrick whatever: Wherefore 


we ſhall touch upon each. 

1. Eurythmia is that 5 
Harmony between the Breadth, 
Length, and Heighth of all the 
Rooms of the Fabrick, which from 
a ſecret Power in Proportion is very 

leafing to all Beholders; and here 
me obſerve, that tho' the leaſt 
Error or Offence that can be com- 
mitted againſt the Sight, is Exceſs 
of Heighth, yet that Fault is no 
where of ſmall Importance, becauſe 
L it 


4 


and Harmony to a Buil 


BU 
it is the greateſt Offence againſt the 


2. & , is a due Propor- 
tion of each Part in reſpect of the 
whole ; whereby a great Fabrick 
ſhould have great Apartments or 
Rooms, great Lights or Windows, 
great Entrances or Doors, preat 
Stair-caſes, great Pillars and Pi- 
laſters, c. In fine, all the Mem- 
bers and Parts large, proportionable 
to the Building. So on the other 
hand, it is no leſs unſeemly to ſee 
a Fabrick that is but ſmall, con- 
trived into great Rooms, to have 
great Stair-caſes, large Entrances, 
Lights, c. And again it is an 
unbeſeeming Sight, to ſee one Part 
or Member not correſpond to ano- 
ther, and want that due Symmetry 
and Proportion which oy Grace 

ing. We 
have already under this Head cau- 
tioned Gentlemen as to the Choice 
of a skilful Surveyor or Architect, as 


well with regard to the Waſte of 


Materials, which will be prevented, 
as the Delight that will be given by 
the Execution of a regular Deſign, 
and to the cauſing a Judgment to 
be form'd rather from a Model than 
a Draught or Plan ; and ſhall there- 
fore ſay the lefs in this Place; but 
ſhall only obſerve, That the Doors, 
the Windows, the Cloſets, the Chim- 
neys, the Stair-caſes of a Building, 
according as they are contrived and 


executed, will ſhew the judgment 


or Error of the Architect, and di- 
rect the Critick to form a true 
Judgment of a Building, and of the 
Merits of the Builder; always re- 
membring, that Harmony, Conve- 
niency and Proportion in thoſe, as 
well as in all the Parts of Architecture, 
are evermore to be ſtudied and pre- 
ferred. 
3. Decoration, ] is the keeping of 
a due Reſpect between the Inhabi- 
tant and Habitation : Whence, for 
Inſtance, Palladio concluded, That 
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the principal . Entrance was not to 
be regulated” by any certain Dimen- 


ſions, but by the Dignity of the 


| Maſter : But yet that to exceed rather 


in the More than in the Leſs, was a 
ark of Generoſity, and might be 
cuſed with ſome noble Emblem, 

or Inſcription, as that- of a Noble- 

man over his Gate at Verona, where 
tis likely there had been committed 

a little Diſproportion, Pater Janus: 

Cor magis, 

4. Diſtribution,] Is that uſeful 
Caſting (or Contriving) of all Rooms 
for Office, Entertainment or Plea- 
ſure, of which I have ſufficiently 
treated before under this Head of 
Building, No. II. C. © 
Theſe are the four 
which every Man ought to run over 
before he pretends to paſs his Judg- 
ment upon a Building. 

We might ſay ſamething of Or- 
naments under this Head, but chuſe 
to refer them to their reſpectiye 
Articles. wh | 

IX. I ſhall finiſh this of 
Building with that Conclufian of 
Dr. T. F. In Building, ſays he, ra- 
ther believe any Man than an Artif- 
cer, in his own Art for Matter of 
Charges, eſpecially if either he, or 
any particular Friend of his, be like 
to be concerned about the Fabrick 
you deſign to erect; not but that 
an ingenious Workman can tell 
nearly the Charge when he wy 
the Deſign ; but it is very rate for 
them to give a juſt Eſtimate of it, 
becauſe rhey think, if they ſhould 
acquaint a young Builder with the 
full Expence at firſt, it would dif 
courage him from ceding, and 
therefore they ſooth him up till it 
has coſt him ſomething to be able 
to confute them. See more relating 
to the Head of Building in the Ar- 
ticles Houſe, Architecture, Wall, &c; 

* BULKER, in Lincolnſhire, is 4 
Term for a Beam or Rafter. 


Heads, 


BULLEN. fl 
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BULLEN-NAILS.” ” . 98 
Are à Sort of Nails with 
Heads, and but” ſhort Shanks, tinm d, 
and lacquer d; I think there are about 
three Sizes of them. 5 
2. Their Uſe.) They are uſed in 
hinging of Rooms, and fitting up 
of Beds covering of ordinary Stools, 
Chairs, - Couches, Desks, Coffins, 


c. 
82 BUREAU, or Buroe, from the 
French Bureau, properly a Cabinet, 
| Cheſt of Drawers, or Scrutore: But 
| it is alſo uſed for a Buffet; which 
ſee 


+ BURSE, a 
the Meeting of 
Royal Exchange. 

BUST, Rom the Italian Buſto, 
a Term uſed in Sculpture for the 
Figure or Pourtrait of a Perſon in 
Relievo, ſhewing only the Head, 
Shoulders, and Stomach, and placed 
upon a Pedeſtal, the Arms ſceming 
to have been lop'd off. 

* BUST is alſo a Pyramid, or 
Pile of Wood, whereon the Ancicnts 
were wont to place dead Bodies in 
order for burning them. 

* BUTTON, a flight Faſtening 
for a Door, or Window. 

BUTMENT, a Term uſed by Ma- 
ſons and Bricklayers, by which they 
mean the Supporters, or Props, on 
or againſt which the Feet of Arches 
reſt, See Burtreſi. 

BUTTERY, 1, What,] In No- 
blemens and Gentlemens Houſes, tis 
the Room belonging to the Butler, 
in which he di 2 all his Utenſils 
belong ng to his Office, as his Nap- 
kin · preſs, Table- cloth, and Napkins, 
Pots, Glaſſes, Tankards, Monteth, 
Ciſtern, Cruets, Salvers, Pepper- 
boxes, Sugar-box, Muſtard-pot, 
Spaons, Knives, Forks, Voider, or 
backer, and all other Neceſſaries ap- 
pertaining to his Office. 

2. Of its Poſition.) Accorling to 
Ir Henry Wotton's Rule, it ought 19 
de placed on the North Side of the 
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ublick Edifice for 
Merchants as t he 
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on. that is 82 the Of; 
ces. It is generally with us in Eng- 
land placed near the Cellar, wiz. he 
Room commonly juſt on the Top 
of the Cellar-ftairs. 

BUTTRESS, or Butment. 1 .What.} 
A Prop, or Support, either of Brick 
or Stone, to keep the Work the 
firmer in its Poſition, as inſt. 
Brick or Stone-walls that are high, 
or have a Bank of Earth of any con- 
ſiderable Weight againſt them on 
the other Side; they are alſo uſed 
againſt the Angles of Steeples. 

hurches, and other Buildings of 
Stone, Cc. on their Out- ſide, and 
along the Walls of ſuch Buildings as 
have great and heavy Roofs, which. 
would otherwiſe be ſubje& to thruſt. 
the Walls out. Buttreſſes are alſo 
commonly placed for a Support and. 
Butment againſt the Feet of Arches, 
that are turned croſs ſome great 
Halls, in old Palaces, Abbeys, &c. 
And generally at the Head of Stone- 
buildings, where there are great 
Crocket-windows. 

As to the 22 of Buttreſſes, 
'tis my Thoughts, that an ingenious 
Architect, who is well grounded in 
the Mathematicks, might bring it 
within the Bounds of Reaſon, and 
Rules ; whereby to know ncarly of 
what Size, and what Weight a 
Buttreſs ought to be according to 
the Dimenſions, and Form of the 
Arch, and the Weight which is ſu- 
perincumbent on it. As to the 
Weight of the Materials, both on 
the Arch, and in the Buttreſs, tis 
no Difficulty to calculate it. But per- 
haps it r12y be here objected, there 
is a ſenſible Difference as to the 
Strength and Goodneſs of che Mor- 
tar, which may in a great meaſure 


. compenſate for the Weight of the 


Buttreſs ; for where there is a {trong 
firm Mortar made uſe of, lets 
Weight of Brick or Stone will be 
capible to reliſt the Preſſure of an 
Arch, with its {aper-incumbent Ma- 

L 1 tei ia. s. 
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terials, than where the Mortar is 
bad and feeble. To which 1 an- 
ſwer, I could very well experiment 
the Strength of » both as to 
a direct or oblique Force, viz. either 
ſhoving it out of its Poſition, or 
pulling it the ſhorteſt Way from its 
Adherents, by which I mean lifting 
directly up. I think it may alſo be 
feaſible (and I am ſure it would be 
uſeful) ro make Experiments to try 
what Butment would be requiſite 
for Arches of any Dimenſion or 
Form, whether ſtrait, ſemicircular, 
| gkeen, or ſcheam, or of the third 
or fourth Point, or Elliptical, &c. 
The ingenious Dr. Hooke, Reader 
of Geometry in Greſham College, 
omiſed, in his Treatiſe of Helio- 

copes, to publiſh a true mathemati- 
cal and mechanical Form of all 
manner of Arches, with the true, 
Butment neceſſary to each of them. 
A Problem, fays he, which no Ar- 
chitectonick Writer hath ever = 
attempted : But I know not w 
ther he ever performed it. 

The want of a certain Rule in 
Arching, with its neceſſary Butment, 
hath often proved the Ruin of ſome 

Structures of no ſmall Expence ; of 
which I could give an Inſtance from 
my own Obſervation, ſays Mr. Neve, 
of a large Stone Bridge, which was 
no ſmall Charge to two Counties to 
erect, not above ten or a dozen Years 
ago, which is already fo intolerably 

e to Detay, that it is ready to 

fal, and muſt be rebuilt in a little 


Time; for ſome of the Arches are 
forced to be propped 
Pieces of Timber. 
Fault ſeems to me, to be want of 


with many 
The chiefeſt 
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orkman about it, and to put 
it out by Meaſure to him. When de 


and 1 came to treat of the Matter, 


I found he knew not well what to 


fay about it; at laſt he told me he 


would do it for 5 d. per Foot Cu- 
bick, Workmanſhip only, it being a 
Sort of Work, that neither he nor 
I ever knew put out by the Foot; 
But after a little conſidering, I told 
him I thought leſs than half the 
Price would be ſufficient, and ſo 


we came to no Conclufion at that 


time. Afterwards I informed my 
ſelf from a new Buttreſs built by 
the Day (by two. good Workmen) 
of five Feet ſquare, and twelve high ; 
that according to their Days Works, 
it came to about 2 d. halfpenny per 
Foot; and this I reckon 8 
Top Price; becauſe the Workmen 
are taken to be torpid tors, 
ani the Work was alſo very well 
done ; upon which Account I find 
by Oblervation, ſuppoſing the Quar- 
ry Rong at 5's. per Load, Lime 458. 

32 Buſhels, Sand at 1 8. 6 d. for 
12 Buſh, to a Load, that ſuch Work, 
including Materials, may be done for 
6d. or 7d. per Foot cubick, 
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* H E Letter C in Latin Num- 
bers ſtands for 100, | 

* CABIN, from the French Ca- 
bane, a little Hut, or Lodging-room, 
icularly on board of Ship. 
CABINET, ſtrictly taken, is the 
moſt 'retired Place in a Houſe. But 


a Cabinet in Palaces and great Houſes, 
conſiſts of an Outer-chamber, an 
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a good and firm Butment; for the 


| Materials appeared to be good. Anti-chamber, and a Cabinet with 
| 2. Of the Price of builling Bur- a Gallery on the Side. 5 N ta; 
1 treſſes.] Buttreſs-work, if not done + CABLE Flutes, with Architects Le 
| by the Day, is commonly done by ſuch as are filled up with Pieces re- of 
l the cubick Foot. A Gentleman that ſembling Cables. | is 
| hid Occaſion for two Buttreſſes to * CALIDUCTS, 3. e. Conveyers the 
| be built againſt an old Stone Build- of Heat. Th: Ancicats uſed” to wt 
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Pipes in the Walls, thus cal'd, which 


. convey'd Heat to ſundry Parts of the 


Houſe from one common Furnace. 

* CALLIBER, or Cal{bre, with 
Archite&s, is the Bulk, Thickneſs 
or Diameter of apy round thing. 
__*..CALOTTE, a round Cavity, 
in Form of a Cap, lathed and plai- 

to diminiſh the Riſing of a 
moderate Chapel, ec.” which elſe 
would be too high for other Pieces 
of the Apartment. 

* CALCQUIN, or Calking, with 
Painters, is where the Bac kſide of 
any r is covered with a black 
or red Colour, and the Lines are 


3 


ALX. Chalk, burnt Lime, 
Mortar. 

* CAMAIEN, of kamai, Greek, 
becauſe Baſſo-Relievo's are common- 
ly . by it; Paintings of but 
one Colour, and where the Lights 
and Shade be are made on aGround 
of Gold or Azure. 

* CAMAROSIS, riſing with an 


Arch or Vault. 


CAMBER - BEAMS, Pieces of 
Timber cut Ar (or with an 
obtuſe Angle) in the Middle. They 
are commonly us'd in Platforms, as 
Church- leads, Cc. and in other Caſes, 
where there is Occaſion for lon 
Beams; a Camber-beam being muc 
ſtronger than another of the ſame 
Size: for being laid y with 
the hollow Side down-wards, and 
having good Butments at the Ends, 
it is a kind of Arch. 

' + CAMERATED, Vaulted, Ceil- 
ed, Arched. 
CAMES, the {mall ſlender Rods 


ot Caſt-lead, of which the Glaziers 


make their turn'd Lead. For their 
Lead being caſt into lender Rods, 
of ſome 12 or 14 Inches long cach, 
is call d the Came, and ſometimes 
they call each of thoſe Rods a Came, 
which being afterwards drawn thro' 
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their Vice, makes their turn d Lead. 
See Lead, No. 10. | 

*. CANAL of 4 Larmier, in Ar- 
chitecture, the hollow Soffit of a 
Cornice, which makes the Pendant 
Mouchette. | | 

* CANAL of the Volute, in Ar- 
chitecture, the Face of the Circum- 
volutions inclaſed by a Liſt in the 
Ionic Capital, n 

* CANCELLI, Lattices, or Win- 
dows made with croſs Bars of Wood 
or Iron. Baluſters or Rails to com- 
paſs in the Bar of - a Court of ju- 
ſtice. Alſo the Chancel of a Churc 

* CANON, in Mathematicks, an 
infallible Rule of reſolving all Que- 


ſions of the ſame Nature. S 
* Natural Canon, in Tri e- 
try, is the Canon of Sines, Tangents, 


c. otherwiſe called Co- ſines, Co- 
tangents, c. As the 
Artificial Canon, is that of ar- 
tificial Sines, Tangents,, Cc. | 
CANT, a Term uſed by ſome 
Carpenters; when a Piece of Tim- 
ber comes the wrong Way in their 
Work, they ſay cant it, i 2. turn it over. 
CANTALIVERS. 1. e The 
ſame as Modil ions, only are 
plain, but theſe are cary'd. They 
are both a kind of Cartouzes, ſet at 
equal Diſtance under the Corona of 
the Cornice ot a I 
2. Price of making.) Mr. Leybourn 
fays, they are commonly made by 
the Piece, at different Rates, ac- 
cording to the Curioſity of the 
Work. And experienced Workmer 
tell me, they have commonly 2 8. 6d. 
for making and carving of each. 
But in they will carve them 
for leſs, and ſome even for 15s. 8 d. 
each, as Mr. Neve ſays. 
3. Price of Painting.) Mr. Leybouwrn 
ſays, they are commonly painted by 
Tale, or ſo much per Piece, accord- 
ing to the Colour they are laid in. 
CANTALIVER-CORNICE. 1. 
What.) ls ſuch a Cornice as has 
Cantauvers under it. 
| a 2. Price] 


Er 


1. Price. Mr. Leybourn ſays, they 
are 7 e by the Foot, 
ing Meaſure [i. e. by the Num- 
ber of Feet in Length only] at dif- 
ferent Rates, according to the Cu- 
rioſity of the Work. And 
rienced Work men tell me, that they 
commonly have 18. per Foot for 
the Cornice, it being plain without 
any Carving in it, and with the 
Cantalivers, about 3 8. 6d. per Foot. 

* Cantalivers which project much, 
are at this time out of Faſhion, and 
with good Reaſon, eſpecially in 
London Streets, as they darken, by 
their hanging over, the upper Cham- 
bers at leaſt, and are apt to ſpread 
and communicate Fire, in caſe of 
2 Misfortune of that fort. And be- 
tides, as in the preſent Mode of 
Building, Uſe, Conveniency, and 
Simplicity are more laudably ſtudied 
than mere Ornament. | 
- *CANTHERUS, in Architect. a 
Rafter or Joiſt of a Houſe, that reaches 
down from the Ridge to the Eaves; 
a Tranſum, a Spar; alſo a Lever. 

CANTING-Stairs. See Stairs. 

+ CAN TONED, in Architect. is 
when the Corner of an Edifice is 
adorned with Ruſtick Qu oins, or 
8 beyond the Naked 

a Wall. | 

* CANTONED Column. See Co- 

„13. 

CAPITAL. 1. What.) Is the 
upper Part of a Column. Such of 
theſe as have no Ornaments, as the 
Tinſcan and Dorick, we call Capitals 
with Mouldings ; and the reſt which 
have Leaves and other Ornaments, 
Capitals with Sculptures. The 
Word is borrowed from the Latin 
Capitellum, the Head or Top of any 
thing. h 

2. Tuſcan ) According to Virru- 
vi, the Heighth of the Tuſcan 
Capital (by the Aſtragal at the Bot- 
ram) muſt be half the Diameter of 
the Rody of the Column below. 
And this Heighth being divided into 


 3/Parts, the upperm 
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to the Abacus; the ſecond to the 
Boultin and Fillet under it, and this 
Part is ſubdivided into 4 others, of 
which yo to the Boultin, and 1 
to the Fi et; and the third-and laſt 
Part goes to the Neck, which is 
flat and ſtrait. Again, the Neck is 
divided into two Parts, one of which 
is the Breadth of the Aſtragal under 


it. The A is again divided 
into 3 Parts, of which 2 go to the 
Semicircle, and one to the Filler. 


The Projecture of the Capital ſhall 
be + Part of the Diameter of the 
Body of the Column below. The 


Aſtragal projecteth in a Square, * 4 
the 


According to Scamoxxi, 
Heighth of the Capital (by the 
Aſtragal at the Bottom) muſt a fo 


be half the Diameter of the Co- 


And this Heighth be- 


lumn below. 


ing divided into 60 Patts, 20 of 


them ſhall go to the Abacus, 15 to 
the Echinus (which Vir 
the Boultin) to the 


ondel, or 
Head- moulding, 3 to the Liſt, I 


17 to the Neck or Friefe (as 


calls it.) Again. 7 ſuch Parts muſt 
| ondel of the Aſtragal, 


go to the Rot 
and 3 to its Liſt. 


According to Palladio, the H hth 


of the Capital is alſo half the Dia- 
meter of the Body of the Column 
below (viz. by the Aſtragal, which 
none of —1 reckon a —— of 2 
Capital, tho" in Propriety of 8 | 
it ought to be fo eller wel. FAbd 
this Heighth is divided into three 
equal Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
goes to the Abacus (which he alſo 


calls the Dads, or Die) the next Part 
goes to the Ovolo, or Echinus; the 
other Part is divided into ſeven, of | 
one of which is made the Liſtella | 
under the Ovolo, and the other ſix | 


Parts go to the Collorino, or Neck. 


3. Dorick.] According to Vitru- | 


vius, the Heighth of the Dorick 
Capital (by the Aſtragal at the Bot- 


tom) is equal to half 8 | 


oft Fart goes 


ius calls 
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to the A 
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of the Body of the Column below: 
And this Heighth being divided into 


three Parts, the firſt and lowermoſt 


to the Neck, the next to the all 


tin, and this Part is divided in- 
to three Parts, two of which go 
to the Boultin, y. ſo call d, 
and the other to the three Fillets, or 
the Fillets are all of 
an equal ſize, in the A the 
Fillet is 4 of the whole. The third 
and uppermoſt Part of the Capital 
is again divided into 3, the two 
lowermoſt of which go to the 
uare, and the other to the Cima- 
um ; and this Cimatium being alſo 
divided into 3 Parts, 2 of 'em go 
to the Ogee, and 1 to the Fillet. 
The Aſtragal under the ital is 
equal to half the Neck, made 
as in Ne. 2. 
Scamoaxi makes the Capital of 
the ſame Heighth, which he divides 
into 60 Parts, of which 3 go to 
the Fillet of the Cimatium, to 
the Ogee of the Cimatium, 12 to 
the Square, 14 to the Boultin, 5 to 
the Rondel, and 2 to the Fillet of 
the Aſtragal under the Boultin, and 
19 to the Neck. The Aſtragal un- 
der the Neck contains 10 ſuch Parts, 
of which 64 go to the Rondel, and 
to the Fillet. I have deſcrib'd it 
by Vitruvinss Terms, for Scamozzi 
mentions none of them. 

Palladio alſo makes the Capital 
of the ſame Heighth with Vitrwvins, 
which he divides into 3 Parts, the 
uppermoſt of which he ſubdivides 
into 5 Parts, 2 of which go to the 
Cimatium, and is again ſubdivided 
into. 3 Parts, one of which goes 
to the Liſtella or Annulet, and the 
other 2 to the Scima Recta: The 
other 3 of, the firſt Subdiviſions of 
this Part go to the Abacus. The 
ſecond of the 3 grand Diviſions of 
the Capital, is ſubdivided into 3 
Parts, 2 of which go to the Ovolo, 
or Echinus, and the other to the 
Annulets under it, which are 3, and 
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CA 
are equal. The third is the princip: 
Hypotrachelium, or Frieze. The | 
under the Neck is as high as 

3 Annulets. | 

4. Tonick.] According to Vitrwvins 
is made thus; Divide the Semidia- 
meter. of the Body of the Column 
below into 18 Parts, take 9 ſuch 
Parts, of which 3 muſt go-to the 
Cimatium, 1 to the Fillet, and 2 to 
the Cima under it. Then take 4 
Parts for the Trochilus of the Vo- 
ute, or Seroll, and 4 from the 

ultin, which muſt be carv'd with 
Eggs and Anchors: Then take 2 
Parts the Aſtragal under the 
Boultin, which is carved with Beads, 
and has a Fillet on each Side of it, 
each a fourth of the whole. Then 
the 6 remaining Parts muſt go to 
the half of the Volute below. Then 
take 8 more ſuch Parts, which muſt 
to make the Remainder of the 

rieze, or Neck of the Capital, and 
3 more ſuch Parts for the A 
under the Neck, of which one Part 
goes to the Filler. 

. Scamozzi's Deſcription ' of the 
Tonick Capital is ſo blind, that 1 
think none is ever the wiſer for it. 
And Palladio's agrees with that of 
Vitruvins. 

5. Corinthian.) According to Vi- 
truvius, the Heighth of this Capi- 
tal (by the Aſtragal at the Bottom) 
is equal to the Diameter of the Bo- 
dy of the Column below, + Part of 
which goes to the Abacus (which 
conſiſts of a Boultin, a Fillet, and 
Plinth) the Abacus being ſubdivided 
into 3 Parts, 1 of them goes to the 
Boultin, and a third Part of the 
next to the Fillet, and the reſt to 
the Plinth. The Heighth of the 
Aſtragal below the Capital is 5+ 
Part of the Diameter of the Body 
of the Column below, and is di- 
vided into 3 Parts, whereof the Fil- 
let contains 1, and the Boultin 2. 

Scamozzi makes this Capital 1 2 
Diameter of the Column high, whic 

| divided 
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. the Sawing ; if not but about 4.5, 64+ 


go to the Boulti 
— 
the Neck. _ 

Palladio alſo makes . hth 
of this Capital equal to 1 
— 8 the Body of the Co- 
jumn below, and 4 Part more, which 
is allowed to the Abacus; by which 
1 underſtand he means all the Mould- 


6. Roman, or Compoſite. 

ins makes; and divides this Capi- 
tal like the Corinthian : and ſo does 
Scamozzi and Palladio ; only the 
Curving of this is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from that. | 
* Angular Capital is that which 
bears the Return of the Entabla- 
ture at the Corner of a Projecture 
of a Frontiſpiece. | 

* Capital of a Baluſter reſembles 
the Jonick Capitals, and crowns the 


Baluſter. | | 

® Capital of 4 Nich, a {mall Ca- 
nopy over a Nich, covering 
a Statue. 4 &'s: 
, * Capi 4 TND. 
Platband over the ry . 
I CAPITOL, a very famous 
Structure at Rome, inrich'd with 
the Spoils of conquered Nations, 
conſecrated to Jupiter Imperator. It 
was built upon the Tarpeian Moun- 
tain, by Tarquinius Priſcus and Ser- 
wins Tullius, two Kings of Rome, 
and inlay'd and adorn'd in the ſuc- 
ceeding times. 5 
* CARACOL, with Architects, 

a Stair-caſe in a Helix or ſpiral 
Form. 

* CARAGE, asof Lime, contains 
64 Buſhels, | 

CARCASS. 1. hat.] The Tim- 
ber-work (as it were the Skeleton) 
of a Houſe, before it is lathed and 
2. Price of Framing.) The Price 
of Framing the Carcaſs of a Houſe 
(in the Country) is about 8 5. * 
Square, if the Workman pays tor 
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ger uare : * — a differ 
cording to t tion, Country, 
Workmanſhip, ep gs. = 
INAL NUMBER. See 


* CARD 
Numeral. 52 
— DES, pon es, from 
the Gr. Kariatydes, a P of Caria. 
In — * certain 
Figures of captive Women dreſt 


after the Manner of that Nation, 
and ſerving inſtead of Columns to 
ſupport the Eatablements. 

Theſe are called by M. le Clerc; 


very r ſymbolical Columns. 
The Occaſion of em take as - 
lows. The ancient Greeks; to pre- 


ſerve the Memory of their Vidto- - 


ries, had a Cuſtom in the Columns 
of their publick Buildings, to add 
Figures and Repreſentations of the 
Enemies t had ſubdu'd. The 
Wives of the rebellious Carians, 
when reduc'd to Obedience, and the 
Perſians vanquiſh'd by the Larede- 
monians at Plates, were the firſt 
Subjects of theſe Columns; which 
have preſerv'd, to late Poſterity, 
both the Glory of the Victors, and 
the Diſhonour of the Vanquiſhed. 
Hence, originally, came the Names 
Cariatydes, and Perſian Columns 3 


which have been ſince applied to all 


Columns made in human Figures, 
tho' with Characters very aiſfirent 
from one another, | 

We don't now r t the; ca- 
riatydes, as formerly, with the Marks 
of Servitude and Slavery: Such Cha- 
racters were injurious to the Fair 
Sex, and for that Reaſon we give 
them others entirely oppoſite z ne- 
ver uſing them in Building, but as 
ſingular Beauties, and ſuch as make 
the greateſt Ornament thereof. 
They never make their Appearance, 
now, but under the noble Symbols 
of Prudence, Wiſdom, Juſtice, Tem- 
perance, c. When the Cariatydes 
are inſulate, they ſhould not have 


any Weights to ſupport, greater than 
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thoſe of Balconies, little Galleries, 
or flight Crownings ; and their En- 
tablature may be Jonick. | 

The Caria 2 have 
their cloſe, the one 4 
little vr th the other, with their 
Arms either join'd to the Body, or 
to the Head, or at leaſt but very little 
aſunder; that, as they do the Office 
of Columns, they may, as much as 
poſſible, bear the Figures of them. 

There is 4 particular Defect in 
the Cariatydes, that being the Fi- 

res of Women, they don't ſeem 
a5 her proper to do the Office 
of Columns : Hut this is eaſily amend- 
ed, when they join to a Wall, there 
being nothing to do in that Caſe 
but to place a Confole over them, 
which will appear to bear all the” 
Weight of the Entablature. This 
will have a Effect; and the 
Cariatydes, will ſerve for Columns, 
without appearing over-burthened, 

If the Cariatydes have a Projecture 
beyond the Wall in the Manner of 
Pilaſters, they may be uſed in the 
Architecture of a Gallery or Salon; 
provided they bent made to ſuſtain 
ay thing but the Entablature ; the 
45 of the Vault being born by 
the Wall behind, which ſerves them 
28 a Ground or Bottom. 

The Cariatydes ſhould never be 
_ of an inſmoderate Stature; 
lelt being too big, they become tright- 
ful to the Ladies "For this Reaſon 
one would ſometimes chuſe to con- 
fine them under the Impoſt of a 
Portico ; ſuch Impoſts ſerving them 
for an Entablature. Further, on 
Occaſion, one may raiſe them on 
Pedeſtals, which, however, muſt 
not have leſs than one third of their 
Heighth. And if beſides this, one 
place Conſoles over their Head, the 
—_ may be made of a reaſon- 

e _ l 

The s the common 
Gums hood never be uſed to- 
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a juſt Symmetry berweeh. them z. 
the Figures of Women as; high as 


mon Columns would be mon-) 
rous, and make all the reſt ofthe 
ATE appear mean and piti- 


There art ſome Cariarydes that 
have their Arms cut off; * thoſe, 
for Inſtance, in the Hall of the 
Swiſs Guards in the Old; Lowvre. 
But theſe kind of Mutilations, vVhich 
are on * to make the Figures 

li t 


e : 


more. and delicate, or rather. 
to make, them more cooformable 
to the other Columns, are only pro 
per for Termini or Forms, which. 
are a kind of half human Figures 
ſeeming to proceed out of a Vagina” 
or Sheath as is taken notice of 
under that Word.) 

The Cariatydes muſt always a 
pear in Characters proper to the 
Places they are uſed in, e, for 
Inſtance, which ſupport; the Crowyn- 
zag of a Throne, ought to be Sym- 
bols, or Repreſentations of Heroick 
Virtues. Thoſe that ſerve as Co- 
lumns in a Place of Devotion, ſhould; 
bear the Characters of Religion, and 
thoſe again in Halls and N 
Rooms, carry the Marks of Glad- 
neſs and Rejoicing. 

Tis not proper to uſe Cariatydes 
in the Figures of Angels, except at 
Baldaquins and Altars; and ſuch as 
appear under that Hey Form, ought, 
in my Optnion, to ſupport the 
tablature with their Heads; as bear- 
ing it eaſily, and without trouble. 

The Entablature 1 by An- 
gels may be Corimhian, and the 
Virtues Jonick; and both the one 
and the other fomewhat leſs maſſive 
than ordinary. Thus far Sebaſtian 
le Clerc, concerning the Cariatick 


Order, in his excellent Treatiſe of 
Architecture. 
M * CARINA, 


+\ | 
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* CARINA, with the ancient 
Romans; the Name of all Buildings 


_ reſembling 'a Ship: The Word im- 


ing the Keel of a Veſſel. 

* CARMINE, a very vivid red 
Colour, and very coſtly, made of 
the Cochineal Meſtiqueeee.. 

* CARNATION, of Caro, Fleſh, 
Lat. a Fleſh-colour. With Painters, 
the Parts of a human Body drawn 
naked, without Drapery, are fo 
called. , 

* CAROLITIC Column. See Co- 

lumn, No. 14. 1 8 

* CARPENTER, from the La- 
tin, Car pentum, i.e. Carved Work; 
an Artificer, or Worker in Wood. 

The Rules and Practices in Car- 

entry are much the ſame as in 

oinery, ſaving that Carpenters are 


Mr. William Liberal of London, his Bill of Materials had of, and Work done 


4 / * 
GA 
employ'd about the. and 
coarſer Work, and the others in the 
more neat and curious; and it may 
be faid, That a good Joiner, may 
more eaſily lupply the Place of 2 
Carpenter, than a Carpenter can do 
the fine Work of a Joiner 
1. Work.) The ſeveral Kinds of 
Carpenters Work, with their Prices, 
and Methods of Meaſuring, gc. are 


too many to be comprehended un- 
der this ſo general a Word of Car- 


penter's Work ; and therefore I ſhall. 


refer them to their Particulars, - (as 
Framing, Flooring, Roofing, &c. ) 
where they will much more readily 
be found. 


2. Bill to make.) A Carpenter's 


Bill ſhould be made after this Man- 
ner. 


by Thomas Trueman, June 24, 1735. 


For 17 Load of Oaken-timber, at 225 the Lod - - - 18 
For 28 Load of Fir- timber, at 35 s. the Load - » 
For 180 Feet of Oaken-plank, 2 Inches thick, at 3 d. the Foot 02 og oo 


For 17 M. of 10 d. Nails, at Gs. the M. - - - - - of 02 
For 7 C. and half of Deals, at 61. gs. the C, - - - - - 46 17 


For 28 th. of large Spikes, at 
For 8 Weeks Work 


oO 
06 
d. the -. - oo og of 
r my ſelf, at 3s. the Day - - - - 07 04 0 

00 


For 8 Weeks 2 Days Work for my Man, at 2 5. 6d. the Day 06 of 


But, Note, If the Carpenter do 


not work by the Day, then he 
writes: For ſo many Square of 


Roofing (at what Price they agree 
upon fer Square) ſo much Money. 


Likewiſe for ſo many Square of 


Flooring, at ſo much per Square, ſo 
much Money. Alſo for ſo . 
Square of Partitioning, at ſo muc 
Square, ſo much Money. And 
for ſo many Square of Ceiling Joiſts, 
Ge. The Windows they ſer down, 
either at ſo much per Light, or fo 
much per Window. The Door-caſes 


at ſo much Piece, either with, or 


Sum is 


without Doors. The Mantle-trees, 
Taſſels, ec. at ſo much apiece. The 
Lintelling, Guttering, Cornice, Win- 
dow-boards, ec. at ſo much per 
Foot. Stairs, at ſo much per Step, 
or ſo much per Pair, ec. | 
* CARTONS, or Cartoons, the 
moſt perfect Sort of Drawings on 
Paper, which are afterwards to be 
drawn in Freſco upon a Wall. The 
Cartoons of Raphael Urbin, at Hamp- 
ton Court, are univerſally admired, 
as the moſt perfect of their Kind; 
and are ſaid to have been deſign d 

as Patterns for Tapeſtry. __ 
CARTOOSES, 
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De 
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WA 
ART OOSES Cartouzes, or, 
as ſome call em, Car touches, In 
S are the ſame as Modi- 
ns; only theſe are ſet under the 
Cornice in Wainſcotting, and thoſe 
under the Cornice at the Eaves of 


a Houſe, [In Sculpture, as well as 


Architecture, they are alſo Orna- 
ments 1 Scrolls of Paper: 
But moſt commonly are flat Mem- 
bers with Wavings for a Device, Cy- 
pber, Armory. . to be inſcribed 
upon them. This agrees with Per- 
rault's Deſcription of them; who 
ſays, That Cartouche is an Orna- 
ment of Carv'd Work, of no de- 
terminate Form, whoſe Uſe is to 
receive a Motto or Inſcription. The 
Word is bor:owed from the Italian 
Cartoctio. Some Workmen call 
them Dentils, or Teeth ; but, I think, 
not very properly, 

CARTRIDGES, in Architecture, 
the ſame as Cartoozes. 

* CARVER, a Cutter in Stone 
or Wood ; a Statuary, a Sculptor. 

* CASCADE, a Water-fall, or 
Cataract, either natural or artificial. 
CASEINGG of Timber-work. 1. 
Nhat. ] Is a Plaiſtering of a Houſe all 
over on the Outſide with Mortar; 
and then ſtriking it (by a Ruler) 
with the Corner of a Trowel, or 
the like, to make it reſemble the 
Joints of Stone. 

2. Of the beſt way of doing it. | 
It ought to be done u Heart- 
laths, becauſe the Mortar will decay 
the Sap ones in a little Time: And 
tho' it be more work to lath it with 
Heart-laths ; yet tis better for the 
Mortar to hang to, becauſe Heart- 
laths are narroweſt, and they ought 
to be cloſer together 'for Mortar 
than for Loam. They commonly 
uſe to lay it on in two Thickneſſes, 
viz, the laſt before the firſt is dry. 
3. Of its Price.) | have put out 
this Kind of Work to Plaiſterers for 
OS or 4 d. the Yard, including 
rs and Windows (7. e. meaſuring 


N phe y 4 ay 5 | 
it as if there were none). and for 
6 d. per Yard, excluding the Doors 
and Windows (i. e, deducting them 
from the whole.) But there may be 
| Cue in which. the Rates will dif- 
er. | + Wd 5 

CASE. of Glaſs.... 1., Crown] | A 
Caſe of Crown-plaſs contains!24 cir- 
cular Tables, and about, three Feet 
4 or 8 Inches Diameter. See Glaſe, 

0 

3, 2. A 
21. Newcaſtle.] Has 35 Tables to 
the Caſe, 6 Feet in a Table. Mr. Ley 
bourn (and Mr. Wing from him) 
fays, that a Table of Newraſile-glaſs 
contains about 5 Feet, and that about 
45 of theſe Tables go to a Caſe, 

3. Normandy, ] Mr. Wing fays, 
that 25 Tables make a Caſe ot Nor- 
mandy Glaſs, | 

* CASE - HARDENING, a Me- 
thod of making the Outſide of Iron 
hard; which may be done by put- 
ing it into a Cale of Loam, mix'd 
with dry'd Hoofs, Salt, Vinegar, 
e, and then heating the Iron red 
hot in the Forge, quench it in the 
Water. 

CASEMATE, in Architecture, a 
hollow Moulding. Some Architects 


make it 7 of a Circle, others I 
la 


CASEMENTS. . 1. What 

Architecture are Windows to open. 
2. Price.] Mr, Leybourn ſays, they 
are valu'd (according to their Large- 
neſs, and the Goodneſs of their 
Workmanſhip in their Locks and 
Hinges,) from 3 s. to 20 s. a Cuſe- 
ment. Caſements about 2 + Feet 
long, are about 45. or 48. 6 d. apiece, 
Foiding-caſements of the like Size, 
with Bolts, Hinges, Sc. about 12, 
or 138. the Pair. Mr. Wing ſays. 
they are worth 7 d. or 8 d. the 
Pound, ſome 9 d. wiz. Folding - 
caſements. Some Smiths in Loa- 
don asked me 6 d. per Pound for 
Caſements; others ſaid, they were 
worth more, if they had Locks to 
them; but 6d. was their Price, if 
they made them with Turn- bouts 
M 3 (or 
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(or Turn- buckles, as ſome call em) 
vr Cock · purs, and Pull· bac ks at the 
Hind-ſide, to pull them to with. 
One Smith told me he would make 
them for 5d. per Pound. I know 
ſome Smiths in the Country, make 
them by the Foot (meaſuring the 
whole Circum ference round by the 
outer Edge of the Caſement;) thus, 
if a Ca — te 2 Feet long, and 
1 f broad, they 'reckon it 7 Feet. 
A Smith at Nye asked me 9 d. per 
Foot for ordinary Caſements, Which 
I think is dear; for in other Parts 
of Suſſex they proffered me to make 
*em for 6 d. per Foot, if ordinary; 
but if extraordinary (as Folding- 
caſements, cc.) then 8 4. per Foot. 

3. Of Painting.) Caſements are 
commonly painted by the Piece, at 
three Hait-pence, 2 d. or 3 d. apiece, 
according as they are in Bigneſs. 
4. Of Hanging.) Glaziers in the 
Country tell me, that 'tis the Smiths 
Work to hang up the Caſements ; 
and if they don't do it themſelves, 
they pay the Glaziers for doing it; 
who have 2 d. apiece for hangin 
of imall Calements, and 3 d. apiece 
for large ones. | 

* Of Pinning] See Glazing, No. 

IV. 5. .. | 
CAST, among Joiners, Carpen- 
ters, e. a Piece of Timber, a 
Board, or the like, is ſaid to Caſt, 
or to be Caſt, when (by its own 
Prought or Moiſture, or by that 
of the Air, or other Accident) it 
alters its Flatneſs and Straitneſs, and 
becomes crooked or warped. 

* CAST of the Country, with 
Mincrs, the Colour of the Earth. 

* CASTING [of Drapery] among 
Painters, a free, caſy, negligent way 
of cloathing a Figure. >> Hts 
* CASTING of Timber-work, with 
Builders, is when a Houle being 
plaiſtered all over on the Outſide, 
with Mortar, it is ſtruck wet, by a 
Ruler, with the Corner of a Trowel, 
ce. to make it look like Joints of 


Mee · ſtone. 


* 


f 4. 
... CASTING, with Founders, the 
Mould: - * 4 0 ; 
Lead caſt into, very fine Sheets, 
means of a Mould covered wi 
'Woollen Cloth and Linen over it. 

*, CATACOUSTICK Curve, in 
Catopticks, a crooked Line formed 
by joining the Point of Concoutſe 
to ſeveral refracted Rays. | 

* CATACONUM, a Term in 
the ancient Architecture, uſed, when 
the Chapiter of a Pillar is not of a 
pruportionable Heighth to its Breadth. 

ATADROME, a kind of En- 
ine like a Crane, which Builders uſe 


in lifting up and letting down any 


great „ eights, 

* CATAFALCO, a Decoration in 
Architecture, Sculpture, &c, raiſed 
on a Scaffold, to ſhew a Tomb in 
a funeral Salemnity. The Word is 
Italian. WT. 4 

* CATAGRAPH,' Gr. the firſt 
Draught of a Picture. | 

* CATARACT, a great Water- 
fall, or Caſcade ; ſometimes artifiy 
cial, when it is ca led a- Caſpade : 
at other times natural, as thoſe of 
the Nile, &c. in which latter Senſe 
it is molly uſed. 

* CATENARIA, with Mat 
ticians, the Curve Line inta whi 
a Rope forms it ſelf, when it 
freely between two Points of Sul: 

ſion. 

CATHETA, or Cathetus, a Per- 
828 or Plumb-line, falling 

om the Extremity of the Under- 
fide of the Cimatium of the Tonick 
Capital, thro' the Centre of the 
Volute; or, in other Words, which 
is ſuppoſed to paſs directly thro' the 


Middle of a cylindrical or round 


ody. ' 
* CATHETUS, in Geometry, 8 
Line of a Triangle that falls per- 
pendicularly; the Bottom being 
called the Baſe, and the other Le 
the Hypothenuſe, 


* 


* CATHETUS 


running of melted Metal into a 
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ien, a right Line drawn 

the Eye perpendicular to the re- 
- Line. - amg 

* CATOPTRICKS, Greet, Part 

of the Science of Opticks, teach- 


ing how Objects may be ſeen by 


Reflexion, - and explaining the Rea- 
fon of it, | 

CAVAZlON, or Cavaſion, a 
Term of Architecture, ignifying 
the Under-digging, or Hollowing o 
the Earth for the Foundation of a 
Building, Palladio fays, it ought to 
be the lixth Part of the Heighth of 
the whole Building. 

CAVETTO, a round concave 
Moulding, which has a quite con- 
trary niet to. the Quarter-round ; 
the Workmen call it Mouth, when 
in its natural Situation; and Throat, 
when . turn'd upſide- down. [The 
Cavetto is but halt a Scotia, and 
therefore ſhould not, as ſome do, be 
confounded: with a Scotia.) 

* CAUKING, in Architecture, 
ſigniſies Doye-tailing à Cross. 

CAULICOLI, the carved Scrolls 
(under the Abacus) in the Corinthian 
Capital. [The eight leſſer Stalks 
ſpringing out of the four principal 
Stalks, are alſo called icoles. 

* CAUSTICK Curve, in the 
higher Geometry, a Curve form'd by 
the -Co-incidence of the Ray re- 
flected from ſome other Curve. 

*. CEDAR, Mr. Miller of Chelſea 
ſays, tis Matter of Surprize to him, 
that this Tree hath not been more 
cultivated in England, ſince it would 
thrive, and be a great Ornament to 
barren, bleak Mountains, where few 
others would grow, preferably to 
@ richer Soil; and are moreover of 
quick Growth. The Wood of this 

mous Tree, ſiys that ingenious 

uthor, is accounted Proot againſt 


Watts. + 
all Putrefaction of animal Bodies; 


.right Line ee the Point of the Saw-duſt of it is ht to be 
the Object perpendicular-to- the re- one of the Secrets uſed by thoſe 
flecting Line. Mountebanks, who to have 
* CATHETUS of the, Eye, or of the Embalming M The Wood 


from is alſo ſaid to yield an Oil famous 


for preſerving Books and Writings; 
and, according to Lord Bacon, will 
continue found above 1000 Years 3 
and it is recorded that in the Tem- 


work of the famous Temple of 
Diana at E , and the Statue of 
the Goddeſs herſelf, by reaſon” of 
its Durableneſs, was made of this 
Wood. The Timber, adds he, is 
very dry, and ſubject to ſplit; nor 

does it well endure to be faſtened 
with Nails, from which it uſually 
_—_ ; therefore Pins of — ſame 
Wood are greatly preferable. For 
the Pro 12 Cultivation Ge. of 
this noble Tree, ſee that Author's 
Dictionary. See alſo his Article of 

Ba 


Cedriss V. „ for another 8 
cies of the Cedar, which is of — 
— and in 

i : general ht to 
wats Shittim-wood of which Solo- 
mon s Temple was built ; and no lefs 
famous for its Duration, than the 
other Cedar. 

CEILING. 1. What] In Archi- 
tecture, is the Lathing, and Plaiſter- 
ing at the Top of a Room, upon 
the under Side of the Joiſts of the 


next Room, or its put 
for that Pur (and 5 bi = 
joiſts) if it in a Garret. T 
plaifter'd Ceilings are much uſed in 
England, bey all other Countries; 


and they have theſe Conveniencies 
with 'em : They make the Rooms 
much more lightſome ; are excel- 
lent againſt raging Fire; they top 
the Pa of the Duſt, and leſſen 
the Noiſe over Head, and in Sum- 
mer time the Air of the Room is 
ſomewhat the codler for it. 

2. Of 
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. Of [Meaſuring Ceilings)” This 
arts Hh commonly dont by the 
Yard (containing 9 ſuperficial Feet:) 
And in taking their Dimenſions, 
if the Room be wainſcoted, they 
conſider how far the Cornice bears 
into the. Room, by putting a Stick 

icular to the Cieling, cloſe 
to the Edge of the uppermoſt Part 
of the Cornice, and meaſuring the 


Diſtance from the 9 roared 
Stock to the Wainſcot; twice 
which Diftance they always deduct 
from the Length and Breadth of 
the Room taken upon the Floor, and 
the [Remainder gives the true Length 
and Breadth of the Ceiling ; which, 
if it be taken in Feet (as moſt com- 
monly it is) they multiply one into 
the other, and divide the Product by 
9, and the Quotient gives them the 
Content in Vards. 

3. Price.] In London the Work- 
manſhip, viz. Lathing, Plaiſtering, 
and Finiſhing, is commonly reckon'd 
by the Journeyman to his Maſter 
about two Pence three Farthings 
per Yard: In Rutland, and fome 

arts of Kent, as about Tanbridge- 
Wells; Cc. I know they have 3 d. 
per Yard. And in ſome Parts of 
Suſſex, the Workmen tell me they 
have 4 d. per Yard. But if the 
Workmen find all Materials, and lath 
it ' with Heart-oak-laths, then th 
commonly reckon about 15. per Yard, 
and with Fir-laths, about 8 4. per 
Yard; [but this for common Camp- 
work; for ſuch as is done well, is 
worth, at this time of Day, double 
theſe Prices.] | | 

CEILING - JOISTS, or Beams. 
1. What.) See Ceiling, No. f. 

2. Of Meaſuring.) The Work of 
putting up Ceiling-joiſts is meaſur'd 

y the Square ; and therefore the 
Length in Feet being multiplied by 
the Breadth, and two Places of Fi- 
gures being cut off on the right 
Hand, what remains to the left 
Hand are Squares, and what is cut 
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arters of a Square. 

3. Price.) Putring up of S. 
joiſts is worth 4 or 5s. ſome Work- 
men tell me they have 6 6. per 
Square. * | 

* CELATURE, Lat. Celatura, 
the Art of Engraving or Cutting 
in Metals. N 

t CELERITY, Velocity, Swift- 
neſs, 


+ CELLS, Privy Chambers, ſe- 
le& little Apartments in Monaſteries, 


CELLARS. 1. What.) They are 


the loweſt Rooms in a Houſe, the 


Ceilings of which lie level with 
the Surface of the'Ground on which 
the Houſe ſtands, or at leaſt but ve- 
ry little higher. A 
2. Situation] Sir Henry Wotton 
ſays, They ought (unleſs the whole 
Houſe be cellar'd) to be ſituated on 
the North Side of the Houſe, as 
needing a cool and freſh Air. 
3. Of Digging.) They are com- 
monly dug by the ſolid Yard, con- 
taining 27 ſolid Feet; and  there- 
fore the Length, Breadth, and 
Depth in Feet, being all multiply'd 
together, and the Product divided 
by 27, the Quotient will give the 
Content in ſolid Yards. | 
CEMENT. 1. What. In Archi- 
tecture, is a ſtrong, ſticking, cleav- 
ing, or binding Mortar. | 
2. Tomake.| There are two Sorts 
which ſome Bricklayers uſe in ce- 
menting of Bricks for ſome kind 
of Mouldings, or in cementing a 
Block of Bricks (as they call it) for 
the carving of Scrolls, or Capitals, 
or ſuch like. One is called cold 
Cement, the other hot Cement; be- 
cauſe the former is made, and uſed 
without Fire, but the latter is both 
made and uſed with Fire. The 
cold Cement being accounted a Secret, 
is known but to few Bricklayers ; 
but the hot Cement is common. I 
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ſhall, here ſhew* how to make them 
both. | 
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To make the cold Cement.) Take 
half a Pound of old Cheſhire Cheeſe, 
pare off the Rind, and. throw it 
away; cut or grate the Cheeſe very 
ſmall, and put it into a Pot ; put 
to it about a Pint of Cow's Milk ; 
let ir ſtand all Night: ou next 
Morning get the Whites of 12 or 
14 E895 — take half a Pound of 
the beſt unſlack'd or Quick-lime 
that you can get, and beat it to Pow- 
der in a Mortar; then ſift it thro' a 


fine Hair | Sieve, into a Tray or 
Bowl of Wood, or into an earthen 
Diſh, to which put the Cheeſe and 


Milk, and ſtir them well together 
with a Trowel, or ſuch like thing, 
breaking the Knots of Cheeſe, if 
there be any; then add the Whites 
of the Eggs, and temper all. well 
together, and ſo uſe it. This Ce- 
ment will be of a white Colour ; 
but if you would have it of the Co- 
lour of the Brick, put into it either 
ſome very fine Brick-duſt, or Alme- 
gram, not too much, but only juſt 
to colour it. | 

To make hot Cement.) Take one 
Pound of Roſin, and a ter of a 
Pound of Bees-wax, halt an Ounce 
of ' fine Brick-duſt, half an Ounce 
of Chalk-duſt, or Powder of Chalk ; 
ſift both the Brick-duſt and Chalk- 
duſt thro' a fine Hair Sieve (you may 
beat the Brick and the Chalk in a 
Mortar, before you fift it) boil all 
together in a Pipkin, about a quar- 
ter of an Hour, ſtirring it all the 
While with an Iron, or a Piece of 
Lath, or ſuch like; then take it oft, 
and let it ſtand 4 or five Minutes, 
and it is fit for Uſe. 

Note, The Bricks to be cemented 
with this kind of Cement, mult be 
made hot by the Fire before you 
ſpread the Cement on them, and 
then rub them to and fro, one upon 
another, as Joiners do, when they 
glew two Boards together. 
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Dr panty by: byidg: 
ner i „ by layin 
over it Beds-of hard Paſte, made of 
a Compoſition of one Part of Sal Ar- 
moniac, two of common Salt, and 
4 of Potter's-carth - or Brick-duſt, 
moiſtening the Whole well with, 
Urine. | 8 

* CEMITARY, Greek, a Church- 
yard, a Burying- place.. 

* CENOTAPH, an empty Tomb 
in Honour of the Dead, whoſe Bo- 
dy, perhaps, is buried in another 

untry, or in the Sea, or k 
away, c. rere 

+ CENTER, the middle Point of 
any thing, eſpecially of a; Circle or 
Sphere. In Maſonry, Center is @ | 
wooden Mould, by which to- turm 
an Arch. ; 

+ Center of Gravity, a Point up- 
on which, it a Body were ſuſpend- 
ed, all its Parts would be in Æqui- 
librio, « 

Center of an Ellipſis and 
bola, a 8044 in — d 
tranſverſe Axis. <> | 

* Center of Motion of a Body, a 
Point read Brexe a Body 8 
faſtened, may or does move ; as the 
Middle of a Balance is the Center 
upon Which it moves. 

_ + Center of Magnitude, a Point of 
a Body as equally remote as poſlible 
from its Extremities. 

Center of heavy Bodies, the 
Middle of the Earth, to which all 
heavy Bodies tend. | 

* Center common of the Gravity of 
two Bodies, a Point m a right Line 
connecting their Centers, and ſo 
ſited in that Line, that their 2 
ſtances from it ſhall be reciprocally 
as the Weight of thoſe Bodies. 

Center of a regular Polygon, the 
ſame with that of the inſcribed 
Circle ar Sphere, drawn within ſuch 
a Body, fo as to touch all its Points. 

+ Center of a Sphere, a Point from 
which all the Lines drawn to the 
Surface are equal, 

* Center | 


CH 
 * Center of a Conick Semion, the Point 

where all the Diameters concur. | 
＋ Conter of a Parallelogram, the 
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* CENTRAL, belongin to or 
placed in the Center or Aue. 
Central Rule, a Rule invent- 


ed to find out the Centre of a 4dant 
Circle defign'd” to cut the Parabola 


in as many” Points, as an Equation 
to be conſtructed has real Roots. 
© * CENTRIFUGAL Force. Ser 


s CENTRIPETAL Force. See 
| | 4 


+ * CENTROBARIC Method, in 
Mechanicks, that which determines 
the Quantity of a Surface or Solid, 
means of its Center of Gravity. 
* CENTRY, or Center, in Ar- 
chitecture, a Mould for an Arch. 
-* CHAFERY, a Forge in an 
Iron-work, where the Iron is 
— into complete Bars, 

* CHALCIDIC, with the an- 
cient Architects, a large flately Hall 
belonging to a Court 6f Juſtice, 
from the Greek chalcos, Braſs, and 


s Juſtice. 


graver in Braſs. 

* CHALK, a Foſſil, by ſome ac- 
counted a Stone, but Dr. Slare thinks 
improperly. There are two Sorts, 
one containing a fatty Subſtance, 
and eaſily diſſolving, becomes a fit 
Manure tor Lands ; the other inclines 
more to a ſtrong Nature, and is 
uſed for making Lime. 

- CHAMBER, Latin, Camera. All 
thoſe Rooms are called Chambers 
that are ſituated between the Cel- 
lars and the Garrets : So that in 
me Houſes there are two, in others 
three, or more Stories of Chambers. 
Situation.] Sir Henry Wotton tells 
us; that the principal Chambers of 
Delight (in a Houſe) ought to be 
ſitrrated towards the Eaſt. 

Proportions.] The Length of a wel! 
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4 1 Lodging Chamber, 
ought to be the Breadth, and half 
the Breadth of the ſame, or ſome- 
what leſs ; but ought never to ex- 
ceed that Length. For the Heighth, 
three of the Breadth will 


be a convenient = 
See Aſeen- 


* CHAMBRA 

* CHAMFER, or Chamfret, in 

Architecture, is the ſmall Furrow or 

Gutter on a Pillar; an Ornament 

conſiſting of half a Scotia. i 
* CHAMFERING, or Chamfrain- 


ing, in Carpentry, the * rhe 
level or allope; 


Edge of any Thin 

alſo channelling or hollowing a Picce 

of Work. ; 
+ CHANCEL, the Part of a Charch 


next the Altar, or Communion- Ta- 
ble, encompaſſed with Rails or Bal- 
laſters. It is ſo called from the La- 
thn; Cancella, Lattices or croſs Bars, 
with which thoſe Places were for- 
merly encompaſſed. The Greeks call 


it Adyron. 


„ CHANDRY, an Apartment in 


a Prince's Houſe, where the Candles 
and other Lights are kept. 

CHANNEL, in the Tonick Capi 
tal, jo that Part which is 
the Ab 


| acus, and lies open upon the 
Echinus, or Eggs, which has its Cen- 
rers, or Turnings on every Side, to 


make the Volutes, or Scrolls. 
+ CHANNEL of the Larmier, the 
Soffit of a Cornice, which makes 
the pendant Mouchette. | 
+CHANTLATE, a Piece of Wood 
faſten d near the Ends of the Rafters, 
and hanging over the Wall, to ſup- 
port two or three Rows of Tiles, 
to keep the Rain-Water from run- 
ning-down the Sides of the Wall. 
* CHAPEL, a little Church; * 
a Building adjoining to a Church, 
Part of it: As many Cathedrals have 
Chapels belonging to them. | 
* CHAPITER, from the French, 
Chapitean, the Crown or upper Part 
of a Pillar. | 
* Cha- 
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# Chapiters with Mouldings, thoſe 
which have no Ornaments, as the 
Tyſcan and Doric. 

* Chaplters with Sculptures, ſuch 
as ate adorn'd with Leaves and car- 
ved Works, the fineſt of which is 
of the Corinthian Order. 

+ CHAPLET, a Kind of Baguette, 
or ſmall Ornament in Architecture, 
cut or carved into Olives, Beads, &c. 
A Sort of Fillet. 

+ CHAPTER, the Top, or Head 
of a Pillar; the fame as 2 

* CHAPTRELS, the Parts on 
which the Feet of Arches» ſtand. 
See Arches, No. 6. 


* CHAR of Lead, a Quantity of 
zo Figs, 1 
ARGE of Lead, 36 Pigs, 
containing 6 Stone, wanting 2 Pound 
each 


© CHARGE, with Painters, or 
rather Over-Charge, is an heighten'd 
Repreſentation of a Perſon, with an 
Intent to ridicule him, tho' the Like- 
neſs is preſerved. 

+ CHARNEL-HOUSE, a Place 


for ing the Bones of the 
2 


* CHENRISE, French, wih Ma- 
ſons, is the Solidity of a Wall, from 
the Talus, or Slope, to the Stone 
Row 


+ CHESNUT, 3. e. the Horſe- 
Cheſnut, is a Tree, that deſerves to 
be propagated, as well for the Beau- 

of its Flowers and Leaves, as for 
Uſefulneſs of its Wood, and the 
ickneſs of its Growth. The ſmall 
ood makes the beſt, and moſt 
durable Stakes and Poles for Palliſa- 
does, and for Props for Hops and 
Vines, of any other ; and the larger 
Wood, is proper for Mill-Timber, 
and all Sorts of Water-Works, and 
for Pipes to convey Water under 

, Where it will endure lon- 

than the Elm, or any other 
Wood. In ſhort, the Wood of this 
Tree, is equally valuable with that 
of the beſt Oak, and for many Pur- 
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ſes fir exceeds it; particularly for 
Fette to hold all Solts of Li wm j 
for when thoroughly ſcafon'd, it 
maintains its Bulk, and is not ſub- 
— to ſhrink or ſwell; and for this 
eaſon, the Italians make all the 
large Casks for Wine of this Wood. 
This Tree was formerly in greater 
Plenty among us, than at preſent, 
as Mr. Miller obſerves; for in Henry 
the IId's Time, there were, on the 
North Parts of London, according to 
an ancient Hiſtorian, a noble Foreſt 
of this Wood, and formerly, moſt 
of our Houſes in London were built 
of it; and it is ſtill much coveted by 
Carpenters and Joiners, for various 
Ules; and tho' it yields not a good 
Fuel, by Reaſon of its flying and 
crackling in the Fire, yet the Coals 
of it are very valuable with Smiths, 
being ſoon kindled and eaſily quench- 
ed · For its Culture, Propagation, Cc. 
ſee Miller's Gardeners Di&. under 

anea. 

* CHILIAD, Gr. the Ne. 1000, 
whence Tables of Logarithms arg 
often called Chiliadi. a | 

* CHILIAGVN, a plain Figure, 
having 1000 Sides and Angles. 

CHIMNEY. 1. hat.] A Chims 
ney is a particular Part of a Houſe; 
delign'd tor the Conveniency of Fi- 
ring, with a Tube, or Tunnel, to 
convey away the Smoke. 

2. Of Meaſuring.) Tho' Bricks 
layers, in making of Chimnies, do 
commonly agree A Hearth; yet 
they ſometimes alſo work by the 
Rod, as in other Btick-work ; and 
then their Method of taking their 
Dimenſions, is thus : 

If the Chimney ſtand fingly, atid 
alone, not leaning agaiaſt, or being 
in a Wall, and it be wrought u 
right, over the Mantle-tree, to the 
next Floor ; they gird it about the 
Breaſt for the Length, and take the 
Heighth of the Story for the Breadth, 
arid the Thickneſs of the Jambs for 
the Thickneſs, But if the Chimney 

N ſtand 


CH 
ſtand againſt (or in) a Wall, which is 
before meaſur'd with the reſt of the 
Building; then the Breadth of the 
| Breaſt, or Front, together with the 
Depth of the two Jambs, is the 
Length; the Heighth of the Story, 
the Breadth; and the Thickueſs of 
— ambs, the Thickneſs. Ry 
the Chimney ſtand in an Angle of a 
Room, and have no * then 
the Breadth of the Breaſt is the 
Breadth, the Heighth of the Story 
the Length, and the Thickneſs the 
Thickneſs.” Then for the Shaft 
(which is that Part which appears 
above the Tiling) they commonly 
irt it about in the ſmalleſt Part, 
2 the Breadth, and take the Length 
of the Shaft for the Length; and 
they commonly reckon the Thick- 
nels of both Sides for the Thickneſs, 
in Conlideration of the Widths, Par- 
geting, and Scaffolding. 

Note, Here is en N. be de- 
ducted for the Vacancy bet wixt the 
Hearth and the Mantle- tree, becauſe 
of the Widths and the Thickning 
for the next Hearth above. 

The Dimenſions being thus taken 
in Feet, the Work is thus meaſur d: 
Multiply each particular Length by 
its Breadth, and that Product by its 
Thickneſs in Half-bricks (i. e. by 
2, for 1 Brick thick; by z, for 1 4 
Brick thick; and by 4, for 2 Bricks 
thick, Cc.) Add theſe Products in- 
to one Sum, which divide by 3, 
and the Quotient will give the Con- 
tent ot the whole Chimney in Feet, 
and the Standard- thickneſs of a Brick 
and half. Then divide this Content 
in Feet, by 272 £, and the Quoti- 
ent will be the Content in Rods. 
But, becauſe tis difficult to divide 
by 272 4, you may do thus. — Add 
two Cyphers to the Right-hand of 
the Content in Feet, and then di- 


H,. 


vide it by 27225, and the Quotient 
will be the Content in Rods, as be- 


fore, And, every 100 of the Re- 


mainder, is one Foot of Work. Or 
6807, of the Remainder, is & of a 
Rod, 14643, is + of a Rod; and 
20419, is ; of a Rod. 45 
3. Price. Mr. Leyburn ſays, That 
Chimnies are ſometimes meaſur d. 
and paid for by the Rod, like other 
Brick-work : And ſometimes, ſays 
he, they are paid for by the. Fire- 
hearth, at ſo much the Fire-hearth; 
which, ſays he, is various, from 20 
to 5og. the Heatth. And Mr, Wing 
ſays, That Building of Chimnies for 
ordinary Buildings, with Architrave, 
Frieze, and Cornice, is worth from 
15 5. to 20 6. per Hearth, according 
to their Heighth, and Subſtance; 
and without Architrave, and Frieze, 
from 10 s. to 20 4. But in t 
Buildings, ſays he (I fu he 
means in his County of Ratland) 
they are uſually. done by the Foot, 
viz, at about 6 d. per Foot. I know 
they are commonly built in London, 
and about Twnbridge-wells, for about 
15 s. per Hearth : But ſome Work» 
men in Suſſex tell me, they have 
10 & and ſometimes 25 3. per Hearth 
for building of em. by 
4. Rules about Timbers near em,] 
1. Let no Timber be laid within 
12 Inches of the fore - ſide of the 
Chimney-jambs. 2. Let all Joiſts 
on the Back of any Chimney. be 
laid with a Trimmer, at 6 Inches 
Diſtance from the Back. 3. Let no 
Timber be laid within the Tunnel 
of any Chimney. * 
5. Proportions.) Palladio lays down 
the — Proportions, for the 
Breadths, and Depths of Chimni 
(on the In- ſide) and for their Heigh 
to the Mantle- tree. | 
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|: ' Chimneys in | © Breadth. ||  Heighth. Depth. 

Halls, 1 * e 6, 7, or 8 Feet. 43, or 5 Feet. 24, or 18. 
Chambers, - | 54, 6, or 7Feer.|4, or 4 | Feet. 2, or 2 Feet. 
| Wardrobes, 4 4 or 5 Feet. 4, or 4 & Feet. | 2, or 2 & Feet, 


* 


 Neverthelefs, in theſe Points, the 


n 


And accordingly the followin Pro- 


Workman ought rather to be guided portions are more regarded by 
by the modern Faſhions, than by Workmen at this Time. 
the Words of this ancient Architect. 

Chimneys in Breadth. Heighth. Depth. 
Kitchens - - - (6, 8, or 10f. 4+» 5. or 6f. [2 for z ff 
Halls * 4, 5, or 6 f. 4, or 4 1 f. 2, or 2=3 

| Chambers «> e 1 z—6, to 4 f. 3—9 to 4 f. 22 Inches. 
Studies and Wardrobes 2—6 to 3 f. 3—6 to — 18 Inches. 


The Prices of Rods, 3 4ths of a 
Rod, half Rod, a 4th, an Sth of a 
Rod, and of any No. of Feet, from 
1 to 33, and at any Price from 55. 
to 5 J. or 10 1, per Rod, may be 
calculated from the Meaſuring Ta- 
ble, under the Head of Malls. 

6. To prevent Smoaking.] Mr. Lu- 
ear (in his Solace) adviſeth to leave 
two Holes (one over another) on 
each Side of the Chimney, one ſlo- 
ping upwards, and the other down- 
wards, or elſe to place two Pipes 
(in the ſame Poſition) on each Side 
of the Chimney. Through theſe 
Holes, or Pipes, ſays he, the Smoke 
= eaſily paſs out of any Tunnel, 
which way ſoever the Wind blows, 
I cannot tell how this may take ef- 
fect; but to me it ſeems but a Fan- 
cy. I think Phillipp» de POrme's 
Advice is better, who propoſes to 
provide a hollow Braſz-ball of a rea · 


ſonable Capacity, with a little Hole 
on one Side for the Reception of 
Water. (I think it were better made 
with a ſhort Noſe to $skrew-off, 
when *tis filled with Water; and 
then the Hole at the End of this 
Noſe needs not to be bigger than 
that at the ſmall End of a Tohacco- 
pipe.) This Ball being filld with 
Water, is to be placed (with the 
Hole upwards) upon an Iron-wire, 
that ſhall traverſe the Chimney a 
little about the Mantle-tree, at the 
ordinary Heighth of the preateſt 
Heat, or Flames; and when the 
Water is hot, it will be rarefy d, 
and break out of the Hole in a 
windy Vapour ; which will force 
up the Smoke, that otherwiſe might 
linger in the Tunnel by the Way, 
and oftentimes revert, It were good 


to have two of theſe Balls, one of 
them may ſupply the Place of the 
N 2 other; 
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ſtand againſt (or in) a Wall, which is 
before meaſur'd with the reſt of the 
Building; then the Breadth of the 
Breaſt; or Front, together with the 
Depth of the two Jambs, is the 
4 oh the Heighth of the Story, 
the Breadth; and the Thickneſs of 
the Jambs, the Thickneſs. But it 
the Chimney ſtand in an Angle of a 
Room, and have no Jambs; then 
the Breadth of the Breaſt is the 
Breadth; the Heighth of the Story 
the Length, and the Thickneſs the 
Thickneſs. Then for the Shaft 
(which' is that Part which appears 
above the Tiling) they commonly 


girt it about in the ſmalleſt Part, 


for the Breadth, and take the Length 
of the Shaft for the Length; and 
they commonly. reckon the Thick- 
neſs of both Sides for the Thickneſs, 
in Conſideration of the Widths, Par- 
geting, and Scaffolding. 

Note, Here is nothing to be de- 
ducted for the Vacancy ter the 
Hearth and the Mantle- tree, becauſe 
of the Widths and the Thickning 
for the next Hearth above. 

The Dimenſions being thus taken 
in Feet, the Work is thus meaſur'd : 
Multiply each particular Length by 
its Breadth, and that Product by its 
Thickneſs in Half-bricks (I. e. by 
2, for 1 Brick thick; by 3, for 1 4 
Brick thick; and by 4, for 2 Bricks 
thick, c.) Add theſe Products in- 
to one Sum, which divide by 3, 
and-the Quotient will give the Con- 
tent ot the whole Chimney in Feet, 
and the Standard-thickneſs of a Brick 
and half. Then divide this Content 
in Feet, by 272 £, and the Quoti- 
ent will be the Content in Rods. 
But, becauſe tis difficult to divide 
by 272 4, you may do thus. — Add 
two Cyphers to the Right-hand of 
the Content in Feet, and then di- 


fore, 
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vide it by 27225, and the Quotient 
will be the Content in Rods, as be- 
And, every 100 of the Re- 
mainder, is one Foot of Work. Or 
6807, of the Remainder, is & of a 
Rod, 14643, is + of a Rod; and 
20419, is I of a Rod. 13 

3. Price,) Mr. Leyburn ſays, That 
Chimnies are ſometimes meaſur'd, 
and paid for by the Rod, like other 


Brick-work : And ſometimes, ſays 


he, they are paid for by the Fire- 
hearth, at ſo much the Fire-hearth; 
which, fays he, is various, from 20 
to 5og. the Heatth. And Mr, Wing 
ſays, That Building of Chimnies for 
ordinary Buildings, ; with Architrave, 
Frieze, and Cornice, is worth from 
15 5. to 20 6. per Hearth, according 
to their Heighth, and Subſtance; 
and without Architrave, and Frieze, 
from 10 3. to 20 4. But in great 
Buildings, ſays he (I ſu he 
means in his County of Rutland) 
they are uſually, done by the Foot, 
viz, at about 6 4. per Foot. I know 
they are commonly. built in , 
and about Twnbridge-wells, for about 
15 s. per Hearth: But ſome Work- 
men in Suſſex tell me, they have 
10 4. and ſometimes 25 s. per Hearth 
for building of em. 2 


4. Rules about Timbers near em] 


1. Let no Timber be laid within 
12 Inches of the fore- ſide of the 
Chimney-jambs. 2. Let all Joiſts 
on the Back of any Chimney be 
laid with a Trimmer, at 6 Inches 


Diſtance from the Back. 3. Let no 
Timber be laid within Tunnel 
of any Chimney. | 


5. Proportions.) Palladio lays down 
the _— Proportions, for the 
Breadths, and Depths of Chimnies 


(on the In · ſide) and for their Heighth 
to the Mantle: tree. - 


— ® 


, - 


— 
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| Chim in . Breadth. | Heighth. Depth. 

Halls,” - - - |6, 5, or 8 Feet. | 44, or 4 Feet. 24, or 3 Feet. | 
Chambers, 1 75 6, or 7 Feet. 4, Or 4 + Feet. 2, or 2 Feet. | | 
Lovadis, "ad 24 ng! TR" 7 

| Wardrobes, + 44, or 5 Feet. | 4, or 4 J Feet. | 2, or 2 J Feet, 


— — — — 


Nevertheleſs, in theſe Points, the 
Workman ought rather to be guided 
by the modern Faſhions, than by 
the Words of this ancient Architect. 


And accordingly the following Pro- 
portions are more regarded b 
Workmen at this — 5 


"Depth. 


Chimneys in Breadth. Heighth. 
Kitchens - (6, 8, or 10f. 45 5, or Gf. ie 
Hallss 4, 5, or 6 f. 4 erg T f. N 
| | Chambers ka | 3—6, to 4 f. | 3—9 to 4f. 22 Inches, 
Studies and Wardrobes | 2—6 to 3 f. | z—6to 3—9| 18 Inches. 


The Prices of Rods, 3 4ths of a 
Rod, half Rod, a 4th, an 8th of a 
Rod, and of any No. of Feet, from 
1 to 33, and at any Price from 5 6. 
to 5 l. or 101, per Rod, may be 
calculated from the Meaſuring Ta- 
ble, under the Head of Malls. 

6. To prevent Smoaking.) Mr. Lu- 
car (in his Solace) adviſeth to leave 
two Holes (one over another) on 
each Side of the Chimney, one ſlo- 
ping upwards, and the other down- 
wards, or elſe to place two Pipes 
(in the fame Poſition) on each Side 
of the Chimney. Through theſe 
Holes, or Pipes, ſays he, the Smoke 
will eaſily paſs out of any Tunnel, 
which way ſoever the Wind blows, 
I cannot tell how this may take ef- 
fect; but to me it ſeems but a Fan- 
cy. I think Phillipp - de POrme's 
Advice is better, who propoſes to 
provide a hollow Braſz-ball of a rea · 


ſonable Capacity, with a little Hole 
on one Side for the Reception of 
Water. (I think it were better made 
with a ſhort Noſe to $skrew-off, 
when *tis filled with Water; and 
then the Hole at the End of this 
Noſe needs not to be bigger than 
that at the ſmall End of a Tobacco- 
pipe.) This Ball being filld with 
Water, is to be placed (with the 
Hole upwards) upon an Iron-wire, 
that ſhall traverſe the Chimney a 
little about the Mantle-tree, at the 
ordinary Heighth of the preateſt 
Heat, or Flames; and when the 
Water is hot, it will be rarefy'd, 
and break out of the Hole in a 
windy Vapour; which will force 
up the Smoke, that otherwiſe might 
_—_ in the Tunnel by the Way, 
and oftentimes revert, It were good 
to have two of theſe Balls, one of 
them may ſupply the Place of the 

N 2 other, 
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other, when tis exhauſted; or for a 
need, blow the Fire in the mean 
Time.  . Ihe 

I hiye ſeen on the Top of ſome 
Chimnies, a Sart of Fane, or Wea- 
ther-cock (ſome call it a Beggar- 
man). whoſe Back-fide is cover'd 
with Plates of Tin; ſo that which 
way ſocver the Wind be, it can ne- 
yer keep down the Smoke in the 
Chimney, but it always comes out 
free, and undiſturb'd. I have known 
this laſt Contrivance help Chimnies, 
that before ſmoak'd very much. 
But I believe the ingenious Carpen- 
ter, and Bricklayer might prevent 
the Smoaking of any Chimney, by a 
due Situation of ho Doors of the 
Room, and an apt falling back of 
the Back, and convenient gathering 
of the Wings and Breaſt of the 
Chimney. Sce Funnel. 

CHIMNEY-HOOKS. 1. What.) 
Are Hooks of Steel or Braſs, put 
into the Jambs of the Chimney, for 
the Handle of the Fire-pan, and 
Tongs to reſt in. 

2. Price.] The Steel-hooks are 
commonly about 1 s. the Pair, and 
the braſs ones, about 2 5. the Pair 
in London. | 

CHIMNEY-JAMBS, the Sides of 


a Chimney, commonly coming out 


perpendicularly (tho' ſometimes cir- 
cularly) from the Back; on the Ex- 
tremities of which the Mantle-tree 
reſteth. See Corner: ſtone. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES. 1. Hhat.] 
Certain Mouldings of Wogg, or 
Stone, ſtanding on the Fore- ſide of 
tne Jambs, and coming over the 
Mantle-tree. 

2. Price. | Chimney-pieces of Free- 
ſtone, wrought plain, are worth 10 s. 
but there may be ſuch Mouldings 
wrought in 'em, as with their 
Coves, and ocher Members, may be 
worth 20, 30, or 40 . a Piece. 
Chimney-pieces of Ezyptian, or black 
Fleak'd-marble, or of Rance, or Li- 
ver -colour demarble, are worth (of 
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an ordinary Size) 12, or 14 JL. 2 
Piece. Chimney-pieces of Wood, are 


alſo of different Prices, as 10, 12, 
or 14 5s. to 20 5, a Piece, more or 
leſs, ing to their Largen 
of the Stuff, and 
n the Workmanſhip. 
3+ Painting.] They are common» 
ly painted by the Piece, at about 
2 5, a Piece, more or leſs, accord» 
ing to the Goodneſs of the Work, 
and Largeneſs of the Chimney- 
Pieces. | 
+ CHISSEL, an Inſtrument of 
t Uſe with all Sorts of Arti- 
cers, whether in Wood or Stone. 
There are many Sorts of Chiſſels, 


2 to the different Uſes ta 
c | 


which they are apply'd; as, 

1. The Paring-Chiſſel. 2. The 
Mortiſe-Chiſſel. 3. The Socket-Chif- 
ſel. 4. The Ripping-Chiſſel. 5. The 
Firmer or Former. 6. The Skew- 
Former. 7. The Gouge. 8, Head - 
ing-Chiſſels. All too well known 
to Workmen to need any Deſt 
tion, and beſt deſcrib'd to Gent 
men in their Uſe, Some of theſe 
are again diſtinguiſh'd into half Inch, 
Quarter of Inch, c. according to 
the Breadth of the Blade. 

* CHIT, an Inſtrument uſed in 
cleaving of Laths; 

+ CHOIR, that Part of a Church 
where Divine Service is {aid or ſung. 

+ CHORD, from Chorda, Lat. in 
Geometry, a right Line, which Joi 
the two Ends of any Arch of a'Cir+ 
cle, otherwiſe called a Subtenſe; or 
it is one right Line that cuts a Cir: 
cle into two Parts. 

* CHROMATOGRAPHY, the 
Art of Painting in Colours. 

* CHROMATOPOLA, the Art of 
Making Colours. 


* CHRONOLOGICAL Colyzn, 


ſee Column 19. 
+ CHURCH, an Edifice, ſet as 
E for the Celebration of Divine 
vice. In every Age, or Nation, 
Churches, or Temples, have ** 
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the Subject on which the Publick 
have rr a the greateſt Attention, 
and by which the Magnificence and 
Elegance of a People 2 
ed 1 and it 1 endleſs, as 
as foreign to our to enumerate 
ue might be 694" on this Head. 
Thoſe of St. Sophia at Conſtantino- 
ple, St. Peter's at Rome, and St. 
Paul's at London, juſtly glaigh the 
Preference of all thoſe 0 now 
exiſt; tho' the former is but a ſmall 
Remainder of the ancient one: As 
the Temple of Solomon, that of Dia- 
na at Epheſus, the Capitol, and the 
Pantheon at Rome, did among the 
Ancients. 
1 in —— the 
, or Leavage, wrought up- 
on 1 Heads of Pillars 
CIMA, See Cyma. : 
CIMBIA. See Pedeſtal. 


CIMELIARC. In Architecture, 


is a Veſtry, or Room, where the 
Plate, Veſtments, and other rich 
Things, belonging to the Church, 
are kept. 

t CINCTURE, from Cinctura, 
Lat. in Architecture, is a Ring, or 
Liſt, at the Top and Bottom of a 
Column, dividing the Shaft at one 
End from the Baſe, and at the other 
trom the Capital. It is of no other 
Uſe in Stone, but to ſerve as an Imi- 
tation of the Girts, or Ferrils, uſed 
to ſtrengthen the ancient wooden 
Columns. 

* CINNABAR, from the Greet; 
Vermillion, or red Lead; a Mineral, 
conſiſting of Mercury and Sulphur. 

+ CIPHER, or Cypher, a well- 
known Character in Numeration. . 

* CIPPUS, Lat. with Architects, 
is a Pillar, or Grave-Stone, with an 
Inſcription. 

* CIPPUS, with Antiquaries, is a 
little low Column, erected in great 
Roads, or other Places, with an In- 
{cription, either to direct the Way 
to Travellers, or as a Memorial of 


ſomething remarkable. 
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+ CIRCLE, in Geom. a plain Fi- 
gure, bounded with one only Line, 
and 'to which all the right Lines 
which can be drawn from a Point 
in the Middle of it, are equal to 
one another, 

[We ſhall not take up our Reader's 
Time, and ſwell our Work with 
the Doctrinal Parts of the Circle; 
which 'tis preſumed are not 
ed to be learnt from ſuch a Perfar- 
mance as this, but refer to Pie 
ces more expreſly ſuited thereto: 


And indeed, moſt of the Points 


which are to be treated of under 
this Head, more properly belong to 
other Sciences, as Aſtronomy, &. 


than to thoſe of Architecture and | 


Song 

+ CIRCULAR LINES, with Ma- 
thematicians, ſuch trait Lines as are 
divided in the Diviſions made in the 


Arch of a Circle, ſuch as Lines, 


Tangents, Secants, vc. 

+ CIRCULAR NUMBER, ſee 
Number. 

* CIRCUMDOLATE, to chip or 
cut about. 

* CIRCUMFERENCE, in Geom. 
the outermoſt bounding Line of 
_ Figure; but more — 

ongs to the Perimeter of a Cix- 
cle. The Circumference of every Cir- 
cle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 equal Parts, called Degrees, and 


thoſe tubdivided again into 60 equal 


Parts, called Minutes. 

* CIRCUMFERENTOR, the 
Theodolite, an Inftrument uſed in 
IA. 

* CIRCUMROTATION , 3 
wheeling about. 

* CIRCUMSCRIBE, to bound or 
limit: In Geom, To Circumſcribe, is 
to draw a Figure round another. 
Alſo, in the fame Science, a Figure 
is faid, To be circumſcribed, _ 
either Angles, Sides or Planes 
the outward Figure, touch all the 
Angles of that inſcribed. 


* CIR- 
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- * CIRCUMSCRIBED -HYPER- 
BOLA; in Mathemat. one that cuts 
its Gwen Aſymptotes, and contains 
the Parts cut off within its own 
proper Space. | 

+ CIRCUMVOLUTION, in Ar- 
chite&. the Turns of the ſpiral Line 


of the Tonic Volute. 


+ + CIRCUS, was a ſpacious The- 
atre in Rome, for the exhibiting of 
Spectacles to the People, built in 
the Form of a Circle. It was be- 

n by Tarquinius Priſcus, but the 
Emperors gave it the Sumptuouſneſs 
and Beauty for which it was fa- 
med. 

* CISSOID, in Geom. a Curve 
Line, invented by Diocles. 

CISTERNS, are Veſlels made 
to ſerve as Receptacles for Rain, or 
other Water, for the neceſſary Uſes 
of a Family. | 1 

If you deſign to make your Ci- 
ſterns under your Houſe, as in a Cellar, 
vrhich is the beſt way to preſerve 
your Water for culinary Uſes; then 
you may lay your Brick or Stone 
with Terrace, and it will keep Wa- 
ter very well. Or you may make 
a Cement, to join your Brick or 
Stone withal, with a Compoſition 
made of {lacked ſifted Lime, and Lin- 
ſeed Oil, tempered together with 
Tow or Cotton-wool. | 

Or you may lay a Bed of good 
Clay, and on that lay your Bricks 
for the Floor ; then raiſe the Wall 
round about, leaving a convenient 
Space behind the Wall to ram in 
Clay, which may be done as fait as 
you raiſe the Wall: So that when 
*ris finiſh'd, *twill be a Ciſtern of 
Clay, walled within with Brick, and 
being m a Cellar, the Brick will 
keep the Clay moiſt; (aitho' empty 
of Water) ſo that it wil; never crack. 
This (fays Mr. Horliage I have 


known to hold Water pertectly well, 


in a ſhady Place, tho not in a Cel- 
lar. Thus im a Garden or other 
Place, may ſuch a Ciſtern be made 
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in the Earth, and cover'd over; the 
Rain - water being convey d thereto, 
by declining Channels running to it. 
Alſo, in, or near Houſes, may the 
Water that falls from them be con- 
ducted thereto. | 

+ CLAIR-OBSCURE, from the 
Ttalian, Claro- oſcuro, a Term uſed in 
Painting, for the Art of diſtributing 
to Aﬀpantage, the Lights and Sha- 
dows of a Picture, both to the Caſt- 
ing of the Eye, and the Effect of 
the whole Piece. The Term is alſo 
uſed for a Deſign, conſiſting only of 
two Colours, as ſometimes Black 
and Yellow ; but generally Black and 
White. 2 

CLAMP. 1. hat.] A Clamp is 
a Kind of Kiln built above Ground 
(of Bricks unburnt) for the Burning 
of Bricks. Gare 

2. How made, and how Bricks are 
burnt in it.] They are built much af- 
ter the Method that the Arches are 
built in Kilns, viz. With a Vacui 
betwixt each Brick's Breadth, for 
the Fire to aſcend by; but with 
this Difference, that inſtead of Arch- 
ing, they truſs-over, or over-ſpan, 
as they phraſe it, i. e. they lay the 
End of one Brick about half way o- 
ver the End of another, till both 
Sides meet within half a Brick's 
Length, and then a bounding Brick 
at the Top finiſhes the Arch. They 
make the Mouth (where the Fire 
is to be put in) about 2 4 Feet 
wide, and about 3 Feet high, and 
then they begin to truſs-over, which 
they do for 3 Bricks in Heighth; 
which with a bounding Brick on 
the Top, will cloſe up the Arch. 
But after they have begun to make 
the Place to receive the Fuel (be- 
fore it is cloſed at the Top) they 
fill it almoſt full with Wood, and 
upon that lay Sea-coal ; then being 
over-ſpan'd like an Arch, on all the 
Surface they ſtrew © Sea-coal, and 
then they lay another Courſe of 
Bricks the other way, laying them 
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at a little Diſtance: from one ano- 
ther, and ſtrewing Sea-coal- _= 
them : And thus they continue, ay: 
ing one Courſe one way, and 

ys. another (and ſtrewing Sea- coal 
bet wixt each Courſe) till they come 
to 8 or 10 Feet gh, according as 
the Clamp is to be for Bigneſs. 
This being done, they fire the Wood, 
and that fires the Coal; which be- 
ing all burnt out, the whole Clamp 
of Bricks is burnt, | 

+ CLAMPING, with Joiners, is 
a particular Manner of letting Boards 
one into another, ſometimes by 
Grooving, ſometimes by Rabbeting, 
and ſometimes by Nailing on only, 
as is uſed in common Kitchen Ta- 
bles, Cc. to keep them from warp- 
ing, and to cover the rough Edge. 

CLAMP-NAILS. See Nails, No. 3. 
CLASP-NAILS. See Nails, Ne. 4. 

+ CLAY, a ſoſt, fatty Earth, uſe- 
ful for many Purpoſes, as well as 
making Bricks. Dr. Lifter, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives a 
Catalogue of 22 ſeveral Sorts found 
in England; to which we refer. 

* To CLEAM, a Word uſed in 
ſome Counties, to ſignify to ſtick, 
or glew. 

CLEAR, in Architecture, the 
inſide Work of a Building. 

* CLEAR VISION, in Opticks, 
is cauſed by a great Quantity of 
Rays, in the ſame Pencil, in lighten- 
ing A 4 the correſpondent 
Points of the Image. 

CLEAVING, of Laths, Pales, 
Shingles, and Timber. See Lachs, 
Pales, &c. | 

+ CLENCHING, the Act of 
turning into the Wood, .the Points 
of the Nails, that come through 
the Work. 

e eee See Nails, 


CLINKERS. Thoſe Bricks are 
ſo call'd by ſome, which (having 
naturally much Nitre, or Salt-peter 
in them, and lying next the Fire in 


co 
the Clamp, or Kiln) by the Vios 
lence of the Fire, are run, and are 
lazed over. Likewiſe à ſmall yeb 
— Sort of Bricks, imported from 
Holland, are called by this Name. 
CLOISTER, A cloſe and ſepa- 
rate Habitation, where Friars, Monks 
and Nuns, live retir'd} frum the 
World. Alſo a long Place cover d 
with a Floor, or Platfond, ſupport- 
ed by Pillars. See Architrave, No. 2. 
CLOSE T. A general Name for any 
very ſmall Room. The Contrivance 
of Cloſets in moſt Rooms, now ſo 
much uſed (and ſo uſeiul) is one 
great Improvement of modern Ar- 
chitecture. 405 
CLOUT-NAILS. See Nails, No. 6. 
* CoOocHLEA, in Mechan: the 
Screw, one of the principal mecha- 
nical Powers. It is ſaid to be both 
Male and Female; where Motion is 
to be generated, the male and fe- 
male Screws are always joined; but 
whenever the Screw is to be uſed 
as a ſimple Machine, when join'd 
with an Axis in Peritrochio, there 
is no Occaſion for a Female, but-in 
that caſe, it becomes Part of a com- 
pound Engine. | 
+ COCHLEA, or Cockle- Stairs, 
a winding Stair-Caſe. See Stair- 
Caſe, Ne. 111, : 
* COEMITERY. See Cemitery- 
+ COENOTAPH. See Cenotaph. 
* COFFER, in Architect. the 


lower-moſt Part of a Cornice, or a 


ſquare Depreſſure, or Sinking in 
each Interval, between the Modillion 
of the Corinthian Cornice, uſually 
filled with a Roſe, Pomegranate, or 
other Inrichment. | 

COINS. See O©mnoins. 

* COLAPTICE, Gr. the Art 
Carving in Stone. | 

+ COLARIN, in Architect. the 
little Frize of the Capital of the 
Dorick and Tuſcan Column, placed 
between the Aſtragal and the Annu- 
lets; alſo the Orlo, or Ring, on the 
Top of the Shaft of the Column, 

next 
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next to the Capital. It is called 
Vitravius, Hypotrachelium. It is al- 
ſo called Cingere See Capital, No. 2. 
CoLDSHͤIRE IRON, that 
which is brittle when cold. 
.  * COLLA, Glew, or any gluti- 
nous Thing. 

COLLAR, the fame as Cincture. 

— COLLARINO, See Colarin. See 
alſo Capital, No. 2. 

COLLAR-BEAM, in Carpentry, 
a Beam rr croſs betwixt two 
principal Rafters. 

COLLEGE, a Place ſet apart for 
— Society and Cohabitation of Stu- 

ts. 

+ coLONA DR, in Architecture, 
a — of Pillars, quite ſurround- 
ing a Building, and ſtanding within 
the Walls of it; a circular Portico 
of Pillars. 

+ A POLYSTYLE COLONADE, 
is a Colonade that cannot be taken 
in by the Eye, at a ſingle View, 
from the great Number of its Co- 


mns. 
* COLOSSAL COLUMN, ſee Co- 


„ 31. 
 * COLOSSEUM, Veſpaſuan's Am- 
phitheatre at Rome, ſo capacious, that 
r60000 Spectators might fit round 
the Area of it. 

* COLOSSUS, any Statue of an 
enormous Size. The famous one at 
Rhodes, dedicated to the Sun, was 
one of the Wonders of the World. 
It was made by Chares, in twelve 
Years, and was 70 Cubits high, 
and coſt about 44000 J. Sterl. It 
was plac'd- at the Entrance of the 
Harbour, the right Foot on one Side 
of the Land, and the Left on the 
other, and the talleſt Ships with their 
Maſts might fail between the Legs: 
Its Magnitude might be gueſs'd at, 
by the little Finger, which was ſo 
large, that few Men could embrace 
it with both Arms. It was thrown 
down by an Earthquake, and the 
Braſs of which it was made, loaded 
goo Camels. 
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COLOURS, the principal Colours 
us'd in Painting of Houſes, &. are 
treated of under their proper Heads, 
and under that of Painting. 

* COLOURING, the Manner of 
applying and conducting the Colours 
of a Piece of Painting ; the Mixture 
of Lights and Shadows in a Picture. 

* COLPICIA, or Colpices, as the 
People of Warwickſhire call them; 
Samplers of young Poles in the 
Woods, which when cut down; 
make Levers. | 

* COLUMBARY, a Pigeon, or 
Dove-Houſe. 

COLUMN. I. hat.] A Column 
is a Kind of round Pillar, compòs d 
of a Baſe, a Fuſt or Shaft, and 4 
Capital, and ſerves to ſupport the 
Entablement. The Column is diffe- 
rent 45 ou different _ 
capa a t Number of Vari- 
ations, with * to its Matter, 
its Conſtruction, Form, Diſpoſition 
and Uſe. The Word comes from 
the Latin, Columna, which 
vius tells us was form'd from Co- 
lumen, a Prop or Support. 

II. Parts.] Every Column (in 
the Senſe) conſiſts of ſeven 
principal Parts, viz. Pedeſtal, Baſe, 

y Capital, Architrave, Friexe, 
Cornice; each of which are 
handled in their proper Places of the 
Alphabet, under Pedeſtal, Baſe, &c. 
II. Kinds.) Architects reckon 
five Orders or Kinds of Columns, 
viz. Tuſcan, Dorick; Ionick, Co- 
rinthian, and Roman Compoſite, or 
Compound Order. I ſhall (here) ſay 
Sug to each of theſe, in their 
Order. | 


IV. TUSCAN, 


The whole Heighth of this Co- 
lumn, and Heighth of each princi- 
pal Part thereot, according to ſeve- 
1 is, as in the following 

abs. 
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Baſe | Body | Capital Archi- 
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Perrault, who has formed a new Col. between the Extremes of the reſt, 


makes the Tuſcan Column 14 Modules and two Thirds. 


Note, (1.) That in this, and the four 
following Tables of the Heighths of 
Columns, and their Parts, I have 
taken Pains to reduce all my Au- 
thor's Dimenſions to Modules and 
Minutes; reckoning a Module the 
Diameter of the Body of the Column, 
juſt above the Baſe; and a Minute 
the 6oth Part of a Module. (2.) That 
the Height of the Body of a Co- 


lumn, is reckon'd from the Top of 


the Baſe, to the Top of the Aſtragal 
under the Capital. 


V. DORICK. 


The whole Heighth of this Co- 
lumn, and the Heighth of each prin- 
cipal Part thereof, according to ſe- 
veral Authors, is as in this Table. 


Whole | 
height 


tt Baſe | Body | Capital Archi- Frieze cata 


— — 


12 402 4 3007 


11 402 40 3047 
20 307 
i 22 582 26 3017 


Mo. Mi. Mo. Mi IO. Mi Mo. Mi Mo. Mi.|Mo. Mi. U 10. Mi. Mo. Mi 


trave | 
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| 30 35 45/9 42 


Perrault makes the Dorick Column 16 Modules. 


VI. IONICX. 


principal Part thereof, according 
to ſeveral Authors, is as in this 


The whole Heighth of this Co- Table. 


lumn, and the Heighth of each 


O Authors 


- — wor - - - 
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"Authors Whole fo 5 | Archi- 5 | R | 
Names [height rata Baſe | Body | Capital trave | 
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Perrault makes the Ionick Col. 17 Mod. one Third. 
VII. CORINTHI AN. principal Part thereof, according 


to ſeyeral Authors, is as in this 
The whole Heighth of this Co- Table. 
lumn, and the Heighth of each 


Archi- 
trave 


Authors Whole | | N 1 
Names boo Pedeſtal] Baſe | Body | Capital 
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j Perrault makes this Col. 18 Modules 2 3ds, the Mean between the 16 — 
| | Mod. 6 Min. of the Sybil's Temple, and the 20 Mod. 6 Min. of the 3 Cols, 4 
of the Roman Forum. | _ 

| VIII. ROMAN, &c. the Heighth of each MEE”? Part xy 
| thereof, © according ro ſeveral Au- F 
j COMPOSITA COMPOUND. The thors, -is as in this Table. bel 
| whole Heighth of this Column, and * 
1 | — Siz 
| {Authors | Whole | | . 1| Archi-| mu 
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| Perrault makes the Height of the C ompoſite Col. 20 Modules, the Mean th 


between Tus Arch and Dacchus's Temple. Sce Compo;re. 
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N. Of diminiſhing a Column. ] Co- 
lumns % — muſt be ſo 
formed, that the upper Part of the 
Body be leſs than the lower; which 
Diminiſhing, muſt be more or leſs, 
according to the Proportion of their 
Heighths; and is to begin from one 
third Part of the -whole Shaft up- 
wards (i. e. the lower third Part is 
to be of an equal Bigneſs;) which 
Philander preſcribes (by his own 
— Meaſuring of ancient Co- 
mus) as the moſt graceful Dimi- 
nution. And for the Quantity to be 
diminiſhed, Architects lay down this 
Rule That the Tuſcan Column 
be one 4th, the Dorick one 5th, 
the Ionick one 6th, the Corinthian 
one 7th, the Compound one 8th 
Part ſmaller at the Top, juſt under 
the Capital, than below, juſt above 
the Bale, i. e. the Diameter of the 
Top of the Tuſcan Column, is three 
4ths, the Dorick four 5ths, the Io- 
nick five 6ths, the Corinthian fix 
7ths, the Compound ſeven Sths of 
the Diameter of the Column below. 
X. Of drawing a Column.] | The 
Reader, who will have occaſion for 
Inſtructions of this Kind, will cer- 
tainly be furniſh'd with the Treatiſes 
at large publiſh'd in this Science, 
to which he will chuſe to have re- 
courſe: For to ſtuff this Book with 
all that might be collected from 
Authors on every Article, would be 
beſide our Purpoſe, as it would 
ſwell this Work beyond the portable 
Size for which ſuch a Deſign as this 
muſt be principally valuable. More- 
over, as our View. is to inſtruct 
Learners and young Beginners, and 
give to Gentlemen a brict Sketch of 
thoſe Things which are neceſlary 
for them to know, in the Art of 
Building, it would be equally im- 
pertinent to ſuppoſe, that the fi- 


'niſh'd Workman (who muſt draw 


his Knowledge from Practice, Ex- 
perience, and the firſt Principles of 
his Art, as containcd in the Works 


' 5% 
* * 
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of the Maſters of the Science, at 
large) has not the firſt Rudiments 
of his Art; as that every Gentleman 
would trouble himſelf with the Stu- 
dy of the Practic Part; or if he did, 
that he would not ſeek his Know- 
ledge from Treatiſes wrote on ſet 
Purpoſe, in the ſeveral Sciences, 
and on the ſeveral Subjects neceſſary 
to be known ; each of which would 
make a Volume by it ſelf: As for 
the reſt, 'tis the Workman's Pro- 
vince to preſent the Gentleman who 
requires it, with Models ſuitable to 
the Work he has in View.] 

Having thus given ſome Account 
of the Columns, ſo far as they re- 
late ſtrictly to the Five Orders; we 
ſhall briefly to deſcribe o- 
ther Columns, which often occur 
in Authors; that nothing may eſcape 
us, that is material, and proper to 
our Deſign. 

To begin then, there are many o- 
ther COLUMNS, which are diſtin- 
guiſh'd as follows, vis.) 

* 1. Cylindrical, i. e. one that has 
neither Swelling nor Diminution. 

* 2. Angular, i. e. an inſulated 
Column, inſerted into the Corner 
of a Portico or Building. 

* 3- Doudled, i. e. two Columns 
Joined in ſuch Manner, as that the 
two Shafts penetrate each other 
with a 3d of their Diameter. 

* 4» Moulded, i. e. one made by 
Impaltation of Gravel and Flints of 
divers Colours, bound together with 
a Cement, which grows hard, and 
receives a Poliſh, like Marble. 

* 5. Water, i. e. a Column whoſe 
Shait is tormed of a large Jet d'Eau, 
which ſpouting out Water forcibly 
from the Bale, drives it within the 
Tambour of the Capital, which is 
made hollow ; thence falling down 
again, it has the Effect of a liquid 
cryſtal Column. 

* 6. Incruſlated, a Column made 
of ſeveral Ribs, or thin Shells of 
fine Marble, or other Stones, ce- 

O 2 mented 
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mented upon a Mould of Stone, 
Brick, or 1 45 
* 7. Coup h as are diſpo- 
ſed by two and two, ſo as almoſt 
to touch each other at their Baſes 


and Capitals. 


8. Artic, an inſulated pilaſter, 
of the higheſt Proportion, having 
four wy or Sides. = 

Fuſable, a caſt Column 
Metal 


_* 10. Hydraulick, a Column from 
the Top of which a Jet d'Eau pro- 
ceeds, to which the Capital ſerves 
as a Baſon, whence the Water de- 
ſcends by a little Pipe, which turns 
ſpirally round the Shafts. 

* 11. Foinery Column, one made 
of ſtrong timber Boards, joined, glu'd 
and pinn d together, is hollow, turn'd 
in the Lath, and is uſually fluted. 

® 12, 1} 
made of tranſparent Alabaſter, Cc. 

13. Cantoned, i. e. ſuch as are 
in the four Corners of a 
1quare Pillar, to ſupport four Springs 


"of an Arch. 


* 14. Carolitic, a Column adorned 
with Foliages or Branches, turned 
ſpirally around the Shaft, as in 
Crowns or Feſtoons. 

* 15. Diminiſhed, one that begins 
to taper from the Baſe. 

* 16. Triumphal, a Column erec- 
ted by the Ancients, in Honour of 
an Hero; of which the Joints of 
the Courſes were adorn'd with as 
many Crowns as he had made mili- 
tary Expeditions. 

* 17. Paſtoral, one form'd in I- 
mitation of the Trunk of a Tree, 


with Barks and Knots. 


* 18. Zophoric, one on which the 
Figure of an Animal is placed, fo 


called from the Greek Word, ſigni- 


fying the bearing of living Crea- 
tures. > 

* 19. Chronological Columns, ſuch 
as bear ſome hiſtorical Account of 


Facts digeſted according to the Or- 


der of Time. 


anſparent, i. e. a Column 


* 20. Itinerar 7 
Inſcriptions and different Faces, di- 
recting the Roads to 'a Traveller. 


* 21. Germinated, i. e. Column 


whoſe Shaft is formed of three fimi- 
lar and equal Sides or Ribs of Stone 
fitted within one another, and -fa- 
ſten d at Bottom with iron Pins, 
and at the Top with Cramp-irons. 

* 22. Fluted, one whoſe Shaft is 
adorned with Channellings. 

gg. Column, is made 

of rough Stone well laid and co- 
loured with Plaiſter, or 'of Bricks 
moulded triangular-wiſe,, and co- 
ver'd with Stucco. 

* 24. Indicative, a Column erec- 


ted upon the Sea-coaſts, to ſhew: - 


the Tides, &. 

* 25. Hollow Column, one with a 
ſpiral Stair-caſe in the Inſide, vhere- 
by to aſcend to the Top of it. 

* 26. Column 'mith Tamboicrs, one 
whoſe Shaft is forim'd of ſeveral 
88 1 2 hr of —— 
ble, leſs bi e dann 
the . 1 

* 27, Cable Columns, ſuch as 
have Ri like Cables, in the 
Middle of the Shaft. 

* 28. Cabled and Fluted, a Co- 
lumn whoſe Flutes are filled up 
with Cables, Reeds or Staves, from 
the Bottom of the Shaft, to one 
3d of its Heighth. 

* 29. Fluted Column inrich'd, one 
whoſe Flutings are filled up with 
Ornaments of Foli bbands, 
&c. inſtead of Cables. 

* 30. Column in Truncheons, con- 
ſiſts of 3, 4, or 5 Pieces of Stone 
or Metal, differing from the Tam- 
bours, being higher than the Diame- 
ter of the Column. | 

* 31, Coloſſal, one of a Size too 


enormous to enter any Ordonnance 


of Architecture. | 

* 32. Hiſtorical, one whoſe Shaft 
is adorned with a Baſſo Relievo run- 
ning in a ſpiral Line its whole 


Columns with 
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35+ Polygonons, one with ſeye- 
ral Sides or Faces. 


* 

38. 

— * Third of its Shaft fluted, 
and the reſt adorned with other 
Ornaments. | 

* 39. Oval, one whoſe Shaft has 
a Flatnefs, the Plan of it being made 
oval to reduce the Projecture. 

* 40. | Funeral Column, one with 
an Urn, the Shaft of which is 
ſometimes over-ſpread with Tears 
— Flames, Symbols of Sorrow or 

* 41. Swelled, one with a Swel- 
ing jonable to the Height of 
t . | 

* 42. Serpgntine, a Column form'd 
of three Serpents twiſted together, 
— Heads ot which ſerve as a Ca- 
pital. 

* 43- Inſerted, one that is attach- 
ed to a Wall, by a 3d or 4th Part 
of its Diameter. 

44. Inſulated, one that ſtands 
free on all Sides, and detached from 
any other Body. 

45. Lacteary Column, one in the 
Herb-market at Rome, ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe it had a Cavity in its Pedeſtal, 
where young Children were put, 
when abandon'd by their Parents, 
either out of Poverty, Shame, or 

r 


co. 
prevented many ſuch Murders 18 


us. . , 
®* 46. Nich, à Columm whoſe 
Shaft enters with half irs Diameter 
into a Wall hollow'd for its Recep- 
tion. 
* 47. Legal Column, one on which 
were engraven the fundamental Laws 
of the State. 70 
* 48. Gnomonic Column, a Cylin- 
der, on which the Hour of the Day 
is A by the Shadow of a 
e. ob 
* 
49. Roſtral, a Column adorn'd 
with Beaks or Pieces of Ships, &. 


to preſerve the Memory of ſome |, 


notable Sea-fight. 
ws 5o. Crouped Columns, — 
and 3, or 4 and 4, are 
on he Gene Pedeſtal. | 
* 51. Limitropbous, one | 
the Bounds of a conquer'd Country. 
* 52. Median, two Columns in 
the Middle of the Porch, whoſe In- 
ter-columniations are larger than the 
others, 
* 53. Manubiary, one adorn'd with 
Trophies, in Imitation of Trees, 
on which the Ancients hung the 


Spoils of War; fo calld from Ma- 


nubie, Spoils of an Enemy. 

* 54. Aſtronomical Column, an 
Obſervatory built hollow, like an 
high Tower, with a ſpiral Aſcent 
to an armillary Sphere plac'd at the 
Top, for taking Obſervations of 
the Courſes of the heavenly Bodies. 

* 55. Luminous Column, a Sort 
of one formed on a cylindrical Frame, 
cover'd over with oily Paper, ec. 
ſo that Lights being diſpos'd in 


Ranks over each other, the Whole 


appears to be on Fire. 

* 56. Phoſphorical Column, one 
made hollow, to ſerve as a Light- 
houſe to a Port. 

* 57. Sepulchral, one erected on 
a Tomb or Sepulchre, with an In- 
ſcription on its Baſe. , 

| * 58. Sta- 
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258. Statuary Column, a Column 
which ſupports a Statue. 

* 59. Memorial Column, one erec- 
ted to preſerve ſome notable Event. 

* 60. Symbolical Column, one repre- 
ſenting by a Device ſome particular 
Country, as the Flower-de-Lys for 
France. | 
* 61, Irregular Column, one that 
not only deviates from the Propor- 
tions of any of the Five Orders, 
but whoſe Ornaments, either in 
Shaft or Capital, are. abſurd an ill 
choſen. 

* COMBINATION, in Arithm. 
the Art of finding how many diffe- 
rent Ways a certain given Number 
of Things may be varied. 

+ COMMENSURABLE _©xan- 
tities, in Geom. are either ſuch as 
will meaſure one another preciſely, 
or ſuch that my other 1— 
Quantity may be found, which wi 
— In both; ſo-an Inch, ta- 
ken 12 times, make a Foot, and 
36 times, a Yard. 

+ Commenſurable Numbers, in A- 
rithm. ſuch as have ſome other 
Number, which will meaſure or di- 
vide them without any Remainder ; 
ſuch as 6 and 8, 8 12ths, and 4 6ths. 

* Commenſurable Surds, in Algebra, 
ſuch as being reduc'd to their leaſt 
Terms, become true figurative Quan- 
tities of the Kind, and are therefore 
as one rational Quantity to another. 

* Commenſurable in Power, in 
| Geom. right Lines are ſaid to be ſo, 
when their Squares are meaſured by 
one and the fame Space of Super- 
ficies, 

* Commenſurable Magnitudes, ſuch 
as may be meaſured by one and the 
fame common Meaſure. 

+ COMMISSURE, in Architec- 
ture, a cloſe joining of Stones, 
Planks, Cc. 

+ COMMON Diviſor, in Arithm. 
a Number which exactly divides a- 
ny two, without leaving a Remain- 
der. 


ana. 
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co 
Common Ray, . in Opticks, 3 
right Line — from the Point of 
Concourſe of the two optical Axes, 
thro' the Middle of the right Line 
which paſſes by the Center of the 
Appic of the Eye. E. AR; 

MPARTITION. By this Term, 
Architects underſtand a graceful and 
uſeful Diſtribution of the whole 
Ground-plot of an Edifice, into 
Rooms of Office, and of Reception 
or Entertainment. 

+ COMPARTMENT, or Compar- 
timent, in 2 Cc. a ſymme- 
trical Diſpoſition of Figures to adorn 
Pannels, the Squares of a Ceiling, 


Sc. ++ a 
* In Painting, the Word fignifies- 


a regular Diſpoſition of agreeable 
3 all round any Picture, Map, 


+ Compartment of Tiles, is an Ar- 
rangement of white and red Tiles, 
varniſh'd for ſetting off the Top of 
a Roof. | A 

+ COMPASSES, as a Pair of Com- 
paſſes, an Inſtrument well | known, 
and equally uſeful among Artificers, 
for drawing Circles, ſcribing out Di- 
ſtances, c. There are ſeveral Sorts 
of them in uſe for different Occa- 
ſions; as Beam-compaſles, Hair-com- 
paſſes, 'Turn-up-compaſles, Spring- 
compaſles, German-com Tri- 


ſe&ing-compaſles, Elliptical-compab 


' ſes, Three-branched-compaſſes, Cy- 


lindrical- compaſſes, Draught-com- 
paſſes, DW pan ies c. 
All whoſe Uſes and Conſtructions, 
are very well known to the reſpec- 
tive Workmen who uſe them. 

* Compaſſes of Proportion, an In; 
ſtrument for drawing Lines and Ci 
cles into proportional Parts at 


Opening, uſed in the reducing or 


enlarging of Maps. 
+ COMPLEMENT of an Angle 
or Arch, in Geom. is ſo much as 
cither of them wants of go Degrees, 
to make it up a Quadrant: Thus if 
an Angle be 25 Degrees, they ſay, 
FEED — 
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is Complements is 65; for 65 and 

25 are equal to 90. 
* COMPOSITE Number, in A- 

rithm. a compound Number, or one 


| that may be divided by ſome one 
leſs than the Compoſite it ſelf, but 


ne Ham Unity; as 4, 6, 8, 9, 
10, * 

I Compoſite Order, the fifth Order 
in Architecture, compounded of the 
other four. See Column. See alſo 
Order. | 

+ COMPOSITION, in Painting, 
is uſed in the ſame Senſe with In- 
vention or Deſign. 

1 Compoſition of Motion, in Me- 
chaniſm, is an Aſſemblage of ſeveral 
Directions of Motion, reſulting from 
Powers acting in different, tho' not 
oppolite Lines. 

+ Compoſition of Proportion, the 
comparing the Sum of the Antece- 
dent and Conſequent, with the lat- 
ter in two equal Ratio's; as ſuppoſe 
4 8: : 3, 6, by Compoſition of 
Proportion, we ſay, 12 is to 8, as 
9 is to 6. 

* Compoſition, in Mathem. is that 
called the ſynthetical Method, uſed 
by Euclid in his Elements, and is 
the Reverſe of the analytical Me- 
thod, proceeding upon ſelt· evident 
Principles, Step by Step, till you 
have a clear Knowledge of the 
Thing to be demonſtrated. 

* COMPOUND Maſonry, that, 
according to Vitruvius, which is 
form'd” of all the reſt. The Courſes 
are of hewn Stone, and the Middle- 

lane filled-up with Mortar and Peb- 
bles after which, the Stones of 
one Courſe are bound to thoſe of 
another with Cramp-irons, faſten'd 
with molten Lead. 
15 pound Numbers. 


Compound Ouantities, in Alge- 
bra, — 1 by the Signs 
＋ and —, and are either exprefled 
by the ſame Letters uncqually re- 
peated, cr by more than one; as 


Sce Num- 


C O 

4 -b, and a——b—c, are compound 
Quantities. , 
 * CONATUS * a Body of Mo- 
tion, is that Diſpoſition or Aptitude 
to go on in a right Light, if not 
prevented 'by other Cauſes; the 
ſame as Attraction or Gravitation in 
Matter without Motion. 

* Conatrus A 'ab axe mots, 
a Term in Mechanicks, implyi 
the Endeavour any natural Body that 
moves' circularly, has to fly off- or 
recede from the Center of its Mo- 
tion. : 

CONCAMERATE, to arch over, 
to make an arched Roof, as in 
Vaults, ec. | | 

* CONCATENATE, to chain 
or link together. vr 

+ CONCAVE, Lat. hollow in 
the Inſide, or vaulted like an Oven; 
the Inſide of a hollow Body, eſpe- 
cially if it be circular. ; 

+ Concave Glaſſes, ſuch as are 
roms hollow on the Inſide, and re- 

on their hollow Sides. | 

* Concavo CONCAVE, i. e. Con- 
cave on both Sides. 

* Plano CONCAVE, plain on 
one Side, and concave on the other. 

* * CONCAVO Convex, convex 
on one Side, and concave on the 
other. 

* Convexo CONCAVE, as when 
the one or the other Surtace is a 
Portion of a leſs Sphere. 

+ CONCENTRICK, that hath 
one and the ſame Center. 

* CONCHORD, a curve Line 
invented by Nichomedes ; it always 
approaches nearer to a ſtrait Line, 


.to which it inclines, but never 


meets it. 

CONCLAVE, in Architecture, a 
Cloſet or inner Chamber, that ſhuts 
up under Lock and Key; more ei- 
pecially the Room in the Vatican, 
where the Cardinals meet to chuſe 
a Pope. 

+ CONDENSER, a pneumatick 
Engine, hereby an uruſual Quan- 

tity 


TO 
tity of Air may be crouded into a 
Liven Space. 

CONDUCTS, or Conduits. Sewers 
er Gutters, to convey away the 
Suillage of a Houſe. In theſe (ſays 
— —— Art — - ble 

ture, in ſeparating thoſe 1 
© Conveyances ay; Sight; and 
(where there wants a running Wa- 
ter) ſhould place them in the moſt 
remote, loweſt Part of the 
Foundation, with ſecret Vents paſ- 
ſing up through the Walls (like a 
Tunnel) to the wide Air; which all 
Italian Artiſts commend for the 
Diſcharge of noiſome Vapours ; tho' 
elſewhere little practiſed. 

* CONCRETE Numbers, in A- 
rith. thoſe which denote ſome par- 
ticular Subject, as Men, Horſes, 
Pounds, c. 

* - CONCURRING Figures, in 
Geom. ſuch as being laid upon one 
another, exactly cover one another. 

+ CONE, from the Gr. Konos, or 
Lat. Conus, a geometrical ſolid Fi- 
| nn conſiſting of ſtrait Lines, ari- 

ng from a circular Baſe, which 

owing narrower ty Degrees, end 
in a Point at the Top, directly over 
the Center of the Baſe. 

* Right CONE, is, when its Axis 
is normal to its Baſe, and then its 
Sides are equal. | 

* Scalene CONE, i. e. when its 
Axis is inclin'd to its Baſe, and then 
its Sides are unequal. | 

* Oblique CONE, i. e. when it 
15 not perpendicular to the Horizon. 

* CONE of Rays, in Opticks, a 
Parcel of Rays in the Form of a 
Cone, iſſuing from any radiating 
Point. 

* CONFESSIONAL, a Place in 
Churches, under the main Altar, 
where anciently the Bones of decea- 
ſed Saints, Martyrs and Confeſſors 
were depolited. 

* CONFIGURATION, a Like- 
neſs or Reſemblance of Figures. 

* CONFORMATION, the ſha- 
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CONGE, in Architecture, the 
Ring, or Ferril, heretofore us d in 
the Extremities of wooden Pillars, 
to keep them from ſplitting, after- 
wards imitated in Stone-work. [Al- 
ſo a Moulding in Form of a quarter 
Round, or Cavetto, which ſe 
two Members from one another.] 

en ee a Heap, a Hoard, 
a Pile. 

* CONGRUITY, with Geome- 
tricians, is a Term apply d to- Fi- 
gures, Lines, Cc. exactly correi- 
— when laid over one ano- 
t 


+ CONICK, in Geom. belonging 
to the Figure of a Cone. 

+ Comck Sections, the Parabola, 
Hyperbola, and Ellipſis, produced by 
cutting a Cone with a Plane, ac- 
cording to ſuch and ſuch Condi- 
tions. 1 4 

* CONJUGATE Diameter, the 
ſhorteſt Axis or Diameter in an El- 
lipſis or Oval. n 

* CONJUGATE of the bola, 
a Line drawn parallel to the Ordi- 
nates, and thro the Center of the 
tranſverſe Axis. 

* CONNGISSEUR, Fr. a Perſon 
well skill'd in any Thing. 

+ CONOID, in Geom. , a Solid 
reſembling a Cone, produced by the 
Circumvolution or Turning of any 
Section of a Cone about its Axis. 

* CONSCRIBED, with Geome- 
tricians, is the ſame as Circum- 
ſcribed. 

+ CONSECTARY, in Geom. 
ſome conſequent Truth gaigſd from 
a Demonſtration ; the ſame as Conſo- 
quence, Or Corollary. | 

* CONSEQUENT, in Mathemat- 
the latter of two Terms immedi- 
ately compar'd with one another in 
any Set of Proportionals. | 

| | *_ CON- 


co 
* CONSERVATORY. See Green- 


houſe. | 
CONSOLE, from the French Con- 


, to cloſe-up or re-unite, an 
Ornament cut u 


the Key of an 
Arch, a Sort of Shou iece or 
Bracket, having a Proje | 
Jerting, and on Occaſion, ſerves to 
upport little Cornices, Figures, Buſts 


and Vaſes. [Sometimes, according 


to their Form, they are called Mu- 
tules, and Modilions ; and ſuch as are 
cut in Form of a Triangle, and 
made at the End of a wooden 
Plank, are called Ancones.] 

+ CONSPIRING Powers, in Me- 
chanicks,. all fuch Powers as a& in 
Direction with one another. 

* CONSTRUCTION, in Geom. 
the drawing ſuch Lines of a Figure 
as are previouſly neceſſary to make 
the Demonſtration more evident. 
CONTACT, as Points of Con- 
, in Mathemat. thoſe in which 
one Line or Body touches another. 

+ CONTENT, in Geom. the Area 
or Solidity of any Surface or Body, 
eſtimated or meaſured in ſquare or 
ſolid Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. 
© + CONTIGUATION, from the 
Latin Con and , a Rafter, the 
Art of Flooring, or of laying Raf- 
ters together: A Story in Building, 
with ſome. 

+ CONTIGUOUS, Lat. that 
which touches, or is next, or lies 
very cloſe, or adjoining to another. 
1 Contignows Angles, in Ge- 
om. fuch as have one common 
to cach; the ſame as adjacent An- 
gles, in Oppoſition to vertical or 
oppoſite Angles. 

CONTINGENTS, in Mathe- 
mat. the ſame as Tangents. 

* CONTINUED — in 
Arithm. that where the Conſequent 


of the firſt Ratio is the ſame with ther 


the Antecedent of the ſecond, as 3, 
0 4» 8. ; 

* CONTINUOUS Body, one 
whoſe Parts are no way divided, 


C 0 
- *' CONTORE, . Scriptore, of 

* CONTORTED, : 

CONTOUR, the Out-line of any 
Member in Architecture; as that of 
a Baſe, a Cornice, or the like. See 
Profile. — | 

+ In Painting, Contour is the 
Out-line, or that which bounds and 
defines a Figure, and makes what 
we call the Draught or Deſign. 

* CONTOURNIATED, a Term 
among 5 ſor a Sort of 
= lions, 4 == a Hollow- 
neſs all round, t igures havi 
ſcarce any Relievo, in compacts 
with true lions. 5 

+ CONTRACTILE Fee, in Me- 
chanicks, is us d of ſuch a Body; 
as when extended, "draws it ſelf up 
again, to its priſtine Dimenſions. 

* CONTRACTURE, in Archit. 
the making Pillars ſmall about the 
_— 1 5 

NTRAMURE, in Architec- 
ture, is an Out-wall, built about the 
Wall of a City. | 

* CONTRARY-legg'd Hyperbola; 
one whoſe Legs are convex towards 
contrary Parts, and run contrary 
Ways. | 

+ CONTRAST, in Painting, 4 
yg = of Attitude 4 Figures, 
to make a Variety in Deſign. 
Wich Architects; N 1 

* To contraſt, is to avoid the Re- 


* 


petition of the fame Thing, that 
the Beholder's Eye may be delight- 
ed by an e Variety. 


Hell- contraſted Figures, in Sculp- 
ture, c. are ſuch as expreſs - © 
Attitudes proper to the Piece. 

* CONVENIENCE, in Archi- 
tecture, is ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral Parts of a Building, that they 
do not ſhock or one ano- 
+ CONVERGENT Lines, from 
the Latin, Convergens, bowing or 


kings ſuch Lines in Geometry, 
2 | as 
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as continually a imate, or whoſe 
Diſtances become leſs and leſs. 

. Convergent Rays, in 

tie ſuch as iſſue 


from divers 
Points of an Object 


, and incline to- 
wards each other, till they meet and 
croſs, and then become diverging. 
*® Convergent Hyperbola, in Ma- 
- themat. one whoſe concave Legs 
bend-in to each other, and run the 
fame Way. | 

+ Convergent Series, a Method 
of approximating towards the true 
Root of any Number, tho' ſuch true 
Roots cannot be found out. 

1 CONVERSE, in Geometry, a 
Propoſition is ſaid to be the Con- 
verſe of another, when after a Con- 
gluſion .drawn from ſomething pre- 
ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe 
what had been before concluded, 
and to draw from it what had been 
ſuppoſed: So if the two Sides of a 
Triangle, be ſhewn to be 
two oppoſite Angles are alſo equal: 
The Converſe is, that if the two 
Angles of a Triangle be equal, the 
two oppolite Sides are likewiſe e- 

ual. | 
, * CONVERSION of Equations, 
in Algebra, a particular Manner of 
changing them, when either the 
Quantity ſought, or any Member of 
It, is a Fraction. | 

* Converſion of Reaſons, in Arithm. 
& the comparing the Antecedent 
with the Difference of that and the 
Conſequent in two equal Ratio's. 

* CONVERSELY, in Mathemat. 
the fame as tranſlatively. See Con- 
verſe. | 

+ CONVEX, Lat. ſignifies bend- 
ing down on every Side, as the 
Heavens, or the Outſide of the 
Globe; the external round Part of 
any Body, oppolite to the Concave, 
or Hollow. 

* CO-ORDINATE, thoſe Pillars, 
c. that ſtand in equal Order. 

* COPAL, a hard Sort of Reſin 


Price; but 


ual, the 
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 COPEING of Walls. 1. What} 
The Copein 4 a Wall is the 7 
or Cover of it, made ſloping to car- 
ry off the Wet. K 
2. Price.) In London, Brick-walls 
(of 1 Brick thick) will coſt, cope- 
ing with Stone, 2 5. per Foot, lineal 
(or running) Meaſure; the Work- 
man drawing the Stones into this 
have known it done 
much cheaper in other Parts. I 
have known 1 d. per Foot given for 
drawing the Stones for copeing of 
Walls. 
* COPE of Heaven, the Arch or 
Concavity of . 
COPPER, from the Lat. 
a well known Metal. "To 
Roſe Copper, is C ſeveral 
times a and refind from its 
offer Parts. ” 
CORBEILLES, from the Latin 
Corbis (a Basket) is a Piece of carvd 
Work, in the Form of a Basket, 
full of Flowers or Fruits, ſerving in 
Architecture, to finiſh ſome Orna- 
ment. þ 2/1 
 CORBEL, a ſhort Piece of Tim- 
ber laid into a Wall, with its End 
ſtie king out ſome 6 or 8 Inches, 
more or leſs, according as the Oc- 
cation requires: The Under- ſide of 
the End fo ſticking out, is cut into 
the Form of a Boultin; an Ogee, a 
Face, and other Forms, according 
to the Fancy of the Workman ; the 
Upper fide is flat and plain. Corbels 
are commonly placed (for Strength- 
fake) immediately under the middle 
of Semi-girders of a Plat-form, and 
ſometimes under the Ends of the 
Camber-beams ; but commonly a 
Foot or two below the Beam, and a 
Piece of . Timber ftands upright 
(cloſe by the Wall) from the Cor 
to the Beam. | 
CORBELS, Holes left in the Wall 
of ancient Churches, gc. for Ima- 
ges to ſtand in, 
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„ Corbel Stones, ſmooth poliſhd 


Stones, laid in the Front, or Outſide 


lumn. See alſo Order. 


of the Corbels or Niches. 

* CORBETTIS, a Word uſed by 
Chaucer for Stone, whereon Images 
ſtand ; probably the ſame as 

* CORBS, a Spaniſh Word for 
architectural Ornaments. bo 

* CORDON, in Archite&. the 
Edge of Stone on the Outſide of a 
Building: 

CORINTHIAN Order. See Co- 

See alſo A- 
bacus, 


* Corinthian Braſs, Gold, Silver 
and Copper, accidentally mingled to- 
gether at the Burning of the City 


. of Corinth, where many Statues, and 


Veſſels of thoſe Metals, were melt- 
ed down and imbodied. 

* CORK, of Cortex, Lat. the 
Bark of a Tree, the Bark of this bc- 
ing valuable for ſeveral Uſes; a Tree 
not unlike the Holm. It will grow 
ig any, even the worſt Soils and Si- 
tuations. In Spain, they ſometimes 
line their Stone-walls with Cork, 
which corrects the Moiſture of the 
Stone and Air, and renders them ve- 
ry warm. For its Culture, &c. ſee 
Miller's Gard. Dict. | 

CORNER Stones. 1. What.] Are 
two Stones (commonly of Kigare, 
or Fire-ſtone) of which there ſtands 
one in each Jamb of a Chimney. 
Their Faces are hollow in the 
Breadth, being a certain Sweep of a 
Circle. The Breadth of each Stone 
is equal to the Breadth of the Jamb; 
and their Heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree. 

2. Price.] I have bought of theſe 
Stones in London for 20 5. per Pair. 
Corner Tiles, See Tiles, No. 5. 

CORNICE. 1. What.) From the 
Latin Coronis, a Crowning. The 
Cornice makes the third and up- 
permoſt Member of the Entable- 
ment, which is different in the ſe- 


veral Orders. The Word Cornice, 


however, is applied to every pro- 


C 0 
minent or jetting Member 
crowns any Body; an 
fay the Cornice ot a Pedeſtal 
the like. Cornices are alſo placed 
on the Top of Wainſcot, and under 
the Eaves of Houſes, c. 

2. Kinds.) There are as 


Kinds of Cornices, as there are Or- 


ders of Columns, viz. Tuſcan, Do- 
rick, Ionick, Corinthian and Com- 
— to which may be added, 

lain, Cantaliver, Modilion, and 
coveing Cornices ; of all which, I 
ſhall treat in their Order. 

3. Tuſcan Cornice.) According to 
Vitruvius, the whole Heighth of the 
Tuſcan Cornice is + a Module ; 
which being divided into 4 grand 
Divifions, the uppermoſt 'of them 
goes to the Boultin, and Fillet un- 
der it; and this Diviſion being ſub- 
divided into 4 Parts, 3 of them go 
to the Boultin, and 1 to the Fillet. 
The 2 next grand Diviſions go to 
the Corona, or Crown (which is 
flat and plain) and the lowermoſt 
grand Diviſion goes to the Cyma- 
tium; which being again divided 
into 3 Parts, the uppermoſt of them 


goes to the Fillet, and the other 2 


to the Cyma or Ogee. The Projec- 
ture of the whole Cornice (as alſo 


of each Member thereof) he makes 


to be equal to its Heighth ; and the 
Under- ide of the Corona he divides 
into 11 Parts, whereof he gives 2 
to the Fillet, and 1 to the Denticle, 
and fo alternately ; for tis fitting 
(days he) to have 3 as deep as they 
ac large. 

According to Scamox ⁊i, the whole 
Heighth of this Cornice is 39 Mi- 
nutes, and the Heighth of each par- 
ticular Member thereof (beginnin 
at the Top, and deſcending orderly 
is as follows; The upper Liſt, or 
Plinth of the Cornice, 3 m. the Su- 
percilium, Liſt, Tinea, or Eyebrow, 
1 + m. the upper Cyma, or Ogee, 
8 m. the Liſt under it, 1 4 m. the 
Corona, or Crown, 9 5 m. the Lt, 
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that 
thus we 
and 
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ma, or er 
zm. E erh fo 
the Depth of the Dentils) the Su- 
percilium, or Liſt, 1 4 m. the Cy- 
matium, or little Ogee 5 m. the 
Lift, 2. m. *- WI 4 f 

Palladio makes the whole Heighth 
of this Cornice, 44 m. wh the 
Lift at the Top is 3 f m. the Sci- 
ma Recta, 10 m. the Liſt under 
him, 2 + m. the Corona, 10 m. 
the Boultin, 9 m. the Liſt, 1 f m. 
and the Cavetto, or Hollow, 7 + m. 
4. Dorick Cornice. ] Vitruivus makes 
two different Faſhions of Dorick 
Cornices; the whole Heighth of 
one of em is Z a Module, which 
divided into two grand - Diviſions, 
one. of them (viz. the upper one) 
is again divided into 8 Parts, of 
which 1 Part to the Liſt at 
the Top, and the other 7 to the 
.. The other grand Diviſion is 
ſubdivided into 4 Parts, of which 
the uppermoſt, and lowermoſt Parts 
$9 to the 2 Cymatiums, and the 2 
middle Parts go to the Corona; the 
Liſt of each of thoſe Cymatium's is 
3 of the whole Cymatium. The 
whole Heighth of the other faſhion'd 
Cornice is 40 m. which divided in- 
to 9 Parts, 2 ſnall go to the 2 Fa- 
cCia's, 1 to the Thorus, or Boultin 
above em, 2 to the Modilions above 
that, 2 to the Crown, and 2 to the 
Cyma, or Ogee at the Top. The 
Modilions, as alſo the Crown being 
divided, each into 3 Parts, one of 
'em ſhall go to their reſpective Cy- 
matium's, of which their Liſts are 
each + of the Whole. 
According toScamozxi, the whole 
Heighth of this Cornice is 42 m. 
whereof the Liſt at the Top is 2 m. 
the great Ogee 7 m. the Liſt 1 m. 
the little Ogee 3 m. the Corona 8 
m. the Liſt 1 m. the Caſement 2 
m. the Boultin 5 m. the Liſt 1 m. 
the Square 7 m. the Liſt 1 m. and 
the Boultin 4 m. | | 
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Palladio, in his verbal Deſcription \ 
of this Cornice, makes the whole 
Heighth of it to be 35 m. but in 
his Figure tis but 33 4 m. of which 
ety vapor, ary Buren 

ma Recta, or Ogee m. t 
5 1 m. the Cyma Reverſa 3+ m. 
the Corona 8 m. the Ovolo, or 
Boultin 6 m. the Liſt 1 m. and the 
Caſement at the Bottom m. 

5. Tonick Cornice.] The whole 
Heighth of this Cornice, according 
to Vitruvius, is about 52 | m. He 
deſcribes two faſhion'd Cornices in 
this Order; in one of them he di- 
vides the whole Heighth into nt 
Parts, the two uppermoſt of which 
go to the Cymatium, and the Boul- 
tin under it; and this Space being 
ſub-divided into 6 Parts, 2 of them 
go to the Fillet of the Cymatium, 
3 to the Ogee, and 1 to the Boultin. 
The next two grand Diviſions go to 
the Corona. The next 3 grand Di- 
viſions go to the Cartouſes, and the 
Cymatium over em; and this Space 
being divided into 5 Parts, 1 of 'em 
makes the Cymatium, of which the 
Fillet is 4 of the Whole. Then 1 
of the next grand Divifion goes ta 
the Boultin, and Fillet over it, of 
which the Fillet is 4 Part of the 
Whole. Again, 1 4 of the next 
grand Diviſion goes to the Caſe- 
ment, and Fillet over it, of which 
the Fillet is Z of the Whole. And 
the laſt grand Diviſion goes to the 
Cymatium, of which the Fillet is +. 
Part of the Whole. In the other 
taſhion'd Cornice, 
whole Heighth into 6 Parts, the up- 
permoſt of which goes to the Ogee; 
whereof its Fillet is 4 Part, the next 
grand Diviſion being ſub-divided in- 
to 3 Parts, the uppermoſt of em 
goes to the Cymatium- (of which 
its Fillet is J Part) and the other 
two to the Corona. The next two 
grand Diviſions are ſub-divided into 
5 Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
' . 4 4 2 "5s 


he divides the 


e Oo 
to the Cymatium (of which its 
Raa i 4 Part) and the other 4 to 
the Cartouſes. The next Di- 
viſion being ſub- divided into 4 Parts, 
3 of them go to the Boultin, and 1 
to the 3 3 Nr _ laſt 
grand Diviſion being ivided in- 
to 4 Parts, 3 of 'em go to the Caſe- 
ment, and 1 to the Cymatium, of 
which its Fillet is 4 Part. 
| Scamozzi makes the whole Heighth 
of this Cornice 42 m. whereof the 
Liſt at the Top is 2 m. the Cyma 
Recta 5 + m. the Liſt 1 m. the 
Cyma Reverſa 2 f m. the Corona 
6 + m. the Cyma Reverſa 2 f m. 
the Cartouſes 7 m. the Boultin 4 
m. the Liſt 1 m. the Square 5 m. 
the Liſt 1 m. and the Boultin 4 m. 
' Palladio makes the whole Heighth 
of this Cornice 46 f m. whereof 
the Liſt at the Top is 2 f m. the 
Cyma Recta 7 m. the Liſt m. 
Cyma Reverſa 3 f m. the Corona 8 
m. the Cyma Recta over the Mo- 
dilions 3 + m. the Modilions 7 f 
m. the Liſt 1 m. the Ovolo, or 
Boultin 6 m. the Lift 1 $ m. and 
the Cavetto, or Hollow 5 m. 

6. Corinthian Cornice.] The whole 
Heighth of this Cornice, according 
to Pitruvius, is about 1 Module. 
He deſcribes rwo different faſhion'd 
Cornices in this Order ; in one of 
which he divides the whole Heighth 
into 5 Parts, the — of 
Which goes to the Ogce, of which 
its Fillet is 4 Part. Then 1 4 of the 
next grand Divifions goes to the 
Corona and Cymatium over it, of 
which Space the Cymatium is 4 
Part, and its Fillet 3 of that. Then 
1 + of the next grand Diviſions 
goes to the Modilions, and Cyma- 
tium over them, of which Space 
the Cymatium is Part. And the 
laſt grand Diviſion goes to the Boul- 
tin, and Fillets over and under it; 
and this being divided into 3 Parts, 
the lowermoſt goes to the Filler, 
and the other two being again di- 


to 

the Cymatium over em, 4 of this 
Space goes to the Cymatium, (whoſe 
Fillet is 4 of the whole Cymatium) 
and the reſt to the Modilions. The 
next two grand Diviſions go to the 
Boultin, and Fillet over and under 
it, which Fillets are each 4 of the 
Whole. And the laſt Divi- 
ſion goes to the Cyma at the Foot 
of the Cornice. 

According to Scamox xi, the whole 
Heighth of this Cornice is 46 4 m. 
whereof the Liſt of the Cyma is 
2 m. the Cyma Recta 6 4 m. the Liſt 
of the Cyma Reverſa 1 m. the Cyma 
Reverſa 3 4 m. the Half-round 1 + 
m. the Corona 7 f m. Cyma- 
rium 3 + m. the Modilions 8 f m. 
the Liſt 1 m. the Boultin 5 m. the 
Liſt 1 m. and the Cyma 5 m. 

The whole Heighth of this Cor- 
nice, according to Palladio, is 5o 
m. whereof 2 4 m. to the 
Liſt of the Cyma Recta; the Cyma 
Recta is 8 + m. the Liſt 4 m. the. 
Cy ma Reverſa 3 m. the Corona 7: 
+ m. the Liſt of the Ogee over the 
Modilions + m. the 2 2 m. 
the Modilions 8 m. t tin 4. 
+ m. the Lift 1 m. the Boultin x $. 
m. the Liſt 1 m. and Ogee 44 m. 

7. Roman Coinpoſita, or ( 
The whole Heighth of this Cor- 
nice, according to Vitruvius, is e- 
qual to the Diameter. of the Co- 
lumn above, which is about 52 4 
m. He deſcribes two different fa- 
ſnion d Cornices in this Order; one 
„ 434 th | of 
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uppermoſt of whi to the 
Ogee (whoſe Fillet is 1 of the 

) and the undermoſt to the 
Corona and Cymatium over it; and 
this Space being divided into 4 Parts, 
3 of them go to the Corona, and 
one to the Cymatium, whoſe Fillet 
is J of the whole Cymatium. 

Scamozzimakes the whole Heighth 
of this Cornice 48 m. and Palladio 
45 m. but for the Heighth of each 
particular Member, they leave us 
very much in the dark; for accord- 
ing to either of them, the Sum of 
the Particulars will never make the 
whole Heighth; and beſides, Palla- 
dio ſets down no Dimenſions to ſe- 
veral of the Members of this Cor- 
nice. So that I think, a Man is but 
little the wiſer for what any of 
theſe Authors ſay of this Cornice. 

8. Cantaliver Cornice.] Thoſe that 
have Cantalivers under them. Sce 
Cantalivers, No. 1. 

9. Modilion Cornice.] Such as have 
Modilions under them. See Modi- 
lions. | 

10. Coveing Cornice.] That which 


has a rent Caſement, or Hollow in it, 


Which is commonly lathed and plaiſ- 
terd upon Compaſs, Sprockets, or 
RR, --- ; 

11. Price.] Some Cornices (ſays 
Mr. Leybourn) are valued by the 
Piece, dearer, or cheaper, accord- 
ing to their Largencſs, Goodneſs of 
the Stuff, and Curiolity of Work- 
manſhip: Others are meaſur'd, and 
rated by the Foot Running meaſure, 
i. e. by the Number of Feet in 
Length only. Experienced Carpen- 
ters tell me, That for making of 
plain Cornices (without any Car- 
ving) under the Eaves of a Houſe, 
they commonly have 1 5. per Foot. 
Tunning Meaſure. Mr. Wing tells 
us, That Cornices are valu'd accord- 
ing to their Nature, and Bigreſs; 
a modilion Cornice (of Free- ſtone) 


of 18, or zo Inches thick, is worth 
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(ſays he) 5 or 6 5. per Foot; runs 
ning Meaſure. But where-ever he 
knew it done for that Price, it 
could not be about London. For the 
Price of Bath-ſtone Cornice, about 
this you Metropolis, if it be 18 or 
20 In 


ches thick, is worth about 


Half-a-guinea a Foot; and Portland 
Stone, the ſame running Meaſure, 
about 15 s. or 16 5. per Foot. 
Wing alſo tells us (in Joiners Work) 
That a modilion Cornice, with its 
carved Work, is worth 7 5. 

Foot. And a plain modilion Cor- 
nice of 12, Or 14 Inches, will be 
worth 2 5s. 6 d. or 3 4. per Yard, ſu- 


perficial Meaſure. A brick Cornice (as 


ſome Workmen tell me) will be about 
2 5. 6 d. per Foot. [But it is neceſ- 
fary to caution the Reader, that at this 
Time, no Dependance can be made 
upon the Prices of Cornice, tran- 
ſcribed by Mr. Neve, from r. Ley- 


bourn and Mr. Wing And indeed, 


the Variation of Workmanſhip makes 
ſo much Alteration on this Head, 
that the preciſe Rates cannot by any 
Means be aſcertained. Only we 
thought it would be ſome Satisfac- 
tion to a Gentleman, to know what 
theſe Things have been done for, as 
he will be the berter Judge of the 
Reaſons that will be given him b 
Workmen and Builders for the Dit- 
ference, whether it lie in the Marc» 
rials, or the Workmanſhip.] | 

* CORNUCOPIA, in Painting, 


the Figure of a large Horn, in the' 


wide End whereof are all Sorts of 
Flowers, Fruits, &c.; the Symbol 
of Plenty. | 

* COROLLARY, in Mathemar. 
an uſeful Conſequence, drawn from 


ſomething that has been advanced 


before. 

CORONA, Coronis, or Crowning, 
Words indifferently applied to any 
Thing that fhniſhes an Ornament in 
Architecture; as for Inſtance, to a 
Cornice or Pediment, &. [Common 
Workmen often call it the Drip, ot 
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babes as ſerving by its great Pro- 


jecture, to keep the reſt of the 
Building dry, in wet Weather. The 
French call it the Larmier, for the 
ame Reaſon. Vitrwvins uſes often 
to expreſs the whole Cornice by the 
Word Corona. 

* CORONIS, the ſame as Cor- 
nice: Which ſee. 

* CORPS, with Architects, any 
Part that projects beyond the Na- 
ked of the Wall, and ſerves as a 
Ground for ſome Decoration. 

+ CORRIDOR, a long Gallery 
round a Structure, which leads to 
ſeveral different Apartments. 

CORSA. This Word, as well as 


Faſcia and Tenia, in Virruvius, ſig- 


nifies what we call Platband. See 
Platband. 

* COSMOLABE, from the Gr. 
an ancient mathematical Inſtrument 
tor meaſuring Diſtances both in 


Earth and Heaven. 


* CO-SECANT, with Mathema- 
ticians, the Secant of an Ark, which 
is the Complement of another to 90 


ces. 

CO-SINE, in Geom. the right 
Sine of an Ark, which, as the 
Secant, is the Complement of ano- 
ther ta 90 Degrees. | 

* COSSE, as Coffick Numbers, the 
old Name for the Art of Alge- 
bra. Alſo with ſome. Algebraiſts, 
Coſſick Numbers are the Powers 
of Numbers, viz. the Roots, the 
Cube, Square, &c. 

* COT, Sax. a little Houſe, Cot- 

or Hut. inhabited chiefly by 
Country Folks of low Degree. 

* CO-TANGENT, in Mathem. 
the Tangent of any complemental 
Ark, or what the Ark wants of a 
Quadrant. 

+ COUCH, in Painting, the 
Ground, Bed, or Baſis on which a- 
ny Colour lies. 

+ CO-VERSED Sine, in Geom. 
the remaining Part of the Diameter 


| ö us N * 


N co 
of a Circle, after the verſed Sine is 
taken from it. | 
- COVING, fignifies ſuch Projec- 
tures to Houſes, as jet over the 
Ground-plot, and are turn'd with a 
rant of a Circle, or Semi-arch 
of Timber, lathed and plaiſter'd;z | 
under which People may walk dry; 
as *tis much us'd at Tn bridge-Halle: 
- the upper Walks. See Cornice, 
0, 10, 
Mr. Wing ſays, That the Carpen- 
ter's Work of Cordiegy is worth 


FA uare. 

9 LOVING Cornice. See Cornics, 
No. 10. 

+ COUNTER-draw, with Pain- 
ters, /is to copy a Deſign by Help 
of an oily Paper, tracing the Strokes 
which appear thro* with a Pencil. 

+ COUNTERFORTS, Buttreſſes 
or Spurs, my bent into Arches, 
to ſupport Walls or Terraſſes, or 
Buildings, erected on the Brow of 
a Mountain, Ge. which would be 
otherwiſe ſubject to bulge or fall 
down. 

+ COUNTER-gage, a Method 
uſed by Carpenters, to meaſure the 
Joints, by transferring the Breadth 
of a Mortiſe, to the Place of the Te- 
non, to make them fit each other. 
+ COUNTER-light, with Archi- 
tects and Painters, an oppoſite Light, 
which makes a Thing appear to dif- 
advantage. | 

* COUNTER-mark, is a Mark 
added to a Medal, a conſiderable 
Time after it was ſtruck. 

+ COUNTER-mwre, or Counter- 
wall, one made cloſe to another, 
that it may receive no Damage from 
adjacent Buildings. 

* COUPLED Coluuwm. See Co- 
lumn 7. 

+ COURSE, with Bricklayers and 
Maſons, a continued Range of Bricks, 
or Stones, of the ſame Height 
throughout the Length of the 


Work. 
+ COURSE 


oh CR 
+ COURSE of Plinths, in Maſon- 


ry, the Continuity of a Plinth of 
Stone, ec. in the Face of a Build- 


* COURT LOAD, a Quantity of 
Sand, or Lime, in Suſſex, contain- 
12 Loads. | 
SSINET, in Maſonry, the 
firſt Stone whence a Vault or Arch 
commences, The little Cornice, or 
Plinth, that crowns the Pier, and 
ſu the Couſſinet, is call'd Im- 


+ COUSSINET, in Architecture, 
is alſo a Cuſhion in the Stone, that 
lies directly over the Capital of the 
Impoſt, and under the Sweep. Al- 
ſo the Decoration in the Tonic Ca- 
pital, between the Abacus and Echi- 
nus, which ſerves to form the 
Volutes. 

* CRAMPERN, or Cramp-iron, 
an Iron uſed to faſten Stones in 


"+ CR a 

+ AMPOONS, hooked Pie- 
ces of Iron, for pulling up of 
Stones, Timber, Cc. 

* CRANE, a well-known Ma- 
chine for drawing-up of Weights. 
It is of various Sorts, and exceeding 
uſeful in Mechanicks, c. 

+ CRANK, in Mechanicks, a 
Machine, reſembling an Elbow, on- 
ly ſquare, which projecting out of 
an Axis, ſerves by turning round, 
to raiſe and fall the Piſtons of Wa- 
ter-Engines. Alſo the Draw-beam 
of a Well, is called a Crank. 

* CRAYON, a ſmall Pencil of a- 
ny Sort of colouring Stuff, made 
up in Paſte, and dry'd, for drawing 
and painting in dry Colours, either 
on Paper or Parchment. 

* CREST, among Carvers, an 
Imagery, like the wooden Cornice, 
to adorn the Top of any Thing. 

* CREST-Ttle, a Tile on the 


Ridge of a Houſe, 


* CREUX, in Sculpture, a hol- 
low Cavity, out of which ſome- 
thing has been ſcooped or digg'd, 


3 


CR 

* CRIPPLINGS, in Architecture, 
ſhort Spars, or Piles of Wood, a- 
gainſt the Side of an Houſe. - 


the Corners of Door-caſes, or Win- 


dow-frames, called alſo Ancones, 
Ears, Elbows, Prothyrides. 
2 See Hinges, 

0, 2. 
| Fc 97 waar ro peg is ſaid 
to be croſs-grain'd, where a h, 
or ſome Branch ſhoots out — 
— — os Trunk - the Tree; for 
the or Branch ſhooting for- 
— . Grain of that Branch 
ſhoots forward alſo, and ſo runs a- 
croſs the Grain of the Trunk; and 
if it be well grown together, it 
will ſcarce be perceiv'd in 
Stuff, but only in Working. 

CROSS-MULTIPLICATION. 1. 
What.) Croſs-Multiplication is the 
multiplying of Feet and Inches by 
Feet and Inches; or Feet, Inches, 
and 12th Parts of Inches, by Feet, 
Inches, and (12th) Parts of Inches. 
'Tis fo call'd, becauſe they multiply 
acroſs, as I ſhall ſhew. This Way 
of Multiplication is much us d by 
Workmen, in meaſuring their Work; 
but, I think, none of em are ſo 
nice, as to take their Dimenſions to 
Parts of Inches, except Glaziers. 

2. How perſorm d.] Set the Mul- 
tiplicand over the Multiplier, as is 
done in the following Examples, and 
then multiply as the Lines direct; 
obſerving to ſet down the particu- 
lar Products under Feet, Inches, or 
Parts reſpectively, according to theſe 
Rules. ik 

1. Feet multiply'd by Feet, pro- 
duce Feet. 

2. Feet by Inches, produce In- 
ches. | 


3. Feet (by 12th) Parts, produce 


Parts. 
4. Inches by Feet, produce In- 
ches. 3 
5. Inches by Inches, produce 
Primes, or 12th Parts (of an Inch.) 
6. Inches 
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. Tnches by Parts, pro- 
duce rt = Parts of the 
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- 12th Part of an Inch. 
| F 7. Parts by Feet, produce (12th) 5 


arts. | 
8. Parts by Inches, produce Se- 
conds. l 


9. Parts by Parts, produce Thirds 
(or 12th Parts of a Second.) 

But Note, That in ſetting down 
the Products of each Denomination 
(except the Feet) you muſt ſet down 
only the odd ones above 12, or 12's, 
carrying all the 12's as ſo many U- 
nites to the next greater Denomi- 
nation. 

ExamyeLE'lT. F. I. 
Let it be required to mu- 5 3 
tiply 5 F. 3 I. by 2 F. 4 1.4 1-+1 
ſet down 1 


Numb. thus-- 
Say 2 times 5 is 10 F, —— 10 © 
2 times 3 is 6 In. 0 7 
I 


4 times 5 is 20 In, ——- 1 
4 times 3 is 12 Parts © 
The whole Sum is, 12 3 
or 12 Feet and a Quarter. 
ExameLe II. . 
Let it be requir'd to multiply 5 


Foot 3 Inches, and 6 Parts (or a 
—_—*. 
N I. . 
Set down the Num- 4 , p 
bers thus, 2 6 6 
Then I fay, 
2 times 5 F.is —— 10 o © o 
2 times 3 In. is——— 0 6 o 0© 
2 times 6 Pts, is —— © 1 © © 
4 times 5 F.is -—— 18 0 o 
4 times 3 In.is —— o 1 0 
4 times 6 Pts, is —— © © 2 © 
6 times 5 F. is —— 0 2 6 © 
6 times 3 In. is ——- 0 0 1 6 
6 times 6 Pts, is— o 9 © 3 
The Sum is, 12 6 9 9 
that is, 12 Feet 6 Inches and 4 of 


Power from the 


F A | 
122 and 4 of 4 12th Put of 
an Inch. | 

* CROUPED Colin. See Coli 
Os 

* CROW; a very uſeful iron 
Inſtrument for moving heavy Things, 
digging Stones from Quarries, . 

Crown, or Crowning, See Corona. 
* Crawn, in Geometry, a Ring 
comprehended between two coricens 
wricol Peripharies | . 
| *® The flat Crown, is « Member 
in a Dorick Gate, made by ſo great 
an Enlargement of the Larmier; 
that it has ſix times greater Breadth, 
than the Projecture. | | 
, the fineſt Sort of 
Sc. See Glaſs, 


Ne. II. 

Crown-poſt, is that, which in ſumi 
Buildings, ſtands upright in the Mid- 
dle, between two principal Rafters, 


from which there go Struts, or 

Braces, to the Middle of each Rafter; 

It is alſo call d a King-piece, or Jogs | 
le- piece. 

+ CRYPTE, the Tambs of the 
Martyrs, where the primitive Chrif- 
tians were wont to meet to ; 
form divine Service, Herice 
ches under Ground, like that of Sts 
Faith's under St. Paul's, are called 
Mv TO fonte 

t » A te 
Walk, or Grotto, under £2 or 
in ſome low Place; a Gallery cloſed 
wor — in Summer. 

BATORY, a Dormitory, or 
Place to ſleep in. 

+ CUBATURE, in Geom. the 
Content of any d Body, in 
ſolid Inches, Feet, Yards, G 

+ CUBE, in Geom. a folid Body, 
terminated by fix equal Squares, as 
a Dye truly made. 

Cube, in Algebra, is the 1d 
, and is form- 
ed by multiplying the Root conti- 
nually into it ſelf twice; as & is the 
Root, as the Square, and 44 the 


Cube, 
Q : + Cubs, 


CU 


. * iti —— is that which 
i m multiplying any Num- 
ber firſt by it elt, 2 then by the 
Product; ſo 125 is a Cube -Num- 
ber, produe d by 5 firſt multiply d 


by it ſelf, and then by 25 the Pro- 
duct | 


Cube Root, is the Side of a 
Cube-Number, as 3 is the Root of 
87. | | 
Extraction of the Cube Root, is 
to find ſuch a Number, as being firſt 
multiply'd into it ſelf, and then into 
that Product, produces the given 
Number. | 

* Cubed Cube, with Mathemat. 
the 6th Power of any Quantity; ſo 
729 is a Cubed-cube, raiſed from 
the Root 3 times 5 multiply'd into 
it (elf. 

* Cube Square, in Geom. the Bi- 
| quadrate, or 4th Power, produced 

by the Root, being thrice multiply d 


into it ſelf; thus taking 3 for the 


Side, or Root, 9 is the Square, 27 
the Cube - ſquare. a ba 
* CUBIC Equations, in ; 
thoſe where the higheſt 1. of 
the unknown Quantity is a Cube. 

* Cubic Foot, a Meaſure of ſolid 
Bodies, every Way a Foot. 

Cubic Number. See Number. 

CUBICLE, a Bed- chamber. 

* CUBIFORM, in the Shape of 
a Cube. 

* CUBIT, the Length of the 
Arm, from the Elbow to the mid- 
dle Finger ; or, as others, the mid- 
dle Part, between the Shoulder and 
Wriſt. The Scripture Cubit is a- 
bout one Engliſh Foot 9 Inches and 
888 decimal Parts. 

* CUBUS-Cx6z, the gth Power, 
or a Number multiply'd into it ſelf 
- 8 times. 

* CUCKING-flool, i. e. a Choak- 
ing-ſtool, becauſe Shrews being thus 
puniſh'd, are almoſt choak'd with 
Water. The fame Puniſhment was 
alſo of Old inflicted upon knaviſh 
Bakers and Brewers, who, according 


CU 


to the Law, were to be pl au 


Stercore, i. e. in ſome muddy or ſtink - 
ing Pond or Ditch. | 
CUL-de-Foxr, in Maſonry, is a 
m_- of low ſpherical Vault, like an 
en. 


* Cul-de-Four of 4 Niche, is the 


arched Vault of a Niche on a circu- 
lar Plan. TP N 

* Cul-de-Lamp, French, in Archi- 
ted. ſeveral Decorations in Maſon- 
ry, Oc. in Vaults and Ceilings, to 
finiſh the Bottom of Works, ſome- 
what wreathed in Form of a Teſ- 
tudo, 

CULINARY, of, or belonging 
to the Kitchen. 


* CULMEN, the Top, Peak or 
Height of any Thing. 


CULVERTAIL, 
Dove: tail. 

CUNEUS, a Wedge, one of the 
fix Principles in Mechanicks. | 

CUPOLA, in Architecture, is a 
ſmall Room (either circular, or po- 
lygonal) ſtanding on the very Top 
of a Building; ſome call it a Lant- 
—_— — | 

+ RL Stuff, in Joinery, 
os fame as Croke int Wik 
ee. 

* CURSOR, a little braſs Ruler, 
repreſenting the Horizon; Label. 

+ CURTI-Cone, one whoſe Top 


the fame as 


is cut off by a Plane equal to its 


Baſis. 

+ CURVATURE, the bending, 
bowing, or Crookedneſs of a Line, 
or other Thing. * 

CURVE, a crooked Line, of 


which the ſeveral Points tend ſeve- 


ral Ways. 
* Regular Curve, ſuch Curves as 


the Perimeters of Conick Sections, 


which are always bent after the 


ſame regular geometrical Manner. 
* Irregular Curve, ſuch as have 


a Point of Infection, as the Con- 


choid and ſolid Parabola. 
+ CURVILINEAL Figures, in 
Geom, Spaces bounded by - crooked 
| Lines, 


* 
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Lines, as the Circle, Ellipſis, ſpheri- 


cal Triangle, c. | 
5 Recificarion of a CURVE, the 
finding of a right Line equal to a 
Curve. | of « CURVE, the 
* Onadrature of 4 t 
aſſigning of a Quadrangle equal to a 
curvilineal Space, 
* Family of Curves, an Aſſem- 
of different Kinds of Curves, 
all defined by the fame r of 
an indeterminate „but diffe- 


rently according to the Diverſity of 


their Kind. 

* CUSPIDATED Hyperbola, in 
Mathemat, one whoſe two Parts 
concur and terminate in the Angle 
ot Contact. 

* CUTTING, with Painters, the 
laying one ſtrong lively Coiour upon 
a, without any Shade or Soft- 
ning. 

* CYCLE, a continual Revolu- 
tion of Numbers, from firſt ro laſt, 
and ſo on, beginning again without 
Interruption. 


+ CYCLOID, in Geom. a Figure 


made by the upper End of the Di- 
ameter of a Circle turn'd about a 
right Line. 

+ CYCLOIDAL Space, that be- 
tween the Cycloid and the Subtenſe 
of the Figure. | 

+ CYCLOMETRY, the Art of 
Meaſuring Cycles. 

+ CYLINDER, from the Greek, 
a Roller, a Rolling-ſtone: In Geom. 
it is a Solid, formed by the Revo- 
lution of a rectangled Parallelogram, 
about one of its Sides, ſo that it is 
extended in Length equally round, 
and its Ends are equal Circles. 

* CYLINDRICAL Column. See 


lumn, 1. 

* CYLINDROID, in Geom. a 
ſolid Figure with elliptical Baſes, e- 
qually fituated. N 
„ CYLINDRO-METRIC Scale 


n Inſtrument for taking cylind ic 
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- CYMA; Cymaiſe, or S 
from 2 | Kg 


is what in Engliſh we call Ogee, 
Ogive, and ſometimes barely O-G. 
It is a Moulding waved on its Con- 
tour, concave at the Top, and con- 
vex at the Bottom, and which makes 
the uppermoſt Member, -and, as it 
were, the Cymes or Top of lange 
Cornices, Of theſe there are two 
Kinds; in the one, that Part which 
has the greateſt Projecture in the 
Concave, and is term'd Doucine, or 
an upright Ogee; in the other, the 
convex Part has the greateſt Projec- 
ture; and this is call'd the Heel, or 
inverted Ogee. Some write the Word 
Simaiſe, and derive it from Simus, an 
Ape, or Camus, flat noſed ; but that 
Erymology is falſe, the Beauty of 
this Member conliſting in having 
its Projecture equal to its Height, 

+ Dorick CYMATIUM, a Cavetto 
leſs than a Semicircle, having its 
Projecture ſubduple its Height. 

Lesbian CY MATIUM, a concavo- 
convex Member, having alſo its Pro- 
jecture ſubduple its Height. It is. 
alſo by ſome called Talon, 

+ Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of 
an Ovolo, or Quarter-round. 

* CYPHERING, to ſhave off the 
Side of a Board, ec. aſlope, as it 
were, to a Cypher, or toa thin Edge, 
next to nothing. See Chamfering. 

+ CYPRESS, a Tree, whoſe Tim- 
ber is the moſt durable in the World, 
reſiſting the Worm and Putrefaction, 
by Reaſon of the Bitterneſs of its 
Juice; nor is it ſubject to rift or 
cleave. Ir is thought to be of this 
Wood, that Noah's Ark was built. 
The Gates of St. Peter's at Rome 
were made of Cypreſs, and when 
Pope Eugene took them down to 
pur up Gates of Braſs, the Wood, 
at 600 Years End, was as freſh and 
intire as at firſt. The Vepetians uſed 
to make a great Revenue of the 
Timber of this Tree, trom Candia, 

Q2 till 


C- 
ther. Plato order'd his Laws to be 
written on this Wood, preferably to 
Braſs. It proſpers beſt in a warm 
and gravelly Situation. Cheſts, mu- 
fical Inſtruments, and other Utenſils, 
are made of the Wood, See for its 
Culture, Miller's Gard. Dit. 


— 


DA 


* In Latin Numbers, ſtands 


3 for 500. 

. } DACTYLONOMY, (Gr. Dach- 
las, a Finger, and Names, Law) the 
Art of Numbering on the Fingers: 
Thus, the left Thumb is reckon'd 1, 
the Fore- ſinger 2, and ſo on to the 
right Thumb, which is the 10th, 
and denoted by the — o. 

DADO. See Capital, No. 2. 

* DARK Tent, a Box with 
OR to take the Proſpect of 
a Building, ec. 

* DATA, in Mathemat. ſuch 
Quantities as are ſuppoſed-tg be gi- 
yen, or known, in order to find out 
thoſe ſqught for, which are un- 
known | 


DEAL-floors. Of Laying. ] The 
Laying of ordinary Deal-floors [i. e. 


plaining, and joining em, &c.] is 


worth 5 5. per Square. But if they 
are laid with Dove-tail, or Key- 
joints, without Pins or Nails, ſome 
Workmen tell me, they have 10 5. 

Square. And if the Workman 
2 Deals, and lay them the ordi- 
nary Way, 'tis worth from 24 to 
30 5 per Square, according to the 
Goodneſs of the Deals. But if the 
Deals are very good, and laid either 
with Dove-tail, or Key-joints (with- 
put Nails or Pins) 'tis worth ; * 
or 40 5. the Square. See Pl. Floors. 
For the Wood, Deal, ſee Abies. See 
allo Timber, No. F. PD | 


them 
dry] is worth (f be. 5 | 
ma wort s Mr. | 
I 8 . And b i know ſome 
Workmen have; tho others tell me, 
7 known a Score done for 
9 4. 

+ DECAGON, in Geom. a Fi- 
gure that hath 10 Angles, and as 
many Sides. a 

+ DECA STYLE, Greek, in Ar- 
chitect. that hath 10 Pillars. 

+ DECIMAL Arithmetick, an Art 
treating of Fractions, whoſe Deno- 
minators, are, in a duple, continued 
geometrical Progreſſion ; as 10, 109, 
1000, (Fc, [As it is not ſuppoſable, - 
that any one ex to find in a 
Dictionary of Building, the whole Art 
of Arithmetick, and would not, if 
intirely ignorant in it, have recourſe 
ro ſuch a Work as this, for the 
—2 of any of its various Rran- 
ches, eſpecially the moſt abſtruſe 
Parts; we ſhall content our ſelves 
here, as in other Places, with defi- 
ning the Word, as it falls in our 'al- 
phabetical Order; and that we may 
not needleſly ſwell our Work, refer 
for the Science it ſelt, to the many 
Pieces that treat only on the Subject 
of Arithmetick, in all its Parts.) 

+ Decimal Frattion, that which 
has for its Denominator 1, with a 
Cypher, or Cyphers annex'd ; as, 
18535, OC, 

* Decimal Chain, a Chain for 
meaſuring Lands, divided decimally, 
or into 109 equal Parts, Marks be- 
ing placed at every 10. 

* Decimal Scales, flat Rules or 
Scales decimally divided. | 

* DECIRCINATE, to draw a 
Circle with Compaſs, to bring in- 
to Roundneſs, . | | 

'DECK-Nails. See Nails, No. 6. 

* DECLINATORY, a Box fitted 
with a Compaſs and Needle, to take 
the Declination of Walls for Dial- 


ling. 9 
5 * DECLI: 


T = 8 nee 


n & 
* ſuch as are 


declining 
2 — — ee is 
Latin, and t Au 
ing 0 of a due Ref; Reſpelt 
eh For org See Build- 
ing, Art. VIII. | 
* DECORATIONS, thoſe Things 


in Architecture that inrich or adorn 


a Building. 

D LE, ten-fold, 

7 DECUSSATION, in Opticks as 
and Geom. the croſſing of any two 
Rays, or Lines, when they meet in 
a Point, and then go on parting 
from each other. 

* DEFICIENT Hyperbola, a Curve 
with only one Aſymptote and two 
hyperbolical Legs, running-out con- 
trary Ways towards the Sides of the 
Aſymptote. 

— — or defeftive Numbers. 


— B INITION, a ſhort and plain 
Deſcription of a Thing, with its 
Nature and principal Properties: A 

Definition muſt be, 1. Univer- 

i. e. contain all that's deſir'd, 
2. It muſt agree with the Thi 
defin d. 3. It muſt be clearer than 
the Thing defin d. 2 f 

* DEFLECTION of the Rays 
Light, from Deflexio, Lat. bendin 
down; a Property different bot 
from Reflexion and Refraction; the 
fame which Sir Jſaac Newton calls 
Inflexion. 

* DEFORMITY, Uglineſs, (from 


the Lat.) a painful Idea, excited in 


the 3 1 Obje& in Build- 
mg, Cc. which wants the Unifor- 
mity that conſtitutes Beauty or Har- 
mony. 
* DEGREE, in Mathemat. the 
36oth Part of a Circle; on Earth 
6o Miles. . 3 

Par Degree, in 
the Index, or 2 * 
Power. 


D DEINCLINERS, fyck Dix a as 


Wo 


DE. 
* 


both incline and decline, or recline . 
at the fame time. 
* DELINEATED, drawn as with 


* DEMONSTRATION, Lat. a 
clear and convincing Proof. 

ation, in Geom. ſuch 

is built upon Reaſoning, draw 


from Euclid s Elements. 

Mechanical ations, whoſe 
Reaſonings are drawn from Rules of 
Mechanicks. 

Mathematical Demonſtration, a 
Chain of Arguments founded on 
ſelf· ex ident Principles, ending in in- 
vincible Proof. 

* DENOMINATOR FC 
tion, that Part ſtanding w the 
Line of Separation, er imo how into how 
many —4 the Integer 
to de divided, as - 

Denominator Proportion, 
is the Quotient 4 from the 
Diviſion of the — of ſuch 


_ a Ratio by its Conſequent. 


DENTICLES, Dentils, Ornaments 
in a Cornice, cut after the Manner 


of Teeth (from Dent, a Tooth.) 


Theſe are at preſent particularly af- 
fected in the Doric Order, the 
ſquare Member wherein they are 
cut, is called the Denticule, in La- 
tin Denticulus. [They are a beauti- 
ful Ornament, it well performed ; 
and for this Reaſon, we ſhall be a 
little mare particular on this Sub- 
ject, than in the former Editions of 
= Work, and ſhall borrow from 

Mr. Evelyn, what we have to add 


hereupon. 
. fays he, are the Teeth 
(a Member af the Cornice) imme- 


diately above the Cymatium of, 
the Frieze, by ſome named Aſſeri, 
from their ſquare Form: I fay, in 
the Corinthian and Ionick, ge. for 

in 


* 7 
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, in the Dorick Order, they were not 


anciently, or rather properly, admit- 
ted, — , the Op of our 
Maſter — tho' we muſt needs 
acknowledge to have found them 
in the moſt. authentical Pieces ex- 
tant. As to their Dimenſions, they 
kept to no certain Rule, but made 
them ſometimes thicker, ſometimes 
thinner, ſquare or long, and more 
in Number; commonly the Spaces 
leſs by an half, ſometimes by a 3d 
Part, than the Teeth, which were 
themſelves twice as high as their 
Breadth, and frequently (eſpecially 
in more polite Orders) beginning 
with the Cone of a Pine, pendent 
at the very Point over the angular 
Column, Lomatius, continues he, 
is yet more preciſe in this Parti- 
cular, and gives them as much 
Height as the middle Faſcia of the 
architrave Projecture, equal (ſome- 
what too much) Front, twice the 
Breadth of their Heighth, and a 3d 
Part leſs than their Breadth for Va- 
euity. The Dentils have ſometimes 
2 ſmall Regula, and now and then 
more than one, as uſually in the 
Jonica, where it has alſo an Ovolo, 
or Echinus, for the Bedding of the 
Corona; but if inrich'd, and that 2 
of them encounter, one ſhould be 
fimple and plain, as where it hap- 
pens to be inſerted beneath it. Next 
ro this ſuperior Echinus, are the 
Modilions ; but inſtead of them, 
Dentils are thought to have been 
firſt inſtituted, and for that Reaſon 
ſuperfluouſly join'd where Mutules 
are; and therefore, when we find 
Tenia under Modilions, it is not 
properly divided into Teeth; nor is 
it raſhly to be imitated, tho' we 
have ſome great Examples to coun- 
tenance it. That of the Pantheon, 
may ſafely guide us herein, where 
it is left plain for this very Cauſe, 
and that the Reaſon of the Thing 
does nat in Truth allow it. How- 
eyer, adds he, it muſt be acknow- 


by Diviſion. 
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ledged, nothing has been more 


groſly abuſed, even amongſt our 
moſt renowned Maſters. © _ . 
And becauſe Vitruvius cribes - 


the Breadth of each Dentil to be its 
Height, and directs the Interval be- 
tween each two, to be two zds of 
the Breadth, Mr. Evelyn fays; I do 
not remember any of the Archi- 
tects, who have wrote ſince Vitru- 
vins, that gives theſe Dimenſions to 
Dentils. They may appear in large 
and maſſive Buildings very grand, 
according to Vitruvius; but the Pro- 
portions which are given them by 
other Maſters, ſuit beſt with our 
modern Buildings. And what Vieru- 
vius means by Modilions repreſent- 
ing Purlins, Dentils and the Ends of 
Rafters, I know not (adds Mr, Eve- 
tn ;) for I never underſtood Dentils 
to repreſent gr ſignify any Thin 

more, than a Row or Gang of 
Teeth. ] Un.” 


* DEPENCILLED, deſigned, or 


drawn-out with a Pencil. 
* DEPRESSION, Lat. humbling, 
or bringing-down; in Algebra, is a 
reducing into more ſimple Terms 
®* DESCENT of heavy Bodies, in 
Mechan. gc. their Tendency to- 
wards the Center of the Earth, ei- 
ther directly or obliquely. 

* DESCRIBE, in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, & ec. to repreſent, to draw the 
Form of a Thing. | 

+ DESCRIBENT, in Gzom. ſome 
Line or Surtace which produces by 
its Motion, a plain Figure or Solid. 

* DESCRIPTION, a ſetting forth 
the Natures and Properties of any 
Thing, either by Figures or Words, 
ſo as to give an Idea to diſtinguiſh 
it from other Things, tho' it don't 
explain its Eſſence, > +4 * 

+ DESIGN, in Architecture, the 
Contrivance, Conſtruction, general 
Plan, or geometrical Repreſentation 
of a Building. 4 


— 
* 
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| (in Painting; it is the general 
| . t of a Piece, the firſt Sketch, 
in which if much Skill and Judg- 
ment appear, it is called a great, or 
a noble Deſign; and if in Pieces imi- 
+ rating Nature, the juſt Meaſures and 
Proportion be obſerved in the Out- 
lines, it is called a ju Deſign.) ] 
* DETACHED, in Architect. ſuch 
Members as ſeem ſ ed from 
the Body of the Building. 
* DETERMINATE Number. Sce 
Number. | 
* DETERMINED Problem, in 
Geom. that which has but one cer- 
tain Number of Solutions. 
* DEVERGENCE, Devexion, 
Bendingneſs, ſhelving downwards, 


* DlIACONICON, Gr. the Sa- 
criſty, the Place where the ſacred 
Veſtments uſed to be repoſited. 

* DIADROME, the Vibration or 
Swing of a Pendulum. 

* DIAGLYPHICE, Gr. the Art 
of cutting concave or hollow Fi- 

res in Metals. 
| + DIAGONAL, in Geom. a Line 
s drawn from Angle to Angle in any 
Figure. 

* Diagonal Scale, ſerves as the 

in Scale, to repreſent any Num- 
— or Meaſures, whoſe Parts are 

ual to one another. 

+ DIAGRAM, in Geom. a Scheme 
drawn for demonſtrating or proving 
any Thing. 

* DIAGRAPHICK Art, the Art 
of Painting, Graving, &c. 

* DIAL, from Dialis, Lat. belong- 
ing to a Day; is ſo well-known, 
that it needs no Deſcription. There 
are ſeveral Sorts of them; as 

„ Dials Parallel, or Horizontal, 
i. e. ſuch as lic parallel with the 
Horizon. 

Dial, Erect, Direct, Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, or South; i. e. ſuch Planes 
on Walls as face any one of the 
cardinal Points. 
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* Dials perpendicular z\ i. e eig, 


to the Horizon. 


Dial, inclining, ſuch as bow 


forward; as reclining, are ſuch as 
bend backward towards the Hori- 
TO. 0 | 
* Diali, are either hori- 
b. 
* Vertical Dial, one drawn on the 
Plane of a vertical Circle. - pe £7 
* Polar Dial, one deſcribed on 2 
Plane paſling thro' the Poles of the 
World, and E. and W. Points of che 
Horizon. 
* Mural Dials, ſuch as are 


againſt Walls, a 


* Double Horizontal Dial, one ha- 
ving a double Style, one to ſhew 
the Hour on the outward Circle, 
and the other on the ſtereographick 
Projection, drawn on the fame 
Plane. 

P 1 Dial, one deſeribed 
on a Plane parallel to the Horizon. ' 

+ Dial Planes, are of two Sorts; 
one made by Plaiſtering on Brick- 
work, ,which is beſt done by tem- 


pering the Plaiſter with Ox-blood, 


and when dry, painted White, which 
will be almoſt as durable as Stone. 
(See Mortar, Ne. 95.) The other 
made of Wood, the beſt of which 
is of Wainſcot, or yellow” Fir, free 
of Turpentine and Knots, and well- 
ſeaſon d. ¶ It would be too tedious 
to enumerate all that might be ſaid 
on this Subject, with d to 
Painting, and other Requſſites of 
the Art of DIALLING: We ſhall 
therefore refer to ſuch Authors as 
have treated purpoſely on this Sub- 
ze& ; particularly to Leybourm 8, Col- 
lins's, and Stirrop's Dialling, &c. 

* Dialling Scale, or Line, gradua- 
ting Lines on Rulers, &e. to expe- 
dite the making of Sun-dials. 

* Dialling Globe, an Inſtrument 
contriv'd for drawing all Sorts of 
Dials, and to give a clear Demon- 
ſtration of the Art. | 

„ Dialli 


\ 


paſſing 


DT 

®*. Dialling Sphere, an Inftrument 
ſpherical Triangles, and gives a true 
Idea of the drawing of Dinh an all 
manner of Planes. 

+ DIAMETER, in Geom. Lat. a 
Line paſſing thro' the Middle of any 
Figure, from one Angle to another. 
Diameter of a Column, is that 
taken juſt aboye the Baſis. 

+ Diameter of the Diminution, that 
taken from the Top of the Shafts. 

+ Diameter. of the Swelling, that 
taken at the Height of one 3d from 

Diameter 
thro' the Center of a Circle, 
and bounded on each Side by the 


' Cixcumference, . dividing the Circle 


into two equal Parts. 
Diameter of 4 Conick Section, a 
right Line drawn thro' the Middle 
the Figure, and diſſeRing all the 
Ordinates into two equal Parts. 
* Diameter of an Hyperbola, any 
right Line which thro* the 
Center of the Figure. 
Diameter of the Parabola, a Line 
drawa parallel to the Axis, and may 
be ſuppoſed to meet in the Center 
of the Figure, or at any infinite Diſ- 
tance. 
Diameter of Gravity, that right 
Line in which the Center of Gra- 
vity is placed. 
I DIAMETRICALLY, directly. 
DIAMOND-Glaſs. See Glaſs Quar- 


714 MOND-Pavement. See Pave- 


ing. Ne. 10. 


* DIAPERING, in a Picture, is, 
when after finiſhing of the Piece, it is 
over-run with Branches, ec. 

T DIAPHANOUS, tranſparent, or 
_ may be ſeen thro', as 

c. 

DIASTYLE, an Edifice, where 
the Columns are placed at the Diſ- 


' tance of three and ſometimes four 


of their Diameters from one gno- 


ther. | 


„ DIATHYRUM, Gr. 


Glaſs, — * Pillar by little and little. 


1 


"a | a Skreen, 
that demonſtrates the Doctrine of or Fence of Boards, cc. a Rail, or 


Pali X - 
* a Door, & c. 


Dye. 

* DIFFERENTIAL, in the Doc- 
trine of Logarithms, the Doctrine of 
Tangents. A Differential of the firſt 
Power or Degree, is that of an or- 
d Quantity, as 4 x. Of the 2d, 
is an Infiniteſimal of the firſt, asdd x, 
or dx dx, or dx 2, Oc. Of the 
is an Infiniteſimal of the zd, as dd x, 
or d x 3, (Fc. 

* Differential Calculus, in Geom. 


® Differential Quantity, a Quan- 


a Method of diffterencing Quanti- 
of a Circle, a Line ties. FLY 


- 


tity infinitely ſmall,” a Particle of a _ 


yy incommenſurable to any 
e one. 


DIGGING, of the Ground for 
Cellars, and for the Foundations of 
r is commonly done by the 
Yard ſolid, containing 27 ſolid Feet; 
and that is uſually counted a Load. 
Therefore the Dimenſions being gi 
ven in Feet, multiply the 
the Breadth, and the Product by 
the Depth, dividing this - laſt Pro- 
duct by 27, and the Quotient will 
give the Content in ſolid Vards. 

* DIGITS, in Arithm. any whole 
Number under 10. Digit in Mea- 
ſure is an Inch, 

* DIGLYPH, in Archit. is a kind 
of imperfe& Triglyph, Conſole, or 
the like, with no more two 
Engravings or Channels, 

* DILAPIDATION, a ſuffering 
a Building to run to Ruin for want 
of Repair. 

„ DIMINISHED Column. Ser 
Column 15. 

+ DIMINUTION, in Archit. the 


See Column, No. IX. 

* DIOPTRA, the Index or Ruler 
of an Aſtrolabe, gc. | 

+ DIOPTRICKS, the 3d Branch 
of Opticks, which treats of refrac- 
ted Rays, and their Union with one 
; another, 
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another, as 
Mediums of Air, Water or Glaſs. 

DIPTERE, among the Ancients, 
a kind of Temple, or other Edifice, 
encompaſs'd round with a double 
Row of Columns. Tt ifies in 
ou two- wing d. The Pleudo (or 

ſe) Diptere was the fame; except- 
ing, thar inſtead of the double Row 
of Columns, this was only encom- 
paſsd with a 7 * one. N 

+ DIRECT, ſtraight, or right ; as 
Dire# Ray, in Opticks, one carry'd 
from a Point of the viſible Object 


directly to the Eye thro* one and 


the ſame Medium. 

+ Rule of Three Direct, that which 
is te to the Rulc of Three In- 
verſe. 

+ DIRECTION, as Angle of Di- 
rection, in Mechan. is that compre- 
hended between the Lines of Direc- 
tion of two conſpiring Powers. 

Direction of the Loadſtone, that 
Property whereby the Magnet al- 
ways preſents one of its Sides to- 
wards one of .the Poles of the 
World, and the oppoſite to the 
other. | 

+ Magnetical Dire#ion, the Ten- 
dency of the Earth and all magne- 
tical Bodies to certain Points. 

+ Line of Direction, the Line of 


Motion, which any natural Body ob- 


ſerves, according to the Force im- 
preſſed upon it. 

+ DIRECTLY, in Mechan. a Bo- 
dy is faid to ſtrike directly againſt 
another, if it ſtrike in a right Line 


| — to the Point of Con- 
+ DIRIGENT, in Geom. the 


Line of Motion along which the 
deſcribent Line is carried in the Ge- 
neſis of a ſolid Figure, &c. 

+ DISC, the Magnitude of Te- 
leſcope Glaſſes, or the Width of 
their Apertures 

* DISCONTINUOUS, a Line, or 


+ other Thing left off upfiniſhed. 


they paſs thto' different 


e 
1 n&, ſepa - 
+ Diſtrete, or diu Propor- 
tions, in Arithm. is, when the 3 


tio between two Pairs of Number 
Ce. is the fame, but there is no 


the ame Proportion between all the 
4 Numbers: Thus it the Numbers 
6, 8: : 3, 4 be confidered, the RA 
tio bꝛtween the firſt Pair 6 and'$; 
is the came as that between 3 ani 
43 but it is only diſcretely or dig 
junctly p ional; for 6 is not to 
8, as 8 is to 3; as ing, 6, 12, 244 
which are continued Proporti 

+ Diſcrete S ſuch as is 
not continued and joined together, 

* DISPERSION, in r 
as the Point of Diſperſion; that fro 
which refracted Rays begin to di- 
verge, when their Refractious ren 
der them divergent. Kan 

* DISPOSITION, in Archi 
the juſt placing all the ſeveral Pa 
of a Building according to their pro- 

Order. See Building, Art. VIII. ' 

+ DISTANCE, as Point of Dis 
ſtance, in Perſpective, a right Line 
drawn from the Eye to'the principal 
Point. | 
- + Diſtance of the He, a Line 
drawn from the Foot of the Line 
of Altitude of the Eye to the Point, 
where a Line drawn at right An- 
gles to it will interſect the Object. 

- + DISTEMPER, in Painting; 4 
Piece is ſaid to be done in Di 

, when the Colours are ndt 

mix'd with Oil or Water, but wi 


"Size, Whites of Eggs, or other 


glewy Subſtances. f 
+ DISTINCT Baſe, in Opticks, 


the ſame as Focus. 
+ DISTRIBUTION, with Archi- 
tects, the dividing and diſpenſing 


the ſeveral Pieces and Parts of 1 


Building, which make up the Plan 
of it. Building, Art. VIII. 
+ DITRIGLYPH, the Space be- 


tween two Triglyphs, | 
R + DIVER» 


me 


* 
* 


DI 


+ DIVERGENT, or 
Ude that go ob he Hers, 1 a- 


, funder: Thus any two Lines form- 
ing an Angle, if continued, will di- 
v more and more. In Concave 
Glaſſes, the Rays diverge, and in 
Convex ones, they converge, which 
is the oppolite Word; and ſo in 
Concaye Mirrors, vice verſa, the 
Rays converge, and in Convex ones 
diverge, 

+ Divergent-Hyperbola, an Hyper- 
bola whoſe run contrary ways. 

+ DIVIDEND, in Arithm. a Num- 
ber given to be divided. 

* DIVIDERS, a Pair of Mathe- 
matical Com paſſes. 

* DIVIDUALS, Parts of the Di- 
vidend, diſtinguiſhed by Points, & c. 
+ DIVISIBILITY, a Capacity of 
being divided, either actually or men- 


tall „ 

1 DIVISION, in Arithm. a Rule 
teaching to divide a Number into 
what Parts you pleaſe. 

* Diviſon, in Algebra, the redu- 
eing the Dividend, or Diviſor, to 
the Form of a Fraction, which is 
the Quotient. 

* Diviſion, in Geom. the chang- 
ing the Species of a Quantity; as a 
Surface divided by a Line, gives a 
Line. | 

+ DIVISOR, the Number where- 
by the Dividend is to be divided. 

ho -Diviſor, in Arithm. and 
Geom. ſuch Number or Quantity as 
will divide a given Number or Quan- 
tity, ſo as to leave no Remainder ; 


i 1, 2, 3, are the juſt Diviſors of 6, * 


* DIURNAL, daily. So Diurnal 
Arch, is the Number of Degrecs 
deſcribed by Sun, -Moon, or Stars, 
between Riſing and Setting. 

+ DODECAGON, Gr. a Figure 
having 12 Sides and 12 Angles. 

+ DODECAHEDRON, Gr. a Ge- 
ometrical Solid, bounded by 12 e- 
qual and cquilateral Pentagons. Ir is 
one of the x Platonick or Regular 
Bodies, 
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D0OG-NAlS. See Nails, Ne. 7. 
DoE, a vaulted Roof, a Cupola, 
a round Piece of Architecture (re- 
ſembling the Bell of a great Clock) 
ſet upon the Top of a Building, 
particularly upon Cathedral Churches, 
where it ſerves for the Bcll-tower. 

- * DOMICIL, Lat. a little Dwel- 
ing-houſe. 

: RS. 1. What.) Doors are 
thoſe Parts of a Building, that are 
ſerviceable for the P in and 
out 


2. Situation.] Firſt, See that the 
Doors of a Houſe be as few in Num- 
ber, and as moderate in Dimenſions, . 
as may poſſibly conſiſt with other 
due Reſpects: For, in a Word, all- 

Secondly, That they do not a 
poo too near the Angles of 5 

alls; for twere a wretched Sole- 
ciſm to weaken that Part, which 
muſt ſtrengthen all the reſt : A Pre- 
cept well recorded, but ill practiſed 
by the Iralians themſelves, particu- 
larly at Venice. \, 4 

Thirdly, Let the Doors, if poſſi- 
ble, be right over one another, that 
the Void may be upon the Void, 
__ wy Full upon the Full; which 
will be a great Strengthening to the 
whole Fabvick. 9 

Fourthly, Let them (if poſſible) 
be * oppoſite to one another, 
in ſuch Manner, that one may ſee 
from one End of the Houſe to the 
other; which will not only be very 
graceful, but alſo moſt convenient, 
in reſpect 'twill cool the Houſe in 
Summer, by letting the Air through 
the ſame, and in Winter to keep 
* the Wind, which way ſoever 
it ſit. | 

Fifthly, Tis not only ornamental, 
but very ſecure to turn Arches over 
the Doors, which will diſcharge' 
them in a great meafure, from the 
ſuper-incumbent Weight, which 
might otherwiſe preſs upon them 


too much. 2 | 
3. Dimen- 


- 
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Openings are Weakenings, 4 
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3. Dimenſions.) [Doors muſt be 
larger or ſmaller, CY the 
Bigneſs of the Building; but none 
ſhould be leſs than 6 Feet high, and 
3 Feet wide. Palladio fays, that 
the principal Dom of an Houſe, muſt 
always be — by the Dignity 
of the Poſſeſſor. Others ſay, the 
outer Door, in ſmall Buildings, ſhould 
be in Width about 3 F. and two 
Diameters, and one 3d in Heighth ; 
in middling Buildings about 5 Feet ; 
in ones about 7 F.; in Cham- 
bers ſomething under 3 Feet; in 
Gates from 9 to 12; in Churches 


from 7 to 8 F. M. Le Clerc fays, 


When a little Door is made in the 


Front of an ordinary but regular 


Building, it ſhould be raiſed to the 
juſt Height of the Windows, but 
its Width muſt exceed thoſe of the 
Windows, leſt while it is adjuſted 
to the reſt of the Building, it — 9 
17 in itſelf. It muſt be 
raiſed ſtill higher, if it be to be or- 
namented with an Order of Co- 
lumns.] 

4. Price.) Doors made of plain 
whole and Rabited, are for 
Stuff, Nails and Work manſnip, va- 


lud at 3 d. or 4 4. the ſuperficial Maſc 


Foot ; the Workmanſhip only, about 
25.07 2 5 9 
Double Doors batten d, and made 
wainſcot Faſhion, may be worth 
(for Workmanſhip and Materials) 7 d. 
the Foot, and for the Workmanſhip 
alone, about 4 s. or F 5. per Piece. 
Folding Doors and Caſes are worth 
about 20 or 30 5. 
cony Doors and Caſes the ſame. 
Ordinary Doors, without Plaining, 
are worth, making and hanging * 


about 1 3. per Piece; but will 


more, according to the Stuff, La- 
bour and Strength. 

In Stone and Brick Buildings, Ar- 
chitrave Door Caſes, are worth, ac- 
cording to the Breadth of the Moul- 
dings, 1 4. an Inch; i. e. if the 
Breadth of the Moulding (from the 
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air; and Bal- 
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Outſide to the Inſide of the Frame) 
be 9 Inches, tis worth 9 4. 
Foot running-meaſure; if 10 Inches, 


to their 
Workmanſhip included) ſome 3 4 
ſome 51. ſome more, to 10 or 20 J. 
per Piece; and perhaps more. See 
Batten Door, N. 2. 

+ DORICK Order. See Column, 
See alſo Order. 

DORMANT, or Dormer, in Ar- 
chitecture, is a Window made in 
the Roof of a Houſe, ſtanding up- 
on the Rafters. Dormers are com- 


monly rated at ſo much per Piece, 


according to their Bigneſs, ge. 
„ See Tyles, No. 

DORMANT.rree, in Architecture, 
a great Beam lying croſs a Houſe, 
other wiſe call'd a Summer. See 
Summer. 

- VDORMITORY, Dorter, Dortolr, 
or Dorture, a Sleeping-Place. 

* DOUBLE-Buildmg. See Greek 


onry. 
* DOUBLE Column. Sce Co 
lamn 3. N 
DOUCINE, an Ornament like a 
Wave, half concave, and half con- 
vex; in the higheſt Parts of a Cor- 
nice, an uprig t Ogee. See Oma. 
DOVE-rails, a Sort of Joints, or 
Hinges, fo call'd, becauſe they re- 
ſemble the Tail of a Dove, or Pi- 


eon. 

Y DOVE-#ailing, in Architecture, is 
a ſtrong Manner of faſtening Boards 
(or any Timber) together, by let- 
ting one Piece into another, in the 
Form of a Dove's Tail. 

* DOWL-AX, a Tool uſcd in 
cleaving of Laths. 

DRAG, a Door is faid to d 
when in opening and ſhutting, it 


drags u the Floor. 
Wo” : DRA- 


DR 


300 N- beams, are two ſtrong 
es, er Struts, that ſtand under a 
Breaſt-ſammer, meeting in an An- 


gle upon the Shoulder of the King- 
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piece. 
Pt g. the Garments of human 
Figures; alſo the Repreſentation of 
Tapeſtry, Curtains, Cc. 
DRAUGHT, vulgarly Draft. 1. 
hat.] The Picture of an intended 
Building, deſcribed on Paper ; where- 
in is laid down (by Scale, and Com- 
paſs) the deviſed Diviſions, and Par- 
ions of every Room, in due Pro- 
tion to the whole Building. 
"2. Its Uſefulneſs.) Tis very con- 
venient for any Perſon, before he 
begins to erect a Building, to have 
Deligns, or Draughts drawn upon 
Paper, or Vellum; in which the 
* phy, or Ground - plot of each 
Floor, or Story, is delineated: As al- 


0) the Form of each Front, with 


the Windows, Doors, Ornaments, cc. 
in the Orthographies, or Draughts of 
the Uprighcs. 

Sometimes more Fronts than one 
are ſhewn perſpectively in 4 
and then tis called, Scenography; 
but this is not eafily comprehended, 
except by thoſe who underſtand the 
Rules' of Perſpective. And there- 
fore, twill be more intelligible to 
have a Draught of each Front, as al- 
ſo of the Ichnography of evcry 
Floor, or Story, each in a Paper by 
it ſelf ; becauſe many times the Con- 
veniencies, or Contrivances in one 
Story, differ from thoſe in another, 
either in the Bigneſs of the Chim- 
nies, or Diviſions of the Rooms, 
and ſometimes in the Number of 
Chimnies, C ò. 

All which being well conſider d, 
and drawn on Paper, before the 
Building is begun; theſe Draughts 
will be a great Guide to the Work- 
men, and ſave them a great deal af 
Time in contriving; and moreover, 
here will be no need of Alteratious; 


Theory of Architecture. 
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which, beſides Hindrance, makes 
the Structure lame and deficient ; 
nothing of this Kind being ſo well 
done as at firſt. See mg Na. 


II. &. 2. See alſo Glazing, Ne. II. 


The drawing of Draughts is moſt 
commonly the Work of a Surveyor, 
tho' there be many Maſter-workmen 
that will contrive a Building, and 
draw a Draught, or Deſign thereof, 
as well almoſt, and better, than 
ſome Surveyors. But whoever 
makes a Draught of a Building, 
ought to be very well $kill'd in the 
[We think 
it unneceſſary under this Head, ta 
crowd a Dictionary of Building, with 
tedious Extracts ſtollen from elaborate. 
Pieces in the Science of Painti 
and Perſpeftive, which will be beſt 
and molt juſtly learnt from the Au- 
thors themſelves who have treated 
thoſe Subjects; tho' it may be ne- 
ceſſary to Architecture, to explain 
the Terms of Art in thoſe Science 
as they occur, and as we have 
along done, ſo far as is requiſite to 
be known by Gentlemen, or others, 
who make the Art of Building their 
Study and Delight.] 

+ Draught-Compaſſes, ſuch as are 
uſed to draw fine Drawghts in Ar- 
chitecture, baving ſeveral moveable 
Points. 

* To DRAW, to 
Pencil, to delineate. 

* DRAWINGS, with Painters, are 
the Repreſentations of Things done 
with Pen or Pencil. wo 
* DRESSER, an Inſtrument of 
Wood, uſed by Plumbers, for flat- 
ting and beating down cloſe, Sheet 
Lead, ee. It is fram 16 to 20 Ins 
ches long, and about 3 or 4 Inches 
broad at Bottom, and ſomethi 
more in Height; in the Form al- 
moſt of a Parallelopipedon, only the 
Upperſide is rounded off, and the 
Underfide at one End cut away, 
as to leave a Handle running out 
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ſtraight with the Top. * % 
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1 DRILL, a_ Tool at the 
1. and having four An- 


gles; principally with a Stock, 


to open the Holes of Hinges, Cc. 


' DRIP, the moſt advanc d Part of 
the Cornicez the Eaves; it is alſo 
from the French call'd Larmier, i. r 


' Weeper, becauſe the Rain-water is 


Means thereof forced to fall Drop 
by Drop on the Ground, reſembling 
Tears. 

DRIPS, in Architecture, are alſo 
certain Kind of Steps (made on a 
flat Roof) to walk upon, a Way of 


Building much usd in Jraly. The 


Roof is not quite flat, but a little 
rais'd in the Middle; and thoſe Steps, 
or Drips, lie each a little inclining 


to the Horizon, 


DROPS, in Architecture, are an 
Ornament in the Pillars of the Do- 
rick Order, underneath the Trighyphs, 
repreſenting Drops, or little Bells. 

* DUN, a browniſh Colour. 

+ DUPLE, double; fo Duple Ra- 
tio, in Mathemat. is where the An- 
tecedent Term is double the Conſe- 

ent, or where the Exponent of 
the Ratio is 2: thus 6: 3 is a du- 

Ratio. See Sub- duple. 

+ DUPLICATE, in Arithm. In a 
Series of geometrical Proportions, 
the firſt Term to the 3d, is faid to 
be in duplicate Ratio of the firſt to 
the 2d. And in this Senſe, tho' 
Duplicate properly fignifies Double, 


as well as the Word Duple, yet, it 


ought to be carefully diſtinguiſh'd 


from it. 


+ DUPLICATION of the Cube, 
is a famous Propoſition, that has puz- 
zled Geometricians for Two thou» 
fand Years. 

t Duplication, in Arithm. is the 


multiply ing any Number by 2. 


* DUTCH-Bricks. See Bricks, Ne. 5. 
+ DYE, a Term apply'd to any 
Body; in Architecture, tis 

the Middle or Naked of the Pedeſ- 
tal, or that Part which lies between 
the Baſe and the Cornice, becauſe 
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In Numbers, ſtands for 2 
»y * EASEL, a 
Frame, on which a Painter ſets the 


the Painter's Eaſe 
tion to thoſe 
drawn on Walls, Ceilings, G. 

* EASEMENT, a Privy, or Houſe 
of Office. \ | 

EAVES, in Architecture, the Mar- 

in of the Roof of a Houſe; that 

art of the Roof that hangs over 
without the Walls. 

* Eaves-Lath, or, as called by ſome, 
Eave:-Catch, is that thick 
edg'd Board, nail'd round 


the Eaves of a Houſe, for the low-= 


ermoſt Tiles, Slate, or | Shingles to 
reſt — Eavei-laths are common · 
ly fold for 1 4 for 2 J. a Foot 
(running Meaſure) according as they 
are in Goodneſs. 

* ECCE-Homo (Lat. Behold the 
Man) the Word uſed by Pontins Fi- 


late, when he ht out our Bl. 
Saviour to the Jews; and from 
thence is uſed by Painters, for fuch. 


Pieces as repreſent our Saviour in 2 
Purple Robe, a Need in his Hand, 
_ a Crown of Thorns on his 
Head. 

+ ECCENTRICK, Gr. ſuch Cir- 
cles as have not the ſame Center. 

+ ECCENTRICITY, Gr. the Diſ- 
tance of the Centers of the Eccen- 
trick Circles from one another. 

ECHINUS, is ſometimes uſed to 
ſignify the Quarter Round ; but more 
commonly that Part of it n k 
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cludes the Ovum or : It comes 


fromthe Greek Eehinos, the Shell 


of a Cheſuut. [It is a Member or 


Ornament of the Ionick, Compoſite, 


and Corinthian Capitals, near the 
Bottom.) - | 
"F , Gr. with Architects, is 
d to Vaults and Arches, 
y of elliptical or parabolic Forms, 
uſed to redouble Sounds or produce 


© artificial ones. Father Blanc, in his 


Echometry, annex'd to his Work of 
an artificial Echo. 

-FECHOMETRE, a Scale or Rule, 
divided on it, which ſerves to mea- 
fare the Duration of Sounds, and to 
find their Intervals and Ratios. 

* ECLIPTICK, a preat Circle of 
the Heavens, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
_w_ the Middle of 4 . n 
making an An with the i- 
— 23 — 30. M. * 

* ECPHORA, with Architects, 
the Line or Diſtance between the 
Extremity of a Member or Mould- 
ing, and the Naked of a Column, 
or other Part from which it pro- 

* FECTYPE, a Counterfeit, or 
drawn after a Copy. 

* EDIFICE, a Building ; moſtly 
uſed of a large or ſtately one. 

* EFFECT, a Building is faid to 
have on the Eye a good or ill Effect. 
as its Parts are adjuſted to the juſt 
Rules of Symmetry or harmonick 

jon, or otherwiſe. 

+ EFFECTIONS; Problems, when 
deducible from, or founded on ſome 

ical Propoſitions, are called 


geometrical Efection: pertaining 
thereto. - 
* EFFICIENT Canſe, that which 


immediately produces the Effect. 


+ EFFICIENTS, in Arithm. the 
Multiplicand and Multiplier; tho 
Numbers which are given for an 
Operation in Multiplication. 

+ EFFIGY, the Image, Likeneſs, 


Shape, P:&ure or Pourtraiture of any 
Fer ion. 4 
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gene- ing 


W 


E 
EGGS, or 


Eggs and Anchors, the 


ſame as Echinus. See alſo Anchors | 


and ter-Ronnd. 
ELA 
in; properly a Chymiſt's Work-houſe 
or Shop. The ſame as Laboratory. 
* ELASTIC Body, that which be- 
eſs'd for a while, yields to the 
Stroke, but afterwards can recover 
its former Figure, by its own natu- 
1 
ic Force, is that of a Sprin 
when bent, and — 1 — 
reſume its priſtine Figure. 
ELASTICITY, Gr. the Springi- 
neſs which moſt Bodies have more 
or leſs. Steel-bows, Sword-blades, 


the. have an artificial, as the Air, 


Spunges, Wooll, Leather, Branches 
of Trees, &. have a natural Elaf- 
"ELBOW, an obtuſe Angle of 3 


Building or Wall, dividing it from 


its right Line, | 

* ELDER-rree, is a Tree of lit- 
tle Uſe, . but for its Berries, of which 
a Kind of Wine is frequently made. 
Its Wood is ſometimes uſed for 
Fences; tho' Mr. Miller does not 
approve of it for that Purpoſe. See 
his Dictionary under Sambucus. 

* ELECTION, in Numbers, the 


ſeveral Ways of taking any Num- 


ber of Quantities given, without 
reſpe& to their Places. | 

* ELECTRICITY, the Quality 
that Amber, Jet, Sealing-wax, Cc. 
have of attracting very light Bodies 
to them, when rubbed, or 
heated. 


* ELEGANCE, Neatneſs, Polite- 


neſs, Apreeableneſs; a Building is 
ſaid to - elegant, where the rig 
Rules of Proportion are obſerv'd. 


+ ELEMENTS, the Principles of 


any Art or Science. 


* Firſt Elements of Magnitude, in 


Geom. are a Point, a Line anda 


Surface. 


* ELEVATION, in Architect. a 


Neſcription or Nraught of the Face 
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ATORY, a Place to work 
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E M 
or prineipal Side of an Edifice, call- 
ed alſo The Upright. 

Elevation of the Pole, in Dial- 
| is the Angle which the Style 
makes with the tubſtilar Line. 

3 2 . l 
is Property, that being multiply 
by 2, 4» 5» 6, 7s 8. 18 will — 

end and begin with like Numbers. 

* ELIMATION, Lat. the Art 
of Filing, Smoothing, or Poliſhing. 

* ELIPTOID. See Elliproid. 

ELLIPSIS, in Geom. an oval, or 
oblong Figure, produced from the 
Section of a Cone, by a Plane cut- 
ting, tho' not parallel to the Baſe, 
both its Sides; and is one of the 
Conick Sections. 

+ ELLIPTICAL Space, the Area 
contain'd within the Curve of an 
Ellipſis. 

* Elliprical Conoid, the fame with 
bt Ae thoſe uſed 

+ Elliptical Compaſſes, 
to draw an Oval. 4 
— Elliptical Dial, a Sort of Pocket- 


* ELLIPTOID, in Geom. an in- 
finite Ellipſis. 
„ ELM. See Timber. trees, No. 2. 
* EMBOSSED ort, in Architect. 
that raiſed with Bunches or Knobs. 
E MBOSSING, in Architecture, 
Ce. a Kind of Sculpture, or En- 
graving, wherein the Figure ſticks 
out from the Plane whereon it is 
Engraven, and according as it is 
more or leſs protuberant, is call'd by 
the Italians, Baſſo-mezzo, or Alto- 
relievo; and by the Engliſh, Baſ-re- 
lief, Mean-relief, or High-relief. 
EMBRASURE, in Architecture, 


is the Enlargement that is made in ber 


a Wall, on the Inſide of a Window, 
or Gate, to give the more Light, or 
for the more Convenience of the 
Gate, or Window. 

* EMINENTIAL Equation, in 
Algebra, that which emmently con- 
tains another Equation. 
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- + EMPASTING, r the 
on of Colours thick. + / 
- * EMPLECTON-Hork, in Archi- 

__ that which is == 3 
together; properly, ic 16 . 
Kind of Maſonry, wherein the Stones 
of a * ſo laid, that their 
Front and ＋ are ſmooth, 
but the Inſide is filled up with ſimall 
Stones and Mortar promiſcuouſly 
e en Glazier's 

or , & | 
Diamond. 1 
_ *' ENAMEL, to vary with little 
Spots, to paint with mineral Co- 
rs. 


* ENCARPA, Gr. in Architect. 
Flower or Fruit-work, on the Cor- 
ner of Pillars. | 
* ENCHASE, Fr. to ſet any 
Thing in Gold, Silver, or other 
Metal. | 

* ENCOLAPTIC Arr, that of 
making Braſs-plates, and cutting in 
the Figures and Letters for Inſcrip» 


tions, Fc. 
+ ENDECAGON, Gr. à plain 


Figure of 11 Sides and Angles. . 
CS ENERGETIC A tha 


which are eminently active, and vo- 
efficacious in producing their re- 
pective — hes F 

+ ENGINE, any mechanick In- 
ſtrument uſed to raiſe, caſt, or ſuf 
tain any Weight, s. 

* ENGRAVE, to cut Figures in 
Wood or Metal. 

+ ENNEAGON, Gr. in Geom. a 
* — Figure of equal Sides and g 
Angles. 

by ENRICHMENT, in Archite&. 
Decorations uſed to adorn a Mem- 


* ENSEMBLE, as Tbur Enſemble, 
Fr. in Architect. the whole Com- 
poſition of a Building conſider d to- 
gether, and not in Parts. - 
ENTABLATURE, Entablement, 
by Vitrwvins and Vignola, is called 
Ornament, and ſiguiſies the Archi- 
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> Freeze, and the Cornice 
It is likewiſe called Tra- 
ion, and is different in the diffe- 
Orders. The Word ſeems bor- 
from the Latin Tabulatum, a 
becauſe we 

the Ends of 


* 
oy 
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dem by 
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R, in 


the Tenon into the Mortiſe. 


* ENTRELAS, an Ornament of 
which M. Le Clerc pro 
| to ſerve inſtead of Balluſters 
in 2 and which are ſometimes 
made of Crail- work, and may be rich- 
ly ornamented. See that Author. 

ENTRESOLE, or Enterſole, ſome- 
times alſo call'd Mezanine ; is a Kind 
of little Story, contrived occaſi- 
onally at the Top of the firſt Story, 
for the Conveniency of a Ward- 
robe, c. 


ENTRY, in Architecture, is a 


- Room deſign d chiefly for a Paſſage 


to other Rooms, or trom' the outer 
Door into the Houſe. 

* EOLIPYLE, Gr. in Hydrau- 
licks, a round Ball of Iron or Cop- 


3 with a Tail, and a Hole to 
It. a 


+ EPICYCLOID, in Geom. a 
Curve —— by the Revolution 
of the Periphery of a Circle, along 
the convex or concave Part ot an- 
ather Circle. 

* EPIPEDOMETRY, in Mathem. 
the Meaſuring of Figures ſtanding 
on the Baſe. 

t EPISTYLUM, or Epiſtyle, Gr. 
that now' called an Architrave or 
Freeze. 

* EQUABLE, Lat. alike, ſteady, 
of the ſame Proportion. 

* Equable Acceleration, is, when 


the Swiftneſs of any Body in Mo- 


tion, increaſes equally in equal Time. 
* Motion, that perform'd 
with the fame Velocity, and is nei- 
ther accelerated nor retarded. 
* Equable Retardation, when the 


ſes various V 


are 
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EQ 
Swiftneſs of Body in Motion, 
is equally leſſen d in Time. © 

+ EQUAL Angles, in Geom, 
thoſe meaſurd by familar Parts of 
their Circles. ' 100 

+ Equal Circles, whoſe Diameters 
are equal. LI 

* Equal Figures, whoſe Area's are 
"Ts Equal Hyperbola's, whoſe Ordi- 
nates to their determinate Axes, are 
equal, at equal Diſtances from their 


* 2a 
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ertices. 

+ Equal Solis, whole Capacities 
ual. © 

+ Equal Arichmetical Ratios; thoſe 
wherein the Difference of the two 
leſs Terms, is equal to that of the - 
two greater. | #25 

+ Equal Geometrical Ratios, thoſe 
whoſe leaſt Terms are ſimilar ali- 

uot Parts of the greater. 

* EQUATION, in Algebra, 
mutual comparing of Things of 
different Denominations; as 1 5. js 
equal ro 12d, 

* Equation of Time, the Difference 
between the Sun's true Longitude, 
and his right Aſcenſion. | 

* EQUATOR, The Line, or Equi- 
noctial Line, a great moveable Circle 
of the Sphere, that divides the 
Globe into two equal Parts, North 
and South. * | 

+ EQUIANGULAR, whoſe An- 
gles or Corners are equal. 

. + EQUICRURAL, that has 
or Sides, more generally called 
in Tolccdes : PAY 

+ EQUIDIFFERENT, in Arithm. 
in three Quantities, the ſame Diffe-- 
rence between the firſt and ſecond, 
as between that and the 3d; as 3, 6, 
9, are called continually Equidifferent z 
as 3, 6, 7,.and 10, are faid to be 
diſcretely ſo. [25 

+ EQUILATERAL, i. e. equal- 
ſided. | 
Equilateral Hyperbola, one whoſe ' 
Aſymprotes always interſect each 
other at right Angles in the Center, 


+ EQUE- 
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unfoldi 


otherwiſe be in danger of : 
* ESSENCE of 4 Ele, in Goa. 


Property of every 
t-lin'd Triangle, is to have the 
Sum of its 3 Angles equal to 2 right 
3 — the one half of an 
* 4 one ha 
wit 


Alcove or Bed- chamber raiſed 


a Floor, and richly furniſhed and 


+ EVEN Number. Sec Number. 
+  EVENLY-even Number. See 
+ EVOLVENT, with Geom. a 


Curve reſulting from the Evolution 
- a Curve, in Contradiſtinction to 


+ EVOLUTE, 4. e. the firſt Curve 
poſed to be evolyed or open'd, 


-wWhich then deſcribes other Curves. 


+ EVOLUTION, in Geom. the 
or opening of a Curve. 
+ Evolution, in Algebra, the Ex- 


traction of Roots out of any Power. 


EURYTHMIA, a Term uſed by 
Vitruvius, to denote that agreeable 
Harmony, that ought to be be- 


: 


. 1142 10 DUNE lt 
+ EXAGGERATION; with Pain-* 
ters, a or Colouritig, too 
mar or 2 
E — — on — of 
Hollpwing, or maki ; 
Piece of Timber, — Thing.” 
_*EXCENTRICK, chat moves 
in a different Center, out of due 
Bound A 


8. een f 

ExCLUNON, in Mathemat. in 
numeral Caſes, a Method of coming 
at the Solution of Problems,” by 
viouſly excluding from our — 
ration ſuch Numbers as may help 
to abbreviate the Proceſs. 

* EXEGESES Numeroſa aut Lines 
alis, in Algebra, the numerdl or li- 
neal Solution or Extract: on of Roots 
out of adfected Equations. my 

* EXERGUM, with Medaliſts, 
the little Space round the Figures, 
wherein the Inſeription, or Date, 
Cc. is placed. , 

* EXHAUSTIONS, in Mathemat. 
a Way of proving the Equality of 
two Magnitudes, by ſhewjng, that 
if one be ſuppoſed either greater or 
leſs than the other, there will ariſe 
a Contradiction. ; 

* EXPERIMENTUM Crxcis, a 
Croſs erected, where diverſe Ways 
meet, to direct Travellers in the 
right Way. Hence it is uf. to 

8 


bgnify 


E Xx 
ify ſuch an Experiment, as leads 

E 4 the Art er 
pounding or lay ing open; in Arithm. 
it is > =D. which being placed 


over any Power, ſhews. how many 
Multiplications are neceſſary to 


duce that Power: Thus in XI. the ; 


Fig.“ is its Exponent. . l 
aff F the Ratio between 
two Numbers, 


or, Duantities ; the 
otient ariſing, when the Antece- 


dent is divided by the Conſequent. 


* EXPONENTIAL Curves, with 


. Mathem. ſuch. as. partake both of 
the Nature of Algebraick and Tran- 
$:once. .... - 14 

* EXPONENTIAL Equations, the 

fame which Sir Iſaac Newton calls 

Geometrick Irrationals. T are 
ſometimes called Tranſcendentals. 

* EXPRESSION, in Painting, the 


natural and lively Repreſentation 'of | 


. the intended Objects. 

* EXTERNAL Angles, in Geom. 
thoſe of any right-lin'd Figure with- 
out it, when 
produc'd, .are equal to 4 right An- 
gles, taken together, | 
* EXTRACTION of the Roots, 
in Mathemat. the finding out the 
Number, or Quantity, which mul- 
tiply'd by it ſelf once, twice, &c. 
gives the reſpective Power out of 
which the propoſed Root was to be 
extracted. 


Extraction of the ſquare Root, 


i. e. when by a Number given, we 
find out another, which multiply d 
by it ſelf, produces the Number 
given. ö 
** Extraction of the Cube Roots, 
that by which out of a Number gi- 
ven, another is found, which firſt 
multiply'd by it felt, and then by 
the Product, is equal to the Num- 
ber given. 

Extraction of the Biquadrate, or, 
double ſquare Root, the untwilting of 
the Number given, to find another, 


to the Knowledge of what 


uire after. 4 


the Sides, ſeverally 


F A 
which multiply d by it ſelf, and the 
Number a — _ 1 
EXTREME. and, Mean Proper- 
tion, in Geom. when a Line is ſo 
divided, that the whole of it is to 
— Segment as that is to the 
EYE, in Archit. the middle of 
the Scroll of the Ionick Chapiter, 
cut in the Form of a little Roſe. . :: 
Bullock Eye, a little Sky- light, 
i intended 


in the Cov , or Roof, 

to illuminate a Stair-caſe, e. 

+ Eye of a Dome, an ing at 
the Tos 8 * 


Eye-brow, a Liſt or Fillet. See 
Capital. | % 
Hoe, or, Center of the Volute, the 
Point in which the Spiral com- 
mences. 4 27 


1 


F 


ie In Latin Numerals, ſtands 
for 40: F for 4000. 

* FABRICATE, to build, to 
frame, to invent. TESTS.” 

* FABRICATOR, a Builder, Gr. 

FABRICK, a Church, a Houſe, 
or any other Building. The three 
capital Conditions requir'd in a — 
Fabrick, by all Authors, are, That 
it be commodious, firm and delight- 
ful. Some compare a good Build- 
ing to a proportionable Man, and 
make a Judgment of the one by 
the Rules, that diſtinguiſh the Ex- 
cellency of the other: For Example, 
they require that the Walls ſtand up- 
right upon a clean Footing and Foun- 


dation; that the Fabrick be of 4 


beautiful Stature; that for the Breadth 
it appear well burniſhed; that the 
principal Entrance be in the middle 
of the Front, 'or Face; that the 
Windows (as our Eyes) be ſet in e- 
qual Number and Diſtance on both 
Sides; and that the Offices (like the 

— 
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8, 8 87 . 


* 


a "A 
FA 
Veins in our Bodies) be uſefully 
ttibuted, ec. Pirrwvins, lib. 1. 
ſummarily determines fix 
tions, that accompliſh this whole 
Art, wiz. Ordinatio, — Eu- 
butio, each of which ſee in their 
proper Places. See alſo Building. 
+++ FACADE, the Outſide, or Fore- 
front of a great Building. 
FACE, In Architecture, is any 
Member that has a Breadrh, 
and but ſmall Projecture, as the Ar- 
chitrave in the Front of a Building. 
Face of a Stone, that Superficies, 
or Plane of the Stone, that is tolie in 
the Front of the Work; which is 
very eaſily known; for the Face is 
always oppoſite to the Back, and 
the Back. goes rough as it comes 
from the Quarry. But in rough 
Stones, Workmen ly chooſe 
to make one of thoſe Sides the Face, 


diſ- 
. 


which in the Quarry lay perpendi- 


cular to the Horizon, and conſe- 

quently the breaking (and not the 

ring) way ot the Stone. See 
4 | 


Stone, No 

\-FACEING 7 Timber Buildings 
with Brick.) Some Workmen tell 
me, that they have ſomerimes faced 
mes with Brick; which 


Timber B 


FA 
deſtals. See Pedeſtal.” . 
In Brick- buildings, Faſcias are 


certain Juttings out of the Bricks, 


over the Windows of each Story, 
except the one. And theſe 
are ſometimes plain; like thoſe of 


Columns; but 3 


moulded; which. ſhew very 
ſome: And this Moulding is com- 
monly a Cyma Reverſa at the Bot- 
tom, above which are two plain 
Courſes of Bricks, then an Aſtragal, 
and laſtly, a Boultin, or as Work- 
men (by Corruption) call it a Boul- 
trel, or Boltel. | 

In Stone-Buildings, tis the fame 
as in Brick, and they are alſo ſome- 
times plain, and ſometimes moulded 
with a Cyma Reverſa, or Ogee. 

The Price of Brick Faſcia 8, if the 
Workmen find Materials, is com- 
monly about 14 4. 8 Foot Superfi- 
cial-meaſure, and the Workmanſhi 
only about 8 4. per Foot, the Mou 
ding thereor is about 22 d. per Foot 
Superficial-meaſure. 
By the Word Faſcia (as alſo Tenia 
and Corſa) in Vitruvins, is fignified 
what we call Plat- band. Which ſee. 

* FACT, in Arithm. the Product 
of two Quantities multiply'd by each 


is thus done—All betwixt the Tim- other 


ber, the Wall is 2 Brick's-lengrh 
thick (or a 9 Inch Wall) and againſt 
the Timber but half a Brick, or 4 + 
Inch Wall. — many Workmen do 
not approve of this way of facin 
Tinker Buildings, by ets the 
extreamly burns the Timber. 
FACIA, or, more correctly Faſcia, 
according to M. Perrault, ſignifics 
any flat Member; as the Band of 
an Architrave, c. There are ſome 
who write it Faſce, grounded upon 
the Latin Word Faſcia, a large Tur- 
ban, which Virrwvins makes uſe of 
on the like Occaſion. In effect, it 
is no more than a broad Liſt, or 


Fillet. See Filler. They are com- 


monly made in Arxchitraves. See 


* FACTITIOUS, any thing made 
by Art, in Oppolition to the Pro- 
duct of Nature. | 

+ FACTORS, in Arithm: both 
the Numbers given to be multi- 


plied. 


FAC TUM. See Fa#. 
„ FAINT Viſon, in Opticks, is 
when a few Rays make up one 
Pencil, which tho' it may be dil 
tinct, yet is not ſo bright and ſtrong 
as it 1 Number of Rays meet 


* FALSE Roof, of a Houſe, the 
Part betweeh the upper Rooms and 
the Covering. 


* FAMILY of Curves, .a Conge- 
ries of ſcveral diſterent Orders of 
S 2 Curves, 


* 
— a rent Orders, It 78 , 


FEE 


| Curves,-which-4re! defin'd by che 
ame indeterminate Equation, but i 


) 


differemiy,. according to their,diffe- 
„ FASCIA. See Ess. 
* FASTICGIUM, the Ridge of a 
Houſe; the higheſt Pitch of a Buikd- 
Member. r en 454 \ 5654 

FANS, a Hole, Pit or Vault, 
under + Gruund, wherein ſome Na- 


rity, or valuable Thing, was kept. 


FEATHRR- Ag Boards, or Plants, 
ſuch as are thicker on one Edge, 
than on the other. n 
FELLING of Timber. See Im- 
ber, Ne, III. 5 
ly. ſſip, in Arithm. a Rule to diſco- 
ver the Loſs or Gain of ſeveral 
Perſons joining. in a common Stock, 
according to their different Propor- 
2 FEUT-1in, that Grain which 
is ſeen ta run round in Rings at the 
End ot a Tree. l 
*FELTING. See Laths, No. 5. 
- *-FEL VITRI, Saver, i. e. the 
Droſs, or Scum, ot melted Glaſs. 
FENCE-walls, Walls of Brick, or 
Stone, made round Gardens, & . See 
Halli, No. v. * n 
FENCING. 1. With Pales.] Some 
Workmen tell me, That for Pale- 
ing with three Rails, Clefr-pails, 
Rails and Poſts, cleaving and ſetting 
up, they have 3 s. 6 4. per Rod, 
felling the Timber and all. But then 
their Materials are laid down to'their 


2. "With ſingle Rail and Pofts, ] 
Some Workmen tell me, That Fen- 
ting with fingle Rail and Poſts, Fel- 
ling, Cleaving and Setting-up, is 
commonly done for 8 4. or 10 4. 

Rod; but then their Materials 
muſt be laid down to their hand. 

Others tell me, That they have 
known it done for 4 d. F d. or 6 4. 
per Rod, Fehling. Clcaving, and Set- 


ting · up; but then the Fence mult be 


.*, FELLOWSHIP, as, Rule of Fel 
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ing all Materials, 15 or 16 . per 


- 
- 
SS © 
merits 
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4. per Rod, f 
ing all Materials, See ales See als 
fo Palli 4 20 [ OY is * 
FESTOON, an Ornament of 
cary'd Work, in the Manger of a 
Wreath, or Garland of Flowers, or 
Leaves, twiſted: t 
at 'the middle, and 


preſent ſome Geometric! 
+ FIGURE, in Geom. a Space 
terminated on all Points by Lines ei · 
ther ſtraight or crooked. t 
+ In Painting, &c. Figure ſignifies 
the Lines that form the Reprutentas 
tion of a Man, e. * 
+ In Architeit. it ſignifies 2 Sta- 
tue, or any thing repreſented in 
Stone, Ec. * bre 
JI Arithm. Figures are the tine 
numerical Characters, t, 2, 3, &. 
* In Conic Sections, Figure is the 
| Refz 
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Cm the Word Floor, un- 
deritan —— fran'd Work of 


Timber, as the Boarding over it. 
Nies we of ſeveral: Sorts ; ſome 
are ot Earth, ſome of Brick, ſome 
of Stone, and ſome of Wott. 
. Burt hen] Earthen- floors are 
commonly made of Lome; and ſome- 
times (for Flows to make Malt on) 
of Lime, and Brook-fand, and Gun- 
duſt, or Anvil-duſt from tbe Forge. 
I cannot paſs by that Receipt given 
us bythe. ingenious Sir Hugh Plat, 
. To mae an artificial Compoſition, 
wherewith to make ſimoot h gliftering 
and bard Floors, and which may alſo 
ferve to plaifter Walls with. Take 
(fays he) Ox- blood, and fine Clay, 
and tempering them well together, 
y the in any Floor (or Wall) 
and it will become a very ſtrong 
and binding Subſtance. 8 
3. Brict and Stone.] See Paving, 
No. 1. to 9. 


t Tho! cee dne. 
* 8 ti 


ver Hoar their Room the Car- 
caſs is ſet up, and enclogd with 
Walls, leſt the Weather ſhould wrong 


the Flooring; yet t enerally rough- 
Plane their — for Flooring, 4 
tore.they begin any thing elſe about 
the Building, that t 
them by to ſeaſon; which is done 
thus. They lean them one by one 
on End aflant, with the Edge of 
the Board againſt a Balk (or, as tis 
cad in ſome Parts of Suſſex, a 
Perch) ſome what above the Heighth 
of half the length of the Board, and 
ſer another Bom d in the fame Poſ- 
ture on the other Side of the Balk, 
ſo that above the Balk they croſs 
one another; then on the firſt Side 
they ſet another Board in that Poſ- 
ture, and on the ſecond Side ano- 
ther, and ſo alternately, till the whole 
Number of Boards is ſet on end: 
Being in this Poſture, there is left 
the Thickneſs of a Board between 
every Board, all the Length, but juſt 
* Where they cro:s one another, for 
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bey may ſet 
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The her way to 
dry and ſeaſon their Boards for N 
viz. by laying them flat upon three 
or four Balks, each Board about the 
Breadth of a Board aſunder, the 
whole Length of the Balks,” Then 


they lay another Lay of Boards 


athwart upon them, each Board alſo 
the Breadth of a Board aſunder; 
then another Lay athwart the laſt, 
and ſo till all are thus laid. 80 that 
in this Poſition alſo they he hollow 


for the Air to play between them. 


F. Of Meaſuring.) Floors boarded 
are commonly meaittr'd by the Square 
(of 100 ſuperficial Feet) by multi- 

ying' the Length of the nin 
cet, by the Breadth, and the Pro- 


* 
„ 


duct is the Content; then meaſure 


the Chimney-ways, and Well holes 


for Stairs by themſelves, and deduct 


their Content in Feet from the 
whole Content, and from the Re- 
mainder cut off two Figures on the 
Right-hand; and what remains on 
the Left - hand, are Squares, and what 
is cut off, are odd Feet of the Con- 
tent of Flooring in that Room. 

6. Price.] The Framing of Floors 
in ordinary Buildings (ſays Mr. Ving) 
is worth 7 or 8 5s. per Square, in 
great Buildings, 10 or 11 3. Work- 
manſhip. But ſeveral Workmen in 
Suſſex tell me, That they commonly 


have but 4 5s. per Square, for tram- 


ing of Floors in ordinary Buildings. 
And ſome Workmen (in Suſſex) tell 


me, That if they frame the Joyſts 


the whole Depth of the Girder, and 
pay for fawing the Timber, they 
baus 


beer reer sere reren 


E rern N 


2 


nels. of the Stuff, from 12.5. to 20 5. 
the z but if the Boards be 
found by the Builder, then they 
comm 


0 broken, at every 4 or 
ut at ey Board, 

then 6 5. — 6 PI | 

Per 

[ 

abou 


0 


Pg 


br 
* 
8 * 


Square, 46 5. | 

e, 56 4. Boards free from Knots, 

Clean-Boards, Dowelled, per 
Square, from 5 to 8 J.] 

Plaiſter- floors running, the Work- 
man finding all, is worth (ſays Mr. 
Wing) 1 5. 4 4. per Yard, but the 
working Part only, is worth, 4 4. 
5 4. or 6 d. per Yard. See Deal- 

rs | 


FLOORING-brads See Brads, 


4 

* FLORENTINE, or Lanaſchape 
Marble, in which are repreſented 
naturally the Figures of Buildings, 


* FLORY, a Sort of blue Colour 
uſed in Painting. 

* FLOURISH, in Architecture, 
a Kind of Flower-work, or other 
Decoration. . 


FLOWERS, Repreſentations of 


£JIJ © 
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ſo dif; 
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tho' not liquid, are flui | 
* FLU n 
2.2. | tight 
 FLUTES, or Flateings, in Archi- 
tecture, are the Hollows made in tho 
Body of ' a Column. The Dorick, 
Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſite 
Columns, are commonly fluted, or 


1 


made with Hollows, x 


the Body of the Column, from the 
Baſe to the Capital. Exch Colama 
has 24 Flutes, and cach Flute is hol- 
low'd in, exactly a quarter of a Git- 
— In the Dorick-Column, the 
Flutes join together, without any In- 
terſpace; but in the Ionick, Coria- 
thian, and Com polite Columns, there 
runs a Lift betwixt every two Flutes. 
The Account given by M. Perrault 
of Fluteings, is as follows. They 
are certain icular Cavities, 
cut length-wiſe around the Shaft ot 
the Column, and rounded at the 
two Extremes. The French call 
them Capnelures, Channellings. Their 
Number was at firſt limited to 24 
in the Ionic, and 20 in the Doric 
Order ; but that Limitation, ſome of 
our modern Architects have taken the 
Liberty to diſpenſe with. Theſe Ca- 
vities are frequently filld up with 
a not unlike a Flute, whence 
tis probable they take their _— 
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Axis, from whence two right 
| Lines drawn to any Part of the ir- 


J 


Focus of 4 Glaſs, in Opticks, 
the Point % Convergence, where 


@ Point in the Axis, within the Fi- 
the 4th of the Parameter. 


„ FOLDING Doors. See Doors. 


FOLIAGE, In Architecture and 
Sculpture, is Work wrought in the 
Figure of Branches and Leaves, for 
Inrichments, e$c. 

+ FOOT, a Meaſure of 12 Inches 
in England and Spain; 11 & at Am- 
flerdam and Antwerp; 12 f at Pa- 


towards'-each End of the 


heats his Iron. . . 
FORNICATION, * 
ture, is an or V ' 3 
node ne Arne 
* FORNIMK, Lat. an Arch or 
Vault. A GAY 
out of the Earth. ; | 


loweſt Part of a Building (generally | 
laid under Ground) upon which the 


Walls of the are rais d. 
This Word is alſo ſometimes taken 
for a publick Building, erected for 


pious Uſes. far, and laying of 

2. Digging for, .] In 
this Work, there are — * 
to be well conſider d; the moſt ma- 
terial of which, I ſhall extract from 
tho beſt Architects, Ancient 

(1.) This (ſays that great Archi- 
tet, Sir Henry Wotton) requires the 


ABF sss gg D&O en 


Tis; 13 181 Venice; 11 A at- Dant- — Care; for if the Foundation 
Zick ; 11 + at Rome, Copenhagen and ha 

Bremen. ; Mrd in the Houſe : Therefore, 
© * Foot-pace, or, as ſome call it, Half- that we found our Habitation | 
pace; is a Part of a Pair of Stairs, firmly, we muſt firſt enamine the 
whereon, after 4, or 6 Steps, you Bed of Earth upon which we bulld ; 
werive to a broad Place, where you and then the Underfillings or Sub- 


ſtruQion, 


to dance, twill marr all the | 


Wn 
quence. [ . I; Cap. . 

again, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. in thats Words 
(as Philander well oorrects the vul- 


Copics) Subſkructionis Fundationes 
; — (lays he) ſi invenire 
ad. ſalidum, & in ſolide, By which 


Words I underſtand him to com- 
mend to us, not only a diligent, 
but eyen a. jealous Examination what 
| 22 will bear; adviſing _— 
upon any Appearance i- 
— unleſs the w on Mould, thro' 
Which. we cut, hath likewiſe been 
ſolid: In order to which, Archi- 
tes ought to uſe their utmoſt Di- 
ligence; for of all Errors that may 
happen in Buildi cm are the 
moſt pernicious which are commit- 
ted in the Foundation; becauſe they 
ring with 'em the Ruin of the 
Whole Fabrick ; nor can they with» 
out great Difficulty be amended. 
1 If the Foundation — — to 
be ona Rock, or hard Gravel, theſe 
(without digging, or other artificial 
Helps) are enges excellent 
Foundations, and moſt fit to uphold 
the greateſt Buildings. | 


(3) If the Place where you build, 


de firm ſolid Earth, you may dig 
for the Foandation, ſo far as a dit- 
crete Architect ſhall think requiſite 
for the Quality of the Building, and 
Soundneſs of the Earth; but how 
deep we ſhould dig, Virrwvins has 
no where, to my Remembrance, de · 
termin d, as perhaps ing more 
upon Diſcretion t ule, accord- 
ing to the Weight of the Building; 
yet Palladio has fairly ventur d to re- 
duce it to Rule, allowing for the 
Cava ione (as he calls it, i. e. the 
hollowing of the Earth for the 
Foundation) a fixth Part of the 
Heighth of the Fabrick ; and if the 
Building be cellar'd, he would bave 
us (as it ſhould ſeem) to dig ſome- 


Her 
ſuch as u 


the Ground, it neither ſounds 
ſhakes;' or if a Drum being ſet 
the Ground, and lightly touched, 
does not reſound again,” nor ſhake 
the Water in a Voſſel ſet Near ity 
theſe (ays he) ate Signs of firm 
Ground. But the beſt way to dif 
cover the Nature of the Soil, is to 
try it with an Iron Crow; or 

— 7 Borer, ſuch” as Welkdigge 


4.) Tf you build upon moſſy, 
and looſe Earth, then — oy 
till vu find found Ground. This 
ſound Ground fie to aphold a Build - 
ing) is of divers Kinds; for (as A- 
berti Well obſerves) in ſome Places 
tis ſo hard, as ſcarcely to be cut 
with Iron, in other Places very ſtiff, 
in others blackiſh, in others whitiſh 
(which is accounted the weakeſt) 
in others like Chalk, and in others 
Sandy; but of all theſe, that is the 
beſt, which is cut with moſt La- 
bour, and when wet, does not diſ- 
ſolve into Dirt. 

(J.) If the Earth you build on be 
very ſoft, as in mooriſh Grounds; 
then you muſt get Pieces of 
Oak, whoſe Length muſt be the 
Breadth of the Trench, or about 2 
Feet longer than the Breadth of the 
Wall; theſe muſt be laid croſs the 
Foundation, about 2 Feet aſunder; 
and being well ram d down, lay lon 
Planks upon them; which Plan 
need not lie ſo broad as the Pieces 
are long, but only about 4 Inches of 
a- ſide wider than the Baſis or Foot 
of the Wall is to be, and pinn d or 

T7 | ſpiked 


on 
hor 
on 

ir 


then prov 
Piles of Oak, of ſuch a Length 
as will reach the good Ground, and 
whoſe Diameter muſt be about a 
12th Part of their Length ; theſe Piles 
muſt be drove or forced down with a 
Commander, or an Engine- for that 
Purpoſe, and muſt be placed as cloſe 
as one can ſtand+ by another; then 
lay long Planks upon them, and 
ſpike, or pin them down faſt. 


(6.) If-the Earth be faulty but in. 


here and there a Place, and the reſt 
be good Ground, you may turn Ar- 
ches over thoſe looſe Places, which 
will diſcharge them of the Weight. 
You muſt obſerve to place your 
Piles, not only under the outer 
Walls, but alſo under the inner Walls 
that divide the Building ; for if theſe 
ſhould fink, twould be a means to 
make the outer Walls crack, and ſo 
ruin the whole Fabrick. 

(7.) Thus much for the Bed of 
Earth on which we build. We are 
next to conſider the Subſtruction, as 
the Ancients call'd it; but modern 
Artiſts ly call it the Founda- 
tion. This is the Ground-work of 
the whole Edifice, which muſt ſuſ- 
tain the Walls, and is a Kind of ar- 
tificial Foundation, as the other was 
natural: About which theſe are the 
chief things to be remember'd. 
Firſt, That the bottom be preciſely 
level, where the Italian, therefore 
commonly lay a Platform of good 
Board. Secondly, That the loweſt 
Ledge or Row be meerly of Stone 
(the broader the better) cloſely laid 
without Mortar; which is a general 
Caution for all Parts of a Building 
that are contiguous to Board or 
Timberz becauſe Lime and Wood 
are utter Enemies; and if any where 
unfit Neighbours, then molt eſpeci- 
ally in the Foundation. Thirdly, That 
the Breadth of the Subſtruction, be 


at leaſt double to the Breadth of the 
Wall to be raiſed thereon. - Yet here 


Diſcretion is freer than Art, and you 


may make it broader or narrower, 


according 'as the Goodneſs of the 


Ground, and the Weight of the Fa- 


brick ſhall require. Fourthly, That 
the Foundation be made to diminiſh 
as it riſes; yet ſo, as that there may 
be as much left on one Side, as on 


the other; ſo as the middle of that 


aboye may be perpendicularly over 
the middle of that below: 

ought to be alſo obſerved in dimi- 
niſhing the Walls above Ground; 
for ſo the Building becomes much 
ſtronger than it would be, by mar 


king the Diminution any other way. 


Fifthly, That you never build upon 
the Ruins of an old Foundation; un- 
leſs you are very well aſſur'd of its 
Depth, and that its h is fuf- 
ficient to bear the Building. Laſtly, 
I find (in ſome ancient Architects) 
a curious Precept, That the Stones in 
the Foundation ſhould be laid as they 
lay naturally in the Qua 
ſuppoſing them ro have moſt Stren 

— their natural — me — 

recept is generally obſery'd by 

good modern Artiſts, not * 
the Foundation, but alſo in all | 
of the Superſtructure; and that for 
a better Reaſon than bare Conjec- 
ture, viz. Becauſe they find the 
Stones to have a cleaving Grain (or 
are ſubject to cleave) that way of 
the Stone that lay Horizontal in the 
Quarry: And therefore, if the Ho- 
rizontal Poſition of the Stone in the 
Quarry ſhould be placed Vertical in 


the Building, the Superincumbent 
to cleave 


Weight would be apt 
them, and ſo render the Fabrick ruin- 
ous; for, as Philip de FOrme ob- 
ſerves, the breaking” or yielding of 
a Stone in the Foundation, but the 
Breadth of the Back of a Knife, 
will make a Cleft of more than half 
a Foot in the Fabrick aloft. See 
Stone, and Bed, and Face of a Stone. 
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8. How to value.] There are ſe- 
veral ways G r. Philips) by 
which Men value the Foundations, 
or Ground-plots of Houſes. I ſup- 
ſe he means, in Cities and great 
Towns, according to their Situa- 
tions, or in the : As, 

Firſt, Some value them by their 
Length, or Breadth toward the Street, 
reckoning every Foot in Front to 
be worth 4, 5, 6, 8, or 10 s. Year- 
ly, according to the Street, or Place 
they ſtand in; and this yearly Value 
px 4 reckon at 20 Years Purchaſe, 
ſo every Foot in Front is worth 

4 5. 6, 8, or 10 Pounds. But this 


* EY 


is a very uncertain way, by Reaſon 
of the great Difference in the Depth 
of Houſes, Cc. 


Secondly, Others value Founda- 
tions by their Length and Breadth, 
meaſur d by the Foot; reckoning 
every Foot to be worth 3 or 4 5. 
But this way will deceive 2 as 
much, or more than the other, if 
you don't ſet a Rate upon 
each Foot of Ground. For Ground 
being ſcant in a City, each Foot of 
it there, may be worth 8 or 10 5. 
which in the Country is not worth 
half a Farthing; tho' you reckon 
Land at 20 5s. an Acre, and 20 
Years Purchaſe; for ſo tis worth 
but one Penny a Yard, and every 
Yard has 9 Feet. 

— Fang the way that I ſhall 
preſcribe (ſays my Author) as more 

. —— * to * theſe 
Foundations, is to get a true and in- 
different Eſtimate of the yearly Rent 
theſe Houſes formerly went at, at 
2 moderate rack Rent, without any 
Abatement or Diminution thereof 
by Fines, or any other Confidera- 
tions: Which being known, you 
may reckon the true Value of theſe 
Foundations to be 4, 5, or 6 Years 
Purchaſe, according to the ſaid ycar- 

„ that is about the third Part 
of the, full Worth or Purchaſe of 
the Feccſimpie of the Houſe, But 
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if you will more exactly judge of, 

determine the true Worth ot 
theſe Foundation:; it will be beſt to 

them 'into three Sorts, rec- 
koning the firſt and loweſt Sort of 
Houſes which yield leaſt Rentz at 4 
Years Purchaſe; the ſecond Sort 
which yield a moderate Rent, at p 


Years Purchaſe, and the third Sort” 
which yield the bi Rent, at 6 
Years: Purchaſe. . Wing demon- 


ſtrates the Preference of this way of 
valuing Foundations, above any other. 
See Houſe, &c. 1 

FOUNTAIN, an artificial Spring 
or Well in a Garden, whither the 
Water is brought in Pipes of Lead, 
c. and commonly made to {| 
out of the Mouths, or other Parts 
of Images. Of-theſe there are di- 
vers Kinds, ¶ But the Deſcription 
and Conſtruction of them, rather 
anſwers to a Book of Gardening, 
than to a Builders Dictionary; and 
we ſhall therefore reter our Readers 
to Mr. Miller's Gard. Dict. and to other 
Pieces, that treat particularly on this 
Subject.) 

+ FRACTION, in Arithm. a bro- 
ken — | 4 
+ Vulgar Fraction, one expreſs'd 
by 2 Numbers; as . 

+ Decimal Fraction. See Decimal, 

+ Compound Fraction, called alſo 
Fraftions of Fractiam, i. e. that has 
more than one Numerator or Deno- 
minator; as + of +, 

+ Improper Fraftion, when the 
Numerator is equal to, or greater than 
the Denominator ; as 2, : Cc. 

+ Proper Fraction, when the con- 
trary; as 4. | 

+ Single or ſample Fraction, one 
conliſting of one Numerator and one 
Denominator. {The Doctrine of 
Fralions is ſo commonly taught, and 
ſo eaſily to be met with in Books of 
Arithmetick, that we ſhould judge 
it an Impertinence to offer here to 
give the Rules of it in a Builder's 

ictionary : Nor can it be ſuppoſa- 

, | tle, 
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rant of it, would look for it in ſuch 
4 Work as this. Were we indeed 
iſpos d to ſwell this Work, and 
make it expenſive to the Buyers, for 
the ſole Profit of the Bookſeller, we 
might fill it with ſuch Articles as 
theſe; but then we might as well 
procure or purchaſe the Recom- 
mendation of an Accomptant, were 
it to ſtand in need of any, as of a 
Builder.) 
I FRAME, with Painters, a Sort 
of Square, compos'd of four Slips 
of Wood join'd together, whoſe in- 
termediate Space is divided by little 
Strings, like the Maſhes of a Net; 
it is uſed for reducing Figures from 
great to ſmall, and vice verſa. 
FRAMING. 1. Of Houſes.) 1 


know ſome Workmen in Suſſex, 


that do all the Framing in a Houſe, 
viz. 'The Carcaſe, Flooring, Partiti- 
oning, Roofing, Ceiling-beams, Aſh- 
lering, &&c. together, and make 
the Windows, and Lantherns, and 
bew and {ſaw the Timber, for 12 5. 
per Square. 

2. Carcaſe of a Houſe.) Mr. Ley- 
bourn ſays, That Carpenters com- 
monly work by the Square of 10 
Feet, in erecting the Carcaſe, that 
is (ſays be) framing and ſetting up, 
with the Partitions, Floors, Rafters, 
and ſuch like; for which (ſays he) 
they have (in running Buildings) 
from 15 to 20 s. the Square, aud 
ſome may deſerve 30 5s. or more; 
and to a Square o = Carcaſe 
(Hys he) 20 Feet of Ground rough 
Timber may be allow'd. But I doubt 
not but he means that the Carpen- 
ter fells, and hews, and ſaws the 
Timber in to that Price; for ſome 
Workmen in S»ſſex tell me, That 
for framing the Carcaſe of a Houſe, 


and ſawing the Timber, they have 


but 8 3. per Square, and without 
ſawing but 4 5s. 6 d. others ſay but 
45. per Square. | 


3- Carcaſe of Barn. ] Some Work- 


rer 
. 45 A 
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men tell me,. That they have for 
and, That the the Cat- 


caſe of a Barn may be thus compu- 
Square for ſawing 


— — ph ch Square, 


ted, viz. 45. 


the Boards, conſidering the Slab- | 


bing, and the Boards lying one over 
another, 2 s. per for ſawing 
the Timber, 4 5. 6 d. per Square for 
' Framing, and 4 s. per Square for the 
Timber, reckoning at 12 5s. per Tun, 
and 1 Tun to make three Square of 
Framing. So that the whole Charge 
of the Carcaſe will be at leaſt 13 5. 
6 d. per Square; for if the Timber 
be more than 12 s. per Tun, then 
the whole Charge will be more than 
we have computed. 


[We have retain'd what our Au- 


thor ſays on this Head, as above; 


but it is very neceſſary to give the 


Reader a Caution on this Subject. 
In the firſt Place, he'is greatly be- 
low the Mark in the Price of Tim- 
ber, which inſtead of 12 5s. per Ton, 
ſhould be eſtimated generally at 40 3. 
which will be the Suſſex Price for 
Oak; and next, he has much under- 
valued the Timber, and has omitted 
the Eſtimate for preparing the Tim- 
ber out of which the Boards are to 
be faw'd. He alſo undervalues the 
Sawing-work, making his Calculate 
for rough Timber only : Take then 
the following Eſtimate for a Square 
of Framing tor a Barn, after the Swſ- 
ſex Manner, for ſome Place ncar 
Town. 1 


To 25 F. of Mardo Fir Tim- _ WU 
ber, at 30 s. per Load, 2 

To ſawing the fame, - 0 3 0 

To Framing, - - - ð © F © 

To 16 Weather-boards and 

' Coin-boards, atgd.cach, & on 0 

To Work and Nails, - — 5 0 


— — 


2 0 0 
4 y | 


But to make a true Eſtimate of 
Building a Barn, the Scantling mu 
os fe . the re | be 


8 ners asses 288 


HJ D295 328 78 
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be all aſcertained, — Dimenſions as 
to Height, Width Length given, 
— — Quality of the Wood con- 

J. 5 

4+ Partitions.) Tho ſome Work- 
men reckon Partitions in to the Car- 
| caſe as was ſaid, Number 2. yet o- 
thers reckon them by them ſelves; 
for which, and ſawing the Timber, 
they tell me, they have 63. or 7 -. 
per Square; and for the Workman- 
ſhip only, 2 5. 6 d. per Square. 

7. Roofs.) Mr. Leybourn ſays, That 

ters commonly reckon 4 or 
F 5: in the Square more for framing 
of Roofs, than for the reſt of the 
Building. I know not how he means; 
for I am ſure ſome ingenious Work- 
men in Swſſex tell me, That for 
Kanter of Roofs, and ſawing the 

imber, they have but 8 or 9 5. 
Square, and for the Workmanſhip 
only, but 4 s. 6 4. o uare. 

8. Floors.] See Floors, Ne. 6. 

7. Thorough framing.) Some Work- 
men tell me, That for thorough- 
framing (as they call ir, that is fra- 
ming all, and making Doors and 
Windows) they have 5. per Square, 
for the Workmanſhip only. 

8. By the great Square.) Some 
Carpenters tell me, That in brick 
Buildings they ſometimes work b 
the great Square, and then beſides 
framing the Floors, Partitions, Roof, 


general) all that is ers Wor 
and ſawing of Timber. | Yet I think 
told me, they were | 

id for -makin 


the Projectures in Front, and not in 
Flank, ary caſt it up. 4 
[But I would adviſe all 
Workmen, not to content themſclyes 
— this Manner — Eſtimate, by 
Ichno „ Which 
a lazy Med that often de- 
ceives him, and makes his Gain ve- 
7 precarious. Let him rather pur- 
e the following Courſe: That is 
to ſay, firſt, let him meaſure the 
Ns. of folid Feet in the Plates; then 
find the folid Content in Feet, in all 
the Timbers thro' the whole Cars 
caſe; then compute the requiſite 
Squares of Thatching, Weather-boar- 
ding, &c. as alſo the Locks, Hin 
and other Matters he has agreed ; 
and fo form an Eſtimate on the 
Whole, which will bring Matters to 


y a Degree of Certainty, and + a 


compenſate for the firſt Trouble 


The Workman's Bill, on this Foot of Proceeding, according to the London 


Prices for Workmanſhip and Materials, will ſtand thus: 


To faw'd cub'd Oak in Plates, 40 Feet at 3s. - + 
Fir in Carcaſe, 600 Feet at 200 -. 
To 28 Squares Weather-boarding, 75 Feet at 18 . 
uares Pantiling at 18 ..... 
To 160 Feet Under-pinning at 6 d. per Foot 
To Hinges, Locks, Staples, GC “ 


To Ditto - - 
To 18 


1 


I 
1 6 o o 
- 47 11 8 
9.  —_— 
— 16 46 
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Work is meaſur'd by the Square, as 
Floors. See Floors, No. 7. 
- FREE-Maſons Work. See Maſonry. 
See alſo the Particulars in their pro- 
Places of the Alphabet. 
. ® FREE-Srone, it is dug up in 
many Parts of England, and works up 
like Alabaſter. See Stone, No. I. 
FREE Z E, Frize or Frieſe. 1. 
What.) A large flat Member, which 
ſeparates the Architrave from the 
Cornice. See its Etymology under 
the Word Zophoros. 

2. Kinds.) There are as many 
Kinds'of Freezes, as there are Or- 
ders of Columns, viz. Tuſcan, Do- 
rick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Com- 
Polite ; of all which in their Order. 

3 Tivſcan.) Vitruvins makes this 

Freeze flat and plain, and in Heighth 
zo Minutes. Vi alſo makes it 

and plain, but in Heighth 35 
Minutes. Palladio makes it convex 
or ſwelling, and in — but 26 
Minutes. Scamozzi makes it plain, 
and in Heighth 42 Minutes. 

4. Dorick.) Vitruvius (and fo al- 
ſo Vignola) makes this Freeze flat, 
only carv'd with Triglyphs and Me- 
tops, and its Heighth 30, or 4s 
Minutes. Palladio and Scamoxxi 
ſo make it like Vitruvius, and in 
Heighth 45 Minutes. 

F. Tonick.] Vitruvins makes this 
Freeze flat, but commonly carv'd with 
Acanthus Leaves,. Lions, and Men, 
c. and in Heighth 30 Minutes. 
Vignola makes it flat alſo, and in, 
Heighth 45 Minutes. Palladio makes 
it Convex or Swelling, and in Heighth 
but 27 Minutes. Scamozzi makes 
it flat, and in Heighth 28 Minutes. 

6. Corinthian.) Vitruvius makes 
this Freeze flat, but carv'd with A- 
canthus Leaves, and Men, ec. and 
in. Heighth 37 + Minutes. Vignola 
makes it like Vitruvius, but in Heighth 
45 Minutes. Palladio and Scamozzi 
. alſo make it like Vitruvius, but Pal- 
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of Meaſuring.) This Kind of ladio makes it in Heighth a8 Mis 


nutes, n 4 Minutes. 
7. Compoſite.) Vitruwvins. makes 
this Freeze flat, but beſet with Car- 
touſes, and carv'd betwixt each Car- 
touſe, and in Hog 52 4 Minutes. 
Vignola makes it like Vitruvius, but 
in Heighth but 45 Minutes. Pal- 
ladio makes it convex, or ſwelling, 
in Heighth but 30 Minutes. 
Scamozzi makes it like Vitruvins, 
and in Heighth but 32 Minutes. 
[There are ſeveral other Names for 
Freezes ; as Symbolical, Flouriſhed, 
Ruftick, Marine, Hiſtorical and Con- 
vex, all which are expreſs'd in the 
reſpetive Epithets, and need no 

further Deſcription. : 


* FRENCH-Glaſs. See Glaſs, No. 


III. | | 

* FRESCADES, cool Bowers, or 
Walks in a Garden, G&G. 

FRESCO. 1. What.) A way of 
Painting or Plaiſtering (or rather 
both) upon Walls, to endure the 
Weather, and reprefenting Birds, 
Beaſts, Herbs, Fruits, &c. in Relief. 

2. Painting in Freſco,] is thus 

form'd. Grind your Colours with 
ime-water, or Milk, or Whey, and 
ſo temper and mix them together 
in Pots, as in Size-colouring. Alſo, 
take the Powder of old rubbiſh 
Stones, mix it with well burat 
Flint (or Lime) and Water; but 
waſh out the Saltneſs of the Lime, 
by often pouring out the Water, 
and putting freſh,. the oftener the 
better; and this makes the Plaiſter 
or Compoſt. Avoid moiſt Weather, 
for that has great Influence, on the 
Walls: And to make the Work the 
more durable, ſtrike into the Joints 
of the Brick or Stone-wall, Stumps 
of Horſe-nails, about 6 Inches aſun - 
der; for this will keep the Plaiſter 
from pecling off, 

Then, with this Compoſt, plaiſter 
the Wall a good Thickneſs, letting 
ir dry; thea (your Colours being 

ready 
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ready prepar'd and mingled) 
again over the former, the Thick- 
neſs of a RR ſo —— as 

intend y to work upon; 
— whilſt it is wet, work your Co- 
lours therein, which will mix and 


incorporate with the Plaiſter, ſo as incfching 4 alben 


never to waſh out. 
Work your Painting 
a free Hand; for there can be 
Alteration, after the firſt Painting; 
and therefore make your Colour 
high enough at the firſt; you may 


quick with 


—_— but not eaſily heighten, 
void mineral Colours, earthy 


Colours are the beſt, as all Okers, 
Spaniſh-brown, Terravert, Spaniſh- 
white, ec. | 
- Your Bruſhes and Pencils muſt be 
long and foft ; otherwiſe they will 
rake and raſe ' the Painting; your 
Colours muſt be full, and flowi 
from the Bruſh ; your Deſign per 
in the Image, or Paper Py for 
in this Work you cannot alter or 
add upon any Colour. | 

3. 23 5 This Kind of Paint- 
ing was the ancient Grecian way of 
Painting, and fince much usd by 
the Romans. Plutarch tells us, That 
Aratas, the great Commander under 
Prolomy —＋ Egypt (in a Com- 
pliment to the Emperor's Taſte that 
way) ſpared the ſacking of a weal- 
. thy City, merely for the Excellenc 
of i the Freſco Painting upon the W 
of the Houſes, 
There have been ſeveral whole 
Towns of this Work in Germany 
rarely done, but now moſtly ruin'd 
by War. 

At Rome, in the Pope's Palace, 
there are three Chambers of Freſco, 
done by Raphael Urbin, and Fulio 
Romano (his - hg who finiſhed 
his Maſter's Work, which is yet 
call'd Raphael's Deſigus. Other Pla- 
ces there are done by Andrea del 
Sexto, and Michael Angelo, and ſome 
other Artiſts. 

At Fountainbleau, in France, is 
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moſt excellent Freſco Work. It is 
the continu'd Travels of Ulyſſes in 
60 Pieces, done by Bollames, Martin 


Rowſe, a Florentine, and others. For 


a Mortar fit for Plaiſtering of Walls 
for this Work, ſee Mortar, Ne. 7 
FRET, Lat. a Decoration for 


flat em 
Spaces, every Turn of which 


no be at right Angles. 


by beat, in Celings Rooks Oe 


See Plaſtique Art. | 
+ FRICTION, Lat. chafing oe 
rubbing; in Mechan. the Reſiſtance 


that a moving Body meets with, 


from the Surface it moves 

FRIESE. See Freeze, | © 
FRIGERATORY, a Place to make 

«IE | 11 
FRONT, or . 1. hat.] 


The Face, or Fore- ide of a Houſe. 
See Portal. 


2. . The Setting (that 
is ay he Fronts of — 
Buildings, viz. Aſhler (or Stones) 
Architrave Windows and Doors, with 
the Ground-table, Facia's, and other 
Members, is worth from 3 J. 10 5. 
to 5 J. per Rod, fays Mr. Wing, ac- 
cording to the neſs of the 
Work. [But this cannot 'be deter- 
mined with Certainty by the Rod, 
the Prioe always varying according 
to the ey ren om and it is now 
Foo | 


generally done by ft] 
+ Front,” in Perſpective, is the 
orthographic Projection of an Ob- 


je, on a parallel Plane. 
+ FRONTAL, a little Pediment 
over a Door or Window. 
FRONT IS H-Doors. See Doors, 
No. 4. v ä 
+ FRONTISPIECE. See Font. 
+ FRONTON, an Ornament over 
Doors, Niches, Sc. Alſo called a 
Pediment. 


FROWEY. Timber is by ſome 


Workmen ſaid to be frowey, when 
it is evenly temper'd all the way, 
and works freely without tearing. 

+ FRUS- 


N 


FULCIMENT, . the 
Point on which a Weight plays or 


DC OUNDAMENTAL Diagrow, jo 


Mathem. 4 Projection of the Sphere long 


on a Plane, 
1 FUNERAL Column. See Ce- 


dumm, 40 
-- FUNNELS of Ghimwies 1. Wh. 
The Ewppel of a Chimney is 
Shaft, or ſmalleſt Part ot it, Fwy 
the Waſt (where tis gather d into 
its leaſt Dimenſions) 7 


you 

That they be made neither too wide, 
nor too narrow ; for if they be too 
wide, the Wind will drive back the 
Smoke into the Room; and if they 
be — vt the — are 

i ce Paſſage) returns bac , 
Therefore 'tis,, that Chamber-chim- 
nies are not made narrower than 10 
or 11 Inches, nor broader than 15. 
which: is the ordinary Depth of the 
Funnels of great Kitchen-chimmies, 
whoſe Breadth is 4 or 5 Feet with- 
in the Work, from the Place where 
the Breaſt ends, to the Top of the 
Fuwnel. Now, the faid Breaſt reaches 
from the Mantle-tree, to the Ceiling, 
or Pitch of the Arch; always dimi- 
niſhing within the Work, till you 
come to- the Meaſures of Depth and 
Breadth, before-mentioned ; and from 
| thence to the End of the Funzel, -it 
muſt be carry'd up as even as you 
| ean poſſibly; ſor failing in this, it 
often happens the Smoke is offen- 
five. See ns 


- I FURBISHING, Fr. palihing ov 


9 for Ornament, rather than 
FURRINGS, or Furrs, 3 
are the making Good of the Rafter- 
feet in the Cornice ; that is, when Raf- 
ters are cut with a Knce, theſe Fwr- 


with the Rafter from the my 
of the Knee to the Cornice. 
when Rafters are rotten, or ſank 
hollow in the middle, and Pieces 
(cut thickeſt in the middle, and to 
point at each End) are nail d upon 
them to make them t again 
— utting on of thoſe 1s 
Furring the Rafters ;. and thoſe 
— io p 
+ FUSAROLE, in Architecture, 
a round Member, carv d like a, Cha- 
plet, with oval Beads, and placed 
under the Echinus, in the Ionic, 
Doric and Roman Capitals. 
* 1 Column. See Co- 


FUST, from- the Latin Faſo] 4 
Club, ſignifies the Truak or Shaft 
of a Column, being that Part com- 

prehended between the Baſe and the 


Capital. Likewiſe called the Naked, 
GA 
- In Latin Numbers, ſigni- 
fies 400, G 40000. 


© GABLE-end.. x, What] In Ar- 
chitecture, the Gaòle- end of a Houle 
is — upright triangular End of = 


R 
2. To meaſure.) Multipl 
Breadth at — Bottom, wy rw 
Perpendicular, or Line from the 
Angle at the Top to the Wade of 
the Bottom; or multiply half the 
former by the whole of the latter, 
and the Product will give the Con- 
tent 
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wk che ade u the Dad indeed» J. c the Price of ſome Serin] "Ab 


narrow 


GALLERIES, are long 
Rooms, made on the Sides or Fronts 


of Houſes; they ſerve for Walking, 
and other Diyertiſements. 

Their Length, ſays Palladio, ought 
to be at leaft 5 times their Breadth ; 
hey may be 6, 7, or 8 times their 
Breadth, but ſhould not exceed. 

GARD-manger, a Store houſe, or 
22 to ſet Meat Py . 

ARRETS, the uppermo 

Floor in a Houſe, See Houſe, See 
alſd Building. | 

GATE. 1, What.) Tis a thing 
{ well known, that it needs ne 
Deſcription; for all know it to be 
a Place for Paſſage of Perſons, or 
Horſes, Coaches or Waggons, Cc. 

2. Of their Pr The prin- 
cipal Gares for Entrance, through 
Which Coaches and W ns are 
* ought never to be leſs than 
7 Feet in" Nach nor more than 
1a Feet, which laſt Dimenſion is 


fit for large Buildi 
b deb of a Gate, it 


As to the Hei 
ought to be 1 + the Breadth, or 
ſomething more. 

But for common Gates in Inns, 
where Wa s loaded with Ha 
and Straw go under, their Heigh 


may be e the Breadt h. 


- 


which 


Workman find Timber and 
manſhip, they are worth about $g 


to the Price bf Gates, it is vario 

according to the Sorts of Gates, 
n will differ according 
to the Dimenſions and Workman- 
ſhip. Thoſe which We ſhall men- 


tion at preſent, will be only Palli- 
ſado, and Pold Gates: 


And firſt of Palliſado Gates, Mr. 
Wing faith, in Rutland, That if the 
Gates be 6 or 7 Feet high, and the 


or 10 5. lineal Yard ; but if he 
find only Workmanſhip, then 6 or 
7 6 TS 1222 £ 
I have obſeryed, That if they ths 
Semi-pallifado, with Kneeling-rai 
at the Top, handſomely moulded 
on both Sides, and fquare Palliſades; 
raiſed Pannels, arid Biſection Mould- 
ings on both Sides, the Gates about 


8 Feet high, and the Poſts a Foot 


ſquare, open'd in the Front, or re- 
vailed with a Moulding ſtruck in it 
on both Sides the Revail, a Baſe and 
Capital laid on the Poſts, and the 
Heads cut into one of the Platonick 
Bodies; as ſuppoſe an Icoſaedron, 
and the Poſts were about to or 11 
Feet above Ground, the Workman 
ſhip is worth 12 or 13 f. per Yard 
lineal; but if the Workmen find 
Timber, it will be worth more than 
20 3. per Yard lineal; in ſuch Gates, 
to find all Iron- work, Painting, Ce. 
it would be worth above 30 3. per 
Yard lineal. 

Secondly, Of Pold Gates (which 
are ſuch as are ſet in Fences to ſhut 
up the Paſſiges into Fields, and 04 
ther Incloſures.) Theſe are of two 
Sorts, either of awed, or cleft Tims 
ber; for to make a ſawed one, and 
ſer it up, and its Poſts, the Price in 
different Places is from 3 5. 6 d. to 
F 5. but if the Carpenter for 


the wing, then the Price is from 


s.to6s.6 4d Such a Gate, Tims 
* and Work, is worth from 7 to 
6 to 4. 


ork : 
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= G E. 
10 4. according to their Goodneſs; 
t with Poſts from 12 to 15 5. 
But Gate and Iron - work from 10 to 
13 4. And Gate, Iron-work, and 
Poſts, from 15 3. to 18 s. And 
- Cleft-pold Gates, cleaving, maki 
and hanging, from 4 to 5 5. and 
proportionably for all Timber, Iron, 
and Poſts, c. The Prices differ- 
ing thus accurding to the Cuſtoms 
of different Places, | 
dE the fame as Gable, which 


* GAVELOCK, in the North, an 
iron Bar to drive Stakes into the 
Ground. 
t GENERATED, begotten or 
produced: In Arithm. Generated 
uantity, is whatever is produced 
y Multiplication, Diviſion, &c. As 
in —9 M f ifies 1 is 
uc ing out the Areas 
a N Rane, and mean Pro- 
portionals. 

+ GENERATING Line or Figure, 
that Which by its Motion produces 
any other Figures, Plane or Solid. 

* GENERICAL, belonging to the 
Genus or Kind. | 
F GENESIS, in Geom. the form- 
of any Figure, Plane or Solid. 
.* GENUS, Stock, Kindred, Fa- 
ſhion, Kind, gc. 
+ GEODASIA, the Art of Mea- 
ſuring or Surveying Land. 
' + GEOGRAPHY, Gr. a Science 
that explains the Parts of the Earth 
that depend on Quantity. 
+ GEOMETRICAL, any thing 
belonging to | 
* + GEOMETRY, the Art of Mea- 
Turing the Earth, or any of its Dit- 
tances, Cc, as it anciently ſignify'd ; 
but now it is uſed for the Science 
of Quantity, Extenſion or Magni- 
'tude, in the Abſtract, without any 
Regard to Matter. It is divided in- 
to Speculative and Practical; the for- 
mer treats of the Properties of Lines 
and Figures, and the latter ſhews 


how to apply theſe Speculations to 


P: . - - wo _— "IN * 
7 | 3 
4 - 
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vb W * 
Uſe. It alſo be divided into 
three ſubordinate Parts; Altimerry, 


i. e. the Art of 2 ſtrait” 
Lines ; Planimet ry, O i 
Surfaces; and Srereometry, that o 
meaſuring Solids. | 
GER MAN-Glaſs. See G 


laſs, Ne. V. 
* GERMINATED Column. Ses 


21. ; 
* GIBBOUS Solid, with Mathem. 
that which is comprehended of Gib- 
bous, or bunching out Superficies. 
- + GILDING, the Art of laying 
on Leaf Gold or Silver, after the 
Proportions are truly drawn with 
Gold Size. Painters generally now 
Uſe Leaf Silver i of Gold, to 
which the Lacquer Varniſh gives 
the Tincture of Gold. A Book of 
Leaf Gold, contains 24 Leaves, each 
33 ſquare, and coſts 2 6. at 
ſt Hand, and will cover 216 ſquare 


ag = 


Inches of Work. 
+ Gilding C an Utenſil, on 
which the Gold ves are laid, 


when to be fitted for the intend 
Work; it is made of a fſmac 
grain'd Baſil-skin, the Fleſh-lide put- 
ward ſaſten'd to a Sort of Frame 
ſix Inches ſquare, and ſtuffed plain, 
hard and flattiſh with Cotton, &. 

+ Gulding Knife, made of a Slip of 
the hollow Spaniſh Cane, cut to a 
ſmooth and Edge ; for to a 
Steel Knife, unleſs it be continuall 
wiped very dry, the Leaf Gold 
conſtantly adhere. 

+ Gilding Pallet, a Piece of fine 
woollen Cloth, glued on a flar Piece 
of Wood, about 3 Inches in Length, 
and one broad, which being moiſ- 
tend ever ſo little by your Breath, 
and clapt down gently on the Gold 
on the Cuſhion, the Gold will cleave _ 
to it, and may thence be convey'd 
to the Work. | 

* GIMBLET, Fr. Giblet, a Piers | | 


cer of different Sizes, to makes Holes 


with, to prevent the Nails, or Pegs, 
to be driven in, from ſplitting. 


__ GIR- 


Er 
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 GIRDERS, or Gig - Beams. 
What.) Are ſome of the 
ces of Timber in a Floor, t 
of them are for the moſt Part fra- 
med into the Summers or Breaſt- 
ſummers, and the ſoiſts are framed 
in at one End to the Girders. 


2, Of their Size or Proportion.) 


1. 
Pie- 
Ends 


1 od * 
| GL «5. 1 
The Scantlings, or Size of Girders 1 
and Summers, upon the 1 | 
of London, after a Confultation 
ienced Workmen, were redu- 4 
to an Act the Parliament, 5 
and are thus ſer down, as fir for all 
Fabricks, great and ſmall, viz, Ig ; 
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Gixvens and SUMMERS muſt be £ bo 
; — 
Feet Feet Inches Iaches 
75 10 1 | 11 8 
g 1 18 13 9 
In Length 1 Sto G ,, In Breadth % Pia 12 
| 21 24 16 12 
124 26 17 14 
3. How to be laid in the Brick- Stones fit to ſtrike Fire, are capable 
work.) No Girder, or Summer ought to be made into Glaſs. 


to lie leſs than 10 Inches into the 
Wall, and their Ends muſt be laid 
in Loam. See Summer. 

4. That Girders and Summers be 
of good hearty Oak, as free from 
Knots as may be; becauſe that will 
be leaſt ſubject to break, and may 
with more Safety be relied on in 
this croſs and tranſverſe Work. 

GIRT. See Filler. 

+ GIVEN, in Mathemat. ſome- 
ing ſuppoſed to be known. 

+ GLACIS of « Cornice, in Ar- 

. an eaſy im 


ble Slope 
in the Cyma on Coraice, to 
the draining off of the 


Ater. 
66 GLASS: I. What.) A diapha- 
nous, or tranſparent Body made by 
Art, of Sand and Nitre, i P liny : 
"Tis alſo made of white gliſtring 
Flints, mixt with Sal-Alkali, or the 
Salt of the Herb Glaſs-work, or Salt 
of Fern-aſhes for common Glaſs, ſame 
ſay. Monſieur Blancourt faith, That 
the Venetians alſo uſe white Flints, 
and alſo a rich Sand, and likewiſe a 
Sort of white Marble; he alſo faith, 
That all white tranſparent Stones 
that will not burn to Lime, and all 


' 5. Newcafile Glaſs, 6. 


II. The Sorts of Glaſs.]/I ſhall con- 
fine my ſelf to thoſe Sorts which 
Glaziers commonly work upon here x: 
in England, which are, 1. Crown» 
Glaſs of two Sorts, i. e. Ratcliff and 
Lambeth, 2. French or Normandy 
Glaſs, 3. German Glaſs of two Sorts, 
white and green, 4. Dutch Glaſs, 


Glaſs. 7. Briftol Glaſs. 8. — 
Glaſs, 9. Jealous Glaſ. 10. bel. 
wich Glaſs. Of which Sorts 1 ſhall 
ſuccinctly treat in their Order. A 
III. Of Crown-Glaſs, And, 1. That 1 
of Ratcliff is the and cleareſt | 
Sort. It was at firſt made at the- 
Bear. garden on the Bank-fide; but 
the Maker removing in 16g1, ta 
Razcliff, it is called Ratelif Crown- 
garden Crown-Glaſe. It is of a light 
Sky-blue Colour, as appears very 
diſtinctly, if it be laid on a Piece of 
white Paper. 


I have been told by ſame Londow- 
Glazieri, that there are 24 Tables, 
of this Crown-glaſs to the Caſe, the 
Tables being of a circular Form, of , 

Inches Dia- 
uence, cach 
Table 


about 3 Feet 6 or 
meter, and by 
U3 


6 1. 
Table will be in Area about 9 or 
10 Feet, and the Caſe betwixt 220, 


24% 

I have known this Rgtcliff Crown- 
glaſs ſold about 9 4 per Foot in 
N ready cut into Squares. Apd 
when wrought in Lead, and ſet up, 
for about '$4 Foot. 

2. Of Lambeth Crown-glaſs.) So 
call'd alſo from the Place where tis 
made; it is of a darker Coloyr than 
the other, inclining ſomething to a 
Green. It is ſold in London for a- 
bout 8 d. per Foot cut into Squares, 
and being wrought and ſet up in 
Windows with Lead, its Price is a- 
bout 16 4. per Fot. a 

IV. Of French. glaſi.] By ſome 
call'd Normandy-glaſs, becauſe it was 
formerly made at Cherbourg in Nor- 
mandy. But the Work-houſes have 

for ſome Time been removed to 
=_ in Burgundy, They alſo 
make Glaſs at Nevers in Orleans, and 
likewiſe at St. Gabin near La Fere 
in Picaray. It is a thinner and more 
tranſparent Sort of Glaſs than our 
Newcaſile-gla/s, and when laid on a 
Piece 'of white Paper, appears of a 
dirtyifh green Colour. I have known 
it ſold 12 4, per Foot, wrought 
' in Lead, and ſet up; but dearer in 

ime of War. 6 

Of this Glaſs there are but 2x 
Tables to the Caſe. 

V. Of German-glaſs.) And, 1. 
IPhite Germian-glaſs.) Being of a whi- 
* tiſh Colour, and free from thoſe 
Spots which our Newcaſtle Glaſs is 
ſubje& to, but it hath commonly 
ſome {ſmall caryed Streaks, or Lines, 
as the Newcaſtle-glaſs hath. 

2. Green German-glaſs.) Bein 
of a greeniſh Colour, it is ſubj 
to have thoſe fine Streaks as the 
White has; but both this and the 


white German is ſtraighter, and not 


ſo crooked and warped as Newcafile 
Glaſs is: Both theſe Sorts of Glaſs 
gre brought over from Germany, 


S +» 
if 3 


n 
Ne Gl generally as cheap « 


VI. Dutch-glaſ6.) Differs not mu 
from Newcafile Glaſs in Colour, 

I haye oblerved ſome of it very 
crooked; the Tables of this Sort 
are but ſmall; tis not much uſed in 


England. 

VII. Newcaflle-glaſs.) It is of a 
Kind of Aſh-colour; it is the Glaſs 
that is moſt in uſe in England, but 
ſubje& to have Specks and Streaks 
in it, and is often _— and 
crooked, Of this Glaſs, Mr. Ley+ 

5 Tables 


bourn ſays there are 45 1 


ro 
the Caſe; but if T did not miſtake, , 


a London Glazier told me, That 
had but 35, and Mr. Leybourn 


faith, That each Table contained 7 5 


ſuperficial Feet, and by Conſequence 
a Caſe of 45 Tables to the Caſe 
will contain 225 Feet. The Glazier 
befare-mention'd 
Feet in a Table, and if but 35 Ta- 
bles to the Caſe, that would amount 
to but 310 Feet. But I was in- 
formed by one that he had ta- 
ken the Dimenſions of ſome Ta- 
bles of Newcaſtle Glaſs, and found 
them to contain 7 Feet at leaſt; for, 
e he, they are of LF 
e u Edge, as they in 
the Cats on Frames, is circular, a- 
bout the 4th or 5th Part of a Cir- 
cle, the Cord of which, faith he, 
was about 3 f Feet, the lower Side 


was ſtraight, about 18 or 19 Inches; 


the Perpendicular from the 
to the Top, about get: Fob 


this Obſervation, a of 35 Tar 
bles would amount to 245 Feet. 
Mr. Leybowrn faith, That a Cafe 


5. Tables, 5 Feet to a Table, 


qual to 225 Feet, doth weigh a- 
—ç Ha is, and 4, 27 9 
Feet will | | 
He alſo faith, the Price of New- 
caſtle Glaſs is uncertain ; for w 

are plenty, then Glaſs is cheap, 


and ſoon the contrary ; they having 


, faid there were 6. 


weigh about 8 . 


* 


WA cc 


nm 


* 
P 


Foot. 
But then 


done with this 
glaſs wit Quarries banding, 


inning, the ents bei 
Ir 


uſual Price is 5 4. or 
6 d. ger Foot in London, there- 
abouts; but in ſeveral Parts of the 


Country they have 6 d. per Foot, 


and will be paid for pinning of the 
Caſements * — 

VIII. Glazing, in ſome Places of 
England, as in Rutland, and other 


Northern Parts, is done, with Quar- 


_ ries of Newcaſile-glaſ;, for 4 d. f or 
—_ he mits the Light thro" it, is of ſuch 


5 d. per Foot. And wroug 
into Lead, and br up, for 6 4 per 


in Suſſex and Kent 
the South — it 1 will not 
work {> cheap, becauſe their Glaſs 


is dearer to them; in theſe Southern 


Parts, they commonly reckon 7 4. 
er Foot for Glazing with Squares 
of Newcaſtle-glaſs ; belides, they will 
be paid for pinning of the Caſe- 
TIX. & ffardſhire-glaſs.] Is a Sort 
. Sta e-glaſs.) Is 

of Glaſs but ſeldom uſed in theſe 
Parts of the Kingdoms 


1 rv 
F GE - 
X. Briſtol-glaſe.) By Reaſon they 


have not the Conyeniency to ſend it 


by Sea, as they have from Newcaſtle, 
is very rare in London, tho it be as 
cheap, and better than Newcaſtle» 
XI. Looking-glaſs . The Plates of 
theſe are and flat, 
and poliſhed; they are ſometimes 
uſed in Saſhes or Saſh-windows; but 
tis a dear Sort of Glaſs ; for they ask 
4 4. per Foot for ſuch Squares, and 
if they are large, tis much more. 
There is a Way that ſome uſe to 
which is the whiteſt. and clear» 
Glaſs, which is thus, wiz. they 
take it up cloſe by one be- 
twixt the Edges of the Middle and 
Fo ; and then looking a- 
you the Cut, or broken Edge, the 
= por thus — —— 
0 two Fingers, 

tis eaſy by this Method. to — 
which«is the whiteſt and cleareſt 


Glaſs. 
8 


over Chimnies in Parlours, Ge. I 
ſhall briefly obſerve, That Sir Wit- 


liam Petty | faith, That the Value 


of Looking-glaſs Plates conſiſts in a 
duplicate Proportion of their Sides 


to the . 3 
XII. Fealous 7.1 4 0 
wrinj 3 tho' it ad- 


a Quality, that one cannot diſtinctl 
rr 


of it. Tis made of the fame Sort 


of Materials, as Looking - glaſi Plates 
are, and caſt on a d. There 


are various Sorts of this Glaſs, in 


reſpect either to the Form or Size 
of _ — of which it is com- 

but not to be 
ticulariz's here. _— . 
I am informed that this Glaſs is 


about 18 d. per Squarg, each Square 


being about 12 or 14 Inches broad, 


and 15 or 16 Inches long. The 
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Reaſon why they are ſo dear, is, be- 
. cauſe the Looking-glaſs Plate-makers 
do not care to make theſe Sort of 
3 but when their Pots of 

al are almoſt out, and oy are 
a little at leifure; for they ſay it 
waſtes Glaſs too much for their Pro- 
fit. I heard a London Glazier ſay, that 
he. hath ſometimes ſtayed a Month 


for ſome of it, before he could have 


it to uſe. This Sort of Glaſs is 
commonly uſed in and about Lon- 
don, to put into the lower Lights of 
Windows, &c. where they are low 
inſt the. Street, to prevent Peo- 
pes ſeeing what is done in the 
m as they paſs by. 
XIII. Woolwich-glaſs.] Was one 
Kind of our Engliſh-glaſs, which re- 
ceived its Name from the Place of 
its Make; but by Reaſon they met 
with ſome Diſcouragement, they do 
not now make there. 
_ GLAZIER's-work, or Glazing. I. 
What.) It is a manual Art, whereby 
Pieces of Glaſs (by the Aſſiſtance of 
Lead) are ſo fitted and compacted 
together by ſtraight or curved Lines, 


that it ſerves as well for the intend- 


ed uſe (almoſt) as if it were one in- 
tire Piece; nay, in ſome reſpects, far 
better and cheaper, viz. in caſe of 
breaking, ec. 

Theſe two Heads of ſtraight or 
_ curved, will admit of ſeveral Sub- 
diviſions; and 1. of Straight, which 
contains a _—_ Work, whoſe An- 
gles are right ones, as almoſt all 
window Lights are in Timber win- 
dow Frames, and fo likewiſe are the 
8 it it is glazed with ſuch of 
which the Lights are compoſed. 

2. Miter, or making an Angle of 
45 Deg. this but ſeldom happens in 
this Profeſſion, unleſs it be in ſome 
Piece of Fret-work. 

3. Bevel, this is the moſt com- 
mon, eſpecially in the Country, and 


ordinary Houles, which are moſtly 


glazed with Quarries, which is Be- 


1 : * 
* ET > : 
* 
Wes 4 
the 


GL. 
vel Work; fo likewiſe is a great 
deal of Fret, and all Snip-work; 
Curved Work, either of 


Circles, Ovals, or ſome diſtorted Ar- 


ches: Circles and Ovals are com- 
monly uſed for Lights at ſome par- 
ticular Place in a Building, as in a 
Pediment, over a Door, or the 
like, in the middle of 4 Front, Cc. 
I have alſo obſerved. a Light over a 
Door in the Front of a Building that 
conſiſted of two Arches of a pretty 
large Circle like a Weaver's Shuttle, 


lying along, and the whole Light 
24 


was g with one Piece of G 

both Parts, Circles, and Ovals ; and 
ſometimes ſome diſtorted Arches 
are made uſe of in crocket Win- 
dows,' c. And alſo both Whole 
and Parts of Circles, and Ovals in 
their Fret, or ornamental Works. 


II. Of Glaziers Draughts.) The 


moſt ious Sort of Glaziers, 
both in the City and Country, work 
by Deſign ( 
the common Blunderers in moſt Pro- 
feſſions relating to Buildin 91. 
they make a ght of al t 
Windows on Paper, in- which 
ſet down the Dimenſions of eac 
Light, both Heighth and Breadth, 
the Number of both 
in Breadth and Heighth, in each 
Light; and alſo the Number of 
Lye in each Window, after the 


wing Manner, viz. po" af 
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not by Gueſs, like 
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three Li two fingle 
and one d one. 

N. B. That a Number ſtanding at 
the Top (of the * 
the Scheme above) is ghth 
of the Light; that at the Bottom 
the Breadth, and that Number in 
the Middle, the upper one for the 
Number of Squares in 8 and 
the lower one for the Number in 

N. B, Alſo that the firſt and ſe- 


cond Windows which are three- 


light Windows) | 
ſet. down in Feet, and duode- 
eimal Parts of Feet, e. g. in the firſt 
Window you have this Number, 3. 
6. o. at the Top, which ſignifies the 
Heighth of the Light to be 3 Feet, 
and 6 duodecimal Parts of a Foot; in 
the Middle there is 2, which 
fies 6 Squares in Heighth, 2 
Breadth (equal to 24 in the whole 
Light) and below ſtands 2. 1. o. which 
ſignifies 2 Feet, and 1 duodecimal 
Part of a Foot: In the ſecond, or 
middle Light, there is a C ſet, to 
ew that there muſt be a Caſement 
in that Light, and by Conſequence 
the upper Squares, and lower ones 
muſt be cut ſomething ſhorter (be- 
cauſe of the Frame of the Caſement) 


and the fide Squares muſt be cut_ 


ſomething narrower, and the four 
Corner ones both ſhorter and nar- 
Row by foch ht, the 

Now by ſuch a t, the Lon- 
"don Glazier when 28 Cul 
tomers- ſend to him for a certain 
Parcel of Glaſs, know: immediately 
how to cut it to fit his Work, and 
the Country Glazier knows how to 
work up his Glaſs by it, ſo that it 
ſhall fit each V indow, though it be 
wy Miles remote from it, as well 
as if he were by it. 


per 

t in among that Parcel of 

onging to the Lights of one Size ; 
and t in, that the Character is 
viſible above the Edges of the Squares: 
Gluzicr readily knows which Shure 
G ws whi 
to take for any Window, 

I ſhall only add one thing more 
to this of Draughts, and con- 
clude with this Head: And that is, 
that ſuch Glaziers as underſtand it, 
ſet dawn their Dimenſions in Deci- 
mals; which fits as well or better 
for yk _ Glaſs-cutters, becauſe 
t ve their cent 
artes for the Purpoſe. res 
here therefore (for Satisfaction to 
the Curious) ſet down the Dimen- 
fions of the four lower Windows, 
in Feet and centeſimal Parts. As 
for Example, in the third Window, 
at the Top, you have 4. 5o. which 
ſignify the Height of the Light is 
Feet and o centeſimal Parts, and 
at the Bottom there is 1. go. which 


is 1 Foot go centeſimal Parts, and 


ſo of the reſt. 


III. Of Meaſuring Glaziers Work.) * 


Before we proceed to the taking ot 
Dimenſions, we muſt be — 
of the Cuſtoms claimed, and tole- 
2 in this Profeſſion. And there- 

e, 

Note, 1. That in Glazing, when 
Windows have a ſemicireular Top 
(or any other curved Form) the 
Cuſtom is to take the tull Heighth 
as if it were ſquare. | 

2. That all Windows conſiſting 
of intire Circles, Ovals, or any other 
curved Form, the Dimenſions are 
taken the two longeſt ways at right 
Angles one to another (which we 
may call the Diameters) and from 
theſe Dimenſions the Areas are found 
the ſame as if they were Square. 


3. That 


o 
5 — — — — 


of " - : 
8 „%% 1 , Q — 


_—— . 


one to Parts of 


And 00 computed to the Nicety of a 
-Fraftion of an Inch, which may be 


"gar ions. 2. Crofs-Multi- ' 
— of Feet, inches and Parts. 


A By Duodecimals. And, 4. By 


| There is another way by 
: Logarithms, which is more expedi- 
tious than any of the former. 


Dot decauſe in Glaziers Work, 


they uſually take Dimenſions to the 
Furts of an Inch, the readieſt way 
to oompute the Area's, is to take 
r a li _ 
ch as the Glaziers: uſe ; 
which Rale is divided Geneflnaly, 
the Dimenſions being thus taken, 
and ſet down, are multiplied one in- 
to the other, as eaſily as vulgar A- 
-ithmetick in whole Numbers is. 
As to the Method of taking Dimen- 
(Hons, and ſetting them down in a 
'Pocket-book, or the like; ſee Build- 
yrs Numb. V. F. 2, 3,'4, C. where 
| you will find a Bill of Meaſure- 
ment of Glazier's Work. 


And for the Manner of compu- i 


ting the Quantity. See Croſs-Mulrt- 
ation. 
IV. Of the Price of divers Sorts 


Glazier's Work.) The different Sorts - 


of Glazier's' Work which we ſhall 
here mention, are. theſe following, 


* | Dimenſions, the; "It is 


2 
| 
85 
2 
5 
F 


f f Lead- pins thro' the Hon- 
. ſoldering them, there- 
by to Frame) 


2 
+ 
oe 


nr 


1 
0 


zi 


But if the Glazier find only Lead, 


'Sodder and Work, tis worth about 


3 4. per Foot. But if they find no- 
thing but Work, then 1 Fd. or 2 4. 
is à ſufficient Price. 

For taking down 
ſconring it, and foddering it anew, 


and banding, and ſetting b 


the uſual Price is 1 f d. per Foo 
But if it be in Churches, where 
they ſay they have uſually 


Banding, Cc. their Price is 1 f. fer 


Foot. They have alſo 2 4. per Foot 
for taking down, ſcouring, ſodders 


the old on'd Work, which is 


_ compoſed of Pieces of Glaſs of dif- 


ferent Sizes and Figures. 
As to_ the Quantity of Lead uſed 


in 'any Number of Feet of Glaſs. | 
1 find 


See Lead, Numb. 10. 
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Luarry-glaſs, 


„ banding, and ſetting up again 
hi . 


= * 
SS tt. a ar —,[¹ſ) e ... 


OBE 


of 1 20 14 6. the which 
— 


nomination of the Size, viz. Whe- 


ther 8 x; 20 2 4. Cc. 4. Ha 
ving the Area of a iven, to 
fad of what rn 5. 
To find whether a Window be gla- 
red with thoſe they call _ 
Quarries or long ones. Altho I am 
ſenſible that theſe five Propoſitions, 
but juſt now mentioned, would be 
acceptable to Glaziers, and ſome o- 
-ther ingenious Perſons, yet F muſt 


here paſs them by, as got neceſſary 


t 
nor too thic Wa- 
der, to a till 
very | to 
be < d-e-bed eter hd hk 


TYY 
eff 


lun! 
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 '* GLYPHICE, the Art of Carv« 


* ont Art, the Sch 


ence of Dialling. | 4 
® — . Column, See Ce- 
lumn, 48. | 
GOLA, an Ornament in Archi- 
tecture, like a Wave or Ogee. 
r See Num- 
* 


+ Golden Rule, in Arithm. the 
Rule of Three, It teaches how to 
find a fourth Proportional to three 
Numbers given, and is ſo called by 
Way of Excellence. | | 

Golden Rule Compound, is, when 
5 Terms are propounded, to find 
out a Sixth. | 

* Golden Rule Direct, when the 
Senſe of the Queſtion requires the 

h No. = reps — like 

to as w 
the firſt. ” 


X * Golden 


r ¶ͤ ůͤe A; GOA. 5 


— —— — — ——— — 
- = 


lden Rule Inverſe; 


m 9 9 2 - th, 
"if a „ * 3 bY La 
"x Fa = FP R 

* R 4 


- ©D 


whencthe: 
required. th Term, ought ti pr 
oecd from the ad, accordiug to the 


Nate the firſt does from the 3a 


- *.GOLD; the moſt weight, moſt 
perfect, molt valuable, and leaft po+ 
eG — — 221327 
- + Mofaick Gold, that which is ap- 
plicd Packs on a proper Ground: 
diſtributed into Squares, Lozenges, 
Sc. Part of which is ſhadow'd to 
heighten the reſt. of 02 
* Shell Gold, that uſed by Illus 
miners, who with a common Pen; 


may write in Gold. *'Tis made of 
Leaf Gold, reduced to an impalpable 
Powder, by grinding on a Marble. 


1 GORGE, in Architect. the nar- 
toweſt Part of the Dorick and Tub 
can Capital, lying between the Aſ⸗ 
tragal, the Shaft of the Pillar; and 
Gorge of a Chimney, the Part 
e e Coveribi of tie Mantle 
and the Chambranle. 
„ GOTHICK; Gothic Architecture, 
is that which is far remov'd from 
the Manner and Proportions of the 
Antique, having its Ornaments wild 


and chymerical, and its. Profiles in- 


correct, and che whole maſſive, cum- 
berſome and unweildy, and the ve- 
ry contrary of that noble and ſimple 
Manner of the ancient Greek. and 
Roman Architecture. This Manner 
of Building came originally from 
the North, whence it was brought 
by the Goths into Germany, and has 
ſince been introduced into other 
Countries; and this is called, Ihe 
ancient Gothick. [The modern Go- 
thick runs into the contrary Ex- 
treme, and is known by its Diſpo- 
ſition, and by its affected Lightneſs, 
Delicacy, and over- rich, and even 
whimſical Decorations; as many of 
our Cathedrals in England witneſs, 


in the Abundance of Windows, Ro- 


ſes, Croſſes and Figures, with which 
every Iaterſtice is cramm d.] 


portion d to the Height, or Thi 
neſs, and which, a8 is 


muſt be a Rule for the new. Ser 
Glu 33 J r e dT 
1 GOUGE,-a. Kind of half-roynd 


hollow Chizzel, | of different 14 


uſed by Joiners, Carpenters, 
ſons, 5. in cutting of round Holes 
in Wood or Stone. 
* — ang Lat. in Architec- 
ture, an Aſcent Ste ps, particu- 
larly that from 1 Cloiſter to the 


Choir in ſome Churches. In Paint- 
ing, tis an inſenſible C of 
ORG, by diminiſhing —_ 

g. A f 

GRANARY, a Place to lay 
Corn in. Sir H Wotton adviſes 
to make it toward the North, a8 
much as may be; becauſe that 


ter is moſt cool and temperate. 
Mx. Worlidge faith, That the beſt 


Granaries are built of Brick with 
ht in the 


Quarters of Timber wr 

Inſide, whereto to nail t 
with which the Inſide of the Gra- 
nary muſt be lined fo cloſe. to the 
Bricks, that there be no room for 
Vermine to ſhelter themſelves. There 


may be many Stories one above ano- .- 


ther, and let them be near the one 


to the other; for the ſhallower the 
Corn lieth, the better, and it is the 


eaſier turned, which it muſt be 


ſometimes. 


Some have had rwe nd | 
one above the other, and filled the 


upper with Wheat, or other Corn, 


2 gee wer Fa, 3 +4 


n 
U | 


- 
- 


{ 


\ 


ö 


> * 
4 


again int 
which is a 
Corn. 1 — 


Gravity in any 
— — of a Fluid, in which 


| baer Bock 


the Floor, by which the Corn def 80 
cended into the lower one, like the 


Sand in an *Hour-glaſs, and when 


it was all come down rd the low- 
er — A. 

o the upper one; and ſo it 
pt cotitinually | in Motion, 
vation to one 


A wine Gan N full of 10 100 
. may keep Corn "long 
A0 from the Latin Word 
Grana, a Building which hath Barns, 
Stables, Stalls, - and other neceſlary 


Places for Husbandry. v 


+ *: GRAPHICE, Gr. the Art of 
Painting, Limning or Drawing. 
6 LAPHOM R, a mathe- 
matical Inſtrument, being half a Cir- 
cle; divided into 80 ees, with 


2 Ruler, Sights and Compaſs in the 
Middle, for meaſuring Heights, Cc. 
+ GRATES. Seo Iron, No. 4 
+GRATICULATION, «Dau ht 

or Deſign, divided into Squares, like 

Grati 

Tees 


—— for diminiſhing the 


eby. 

+ GRAVITATION, the Exer- 
viſe of, + * 

7 GRAVITY, a Law' of Nature, 

diſcover'd by Sir [aac Newton, 

being the Conatus, or Tendency of 

er towards the Center the 


Earth. 
* Accelerate Gravity, its Force as 


DIES eee 


tradtin * 


71 'Re 1 the Exceſs of 


Body, above the ſpe- 


it is. 
F Specifich or apparent Gravity, the 


. Wei Weight of any natural Bo- 


{whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed 
2 all others. 
in Hydroſtaticks, the 
gravitating in Fluids. 
Man Laws 0 Gravity, and its 


this upper one ud. hall kae in” 


it Was then carried ap Iv 


S © OTE 
„ Great Circles 


6 > 


uinoctial, TW 
* GREEK ; -ycwvriing.ed 
1 that where after two Stones 


have berry laid; euchof which makes 
a Courſe, another making two Cour- 
ſes, is laid at the End, all thro! the 
Building. This is called dowbl# Build. 
ye rig . is not only 
Ames of ſame Courſe one 
with another, but alſo of one Courſe 
with another. b 
1 GREEN-houſe, 2 Gardenthouſe 
for' preſerving ſuch Exoticks as will 
not bear the Cold of our Climate. 
It ought to have à dry Situation, 
and towards the South Sun, or at 
leaſt 8. Weſt, and the Front to be 
built with a Sway; to collect and 
fetain the Ra he Sun ay long 
as poſſible, Erde other Requiſites 


ol a Green-houſe, being a Subject 
me. rather "Gardening 4 
it 


than 
, we tefer to Mr. Miller's 
rdeners Dictionary. IS 
© * GREENING, dolly Plumbers, 
the rubbing of new Sheet. lead, where 
it is to be ſolder d, with any green 
bf king ay prevents the Sol- 
taking -_y wm but where 


7 S of Colews," Se 
Painting, 
* GROOVE. See Grove. 
+ GROTESQUE, « whimſical or 
lous Figure in Painting or Car- 
ving. Sce Antick, „r 
GROUND; to build on. See 
Foundation, Numb. II. 5. 1, 2, Þ + 


5, and G. 

Ground, in Painting, the Colouts 
os whlich the Piece is deo de grawa 
or pourtra | 

1 oy Ground: | 


Eage of a 


4. What. 


A Piece of Ground which a Build- 


2 


ing is to be erected 


. Of Valuing.) Sec Foundations. 


Numb. z. 1 
Ground-plate, with Architects, the 


outmoſt Pieces of Timber, 'ying on, ( 
ned in- 


or near the Ground, and fra 
to each other with Mortiſes and 
Tenons: Alſo the Trimmers for the 
Stair-caſe, and Chimney-way, See 
. GROVE, or Groove, a Term uſed 
by. Jaws, to lignify the Channel 
is made by their Plow in the 
ing? Stile, or Rail, 
Cc. for receiving their Pannels in 
Wainſcotting, &c. N 
* GROUNDSELL.. See Sell | 
1 GROUP, in 2 and Sculp- 
ture, a Combination of Figures rela- 
ve to one another. 1 
＋ Group of Columns, when there 
are more than two join d together. 


* Growp, (in regard to the Clair 


Obſcure) is Bodies of Figures, in Y 


which the Lights and Shadows are 
ſo diffuſed, that they ſtrike the Eye 
together as at one View. 
- * GRUPPA, @ Cluſter of Figures, 
as Cherubims Heads, ee. ſo cloſk, 
that none of the intire Figures can 
be diſcerned. 4 

+ GULA, in Archit. the Neck, 
or narrower Part of a Pillar; alfo 
a wavy Member, whoſe Contour 
reſem the Letter S, called an 
Ogee; and ſometimes the Entabla- 
_ of which it is the firſt Mem- 


+ GUNTER': Line, of Mr. Edw. 
Gunter, Geometry Profe ſſor of Greſ- 
ham College; alſo called the Line 
of Numbers, put upen the common 
two- fat Rules uſed. by Carpenters, 
Joiners, Cc. for performing Arith- 
metical | 


_ GUTTHA£. See Architrave, No. 6. 
GUTTERS. Is What.] Thoſe 
which we ſhall here treat of, are 


call Parallel) there are three Sorts 
which are cover'd with Lead ; for, 


which meet 5 Or, ſecond- 
ly, A Gutter where a Building bath 
a Cantaliver, or - modilion Corgice 
which projects 1 f Foot, or two. 


et cover d with Lead. * ird 
Sort of theſe parallel Guter, ure in 
thoſe Roofs that are flat, com 
called Platforms, where are alſo 
Gutters for the Water that runs 
from the Platform to deſcend to, 
which is from thence conveyed: off 
rom the Building, either by Spouts 
or Pipes. | 

by venice Gutter, I mean 
one as is made by two 


: 


if 

< 

: 

5 
tr 
ny 
FEE 


in other Words, it is made 
End of one Roof joining 
Side of another: As for Exam 
a Building be erected in the 
of a Roman L, tis then c 
to have one Gutter on the Infid: 
the L; but if it reſembles a 
hath two Gutters, but if 
then 4. Theſe Gamers alſo 
two Sorts, viz. Either Lead or 
Of which we hall ſpeak in 
Order, Gt 

3. 


23252515 
assai 


8 


to 
Lead 
not 
Be- 
ob- 
ſer near 
vis. 
by ec 
af 
. 
on that 
one wi reach 
them, ſodder them ; 
for whi a Channel is cut 
croſs boards at the End 
of the where the Soddering 
aſt be; and into this Channel they 
EIS Rado. of dork. the 
Sheets (that are to meet there) into 
the Channel; which, when they 
have done, there will remain a lit- 


5 
ID 
5 
= 
= 


Lead which they commonly 
uy in Gutters, is that which weighs 


= 


is contin} 


FE 
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again; 
that he works to and fro from righ 


inning to lay one Tile on one Part 
of the Roof (it matters not which 
Part firſt) the one Corner juſt in the 
Middle of the Gutter, and then they 

of 


lay another on the other Pare 
the Roof, with its Corner juſt in 
the Middle of the Gutter alſo; ſo 
that the Corner of the ſecond Tile 
with the firſt; and 
then lay another Tile in the Gutter, 
with its Corner (as it were) be- 
_ 625 other two, and to them: 
ving ſo done, they perſiſt in their 
Work, and lay 1. on each Part 
of the Roof, as tcfore, and another 
betwixt them in the Gutrer: After 
this Manner they go on with their 
Work, till they — finiſhed the 
Gutter : And this is what they call a 
three point Gutter ; for there always 
come three Points (or Angles) of 
Tiles together (viz. one Angle of 
three diſtin Rules) which makes 
it very uniform and handſome. You 
are here to note, That only three 
Inches ſquare of the middle Tile is 
viſible (it the Gage be 7 2 


. 
. 
. 
. 


8 

the net Row of Tiles"above' t. 
Tho theſe Gutters àre very hand- 
ſome, and, if well done, very fecure 
alſo; yet if they let the Water into 
the Houſe (by reaſon of ſome Stop- 
page, or broken Tile in the Gutter) 
they are very troubleſome to mend. 

4- Of meaſuring Gutters.) In dif- 
ferent Parts there are diverſe Cu- 
ſtoms, of meaſuring Vallies, or Gut- 
ters in Tiling: For, r 

Firſt, At ſome Places, as at Lon- 
don, they ſeldom, if ever, allow a- 
ny thing for the Gutters, but include 
it with the reſt of the Roof, at flat 
and half. And I know ſome Work- 
men at Tunbridge- Mell. never de- 
mand any other, but only as it is 
included in the plain Meaſure ; 


which is an Area found by Multi- 


plication of twice the Length of the 
Rafters, by the Length of the Bail- 
ding. Or, which is the fame thing, 
Of en it is 3 Pitch) the Flat and 4 


t. | 
© "Secondly, In laying of Gutters 


with Concave-tiles, the Workmen 
in ſome Parts of Suſſex and Kent, 
have a Cuſtom to be allowed fo 
many Feet more than the plain Mea- 
ſure, as there are Gutter tiles . (and 


 -aIfo including Corner-tiles, Ridge- 


tiles, Dorman-tiles) in the whole 
Roof. OC 
Thirdly, At ſome other Places, I 
know they claim ſo many Feet more 
to le added to the Plain - meaſure, as 
the Gutters (and alſo Corners) are 
in Length, including Gutters at the 
Sides of Dormans and Lutherns, if 
there be any Dorman-tiles uſed. 
Fourthly, In ſome Places the 
Workmen claim a Cuſtom of ha- 
ving double Meaſure for Plain-tile 
(eſpecially Three-Point ) Gutters, c. g. 
If there were but 1 Gutter in a 
Roof, and this Gutter 15 Feet long, 
then their Cuſtom is to have 30 
Feet more than the Area of the 
Roof amounts to; and this Method 


Wein 
U | 
ſome Workmen claim-4s 4 Cuſtom 
in both Sorts of Garrers with, Plain-' 
tiles. Either of theſe Plain-cile-pur- 
ters, ate cheaper to the Maſter Null- 
der, than Concave ones; Pecauſt 
Plain- tiles are cheaper than 'Gutter= 
tiles, being not above 4 Fart of the 
Price in many Places. And then 4. 
gain, in caſe the Workman he = 
owed ſo many Feet more (than the 
Area of the Roof) as there ar& Gut 
ter- tiles, that Will be 3 as mu 
more as the double Ire}; for 
it be gaged ſo flight as 8 Inches, 
then in a Gutter of 15 Feet fon 
there would be 45 Tiles, whic 
will be reckon'd 45 Feet; whereas 
at wo & 25 it did amount ta- 
but 10 * 0 F 
Fifthly, 1 find there is yet ang» 
ther * of computing double Meas 
fure ; fot” the Account of which 1 
will refer you to Slating, Ne, f. 
At London, Plain; tiles are uſed much 
for Gus. f 
[To what our Author Mr. Neve 
has ſaid; with regard to 8 , we 
ſhall add one Obſervition, This th 
ſhould always have a full Quirter 
an Inch to a Foot for Drip: The 
Length of the Lead from Fall to 
Fall, moreover,” ſhould never be 
more than 14 Feet; and the Solder- 
ing croſs 'the Gutter, is always to 
be avoided.) R men 


GUTTERING, in e 
commonly done by the lineal * 
which ſome Londoners value at 1 rs 
viz. Materials and Work manſſip. 

ORE 1. _ Are 

adrangular Figures, iſt | 
ns; ſtraight Sides of hard F 
10 J Inches long, and of twe Cit- 
cular Sides, one Convex, the other 
Concave, the convex Side is about 


14 Inches, and the Concave one 4 


bout two Inches. Theſe. Tiles are 
laid with their broad Ends and h 
low Sides upwards. "$4 
2. Of their Weight.) 100 of theſe 
Tiles, whoſe Dimenſions were 10 
Ingnches 


dk A. 4 — TR _ 


bes. AT. 


r WT TT ITY 


9. 0 
A 
Inches om the ſtraighit Edges, 14 In- 
ches on the convex 
when preſſed. down flat, as in t 
Mould, and two'Inches at the con- 
cave Edge, and about à Inch thick, 
—.— about 321, wy 5 gs 
ence 1000 weigh a- 
— 8 or 3220 i, which is 
 near\29"'C. Weight. So by Con- 
ſequence about 682 would be 
Tuniweght. » TEE 


ab ki a 2 they are ſold 
ati\between 10 and 15 5. per 1003 
in ſome Places their conſtant Price 
is 14+ per Piece, or 12 3. per Hun- 
* GYPSUM, a tranſparent Stone, 
which becomes very hard, and will 
take a tolcrable Poliſh, like Marble, 
ſo as to deceive an incurious Eye. 
A ctirious Piece of Moſaic Work, is 
compos d- of G 
Kiln, pounded in a Mortar, and fine- 
ly fifted;-which falls not far ſhort 
of the natural Stones for Durable- 
neſs and Vivacity, and has this Ad- 
vantage, that it admits of continued 
Pieces of Painting of intire Com- 
partments, without any viſible Join- 
dug. - 
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, calcind in a, 


H 


be With a Daſh on the Top 
> (thus H) was anciently 
uſed to denote 200,000. 

HACK. See Bricks, No. 12. 

HAIR, i. e. Bullocks Hair, uſed by 
Plaiſterers, in white Mortar; ſee 
Mortar, N®. 4. 

The Price of Bullocks Hair is va- 
rious, according to, the Plenty or 
Scarcity of it. At ſome Places in 
Kent, I have known it fold for 7 d. 


Jr Buſhcl, and in Suſex, for 10 d. ber 
aud 12 4. ſo that its Price by the 


Horſe Load, which is 60 Buſhels, 
is from 30 3. to 3 l. 


Lou may 
allow h to be three times 
the Breadth: 
this laſt 

beautiful and convenient. > ' 

As to the Heighth of Halls, it 
may be þ of the th, or about 
16 or 18 Feet in noble Buildings. 

In great Buildings, the Hall, 
and other Rooms of the firſt Story 
may be arched, by which Means 
they will become much handſomer, 
and leſs ſubject to Fire: The Heighth 
is found by dividing the Breadth of 
the Hall into fix Parts, and five of 
thoſe ſhall limit the Height of the 
Room from the Floor to the under 
Side of the Key of the Arch. {Ia 
Edifices of Grandeur and — * 
cence, when placed in the middle of 
the Building, it is called a Salon.] 

HAMMER, a wel-known 
Tool, of different Forms and Sizes, 
— to the gifferent — 
as Joiners, Carpenters, Plaiſterers, 
ly c.) that uſe them. 

HANCES, or Hanſes, the End of 
elliptical Arches. See Arches, No. 6. 

* HAND, in Painting, the Style 
or Manner of this or that Maſter. 

_ + HANDSPIKE, 2 wooden Le- 
ver for moving of heavy Things. 

HANS eus, See — 

* HAPSE, a Catch or Bolt of 
a Door. = 
* HARMONICAL Avrithmetick, 
ſo much of the Theory of Num- 
bers, as relates to the making the 
Compariſon, Reductions, Oc. of 
muſical Intervals; which, in order 
to the finding out the mutual Re- 
lations, & c. are expreſsd by Num- 

| 


* Harmonical Diviſion 4 Line, 
in Geom, ſuch a Diviſion, as that 
the whole Line is to the one of the 


Extreams, 


Colours of a — 


eee — 4 


Bas 
pre 


a 


the former, the Union or Con- 
nexion of the Figures, with reſpect 
to the Subject of Performance. 

* HASP, a Faſtening for a Door, 
Window, c. See Hapſe. 

* HATCH, a Half-door, 
rally grated, and often with iron 
Spikes at the Top. 

* To Hatch, in Drawing, to draw 
ſmall Stroaks croſs-ways with a Pen, 
for ſhadowing. 

* HATCHET, 2 little Axe, prin- 
cipally uſed by Joiners, &. * the 
Axe is by abe c. for clea- , 
ving and rou Work. 

HEAD, - Mechanicks, the up- 
per Parts of artificial Bodies. 

+ Head, in Architecture, an Or- 
nament of Sculpture or carved Work, 
often —— as the Key of an Arch, 
Plat- band 

HEADS, a Term uſed by Brick- 
_—_ by which they mean half a 

in Length, — to the full 
Breadth of N a Tile ; theſe they uſe to 


lay at the Eaves of a Roof. 


HEADING Architrave. See Ar- 


cbitrave, No. 2. 


HEALING, the covering of the 
Roof of any Building ; which is of va- 
rious Kinds, viz. 1. Lead. 2. Tiles, 
8. Slate. 4. Horſham Stone. F. 
Shingles. 6. Reed. 7. Straw. An 
Account of all theſe Sorts. of Heal- 
- you may find ander the Heads 

Lead, Tiles, &'c. See alſo (for 
Straw) Thatching. 

HEAR TH-ftones. See Fire-ſlones. 

HEEL, an inverted Ogee. See 


777 HEIGHT, the third Dimenſion 


* HELTCOMETRY,or Hel 
an Art teaching to draw or meature 
ſpiral Lines upon a Plane, and be- 
their reſpective Pro 
1 — a 


2 
* are or red 


offendi 
—. 7 


Flower of the Corinthian 
The Word is Greek, and 
Kind of Ivy, whoſe Stalk is rwif 
ted like the Vine. 

2 HEMI, 5 half, * uy 

Hemi-Cycle, i. e. an 
in Architecture, a Vault in — 
of a Cradle. Alſo fach Arches, 
Frames, or Sweeps of Vaults, as 

conſiſt of a perfect Semicircle, 

+ HEMISPHERE, half a Globe 
cut by a Plane thro' the Center, 
The conſpicuous Hemiſphere is ſo 
much of he Heavens as is vilible 
above our Horizon. 

* HENDECAGON, a Figure in 
Geom. that has 11 Sides, and 11 
Angles. 

* HEPTAEDRON, in Geom. a 
Figure that has 7 Sides. 

+ HEPTAGON, a geometrical Fi- 
gure of 7 Sides, and 7 Angles, 

* HERMETICK Column. Sec 
Column, 34. 

* HETERODROMOUS, a Stati- 
cal Term for the common Vectis or 
Lever, which has the Hypomo- 
chion placed below the Power and 
Weight: Such are the Prong and 
Dung-fork, whoſe dee ones 5 


r 


1 
P 


Zs FFT Fab au BY 7 


* 8 # 
b 


- 


e 
are double 


0” Motors wes Leg ver, Per 
tual, the Wheel, Wiadlaſs, wil 


And all Pin- 
en'd to Blocks, {o 


the outermoſt of Wind-mills, 

* HETEROGENEAL Bodies, in 
Mechan. thoſe whoſe Denſity is un- 
equal in different Parts of their Bulk. 

* Heterogeneal Light, ae. 
to Sir 1/aas Newton, that + whic 
conſiſts of Rays of differing Degrees 
of Refrangibility. 


| Water-mills, g5c. 


4 Heterogeneal Numbers, in Arithm, 
ſuch as contutt of Integers and Frac- fr 


tions. 
* eee Quantities, ſuch as 
FT 0 or excecd others. 
etgrogeneal Surgs, in > 


fuk as haye different radical Signs. 


+ HEXAEDRON, Gr. a ſolid 


metrical. Figure, conſiſting of 
s t Sides. 


Pee. in Geom, a Figure 


with x equal Sides and Angles. 


HEXAST'YLE, a Building with 6 


Columns 8 Fri | 
- BINGES. 1. What) Are theſe 


ellafy 1 iron Inſtruments b 


1 5 all Doors, Lids o — 


ſts, Trunks, Sc. open, ſhut, or 
2. The Sorts or Kings.) The of 


cies of Hinges are many, viz. 


Box, Butts, Caſement, Lanca 200, 
and ſqoorh fled; Caſting, Cheſt black, 


Lancaſhire, ARE filed; Nach, Desk, 
_Dove-tails, Eſſes, Folding, 
| W ab ng No ee ware ſhoe, 


Garnets, 


ghry-long, 


ty-ſhort, Lamb- 
bias Port, 8 f 


ncaſbire, Side- 


ſmooth - filed, Side with Tiling Joints, 
| Lancaſhire, and ſmoo 
with Squares, rw Scuttle, Shut- 
tor, Lauc 


th filed, Side 


ire, and {ſmooth filed, 
tall, Fra of ſundry Sorts, Joints 


Lanca/hi en-Ware, with Ha 


Ben 


ä exe pan, 


en- -ware-{| 


Nenner. | 


b 


* 111 
oh ds Price. 93 Wal Pres of 
fore. Bry are bee fl; . r | 


utts, of which there are dif- 


Ms Sizes and Fries, » 

2 4. RE 44 e 
2. Bed-hinges, — 5 to 7 . 

per Doz. 


oF, Box-hinges, from 12 d. to 4 4. 
per Doz. 
4. — Small braſs ones, rom 11. 
to 2 5. 6 4. per Doz. 
7 cop from 12 4. to 4 #4. 
* n Hooks and Hinges, Cc. per th 
from 3 4.4 to 4 d. 
b bag, from 1 4. to 10 4. 
e Das 


. not * 3 right or "hens 
Angle, but a very — * 25 3 
by Con ern 325 21 to 
ſquare at an bevel at 
every one 0 10 8 = which is 

et more, K Rafters but a og 
5 5 * commonly have F. 


them Or Rafte 
a Sleeper pil te ll pe 


and Sleepers 7 ue almgſt the 
only the $ Wc lie in the V. 
22 join at N Top with To 
70 But tho E or Planes, 
— ich make the Back of the Hip, 
are the ny es Sy 4 Sleeper. 
2. Back of a H c proſe 
thoſe two Superkc ies, or Planes on 
the A * the Hip, vrhich lie 
Par oth in re of their 
Lengra and Wee the Su- 


cies of the ad Si | 
25 of the Roof. aa oe od 


Hip-Mould.] By this ſome mean 
gs fc as 4 Beet sf the me 
1. hut 


—— 


we mean ſuch H 


elſe multiply 
Breadth and ; or the Breadth b 


9 
HI 


but- others inderitcad it to mean 


L * * 9 
n 
o 
G "2 


1 WY "IIS L, * 
16 f 
- 6 o 
G * 
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4. Of finding the Lengths and Backs 


the Prototype, or Pattern (which is of Hips, Sleepers, &c. in ſquare Frames.] 
commonly made of a Piece of thin And alſo of the Rafters, Diagonals, 


Wainſcot) by which the Back and 
Sides of the Hip are ſet out. 


half Diagonal and Perpendicular ;'ſee 
this brief analogical Table; ſaying, 


Feet - | 
15 00 Ten of the Rafter. 
18 oo Ten of the Hip. 
As 20 411 185 : : Breadth of the Houſe : & Perpendicular, 
#28 28 Diagonal. 
16 63 Neareſt Diſt. 
At Foot 38 22 1 
Hip An At To 1 28 & Rafter Angles at & % 4 5? 
N gs J fe 1. 50 . | d 9 


The Angles are always the ſame 
in all ſquare Frames that are true 
7 Rogg] Such a Roof, as hath 

. Hi . ch a Roof, as hat 
WE 70400 heads, nor Shread- 
head, or Jirkin-head 1 which 

s as are 
both Gable and Hip at the fame 
End; for 'tis a Gable, or upright 
as high as the Collar-beam, and 
then * are two ſhort Hips which 
ſhut up with their Tops to the Tops 
of a Pair of yet 7 Country 
Carpenters call Singlars.) For a Hip- 
Roof hath Rafters as long, and with 
the Angles at the Foot, gc. at the 
Ends of Building, as it hath at the 
Sides, and the Feet of the Rafters 
on the Ends of ſuch Buildings as 
have ot Ars ſtand on the ſame 
Plane (viz. Parallel with the Hori- 


on) and at the ſame Heighth from 


the Foundation with the Rafters on 


the Sides of the Roof. Theſe Hip- | 


Roofs, ſome call Italian Roofs. | 
6. Of meaſuring Hip-Roofs.) If 
they are 4, or true Pitch, as it is 


commonly called; then *tis only to 
multiply the Length of the Building 
by the Breadth, and to the Area thus 


found, add half as much more; or 
the Length by the 


three ways will produce the flat and 
, which is equal to the Content of 
the Roof in plain Meaſure, if there 
be nothing allowed for Hips and Val- 
lies: But if the have no Cor- 
nice, but the Rafters have Feet, then 
they muſt be added, and alſo the 
Eaves-board in a Bill of Meaſurg- 


* 
* i 


ment. | 

Or to meaſure ſuch a. Joo you 
may multiply the Length of it by 
the Length of the Rafter, and it 
ſhall give you half its Content; or 
elſe multiply the Length of the 
Building by twice the Length of the 
Rafter; and then you will have the 


whole Content. 


. See Corner- tiles, or Tyles, 
0. V. | 
* HISTORICAL Column. Sec 
Column, 32. 1 
* HISTORY, in Painting, a Pic- 
ture compoſed of divers Figures, re- 
preſenting ſome Tranſactions paſt.” 
* HOD, among Bricklayers, a 
Sort of Tray, for carrying . 
* HOLD-fafi, an Iron of diffe- 
rent Shapes for faſtening up Shelves, 
Cupboards, & cc. againſt brick or 
ſtone Walls. Alſo, an Iron-Hook, 
ſhaped like an 8, faſtened into a 
Wall, for its Support. 5 
HOLLOW, a Term in Architec- 


the Length and +, either of theſe ture, by which is meant a con- 
—_— cave 


2 8 


0 
cave Mould being about a Qua- 
drant of a ſome it is 
call d a Caſement, by others an 
Abacus, 
Hollow Column. See Column, 25. 
+ HOLLY. This Wood is excel- 


' lent for Bars of Doors, Handles of 


Tools, Bowls, c. Tis the whiteſt 
of all hard Wood, and is for that 
Reaſon uſed in Inlaying; as alſo b 
the Engraver, Turner, and Mi 

wright. For its Culture, ec. ſee 
Mr. Miller's Gardeners Dictionary. 

„ HOLOMETER, Gr. a Mathe- 
matical Inſtrument, univerſally ſerv- 
ing for all Sorts of Meaſures, on 


Earth, and in the Heavens. 


* HOMOCENTRICK, Gr. Con- 
centrical, having the ſame Center. 
* HOMODROMOUS Leaver, in 
Mechan. ſuch a one, where the 
Weight is in the Middle, between 
the Power and the Fulcrum, or vice 
verſa. f 

* HOMOGENEAL, of the ſame 
Kind or Nature; in Oppolition to 
Heterogeneal ;- ſo 


* Homogeneal Light, in Opticks, 


is that whoſe Rays are all of one 
Colour and Degree of Refrangibility, 
without Mixture of others. 

Fas Homogeneal Numbers. See Num- 


* Homogeneal Surds, in Algebra, 
are ſuch as have one common radi- 
cal Sign. 

+ HOMOLOGOUS, Agreeableneſs 
or Likeneſs to one another; ſo 

+ Homologous Duantities or Mag- 
nitudes, -in Geom. are ſuch as are 
proportional to one another. 

HOOKS, are neceſſary Utenſils for 
ſeveral Purpoſes in Buildings, Cc. 
They are of various Sorts; ſome of 
Iron, and others of Braſs; as 1. Ar- 
mour-hooks (generally of Braſs) to lay 
up Arms upon. 2. Caſement-hooks. 
55 Chimney-hooks, which are made 

th of Braſs and Iron, and of diffe- 
rent Faſhions: Braſs. ones I have 
known ſold from 25. to 2 5. 6 d. 


HO 

per Pair, the Iron ones from 12 d. 
to 1 s. 6 d. per Pair, their uſe is to 
ſet the Tongs and Fire-ſhovel againſt. 
4. Curtain-hooks. 5. Hooks for 
Gates, c. Theſe are from 3 d. 
to 4 d. per 5. 6. Double-line-hooks, 
lar ge ſi Ta _ Single-line Hooks, 
large and ſmall. 8. Tenter-hooks, of 
various Sorts, viz. 2 d. 3 d. 4 d. 
6 d. 10 d. 20 d. and 40 fl. 

* Hook-Pins, in Architecture, taper 
Iron Pins, with a Hook-Head, to 
pin the Frame of a Roof or Floor 
together. | 

* HORIZON, that Circle which 
limits our Sight, and. may be con- 
ceived to be form'd by ſome great 
Plane, or the Surface of the Sea. 

* HORIZONTAL Dial, 'one 
whoſe Plane lies parallel to the Ho- 
rizon. | F 
* Horizontal Line, a Line on a Plane 
drawn parallel to the Horizon. 

* Horizontal Plane, in Perſpective, 
a Plane parallel to the Horizon, paſ- 
fing thro' the Eye, and cutting the 
perſpective Plane at right Angles, 

* Horizontal Projection, a Projection 
of the Sphere, upon the Plane of 
the Horizon, 

* HOROPTER, in Opticks, a a 
right Line drawn thro the Point ef 
Concourſe, parallel to that which 
Joins the Center of the Eye. 

* HOROSCOPE, the whole Af 
trological Figure of the 12 Houſes 
in the Zodiack, 

* HORSE, with Carpenters, a 
Piece of Wood, jointed acrofs two 
other icular ones, to ſupport 
the Boards, or Planks, which make 
Bridges over ſmall Rivers. 

HORSHAM-ſftone. 1. What.) Is 
a Kind of thin broad Slate of a 

iſn Colour, formerly much uſed 
in ſome Parts of Suſſex (where the 
Town of Horſham is lituated) to heal, 
or cover Churches and great Houſes. 
It is laid of different Sizes, wiz. 
from 8 or 9 Inches, to 24 or more 
in Length, Breadth, gc, and is com- 

Y 2 . monly 


| HO | 
monly ffofti half an Inch, to an 
Inch thick. | | 

4. Price, The Value differs ac- 
cording to the Diſtance from the 
Quark, dir. From 10 to 20 f. per 
Load, I hive known a Load of 
them Jaid in for 17 or 18 ,. at 18 
or 20 Miles diſtance from the Quar- 
ry. A Load bf theſe, will cover a- 
bout + of a x} 
3. Of Laying.) The Price of Lay- 
ing a Square and Pointing (which is 
ſinking Mortar under the lower 
=o in new Work, is 5 or 6 5. 
But to rip it from old, and new lay 
and point it, not Jeſs than 6 or 7 5. 
per Square, which is the loweſt I 

er knew it done for. | 


Of the Weight of this Sort of 


min? A Square of this Kind of 
covering will weigh about 33 or 34 
C. Weight: Whereas, a Square of 
Tiling weighs not above 16 or 17 
C. Weight. Nay, not above 18 C. 
Weight, if it be gaged at 6 Inches, 
and the Tiles not exceeding 10 In- 
ches long, and in many Places fall 
Mort ot that, b | 


F. Of the Properties of this Sort of 


overing.) This Sort of Healing is 
dearer an Tiles; a Square of which, 
is but from about 23 5. to 30 6. or 
as ſome, from 24 to 28 3. whereas 
a Square of 1 with Horſham- 
fone, vill be worth from 32 5. to 
38 . And beſides, the Roof ought 
to be conſiderably ſtouter and ſtron- 
ger, becauſe a Square of this Sort 
pf Stone is aln:oſt as heavy again as 
a Square of Tiling ; but then they 
are far more durable than Tiles, 
which makes ſome Recompence tor 
the Charge. 

HOUSE. 1. What.) A Habita- 
tion or Dwelling, wherein Men pre- 
ſerve themſelves and their Goods 
om the Injuries of the Weather, 
and other Inconyeniencies. * 
In treating of this Word, I ſhall, 
iſt, Diſcourlc concerning the Situa- 


* n * a _ 
= N Err T 6 . 
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nne 
0 
tion of a Counriy-hyuſe; dy, Of 
the Groiitid- = of Muſes. 905 
Concerning Bol ding in London. 4t 
and laſtly, Difcogrie of Party-wills 7 
Referring for What may be furt 
neceſſary under this Head, to 
Word . _—_ 

2. e Scite of A Country. houſt 
To E 1 718 ae 
the Situation of 4 Count -houſe, in 
the Word Building, 1 ſhi here add, 
That Woods, as well as Water, ought 
to be near your Country Habitation; 
they being the principal Things that 
adorn a Rural Seat: 
not conveniently ſeat your Howſe ts 
mong the Trees, yet there are but 
few Places, but you may ſpeedily 
raiſe Trees about your Hase; ac- 
cording to the Direction of the in- 
genious Mr. Philip Miller, in his 
Gardeners Dictionary; which we 
have quoted fo far as was neceſſary 
to our Delign; and which the Reader 
will find under their reſpective Heads 
as thoſe of Oak, Elm, Beech, G. ai 
in the Article of Timbef-trets. 


* * — 
** * 
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N 


ly, 


ut if you can- 


It is far better to have 75 


defended by Trees than Hills, for 
Trees. yield a Cooling, Refreſhing, 
Sweet, and Healthy Air, and Shade, 
during the Heat of the Summer, and 
very rauch break the cool Winds and 
Tempeſts from every Coaſt in the 
Winter. The Hills, according as 
they are ſituated, defend only trom 
ſome certain Winds; and if they are 
on the North Side of your Houſe, 
as they defend you fram the cold 
Air in the Winter, ſo they alſo de: 
prive you of the cool refreſhing 
Breezes which are commonly blown 
from thence in the Summer. And 
it Hills are fituated on the South 
Side, it then proyes alſo very in- 
convenient. Belides, they yield not the 
fame Pleaſure to the Eye, as the tall 
Plumps of Trees, and pleafant Graves 
do. Yet Hills which are cloathed 
with Coppices, or otherwiſe im- 


proved, 


- _ ne 
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; the plcalitit Objects, f they 
not too near a . 

Let not your Houſe be tuo low- 
ſeated, leſt you loſe the CODnvenlenc 
of Cellars; but if P cin't av 
Building ou low Gfoünd, fer the 
ft Floor above the Ground, in your 
Hon, the higher, to ſupply What 
you want, to link in ybur Cellar in 
the Ground ;' for ih ſuch lob and 
moiſt Grounds, it cbnduceth much 
to the Dryneſs, and Healthinefs of 
the Alr, to have Cellars under the 
Houſe, ſo that the Floors be govd 
and ctited underneath. | 

Mr. Worlidge juſtly obſerves, that 
Houfes built roo high in Places ob- 
yidus to the Winds, and not well 
defended by Hills, or Trees, require 
more Materials to build them, and 
more Reparations to maintain them, 
and are not ſo commodious to the 
Inhabitants, as the lower-built Hou- 
ſes, which may be made at a much 
eafier Rate, and alſo as compleat 
and —1 as the — le 

the Ground work of Honſes. 
Bulle ies or Houſes, that are not 
above two Stories with the Ground- 
om, and not exceeding 20 Feet to 


* 
% » 


the Raiſon-place, and upon a good 


Foundation, the Length of 2 Bricks, 
or 18 Inches for the heading Courſe, 
will be ſufficient for the Ground- 
Work of any common Structure, 
and 6 or 7 Courſes above the Earth 
to a Water-table, where the Thick- 


. neſs of the Walls are abated (or ta- 


ken in) on either Side the Thick- 
neſs of a Brick, namely, 2 4 In- 
ches. 

But for large and high Houſes, of 
8, 4 or 5 Stories with the Garrets, 
the Walls ought to be from the 
Foundation to the firſt Water-table 

Heading Courſes of Bricks, or 28 
nches at the leaſt, and at every Sto- 
1 a V ater- table, or Taking - in on the 
nſide for the Summers, Girders and 


Joiſts to reſt upon, laid into the 


for the better Bond. 


two Bricks, and thence 


ſo that the ſame be not 


Fi 


H 5 
Middle, ör 4 of the Will t leaſt, 
But 43 for the 
iunermoſt, or Partition Wall, one $ / 
Brick Will be of 4 (WMicient Tick 
neſs: And for the upper Stories 2 
9 Inch Wall will very well ſuffce. 

+ An Aft coritern Gm * 1 
Honſes in London.) t _ | 
lows, is ſo much of the Act only, 
as relates to the Brickliyer-wor 
viz. The Heighths and Numbers of 
Stories, and Thicknefs bf Walls of 
the four ſeveral Rates of Houls, 
VIZ. 

And be it further Enacted, That 
the Honſes of the firſt anũ leaſt Sort of 
Bnilding, fronting By-Streets or Lanes, 


ſhall be of two Stories high, beſides 


cm and . ty 4 Cellars 
ereof be 6 f Fett high, s 
of Wer hinder not ; 2185 2 
ry be 9 Feet high from the ro 
the Ceiling, and the ſecont{ Story Bb. 
9 Feet high from the Floor to the C- 
ing; that all the Will: in Fun and 
Rear, as high as the firſt Story, bs of 
the full Thickneſs of the Length of 
| upwarts tothe 
Garret: of the Thickneſs of one Brick 
and half; and that the Thicknifs 2 
the Garret Walls on the bath Part 

left to the Diſcretion of the Builder, 
7 than one 


Brick a Length; and alſo that the 
Thickneſs of the Party-walls between 
theſe Houſes f the firſt and leſſer Sort 

Buildings be 1 Brick and half as 
ieh as th: ſaid Garrets, and that the 
Thickneſs of the Party- walls i the 
Garret be of the Thickneſs of the 
Length of 1 Brick, at leaſt. 

And be it further Enacted, Thay 
the Houſ. s of the ſecond Sort of Budl- 
ding fronting Streets, and Lanes 7 | 
Note, and the River of Thames, ſha 
conſiſt of three Stories high, beſides 
Cellars and Garrets, as aforeſaid ; 
that the Cellars thereof be ſix Feet 
and an half high (if the Springs bin- 
der not) that the firſt Sto. y — 


HO 
full 10 Feet in Heighth from the 
Floor. to the Ceiling : The ſecond full 
10.Feet : The third g Feet: That all 
the ſaid Walls in Front and Rear, as 
high as the firſt Story, be two Bricks 
and an half thick; and from thence 


ck and an half thick; and the 
Thickneſs of the garret Walls on the 
back Part be left to the Diſcretion of 
the Builder ; ſo that the ſame be not 
« 6 than one Brick thick: And alſo 
that the Thickneſs of the Party-walls 
between every Houſe of this 2 
and larger Sort of Building, be two 
Bricks thick as high as the firſt Story, 
and thence upwards to the Garrets, of 
the Thickneſs of one Brick and an 
ha 


| , That the Houſes of the third 
a? Buildings, ed the high 
. and. principal Streets, ſhall conſiſt of 
aur Stories high, beſides Cellars and 
Garrets, as aforeſaid: That the firſt 
Story contain full ten Feet in Heighth 
from the Floor to the Ceiling, the ſe- 
cond ten Feet and an half, and the 
third nine Feet, the fourth 8 Feet 
and an balf: That all the ſaid Walls 
in Front and Rear, as high as the 
firſt Story be two Bricks and half in 
Thickneſs, and from thence upwards 
ts the garret Floor, of the Thickneſs of 
one Brick and an half : That the 
Thickneſs of the garret Walls on the 
back Part be left to the Diſcretion of 
| the Builder, ſo as the ſame be not leſs 
than one Brick: And alſo that the 
Party-walls between every 1 of 
this third and larger Sort of Building, 
be two Bricks thick as high as the 
frft Floor, and thence upwards to the 
garret Floor, the Thickneſs of one 
Brick and an half. | 
And be it further Enacted, That 
all Honſ.s of the fourth Sort of Build- 
ing, being Manſion-houſes, and of the 
greateſt Bigneſs, not fronting upon a- 
of the Streets, or Lanes, as ajore- 
id, the Number of Stories, and the 
Heighth thereof, ſh 11 be left to the 


to the 22 Floor, of ane 


1 


H O 


r 
ceeds not five Stories. 


Alſo the ſame Act enjoyns, That 
no Timber be laid within twelve In- 
ches of the Fore-ſide of the Chi 


jambs, and that a 77 on t 


Back of any Chimney be laid with a 
Trimmer, at ſix Inches Diſtance from 
the Back: Alſo that no Timber be 
laid within the Tunnel 172 Chim- 
ney, upon Penalty to the Workman, 
for every Default, of 10 s. and 10 6. 
every Week it continues unrt formed. 

Thus far the At, F 

Note, further, When you lay an 
Timber on Brick-work, as Taſſels 
(or Torſels) for Mantle-trees to lie 
on, or Lintels over Windows, _ or 
Templets under Girders or any o- 
ther Timbers; lay them in Loam, 
which is a great Preſeryer of Tim- 
ber; for Mortar eats and corrodes 
the Timber: Likewiſe the Joiſt- 
ends and Girders which lie in the 
Walls, muſt be loamed all over to 
preſerve them from the -corroding 
of the Mortar. Some Workmen for 
this Purpoſe pitch the Ends of the 
Timber that be in the Walls; but 
the beſt way to preſerve the Ends 
of ſuch Timber in the Walls, is to 
let them be expoſed to the Air, and 
have nothing to touch them. 

5. Concerning Party-Walls.] Mr. 
Leybourn obſerves, That as the Build- 


ings in London join one upon another, 


and almoſt every ſeveral Houſe hath 
a diſtin& Proprietor, and as the Par- 
liament hath therefore Euacted, That 
the Wall dividing the Proprietor's 
Ground, ſhall be built at the equal 
Charge of both the Owners; it will 
not be unneceſſary to ſhew how 
theſe Party- walls are to be valued. .. 

All Brick-work of whatever Num- 
ber of Bricks Lengths in Thickneſs, 
is to be reduced to the Thickneſs of 
a Brick and an half, 

About 4500 Bricks, 100 and a 
quarter of Lime, 2 Loads and half 
of Sand, will compleatly raiſe one 
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0 
Rod of Brick work, of a Brick and 
an half Thickneſs. a 


1. 4 . 
Now 4500 Bricks at 16 5. 
8 — - 33 120 
A Hundred and 4 of Lime 
at 10's, per C 
Two Load and + of Sand 
at 3 3. per Load 


$o 12 6 


o 7 6 


— 


In all, 4 12 © 


To which may be added for 
Workmanſhip, 1 J. 8 s. and the To- 
tal will be 6 J. 


So that for every Rod in a Party- 
wall, 3 J. a Piece is to be allow'd, 
and ſo proportionably, for any Num- 
ber of Rods. 

But Note by the way, That the 
Price of the Party-wall may be 
ſometimes more or leſs, according 
as Materials riſe or fall. Thus far 
Mr. Leybourn. I will now add Mr. 
Phillips's Way. 

Now, fays he, having the Di- 
menſions, both in Length and 
Heighth of the Cellar, and all other 
Stories in the Houſe, the following 
Tables will ſhew (according to the 
Thickneſs of the Wall) how many 
/Bricks your Neighbour is to pay for 
towards his Party-wall. To this 
Purpoſe he computes the Charge to 
be about 30 5s. for every 1000 of 
Bricks; but I believe this Price too 
great; and that 25 or 26 5. per 1000 
is very well; but he acknowledges 
that Bricks then were about 18 or 
20 5, per 1000, 

He then proceeds to an Example: 
Suppoſe a Houſe of the 3d Rate, the 
Party-wall thereof being 30 Feet 
long, and you would know how 
many Bricks are to be paid for to- 

s this Party-wall. 

Firſt, meaſure the Cellar where 
the Party-wall is to be two Bricks 
thick, the Length whereof is 30 Feet, 


and the Depth 7; find this Length 


Wo 
in the Side, and the Depth in the 
Top of the Table, and in the Square 
of meeting in the Table for one | 
Brick thick, you will find Bricks to 
be paid for, - - 12314 
Then proceed to the firſt Story, 
which will be likewiſe 30 Feet 
and 10 Feet high, and alſo 2 Bricks 
thick, the fame Table ſhews the 
Allowance for this, - - - 3306 
The ſecond alſo is 30 Feet 
long, and 10 f high, but the Party- 
is to be but a Brick and 
thick, the + whereof is 4 of a Brick, 
and this in the Table of + of a Brick, 
— for 30 Feet long, and 10 Feet 
8 2479 
And for the half Foot more in 
Heighth, - - - - 124 
The third Story is 9 Feet high 
and 30 Feet long, being likewiſe a 
Brick and half thick; and for this 
the Table ſhews the half to pay 
for iti... 24 
The fourth Story is 8 Feet a 
half high, and 30 Feet in Length, 
for the 8 Feet the Table ſhews, 1983 
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and for the half Foot, - 124 


which her, make | 1256 
which are to be paid for the Half of 
the Party-wall, which at 26 3. 
Thouſand, comes to, 16 J. 6s. 64. 

Thus you may ſee what avy Par- 
ty-wall comes to, tho your Neigh- 
bour's Howſe joins never ſo little, or 
much to yours, as readily" as you 
can by CEN the Rod. 

And whereas the Floors of the ſe- 
veral Stories add ſomewhat to the 
Heighth, you may add ſomewhat 
for them according as you find them 
in Thickneſs. +1, 5.44 

Laſtly, For the Garrets, the Walls 
t being but one Brick thick, 


you may take half the Number in 
the Table of one Brick's Thickneſt, 
and add to the reſt of the Account. 
All the Difference that can be be- 
tween Neighbours herein, will be 
rice of Bricks, and the 


Lime, 


about the 
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and Workmanſhip:; but if by ACT. of 
\ eur a onto, hey will arlia 555 is e of . 1 
determine it; but if they do tiog, with Intereſt fr from the Time 
„Jet the fir 14 is ſuſfici- of his Building · Wh, 
Fee y his Werkmen to 
A TABLE for i Brick i in Thickneſs, or the half of 2 Bricks. 
The Walls Heighth'in F cet. 2 
LL | H | WL IF. F. | VE VOL. VIII. IX | X. 
A e 
2 rw | > ＋ | > = | = | — 
— | oo — — — — Wa — I 
$11 33 | 
2| 11] 22 $8 
3] 5] 33 132 
4] 22] 44 | 
522] 55 
331 66 
35 77 
44 88 
. 99 
179 
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1857 | 
1983 
2645 
3306 


1719 2006 


2160 
2314 


3085 
3857 


See more concerning 
Houſes under the Head Archite#; lowi 


Ruildi 


of Head Building, where are det fol- 
Sections, vix. 


alſo a very ample Account under the . 


erations about Buildin 


II. Apho- 
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True Walls Heighth' ia Feet. 


I 1.424 a1 . 33 
1 

2? j 27 | 331-52, 6 

3 71 I 74] MM 
141.27] 33: 66 99 132 
(£1 224 4:33] 128] 195} 
q oj 254} go 994 1494 198 
17129 1161174 231 
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II. Aphoriſms; which are ſubdi- 
vided into ſeven Sections, viz. 1. Si- 


tuation, in reſpect of the whole. 


2. Contrivance, with ſome Precau- 
tions. 3. Receipt, 4. Strength, wich 
Directions about it. 5. Beauty, in 
the Whole and Parts. 6. Form, Fi- 
gure, or Faſhion, and What Figure 
is ſtrongeſt and moſt convenient. 


III. A Compariſon betwixt the 
modern and ancient Way of Build- 
ing in England. 

IV. General Rules to be obſerved 
in Building all Houſes, in City and 
Country. 

V. A Method of ſurveying Build- 
ings, and of taking Dimenſions and 
0 them down in a Pocket- 


book, 


beok, ge. with a Form of a N 
of Meaſurement. 


VI. The Method of meaſuring all a 


| Artificers Works, relating to Build- 
ing of Houſes, c. * 
VII. A Method to value nearly 
_ Sorts of Buildings, great or 
VIII. A Method of Cenſuring 
Buildings, and to judge whether 
firmly compacted, and well contrived, 


for Uie, or Conveniency ; and as to ſa 


its Beauty, whether the 
obſerved a due Symmetry, or | 
portion of the Parts, in reſpect of 
one another, ge. | 


y 19 Car, II. There is to \be # 
between 


IX, Some Directions concerning der 


adviſing with Workmen about the 
Charge of Building any Honſe: And 
how much a Builder (or Gentleman 
that is going to build) is rall 
the wiſer for ſuch Mens · Advice; 
mean if he adviſe with ſuch as are 


to do the Work: Tho' otherwiſe for 


haps he may be well inform'd by 

me ingenious Workmen who un- 
derſtand the ſpeculative Part of Ar- 
chitecture: But of theſe knowing 
Sort of Artificers there are not ma- 
ny, becauſe few Workmen look a- 
ny ſurther than the Mechanical, 
Practick, or working Part of Ar- 
chitecture; not regarding the Ma 
thematical, or Speculative, thinking 
it of little Uſe. This I know to be 
true, becauſe I have heard ſome 
Work ten affirm, That the Theory, 
or Speculative Part of Architecture 
was uſeleſs, becauſe, as they ſay, It 
| - one 2 — 
ome People, to {light ſuch Thi 
as are be 5 hs cd, 
[We ſhall add in this Place, to 
complete this Article, the Subſtance 
of ſeveral Clauſes, in the Acts of 


Parliament relating to Building, to 
Party- walls, to Front and Rear- 
walls, Cc. 


22 Car. II. c. 11. it was enacted, 
That no Foundations ſhall be laid in 
London, till proper Surveyors, ap- 


9 


and Piers ſet out equally on en 
Builder's Ground, and 

builds, ſhall leave 4 Toothing in 1 
Extremes of his Front and 


Flops 
e ſaid Party-wallz, t 
they 1 hl firſt, hol half Cha 
ges of ſuch Party-wall, with Intereſf, 
at 6 |, per Cent. from the firſt Bui 
ing; and direct: Difference: 
be determined. 8 
By an Act 7 Anne, The frft Buil- 
der is to be paid by the Owner of the 
next Houſe, after the Rate of F |. 
r Rod, as ſoon as, he have 
wilt the Party-wall. | | | 
By an AR 11 Geo. II. All ſecond 
uders are forbidden to take the Be- 


2 


. nefit of ſuch Party- wall, or lay any 


Timber, or cut any Holes for He's 
boards, Preſſes, &c. therein, on t 
Penalty 50 l. | ua 
The Thickneſs of Party-walls, by 
Stat. 19. Car. IT. Were to be 4 Brick 
and half in the Cellars and Stories 
above Ground, except the Garrets, 
which were to be of one Brick only : 
But firs: Acts, 5 
0 7 nne, . 
Every 127 
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refer to the Act it ſelf, than give 
an Abſtract of it, which will not 
be of ſufficient Authority to deter- 
mine ſuch a Difference. 


te ſeveral other 
Particulars m the Statutes of 
Charles II. relating to Building, and 
to the Particulars of the four Rates 
of Houſes there laid down, and 
their reſpective Scantlings, &. But 
as theſe Particulars were moſtly tem- 

. incipally the 
after the 
it needleſs 


fore only take Notice of what may 


"== "ey 


Stat. 22 Car. II. No Timber 
be laid within 12 Inches of the 


9 


We might 


; nies ſhall 


Hamel 


carried png and 


. Garrei-floor, and coped with Stone or 
1 


That all aud Backs of Chim- 
art leaft 4 Brick thick, 
from the Cellars to the Roof; that 
the Inſides of ſuch Chimnies ſhalt be 
four Inches, &c. in Breadth ; that all 
ſhall be plaiſter d or pargetted 
within from Top to Bottom; that all 
Chimaies be turned or arched with a 
Trimmer under the Hearths with Brick, 
the G excepted; that no 
Timber be nearer than frue In- 
ches ro any Chimney, Funnel, or Eire- 
place; that all les between the 
Fambs be arched with Brick or Stone, 
and no Wood or Wainſcot affixed to the 
Front of amb, or Mantle-tree, 
nearer than Inches from the In- 
fide : That all Stoves, Boilers, Coppers 
and Ovens, ſhall be 9 Inches at leaſt, 
diflant from the adjoining Houſe.) 

HOUSING, when a Tile or Brick 
is warped, or caſt crooked or hol- 
low . in burning, Bricklayers fay, 
ſuch a Brick. or Tile is Howuſmg, or 
is apt to be Howſmg, or hollow on 
the ſtruck Side (or that which was 
upmoſt in the Mould) and Bricks 
on the con Side. 

Alſo ſome obſerve, That Tiles 
are always ſmootheſt, when burnt 
on the ſtruck Side, by reaſon the 
Sand ſticks to the under Side, which 
they ſtrew on the Stock of the 
Mauld, to prevent the Earth's adhe- 
ring to it. | 

HYDRAGOGY, Gr. a Convey- 
ing of Water from one Place to an · 


+ HYDRAULICKS, the Art of 
making Engines to carry or raiſe 
Water, and all Sorts of Water-works. 


A Part of Staticks, that conſiders 


the Motion ot Fluids. 

* Hydraulick Column, See Co- 
lumn, 10. 

2 2 * HY» 


eines, ſuch as raiſe Water | 
of Ki —.— of the Air. 


* HYDRAULO-Pneumatical En- 


METER, Gr. an In- 
en to meaſure the Gravity, 
Denſity. Velocity, Force, or other 
Property belonging to Water. 

+ HYDROSTATICKS, Gr. that 
Part cf Staticks, that teaches to 
weigh Bodies in Water, &c. to eſti- 
mae their ſpeciſick Graviries. 

* HYDROSTATICAL Balante, 
an Inſtrument contrived for the e2- 
{y and exact finding the ſpecifick 
Gravities of Bodies, either liquid or 
ſolid. 

* HYGRAULICK, Gr. of or 
pertaining to Water- pipes, & c 

* HYGROMETER, or Hygro- 
ſcope, an Inſtrument for meaſuring 
the Moiſture and Dryneſs of the Air. 

* Sratical Hygroſcope, an Inſtru- 
ment for making Diſcoveries of 
Moiſture and the Air, by a Pair of 
Scales. 

* HYGROSTATICKS, Gr. the 
Art of finding the ſpecifick Weights 
of moiſt Bodies. 

+ HYPATHRON, in ancient 
Architecture, a Temple without 
Root or Covering. 

T HYPERBOLA, in Geom. a 
Section of a Cone made by a Plane. 

* Apollonian Hyperbola, the com: 
mon one, in Contradiſtin&ion to, 
 * HYPERBOLOID, i. e. Hyper- 
bol iform Figures of the higher Kind. 

” HYPERBOLICK Space, in 
17 5 that comprehended between 

the Curves of an Hyperbola, and 
the whole Ordinate. 

HYPERTHYRON, Gr. the Lin- 
rel, or Cap-piece of a Door-caſe. 
'Tis alſo uſed to ſigniſy a large Ta- 
ble in Manner of a Frieze above Do- 


Ys c 
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with a rere of fix" cee 


within. 
* HYPOGRUM. in ancient Ar- 


chitect. Cellars, Vaults, of any Parts. 
of aÞB ilding that are under Ground. 
YPOMOCHLION, in Me- 
— the flxed Point of a Body 
ar Engine, or Center of its Mo- 
tion, whereby it is 
in a Ballance the Point on which 


the Beam moves, is the eme. 


chlion. 


* HYPOTHENUSE, in a right - 


angled Triangle, is that Side Rich 


ſubtends the right A 


Freter un 
+ HYPOTH _ Principles laid 


down, as ſuppo 
that from t — the 1 


Eſſects of ſame Phænomenon ma 


be deduced. 


* HYPOTRACHELIUM, im Ar- 


chite&. the Neck, or ſlendereſt Part 


of a Column, next to the Capital; 
or a little Frieze in the Tuſcau or 


Dorick Capital, between the Aſtra- 
gal and Annulets. 


: 


ts. 
* 


"Fas in 9 See Ar- 
chitrave, N®. 

* Fack, is ; in Mechan. 
an Engine to raiſe heavy Wei | 
unwieldy Bulks, for which 


ſe 
one Man can raiſ& mote woith it, than 
ſeveral can do without it. 2 


* TACOB's Staff, a mathematical 
Inſtrument for 
Diſtances. ' ' 

AMBS, or Faumbs, Donr-poſts, 
alſo the upright t Poſts at the Bids 


of Window frames, are ſo calld. ' Ak 


rick Gates. It is often called the ſo, Bricklayers call the upright Sides 


King s- piece. 

„ HYPETHRE, ia Architect. 
two Ranks of Pillars all about, and 
ten at each Face ot any Temple, 


of Chimnies, from the Hearth to the 
Mantle-tree, by this Name. nog 
is a French Word, and few a 


Leg. 


ed, Thus 


0 + BBOQOQ YC awmwnceSnn ot «non nw 


ing Heights and 
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* Draught of the Plan form, or 


— of a ch or other 


Buildi 
Pictures or Images, Paint- 


ings — Freſco; Moſaick-work, c. 


1 en. 4 Deſcrip- 


_ VERS 


I'M 


beatew to. Powder, and wroughtup 


le 2 Paſte, Some are of Opinion. 
that the 


Obeliaks, and 


Columns ſtill remaining in Aer | 


. Parti ot the World, t ae thoſe 
4 Deſcription, 


vaſt Stones, at Stone-henge, on Sali⸗ 
y Plain, were made either ot In- 


or Fuſ ion. 
+ « IMPERFECT Numbers, See 


| 7 . 


* IMPERIAL Table, an- int 
ment for meaſuring Land. 


+ ICOSAEDRON, or J. on, * IMPETUS, in Mec han, the 
Gr. 4 — ſolid . or ded Foree with 2 one Body nes 
by 20 Tr 20 inſt anot 

Sides, _— «a rs T. is ſometimes then 


JET T Eau, 2 Fountain, or the 


Pipe thereof, throwing-up Water in- 
to the Air. See Fowneain. 


„ ILLUMINATE, with Painters, 


n weit or ſet off 
IMAGE, a natural lively Re- 
preſentation of an Object; a Statue 
or Picture. All the Grecian Images 
till the Time of Dadalus were un- 
formed, and of one Piece, ſhav'd 
out of Wood or Stone, That Ar- 
tiſt added two Feet to them, and 
after Ages, when Graving and Car- 
ving were inyented, gave them the 
Form of living Creatures: Yet even 
_ ſach was the Madneſs for An- 
— the ſhapeleſs Lumps of the 
jents were — to the more 
curious Performances of the then 


Moder ks, is the P 
+4 in c t ro- 
R oboe in the Baſe of 
a Convex-glaſs. 
* IMAGERY, Painted or Car- 
ved-work, 
IMB LISHMENTS, Orna- 


ments in Architecture, or ether Sci- 
ences, to ſet- off or adorn a Member 
or Piece. 
IMBOSSMEN T. imboſſed Work, 
a Sort of Carving or Legnviag, 
when the Figures ſtand- out from 
the Plane on which they are made. 
T IMPASTATION, in Mafonry, 


3 Work made of Stuc, or Stone, 


by the Proportions of 


1s: be u Capital of Pilaſters that 
ſupport fan Conformable to 
this Notion is M. Perrault's'Defini- 
tion of it, viz. a Plinth or little 
Cornice, that crowns a Peer, ad 
ſupports the firſt Stone, ' whehce a 
Vault or Arch commences. It comes 
from the Italian, * perm 
or burthen'd with, upon. 
We ſhall add the "follo Rules 
r dividing the Impoſts bf Areches, 
Parts, 
according to ſome ern Au- 
thors. | 
In the Tuſcan nc the Fatia 
hath 3 Parts, the Ogee 1, the Fil- 
err 3. and the Band 
1 +, For the Pro DR. the Fa- 


cia , the O arts, Corona 
and the Who . N 1 


Dorick, Frieze 2, Fillet , Aſtra- 
SS "re 

rona 2, Ogee 1 ojections, Fi 
let P Aſtragal 1, Caron» þ the 
Whole | 1. 


Corinthian, Frieze 1 4, Filler + 
Aſtragal 3, Cyma 2 4, Ovolo t, Co- 


rona 1 f, 1. Projettions, Fil- 
let 4, N +, Cyma 1 + Coro- 
na 2 f, the Whole 3 F. 


Compoſute, Frieze 2, Fillet ” * 


Ovolo 1 
Corona 2 f, the W 


, Cyma 2 


me ACCESSIBLE Height, or Di/- 
tance, that which by of ſome 

be come at to be 
meaſured. 


- * INCARNADINE, a bright 
Carnation, or Fleſh-colour. 

- * INCEPTIVE, ing to 4 
Beginning; ſo Inceptive Magnitude, 
in Geom. are ſuch Principles, as 
tho of no Magnitude themſelves, 


a Line. 

INCH, the Space of 3 Barley- 
ab in Length; the 12th Part of 
a Foot. | 

* INCIDENCE, in Geom. the 
Direction by which one Body ſtrikes 
upon another. 

* Angle of Incidence, the Angle 
made by that Line of Direction, and 
the Angle ſtruck upon. 

+ INCIDENT Point, that in 
which a Ray of Light is ſuppoſed 
to fall on a Piece of a Glaſs. 

* TINCLINATION, in Geom. the 
mutual Tendency of two Lines to- 
| _ each other, ſo as to make an 

e. 

- Inclination of two Planes, the 
acute Angle, made by two Lines 
drawn one in each Plane, and per- 
pendicular to their common Sec- 
tion. 


* INCLINING Planes, in Dial- 


ling, ſuch as lean to the Horizon. 

- *® INCOMMENSURABLE, in Al- 
; Surd Roots to Rational Num- 
are ſaid to be ſo. 


+ Incommenſurable Numbers, in lumn, 


Arith. ſuch as have no aliquot Parts 


that may meaſure them. 
able Quantities, with 


Mathematicians, is, when between 


the Squares of two Quantities, there 


+ IMPROPER Fraction. See Frac- 


nits; ſo an Unit only can — 
4 


them, as 1, 2, 3. 
alſo called, Prime Number 


* INCREMENT, Increaſe, Im- 


* Increment, in Algebra, the inf- 
nitely ſmall Increaſe. of a Line in 


Fluxions, growing bigger by Motion. 
* INCRUST, to _—_ rough- 
caſt, or make hard. | 


* INCRUSTED Column. See Co. 
are inceptive of ch; as a Point, or lumn, | 


6. "a | 

* INCRUSTATION, the Maſti- 
cation, or Cementing of a Column, 
or other Member, with fine Marble, 
Jaſper, Agate, c. -Alſo a Plaiſter, 
or Sort of Parget, with which a 
Wall is lined. | A 

* INDEFINITE, unlimited, un- 

* INDETERMINATE Numbers. 
See Numbers. 64 

+ INDETERMINED Problem, in 
Mathemat. one capable of an infi- 
nite Number of Anſwers. | 
Ku — 2 4 2 that 

whic ws © 

Places the abſolute Number — 
ing to the Logarithm doth | 
Ce 


whether an Integer or Fraction, 


. 
ts hic | Order 
ou. an — of each * . 
* of & Quant i , which 

ſhews to what Power = ity is 
to be involved; ſo 4 3 ſhewsthat & is 
to be involved to the 3d Power, gc. - 
* INDICATIVE Column. See Co+ 


24. ae 
+ INDICO, a dark Blue, procu- 
red from the Leaves of a Shrub in 
the Indies, and uſed by Painters, Dy» 


ers, Oc. 16 8 8-1 
+ INDIVISIBLES, with Geome- 
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which a- 

reſolved, 

ſmall in 

| ; © a Line may be ſaid 

to conſiſt of an infinite Number of 
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* INEFFABLE Numbers, in Al- 


the ſame as Surd Numbers. 
* INFINITE Line, in Geom. one 


being 1, are 
nit; whence it is deduced, that 
thete are Progreſſions infinitely far- 
ther than one Kind of Infinity. 

* INFINITESIMALS, ſuch 
i are ſuppoſed to be infinitely 


* INFIRMARY, an Apartment 
in Monaſteries, Hoſpitals, Cc. for 
fick People. 

* INFLEXION, in Opticks, a 
multiplex Refraction of the Rays of 

ight, by means of the unequal 
T of any Medium. 

* Inflexion Point of 4 Curve, in 
Geom. that where a Curve begins 
to bend back again a contrary Way. 

* INLAY'D, Work wrought in, 
either in Wood or Metal, with ſe- 
veral Pieces of different Colours, cu- 
riouſly join d together. The ſame 


as Mar k 

7 INORDINATE Proportion, in 
Geom. where the Order of the 
Terms is diſturbed. 


* INRICHMENT, Ornaments in 
Architecture, Cc. to inrich or adorn 
the Work; ſuch as Foliages, &c. 

. ® INSCRIBED Bodies, in Mathe- 


maticks, regular Bodies. | 
+ Inſcribed Figures, in Mathemat. 
| thoſe drawn within others. 


( 


ſe 1 f. 


a Disjunction of Proporti 


* INSERTED Column. See C- 
'® INSULATED Column. - See 
2 
Geom. Right Lines, which the 
tinually hed by Curves, x 
can never be touch'd by them. 
ſame as ores. 


„ INTAGLIO's, Precious Stones, 
whereon are ingrav'd the Heads of 
* INTEGER, Lat. whole, intire. 
In Arithm. it is a whole Number, 
as diſtinguiſhed from a Fraction, 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, Lat. 
in Architect. the Space between two 
_— which in the Dorick Or- 
„ is according to the 
Diſtri 1 Ornaments in the 
Frieze; but in the other Orders, ac- 


cording to Vierwvins, is of ſive dif- 


ferent Kinds, viz. Picnoſtyle, SiC 
tyle, Euſtyle, Diaſtyle, and le, 
(All which ſee in their Places.) 

the Tiſcap Order the Intircolummin- 
tion muſt be Diameters of the 
Body of the mn below, In the 
Dorick 3. In the Jonick 2. In the 
Corinthian 2 4. And in the Compo- 

, 


- 


* INTERDUCES. See Interries, 
* INTERMISSIONS, in Archi- 
tet. the Spaces berween the Walls 
and the Pillars, or between one 
lar and another. T delt 
* INTERNAL Angles, in Geom. 
are all thoſe made by the Sides of 
any right-lin'd Figure within. 
* INTERRUPTION, in Geom. 


+ INTERSECTION, in Mathe- 
mat. the cutting of one Line or 
Plane by another. 


* INTER- 
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-+®-ANTERSTIOES, Lats „ Space 


or Didanee seem xt 
INTER TTES,.. or  Incarduces, in 


| Architect. Pieces of Timber that ls L 


* INVENTION, with, Pasten. 


. the. Art of finding: out proper 


Objecꝭs for a Picture, het her 7 
hes, of Hiſtory, derben Fa- and, 


VERSE, Lat. . ine 


oc. upſide down, IO or-the 


contrary way; ſo 
* Jnverſe Rule of Three, is 3 Me- 
thecl af Working that Rule, — 
eme to be turned backwards. 
Intetſe Method of Nazim in 
Mathemar: the finding the flowing 
ty of the Fluxion, given; 
at Foreigners call Calculus Ivee- 
galic.- 
use Method of Tangents, the 
finding an - to expreſs the 
Nature af a Curve, in an Equation 
-expredſed.3 in the neareſt Terms. 
iveiſe Ratio, with Mathemat. 
8 the Aſſumption of the Conſe- 
to AN Antecedent, like as the 
t to the Conſequent; as if 
B rr E, that by erben of 
Ratio's Arm E: Dv. 
- *- INVESTIGATE, Lat. oo trace 
diligently; to find out, Cc. | 
* )INVESTIGATION, in. Ma- 
themat. is the Analytical Way af Be- 
monſtrat ion. 


A; INVOLVE, i in Algebra, to mul- 
aantity into itſelf. 
* INVOLUTION, in Algebra, 


the raiſing-up any Quantity aſſign- 
e, conlider'd as a Root to any aſ- 
:digned' Power. 


OBENT-Nails. Sec Nails, No. 10. 

JOGGLE. - piece. The ſame as 
Crown-poft 

OINERY, the Art of a Jainer, 

eſs requirin t Ingenuity; 

beg the — 9 

Part of Wooden- work; as Car pen- 
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And Binding. or ina 


z. Difiance end besen. < ) No 
Jol ought to lie at a greater, Diſ- 
tarice from each other t 10, r 
at moſt than 12 Inches. (x.) All 
Foiſts on the Back of a Chimney 
ought to be laid with a Trimmer, 
at 6 Inches Diſtance from the Back. 
(3) No Joiſts ought to bear at a 
longer Length than 12 Feet. (4. 
No Foiſts ought to lie leſs than6 
Inches into the Brick-wall. (5. Some 
Carpenters bridge, or as others cal 
it, turr the als that is, they hay 
two Rows of Toiſt one over ano- 
ther; the undermoſt of which is 
fram'd level with the under ſide of 
the Girder, and the uppermoſt, 
which lies croſi the lower one, or 

vel 
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IONICK Order. To avoid unne- 
ceſlary Repetitions, ſee Column and 
Or k 


* IRIS, in Opticks, cha 
Colours appearing in the Glaſſes of 
Teleſcopes, Cc. alſo. that colour'd 
Figure which a trian Glaſs will 
calt on a Wall, when plac'd at a due 
Angle in the Sun- beams. 

IRON. 1. has.) Iron is a hard, 
fulible, malleable Metal, fo unver- 
fally known, that we need not ſpend 
Time in its Deſcription. 

2. Kinds.) There are ſeveral Kinds 
of Iron; as (1.) Engliſh, which is a 
coarſe- Sort of Iron, hard and brit- 
tle, fit for Fire-bars, and other ſuch 
ordinary Uſes. (z.) Swediſh, which 
is of all Sorts the beſt we uſe in 
England. It is a fine tough Sort of 
Iron, will beſt endure the Hammer, 
and is ſoſteſt ta file, and theretore 
moſt coveted by the. Artificer to 
work upon. .(3-) Spaniſh would be 
as as Swediſh Iran, were it not 
ſubject to red-ſear, as Workmen 

ale it; that is, to crack betwixt 
ot and cold: Therefore it muſt be 
tended more carefully at the Forge. 
But tho' it be a good, W 
Iron, yet, for many Uſes Workmen 
refuſe it, becauſe dis ſo ill and une- 
venly wrought in the Bars, that it 
coſts them a great deal of Labour 
to ſmooth it; but it is good for all 
great Works that require Welding ; 


as the Bodies of Anvils, Sledges, 


large Bell-clappers, large Peſtles for 
— _ Hi thick ſfrong Bars, 
Ge. But tis particularly choſen by 
Anchor-ſmiths, becauſe it abides the 
Heat better than other Iron, and 
when tis well wrought, is tougheſt. 
(4) There is ſome Iron that comes 

om Holland (tho' in no great Quan- 
tity) but is made in Germany. This 
Sort of Iron is call'd Dort-ſquares, 
(only becauſe it comes to us from 
thence, and is wrought into Bars of 


% * 
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4. of an Inc | 
dow: bars, Brewers-bars, Fire- bars, 
c. (.) There is another Sort of 
Iron us d for making of Wire, which 
of all Sorts is the ſofteſt and tough» 
eſt: But 'tis not peculiar to an 
Country, but is indiffcrently — 
where any other is made, tho of 
the worſt Sort; for tis the firſt Iron 
that runs from the Mine · ſtone when 
tis melting, and is only prefery'd 
for making Wire, 5 

3. To know good Iron.) Generally 
the ſofteſt, and tougheſt Iron is the 
beſt, Therefore when you chuſe, 
take ſuch as bows o before it 
breaks, and ſee it breaks ſound with» 
in, be of a grey Colour, like broken 
Lead, and free from glittering Specks, 
and no Flaws or Diviſions in it. 

4. Price of Iron when wrought.) 
Iron being wrought into Dogs, Iron 
Bars, Staples, large Hooks, Thim- 
bles, and Hinges or Hides, Grates, 
ec. the uſual Price is three Pence 
half Penny, or 4 d. per Pound, But 


for ſmall and neat Hooks, Hinges, 


Bolts, Staples, Cc. various, as from 
4 4. to 8 d. per Pound. 

Iv make lyon Blue.] To beau» 
tify Iron with a blue Colour, take a 
Piece of a Grind-ſtone, or Whet - 
ſtone, and rub hard upon your Work 
to take off the black Scurf from it; 
then heat it in the Fire, and ag it 
grows hot, you will ſee the Colddis 
change by Degrees, coming firſt to 
a light, then to a darker, Gold-co- 
lour; and laſtly, to à Blue. But 
Workmen ſometimes grind Indico 
and Sallad-oil together, and rub that 
Mixture upon it with a Woollen-rag, 
while it is heating, and let it cool 
of it ſelt. * 

6. Of twiſting Iron.) Square and 
flat 222 of Iron are ſometimes twiſ- 
ted for Ornament; which is 
* done; for after the Bar is ſquare 
or flat forged (and if the Curiofity - 
of the Work require it, truly Fl) 
Aa you 
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you muſt take 4 Flame-heat, or if 
your Work be ſmall, but a Blood- 
red-heat, and then you may twiſt it 
about, as much, or as little as you 


pleaſe, either with the Tongs, Vice, 
Or Hand- vice, c. 


- +* JRRATIONAL Lines, in Geom. 
ſuch as are incommenſurable to ra- 


tional ones; and fo Figures incom- 


menſurable to a rational Square, may 


be called Irrationals, or Surds. 


rational Numbers. See Num- 


bers. | 
* "Irrational Root, in Mathemat. 


that which cannot be perfectly ex- 
tracted out of a rational Number. 
* Irrational Quantities, all ſuch 


as are in no- wiſe commenſurable to 
a given Quantity. | 
- * IRREGULAR Bodies, in Ma- 
themat. ſuch Solids as are not ter- 
minated by equal and like Surfaces. 
+ Irregular Column. See Column, 


1. 
+ ISAGON, in Geom. 'a Fi 
of equal Angles. * . 


+ ISLES, in Architect. the Sides 
or Wings of a Building. 


+ ISOCHRONE, Gr. equal in 
Time; ſo in Mechan. Jochronal Vi- 
brations of a Pendulum, are ſuch as 
are made in equal Time. Alſo 

+ ISOCHRONAL Line, in Geom. 
is that wherein a heavy Body is 


ſuppos d to deſcend without Accele- 


ration. 


* ISOMERIA, in Algebra, the 


Method of freeing an Equation from 
Fractions. 

+ ISOPERIMETERS, in Geom. 
ſuch _ as have equal Perime- 
ircumferences. 

+ ISOSCELES, a Triangle with 
two Sides equal, 'and the third the 
Baſe. | 

* ISODOMUM, a Part of Ma- 
ſonry by equal Courſes. It differs 


\ from Bound-Maſonry, only in that its 
Stones are unhewn. Sce Bound-Ma- 


fowy. 
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* TrALIck Architeflure; The 
Compoſite Order; which ſce. 
_ * ITINERARY Calunm. See Co 
lumn, 20. | 2 

JUFFERS, a Term -us'd by ſome 
Carpenters, for Stuff about 4 or pr 
ches ſquare, and of ſeveral Lengths. 

* JUST Diviſors, in Mathe. ſuch 
Numbers or Quantities, which will 
divide 2 given Number 'or Quantity, 
ſo as to leave no Remainder, 

* JUT-OUT, of Ferter, Fr. w 
thing ſtanding-out beyond the 
of a Building, which the Word im- 
ports. 


0 Is a numeral Letter ſtanding 
5 for 250. With a Daſh, 
thus, K, it ſtood for 150,000. 

* KEEP, a ſtrong Tower in the 
middle of a Caſtle, the laſt Reſort 
of the Beſieges. 

* KERBS, Pieces of Timber uſed 
to ſupport, or uphold others. | 

* KERB-ſtone, that laid round the 
Brim of a Well, to fence the Brick- 


wall, c. L 


KERF, the fawn-away Slit in a 
Piece of Timber or Board. The 
Way made by the Saw, is alſo called 
a Kerf. | 

„ KERNELLED Malls, ſuch as 
are built with Notches, or Crannies, 
tor the better Conveniency of ſhoot- 
ing with Bows, Cc. a 

KEYS, for Doors, are of various 
Prices, according to their Size and 
Workmanſhip: Maſter- keys are from 
2 or 3 5. to 4 e | 

Keys, in onry, oject- 
* — wn. (its w n'd 
to ſuſtain the Weight and Preſſure 
of the Entablature, where it hap- 
pens to be great between the Co- 

| g lumns, 
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you a — 96S and not be 


t merely for Ornament. 
-#* Xey-ſtone, in Architecture, the 
middle Stone of an Arch, which 
binds the Sweeps of the Arch to- 

her. See Arch, No. 6. 

* KILN, Sax. a Furnace to burn 
Chalk for making Lime; alſo for 
burning Bricks; the firſt called a 
Lime-kiln, the other a Brick-kiln. 
* KING-piece, among Builders, a 
Piece of Timber ſtanding upright 
in the middle between two Rafters. 
The ſame as Crown-poſt. * 

KNEE, a Piece of Timber cut 
crooked with an Angle, is call'd a 
KTnee- piece, or Knee-rafter. 


L 


* In Latin Numbers, ſtands 
for 50, L for 50,000. 

+ LABEL, Lat. a thin braſs Ru- 
ler with Sights, uſed with a Cir- 
cumferentor to take Heights. 

+ LABORATORY, a Chymiſt's 
Workhouſe. ; 

LABYRINTH, a Place made with 
many intricate Turnings and Wind- 
ings; as that wonderful one of Pſam- 
miticus in Egypt; that of Dadalus in 
Crete; that of Lemnos; that of -_ 

King of Hetruria, among, t 
e * that of Woodſtock, Oxon, 
buile he fair Roſamond, by King 

II. 

* LACKER, fo called of Gum 


Lac, a Varniſh uſed over Leaf $.|- 


yer, in gilding Picture - frames, ec, 
as LACTEARY Column. See Co- 
45 


LACUNAR, in Architect. an 
arched Roof or Ceiling ; particularly 


the Flooring above the Portico's, 


LA. 
2 LANDER, a. well-known Ma- 
ine, for getting- up to Places out 
of Reach. 1 
_ * LAINES, in Architect. Courſes 
or Ranks laid in the Building of 
Walls. . | 

+ LAKE, a red Colour of diffe- 
rent Sorts; but moſtly a pale Red, 
uſed in Painting. 

* LAMELLA; a little thin Plate 
of Metal. | 

* LAMINA, a thin Piece of 
Board ; alſo a thin Plate of Metal. 

* LANDRY, of Lavare, Lat. to 
waſh; that Part of a Houſe appro- 
priated to the Buſineſs of Waſhing, 
rincing, or getting-up the Linen of 
the Family. 

* LANDSEIP, Sax. .a Deſeri 
tion of the Land as far as it can 


| ſeen above our Horizon. In a Pic- 


ture, it is all that which is not of 
the Body or Argument (which de- 
notes the Perſons ;) but is properly the 
Parergon or By-work of the Piece. 

+ LANTHORN, in Architect. a 
ſquare Cage of Carpentry, with Glaſs, 
as at the Royal Exchange, to give Light 
around it. Alſo a little Dome, plac'd 
as a Corona over the Roof, to let in 
Light. 

* LAPICIDE, a Maſon or Stone- 
cutter, . 

* LAQUEAR, in Architecture, a 
vaulted Roof, the inward Roof of 
an Houſe; alſo that of a Chamber 
bowed, channelled, and done with 
3 4 

* LARCH-zree, is very proper for 
the Sides of barren ite few 
others will thrive. The pureſt Ve- 
nice Turpentine exſudes from its Bark, 
and Agaric grows on its Body and 
Branches. Its Wood will poliſh ve- 
ry well, and is much yalued by fo- 
reign Architects for building both 
Houſes and Ships: Being ſubmerg'd 
in Water, it will w 1o hard, as 
to reſiſt the ſharpeſt Tools, and ſome 
fay, it will laſt many Centuries. Ra- 

" i Þ ha phael 


LA 
pbael and other Artiſts, eter- 
nir d their Skill upon Tables of this 
Wood, before Canvas was introdu- 
oed. See Miller's Gard. Dict. under 


Larix. | 
* LARDER, Lat. the Place in a 
= Houſe, where the Victuals is 
pt. 


+ LARMIER, (Fr. of Larme, a 
. Tear; becauſe it cauſes the Water to 
fall by Drops, diſtant from the Wall) 
the Eaves or Drip of a Houſe; it is 
alſo called Coronaz and is a flat 
ſquare Member, placed on the Cor- 
nice, between the Cymatium and 
Ovolo. See Drip. 

LATCHES, for Doors, are of va- 
rious Kinds and Prices. Common 
Iron-latches, are about 6 d. a- piece; 
it — 8 4. or 10 d.; long varniſh'd 
Latches, about 10 d. Rim'd Latches 
with a ſliding Bolt, 2 f. a-piece. 
Spring- latches, 1 5. or 15. 6 d. a- 
piece. 

* LATERAL, Lat. belonging to 
the Sides of any thing. 

* Lateral Equation, in Algebra, 
that which 4 t one Root, 1 egg 
as every quadratic Equation has 2, 
every Cabick 3. Ce. 

LATHS. 1. What.] Laib, are 
long, narrow, thin Slips of Wood, 
us d in Tiling and Walling, 
' 2, Kinds of Laths.] Are three, 
viz. Heart of Oak, Sap-laths, and 
Deal-laths; the two laſt Sorts are 
usd for Ceiling and Partitioning, 
and the firſt for Tiling only. They 
are each of them diſtinguiſh'd into 
three Lengths, wiz. 5 Feet, 4 Feet, 
and 3 Feet-laths. All theſe Sorts are 
neceſſary (eſpecially in repairing of 
old Buildings) becauſe all Rafters are 
not ſpaced alike, nor yet the Pro- 
portion ſtrictly obſerved in every 
— =_ the ſame Roof, See Tiling, 

d. 8. 

. Bundle of Laths,) Is genera 
calle a 2 * of Laths ; tho 9 
the 3 Feet · laths there go 7 Score 
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to the Hundred, or Bundle, and of 
the 4 Feet-laths, 6 Score; but of 'x 
Feet-laths, there go but juſt 5 Score 
to the Hundred, or Bundle. 

4. Size of Laths.) The Statute al- 
lows but of two Sorts of Lachs, 
one of 5, the other of 4 Feet in 
Length; of either Sort each Latb 
ou Led hs in Breadth an Inch and 
half, and in Thickneſs I of an Inch; 
but they are ſeldom exact, either in 
their nee — 1100 1 

. Of ciea Labs. (1. | 
4 havi 
to Lengths, cleave cach Piece 
with Wedges into 8, 12, or 16 Pie- 
ces, according to the Bigneſs of 
their Timber, which they call Bolts; 
then they cleave theſe Bolts (with 
their Dowl-ax) by the Felt-grain, into 
Sizes for the Breadth of their Lats, 
and this Work they call Felting. 
Then, laſtly (with their Chit) they 
cleave their Laths, into their Thick- 
neſſes, by the -Quarter-grain. (2+) 


Some Men affirm, That a Foot ot 


Timber will make a Bundle, or 
Hundred of Laths ; but this I know 
to be a Miſtake (unſeſt the Laths 
are made very flight) for by ſeve- 
ral Experiments, which I have caus'd 
to be made, I find that a Tun, or 
4c Feet of round oaken Timber, 
will not make above 30 Hundred, 
or Bundles of Laths, Of which 
Number above one third will be 


Sap-laths. | 
of Cleaving.) The com- 


6. Prixe 
mon Price for cleaving of Laths, is 
5 d. or 64. the Bundle. But I know 
a Carpenter in Suſſex, who buys a 
great deal of Timber, and has it 
cleft into Laths, and he tells me, 
that he uſes to give but 11 's. per 
Load for the Cleaving of them, rec · 
koning a Load to 30 Bundles, 
which is not full 4 d. 4 per Bundle. 

7. Price of Laths.) The Price of 
Laths muſt 1 be various, there 
being ſo Diſparity in the Com- 
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cut their Timber in- 
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N 
modity, as to its Gyodiieſs; Plenty, 
or Scarcity, G. But the Prices are 

ween a Shilling and half 


a Crown the Bundle: And the com- 
mon Rate for Heart-laths is about 
20 4d, per Bundle, and 'Sap-laths are 
commonly about J of the Price of 
Heart-laths. The Carpenter menti- 


of 40 are Heart, and 20 


Sap-laths ; 
h Rate (reckoning Sap-laths 
of the Price of Heart, he 
fold his Heart-laths at 20 6% po 
Bundle, and his Sap-laths at + hob. 

er 


> wh 


8 
N 
un 5 


per Bundle. [No Laths are 


than thoſe of Kent, and they are 
fold in that County for half a Crown 
a Bundle, an Inch and a Quarter 
of an Inch 
thick, which is the right Size. 

8. Nails allow'd to a Bundle of 
Laths.) The common Allowance is 
five Hundred (at fix Score to the 
Hundred, that is 600) Nails to a 
Bundle of Laths. J = k 

9. How to 4 Square. ork- 
men — . Bundle of 
Laths to a 
(if the Diſtances of the Rafters 
the Lenghts of the Larhs, without 
any Waſte) is a ſufficient Allow- 
ance; for then about go Laths of 
Five-feet, and 112 - 1 — 
compleat a Square of Tili n- 
ter-laths and all, at 7 inches Gage; 


and at 8 Inches Gage, a Square will 


fewer. 
— Reatring, and Waſh 

, Phi , and Wa 
it with Size, is — x0 d. 12 4. 
or 14 d. per Yard, Materials and 
Work. ; 

* LATITUDE, the Diſtance of a 
Place cither North or South from 
the Equinoctial. 

* LATTICE, Sax. 2 Lath, a Win- 
dow, Cc. made of Lath-work. 
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of Tiling, which | 
3 pl, 97 chiefly us d for Gutters to c 
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* LATUS' Primarinm, in Conicks 
Secklous, a right Line drawn thre 
the Vertex of the Section parallel to 
the Baſe of the — 4 Section of 
the Cone, and within it. 

+ Lata, Rectum, an imaginary Line 


in Conicks, 


* Latws Tranſverſum, a right Line 
between the — of ws oppo- 
fire Sections. 

* LAVE, Lat. Lavare, to Waſh, 
In Painting, to Lave a Deſign, is to 
do over a Picture with Waſh; to 
cleanſe, freſhen or touch it up. 

+ LAZARETTO, a Houſe of 
Reception for Lazars, or ſick or in- 
firm Perſons ; an Hoſpital. 
_ LEAD. 1. What; and its Uſe] 
Lead is a Material us d in Buildings, 
well known, and needs no Deſcrip- 
tion. 
ing for Gutters, for Pipes, and for 

aſs. Covering with Lead is the 
moſt magnificent, and is moſt us'd 
for the covering of Churches, Prin- 


ces Palaces, Caſtles, and great Men's 
Houſes. It's generally laid almoſt 
flat ro walk upon, allowing the Wa- 


ter a little Fall to the Battlements, 
thence privately to deſcend in Pipes. 
But in ordinary tiled Buildings, tis 


the Water from the Houle into ſome 
convenient Place. 

2. Sorts ef Lead.) There are three 
Sorts of Lead, white, black, and 
Aſh-colour; the White is moſt pre- 


/ 


Its chief Uſes are for Cover- 


ferable, the Black leaſt, and the Aſh- 


colour between both. 


3. Of Caſting Sheet Lead.) For 


this Purpoſe there is a Mould provi- 
ded, which is made ſomething lon- 
ger than the intended h of the 
Sheets, that the End where the Me- 
tal runs off from the Mould may be 
cut off; becauſe tis commonly thin, 
and uneven, or ragged at the End. 
This Mould (which is juſt a8 
broad as the Sheet is ro be) muſt 
Rand very even, or level in m—_— 
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LE | 
ſomething falling ftom the End 
_ the Metal is pour d 2 viz. 


About an Inch, or an Inch and half 
in 16 or 17 Feet. 
This Mould commonly conſiſts of 
everal Treſſels, upon which Boards 
are laid, and nail d down faſt, and 
upon theſe, at a due Diſtance (ac- 
cording to the intended Breadth of 
the Sheets) the Sharps are fixed. 
Theſe are two Pieces of well ſea- 
ſon d han yer of on 4 1 
Square, 16, 17, or 18 Feet long, 
according to the Size of the Sheets 
But this Method of fixing down the 
Sharps, Workmen have tound to be 
inconvenient ; and therefore ſome 
only fix one of the Harps firmly, 
nailing the other but ſlightly, and 
then they fix ſeveral Pieces firmly to 
the Boards, without the {lightly fix- 
ed Sharps, betwixt which and the 
Sharp, { wk drive Wedges, to make 
the Sharps come nearer. together, 
as they ice occaſion: For they find 
by Experience, that the moiſten'd 
Sand (when it has lain a while on 
the Boards) makes the Board ſwell 
io much, that in Spight of the 
Nails, the Sharps will be too far a- 
ſunder. 
At the upper End of the Mould 
ſtands the Pan, which is a concave 
triangular Priſm, compos'd of two 
Planks nail'd together at Right An- 
gles to cach other, and two trian- 
Pieces fitted in betwixt them 
at the Ends. The Length of this 
Pan is the whole Breadth of the 
Mould, and the Breadth of the Planks 
whercof the Mould is compos'd, may 
be 12 or 14 Inches, or more, ac- 
cording to the Quantity of Lead to 
- Lark into it, for a Sheet, and the 
hickneſs of the Planks an Inch 
and a half. This Pan ſtands with 
its bottom (which is a ſharp Edge) 
gn a Form at the End of the Mould, 
leaning with one Side againſt it, and 
on the oppoſite Side is a Handle to 
lift it up by, to pour out the melt- 
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Pan next the Mould are two Hooks 


of Iron, to take hold of the Mould, 
and the Pan's ſlipping when 
they pour the melted Lead out of it 
into the Mould. ' dts 
This Pan is lined on the Inſide 
with moiſten'd Sand, to prevent its 
being fired with the hot The 
Mould is alſo fill'd up (from the up- 
— End towards the lower end, a- 
t parts of the way) with Sand 
ſifted and moiſten d, and then a Man 
gets upon it, and treads it all over 
with his Shooes on, to make it ſet · 
tle cloſe to the Mould. This being 
done, they begin to/ ſtrike it lev 
with the Strike, which is a Piece of 
Board about 5 Inches broad, in the 
middle of which, and towards the 
upper Edge is a wooden Pin (about 
5 or 6 Inches long, and 1, or 4 4 
Inch Diameter) to hold it by when 
they uſe it. The Length of this 
Strike is ſomething more- than the 
Breadth of the Mould on the Infide, 
and at each end is, cut a-Natch (on 
the under-edge) about / Inches 
wy 5 ſo that when the Strike is 
us'd, it rides upon the Sharps with 
thoſe Notches, and the lower Edge 
of the Strike rides about two In- 
ches below the upper Side of the 


_ | 

Then, in levelling the Sand with 
this Strike, they begin towards che 
lower end of ths gout of the Mould 
that was fill'd, taking the Han- 
dle of the Strike in their Right- 
hand, and laying their Left-hand up 
on one end of it, they draw t 
Sand back into that part of the 
Mould that was empty. Then they 
begin again a little 1 the up- 
per End, and draw the Sand back 
(as before) but not ſo far as the 
empty part of the Mould ; for it is 
thus level'd at 5 or 6 Places in the 
Length of the Mould, (if 18 Feet 
long) ſo that when it is thus leyel'd 
the whole Length of the 2 
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This being 
upper + Parts of the Mould, and all 
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there ure as many Places that ſeem 
to be unlevel'd, as there are level'd, 
by reaſon of the Sand which is a 
lirtle "drawn back. Then the next 
Operation is to draw all the looſe 


al hover” fend,” misd im "the "lat 


Operation of leveling it, into the 
empty part of the Mould ; which is 
done by inning at the upper end 
of the , ſtill, as the Sand 
is drawn back, the level'd part muſt 
be-examin'd, to ſee if there be no 
Cavities in it; for if there be, a little 
Sand muſt be put into them, and 
that muſt be ſettled cloſe and faſt in 
the Cavities, by lifring up one end 
of the Strike, letting the other reſt 
upon the other Sharp, and rapping 
upon the looſe Sand, which was 
t in thoſe Cavities, and ſo it will 
ſettled cloſe and faſt. | 
mid all over the 


the looſe Sand drawn back into rhe 
lower 4 Part, that is alſo trod on, 
and ſettled all over, and level'd in all 
Reſpects as the other J were; and 
its looſe Sand is drawn off the Mould, 
down into a Place 2 or 3 Inches be- 
low" the lower end of the Mould, 
where the Sand is made into two 
Concavities to receive the Overplus 
of the Lead. 

The Sand being thus level'd, it is 
next to be ſmoothed all over with 
the ſmoothing Plane, as they call it; 
and where there are any ſmall Cavi- 
ties, there muſt be a little Sand put 


in em, with the two Fore-fingers 


and Thumb, and then ſmoot 
down. ; 

The Sand being thus ſmoothed, 
the Strike muſt be made ready, by 
Sightly nailing on the Notches two 

ieces of an old Felt-hat, or elſe b 
ſlipping a Caſe of Leather at eac 
Eid, thereby to raiſe the under - ſide 


of the Strike about + of an Inch a- 
bove the Sand, or ſomething more, 


according as the Sheets are to be in 
Thickneſs, which will make a mid- 
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dle fiz'd Sheet of about 9 or 0 
Pound per Foot; as I have obſery'd 
in the caſting of Lead for a Plat- 
form. Bur for Hips, and Window- 
ſoils, and ſuch Places where it does 
not lie flat, the Lead need not be 2 
bove % of an Inch thick; but 
ſometimes Plat-form-lead is 
of an Inch thick. 

Then they tallow the under 
of the Strike, and lay it croſs t 
Mould, cloſe by the Pan, to prevent 
Drops of from ſpattering into 
the Mould, before it de 6 
pour. Then the Lead being mett- 
ed, and the Pan made ready, by be- 
ing lined with moiſten'd Sand, 2 
was faid above, it is laved into'the 
Pan, and when it is full, or a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity for the preſent Pur- 
pole, then with the End of a Piece 
of Board, two or three Inches broad, 
draw off the floating Part, or Scum 
of the Metal round about to the 
— of the Pan, and there let it 
ſettle upon the Sand, which will 
thereby prevent the Sand from fall- 
ing out of the Pan into the Mould, 
when the Metal is pour'd out. 

The Metal being thus p 
and cool enough, which it will be 
when it begins to ſtand with a 
Shell, or Wall round about on the 
Sand, then two Men muſt take the 
Pan by the Handle, and it in- 
to the Mould, and a third Man 
ſtands ready with the Strike, faci 
of them, and his Right-ſide to the 
Mould, and as ſoon as they have 
done pouring in the Metal, he im- 
mediately puts the Strike on the 
Mould, and runs back the whole 
Length of the Mould, and ſo draws 
off the Overplus of the Lead, into 
the Cavities made to receive it; and 
then immediately, with a Knife, the 
ragged End is cut off before it is 
* i 


When the Sheet is a little cool'd, 
'tis begun to be rowl'd up, from 
the upper End dowa-wards ('tis 

handled 


near  -/ 


it be det 


handled with Pieces of old Felt hats) 

and as they row it up, they rub off 

the Sand from. it. | 
When the Sheet is taken off from 


the Mould, the Sand is immediately forms 


rak'd over with the Rake to let it 
cool, and then if it be too dry, tis 
ſprinkled with a little Water ; but 

re muſt be taken that none of the 
Mould be too wet; for if it be, the 
melted Lead will fly like Shot when 
it comes upon it. After the Sand is 
raked, tis all turn'd upſide-down 
with a Spade, and when it has lain 


a while, tis again thrown into 3 
Parts of the Mould, and ſettled down 


by treading, as at firſt, c. To 
make it ready for the next Caſting, 


Which is commonly in an Hour and 


a half, or two Hours, it the Fur- 
pace heat well. 

Thus much I have obſerved of 
the Method of caſting Lead into 


Sheets. I have inſiſted the longer 


upon it, becauſe I know of none 


that has written of this ſo uſeful a 


Subject. 

I Weight of a Foot of Sheet Lead.) 
Every ſquare Foot of Sheet-lead, it 
'd for Gutter, weighs 6 
or 7 tb if old, 8 or 9 if new. And 
every ſquare Foot of Sheet-lead for 
Plat-forms, weighs 8, 9, or 10 th 


if old, and 11 or 12 Þ if new, and 


ver 
7 = much one bundred Weight 
Ws 


cover.) One hundred Weight 

of Sheet-lead (at 12 Ib per Foot, 

will cover a Square-yard, or 9 Square- 

feet. And is a lighter Coyering than 
Tiles, tho' dearer. 

6. Sheet-lead for Gutters, ] Is com- 

monly run thinner than for Plat- 


forms. And ſome Plumbers in Lon- 
don tell me, That 'tis the beſt way 


in laying long Gutters, to make a 
Drip, Fall, or Step, about the mid- 
dle, of 1, 2, or 3 Inches deep; for 
by this Means, ſay they, the Lead 
being cut into two Pieces which 


are ſhorter, is not fo ſubject to 
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the Plumbers beat 
their Dreſler, then with a Line and 
Chalk, or with a ſtraight Ruler, 
and a Pair of Compaſſes, they ftri 
a Line about 2 + Inches diſtant fr 
one Edge of one of the Sheets: this is 
for the Stander. In the ſame man- 
ner they ſtrike 2 Line about 3 +In- 
ches diſtant from the Edge next to 
it of the other Sheet; this is for the 
Orlop. Then with their Pincers, 
which are ſomething different fram 
common Pincers ; (tor theſe have a 
ſmall Cylinder of Iron, of about + 
an Inch Diameter, and 3 or 
ches long, fixed to one © the & 
in ſuch a Poſition, that when 
Pincers are ſhut, they ſeem to hold 
it betwixt. their Chaps;) they raiſe 
up the Stander, and Orlop, by put- 
ting the ſharp Chap under the Sheet, 
the Cylindrical one qn the Top 
near the Line, and ſo they bend up 
the N the Sheet, ey far the 
Stander Orlop. Then t 
ceed to ſet it 101 better 8 with 
the Dreſſer, with which they make 


the Stander and Orlop, as —— 
ein 
the 


£ 
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and ſtraight as they can, by 
one Edge of the Dreſſer upon 
Line ſtruck, and ſtriking hard Blows 
on the Top of it with a $mith's 
Hand-hammer. *1 

Having thus made the Stander 
and Orlop as ſtraight as they can, 
and ſet them up at Right Angles to 
the Sheet; they bring them roge- 
hers (ul 20000 to make #1 Seam 
of them, by firſt turning t 
which is an —— MY 
Stander, over the Stander, by the 
Help of the Dreſſer, and Seaming- 
maller. And then they continue to 
beat the Orlop, and conſtantly work 
upon jt with the Dreſſer, till they 
have reduced that and the Stander 


into 
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inte as little Room as they can, by 
wrapping them one in another, till 
at laſt it ſcerns to be 4 kind of Se- 
micircle, and this is what they call 
a Seam. rr 1904.5 p36 - W a 
Some Plumbers tell me, ny 
ſometimes .lay Platforms of 
without Seams ; but then! the Joiſts 
are wrought in hollow, about three 
Inches broad, 'and near as deep, in 
the Form of 2 Semi-concave-cylin- 
der, and when they lay the-Sheets 
down, the Edge of the firſt Sheet 
lies ſo fur vn the Joiſt, that it comes 
over the Concavity, and ſo 
much of the Sheet as lies over the 
Cavity, is ſer down into it with the 
Seaming-mallet, and the next Sheet 
is laid over that; and ſet down into 
the Channel alſo; and fo the Water 
at comes into thoſe Channels, runs 
wn into the Gutter, | 
8. Mild Lead.) One Mr. Roberts, 
then Maſter of the Company of 
Plumbers in London, tells me, That 
Mill'd-lead is of but little Uſe ; not 
only becauſe tis ſo very thin; but 
alſo becauſe by the way of mill- 
ing it, tis ſtretched to that Degree, 
that when it comes to lie in the 
hot Sun it ſhrinks, and cracks, and 
conſe „ will not keep out 
the Water. For tis, fays he, like 
Cloth ſtretehed on the Clothiers Ten- 
ters, which when-taken off, natu- 
rally inclines to return to irs former 
State. Ee farther added, That there 
was ſufficient Proof for what he 


faid ; and if any one defir'd to be 


fatisfy'd about it, he might repait to 
Greenwich-hiſpital'vwrhich was cover- 
ed with Mill'd-lead, and had not then 
been done above 4 or 5 Years, and 
yet it rain'd-in, almoſt all over the 
ital; upon which Account the 

| ' Wardens ot the Com- 

pany of Plumbers were ſent For to 
the Parliament) who order d them 


to go and view this Mill d- lead· work 
at Greenwich-hboſpizal, which they 
did j and when they returned to the 
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N 
Parliament, they ail des 
clar'd; That Miltd-lead was. not fit 
to be usd: W 
ment had at that Time Thoughts of 
pu down the Milling of Lead; 
9. Pipes of Lead.) Plumbers in 
London, give diſtinet Names to their 
leaden Pipes, according to their 
Weight at a Yard long; for In- 
ance, they have 6, 8, 10, 12, 144 
20 and 28 tb Pipes, and if I remem> - 
ber right, one Size larger; ſo that a 
Pipe of 6 tb to the Yard, they call a 
6 Id Pipe, and ſo of the reſt. The 
10 lb Pipe was about 1 4 Inch Dias 
meter, from out- ide to out- ſide. 
10, Lead for Glaſi- work.] Glazi- 
ers uſually allow 0 lb of turn d- lead 
to 100 Feet of T 
call it Turn'd-lead, when the' Came 
has paſs'd thie' the Vieez and | is 
thereby made with a Groove ou 
each Side, to go on upon the Glaſs. 
8ee Came. Their Turn'd-lead for 
Quarries' is commonly about 40 
which is almoſt 4% of an Inch broad; 
and for large Square - glaſs, their 
Turn'd-lead is 4%, or + an Inch 
broad. So that they have it of dif- 
ferent Sines, as 25, tz $5, 265 and 
4 of an Inch bread. - 
I have alſo” obſerved, That ſome 
Glaziers have three Sizes of Turn'd- 
lead for Glaſs-windows, viz. of 765 
45, — +. of an Inch broad: The 
largeſt Size, is for large Squares, that 
of +, for — the 4; for 
Crocket-work, or Pret-work, as ſome 
Glaziers call it; it being more pliable 


- 'Glaziers turn Lead of different Si- 


zes in the ſame Vice, by changing 


their Checks for each Size; with at- 
other Pair of Spindles} whoſe Nuts 
ulmoſt meet or. touchy they turn 
Lead for Tyers, which when it 
comes out of the Vice, is almoſt 
cut aſunder in two Thickneſſes, 
which they can eaſily rend aſunder. 
Theſe Tyers are very tough, but 
they are commonly made too flight, 

B b and 
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and therefore ſome uſe to caſt Ty- 
ers, which tho” r, are not 
tough, and ſo are more apt to break 
in Windi . | | "3. 


Ai. Nails for Lead] See Nails, 


12. Of Soldering] The Method 


of Paleing, as Plumbers call it, or 


Soldering on of imboſt Figures on 
leaden Work; as, ſuppoſe a Face, 
or Head in Baſs- relief, were to be 
| pail'd on a Pump-ciſtern for an Or- 
nament to it. To do this, the Plate 
where it is to be pal'd on muſt be 


| ſerap'd very clean, and ſo muſt alſo 
the bat 


k · ſide of the Figure, that it 
may ſit cloſe with a Joint. 
Then, place that Part of the Ciſ- 
tern where the Figure is to be fix'd 
Horizontal, and | ſome pulve- 
riz d Rozin on the Place where the 
Joint is made. Then into the Ciſ- 

tern, juſt under the Place where 
| Figure is to ſtand, fer a Cha- 
iſh of Coals, till you ſee the 
Rozin is changed rediſh, and begi 
to riſe in Pimples, or Bladders, when 
take a Piece of foft Solder, of a 
longiſh Fi and rub the end of 
it round about your Figure, at the 
lame time keeping your Figure ſtea- 
dy in its Place, ſo that it may work 
into the Joint. And when this is 
done, your th, — will be well pal'd 
m, as if it had 
eaſt on the Ciſtern. 1 
But if your Ciſtern, or the like, 
be ſo thin, as you have reaſon to 
2 and 2 or 
, leid, before your 
r you te then 
lay your Figure on the bot Coals, 
till that and the Place do receive it 
are both in a good temper for pale- 
jog, and then ſet the Figure on its 
Place, and proceed with your Solder 
as before. 
By this Method I have ſeen Bot- 
toms to Leaden-ſtands, or Ink-hol- 
dete, ſolder d on. 


* 


the Wall on one Edge, and with the 
other lapt over the Ends of thoſe 
ſeam d in the Platform, at every o- 
ther Sheet, in the middle betwixt 
the Scams, he ſoldered the Lapping- 
ſheet down to the other, thus >: 
With one corner of the Scraper, he 
firſt marked out, partly on the Edge 


of the Lapping-ſheet, and partly on 


the other, an oblon Fi- 
re, of about 975 . . dae 
100g —— — 
c t. ve 
— —— Phrase By al 
green'd it, as e 
round about, to prevent the Solder's 
taking any where but where they 
ſcrape it. It being thus ſcrap'd, he 
rub'd it with Tallow, then Navin 
an Iron red hot, much like thols 
us'd by Glaziers, he took it with a 
Piece of Felt in his Right-hand, and 
a Piece ot ou in his Left, hold- 
ing it againſt the Iron, till it drop d 
on the cleanſed Place, and —_— 
there was enough of it melted, he 
took a Linen-clout in his Left-band, 
and therewith kept the Solder con- 
tinually ſhov'd up on the cleanſed 
Place, and at the ſame time work'd 
it about with the Iron in his Right- 
hand, till he thought it was 
well i ed with the Lead, 
and then he made it up into a kind 
of {ſwelling Form in Rreadth, and 


then croſs the Breadth of it, into 8 


kind of Scams with the Point of 
his Iron. This being done, he took 
his Knife and ſo cut it ſtraight on 
the Sides and Ends, and what he 
— ef, n 
ing, cally peel d off. See Greening. 
After 1 manner he ſol- 
only then he made the Solder flat, 
and not ſwelling, but in little Seams, 
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for 
ny hundred Weight of Sheet-lead, 
as 


„ 10 
ä wenn 9 

N 0 1 

- i 
5 


— 


neither did be green it before be 


ſerap d it. | 

LA 
s Mr. | 

is uncertain, as from 10 to 20 5s. 


is 
the hundred Weight. I know a 
Plumber, at Lewes in Suſſex, who 
tells me, he gives 12 5s. 6 d. per 
Hundred for Lead, in Pigs, at Low- 
dm: Some Glaziers" tell me, they 
ive but 12 s. per Hundred, if they 
boy bur half a Hundred. 'Mr. Wing 
us, That a Fodder of Lead is 
22 f hundred Weight; I know not 
how he reckons; for I am ſure, 
moſt Authors reckon a Fodder of 
Lead but 19 + Hundred, and is 
worth from 9 J. to 12 l. which will 
caſt 315 Feet of Sheet, at 8 Pound 

Foot. 

2dly, The Price of Sheet-lead.) Mr. 
Leybourn ſays, That in Exchange of 
old Lead for Sheets new run, there 
is commonly allow'd 3 5. in every 
hundred Weight, for Waſte and 
Workmanſhip. I ſaw, = Mr. Neve, 
Sheetslead, in 1701, fold at Lewes, 
for 16 5. per hundred Weight, but 
they oftener ſell it for 17 . I com- 
3 11 4 Pound 


per Foot. 
lead.) I have been told, fays Mr. 
Neve, that Plumbers commonly rec- 
kon 4 8. per Hundred, for caſting 
old Lead into Sheets ; but I appre- 
hend, fays he, that the Plumber, 

this Price, makes ſo ma- 


he receiy'd old Lead. For 
Mr. Leybourn tells us, That Sheet-lead 
is caſt out of old Lead, for 3 5. per 
Hundred, allowing for Waſte and 
Workmaanſhip: And Mr. Wing ſays, 
there is about 2 s. 6 d. in every 
Hundred, Loſs, in caſting old Lead 
into Sheets: He alſo ſays, That caſt- 
ing old Lead into Sheets, is worth 
1 5. 6 d. per Hundred. Yet I know 
a Plumber that had 3 s. per Hun- 
dred' far caſting of Sheet-lead ; but 


pl Lead and Work- 
p. And Mr. Leybowrs tells us, 
That covering with Lead is uſuall 


valu'd at 13, 14, or 15 . per Y 
uare, dccording to the Codnef 


ok the Lead, or between 7 and 8 
Pound the 


e of 10 Feet, be- 
ſides Solder. But the Price of Lead 
being now rais d, it is worth at this 
Time between 18 and 19 3. per 100 
Weight, and the Articles, un- 
der this Head ice, are to be at- 
rended to accordingly. 

Fthly, The Price of Solder, ſays Mr. 
Leybowrn, is 9 d. or 10 d. per Ib, as it 
is allay'd with Lead, and ſcal'd: For 
Tin is 10, 11, or 12 4. per Ih neat. 

6thly, The Price of Leaden-pipes, is va» 
rious, according to their di t Big- 
neſs. An ingenious Country Plumber 
tells me, That for Pipes of half an 
Inch Diameter in the Bore, they have 


15 r for 4 Inch Pipo, 
} 


1 5. 10 .; for Inch Pipe, and 1 4 
Inch Pipe, 2 s. or 2 3. 6 d.; for, fa 
he, they are caſt both in a Mould, 
only the Inch — — has a leſs Bore; 
and I think he ſaid they were both 
of a Price; tho' ſurely, for this Rea- 
ſon, the Inch Pipe ought to be the 
deareſt, ſince it contains moſt Lead, 
For Pipes of 1 + Inch Bore, they 
have 3 5. 6 d. per Yard, and for 3 
Inch Pipe, 5 . ar 5 . 6 & The 
London Plumbers, rate their Pipes 
according to — Weight — a Yard 
in . Their 10 P i 
— d. per Yard. N 

7thly, The Price of Turn'd-lead for 
Glaſs-windows, is various, according 
to its Breadth. I know ſome Gla- 
ziers in Loydon, ſays Mr. Neve, ſell 
Turn d- lead of +, Inch broad, for 18 s. 
per Hundred, that of % for 17 5. 

+ Red Lead, the L of all 
Reds, uſed in Painting. It is made, 

B b 2 ou 
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out of mch rd, and tho' ſank: 
dy and hazſhy, vet will bear a good 
Body in Oil; is a quick Drier, and 
bind#frm when dryi +» 

+ White Lead, a fine” white Co- 
lour, much us d in Painting. made 
alſo of Lead. It is of two Sorts, 
the fineſt called Ceruſe, the other 
fimply white Lead; it lies ſmooth 
en Work, and binds: very hard. 

LEAVER, See Lever. 
LEDCGERS. See Purlogs. 

* LEGAL Column. See Column, 47. 

= LEMMA, in Mathemat. a Pro- 
polition ſerving to prepare the Way 
ker the Demonſtration of a Theo- 
rem. or Conſtruction ot a Problem. 

_ *#* LENGTH, in Gcom. the firſt 
Dimenſion of Bodies. 

+ LENS, in * a Glaſs, ei- 
ther Convex or. Concave, made to 
throw the Rays of Viſion into a 
Point. | Nin 
+ LEVEL, an Inſtrument uſed 
by Carpenters, Maſons, Cc, for lay- 
ing of Ground even, re _ of 
Deſcents, draining Moraſles, c. 

+ LEVER; the firſt of the me- 
chanical Powers, being a Balance 
reſting, inſtead of hanging, on a cer- 
tain determinate Point, called its 
Fulcrum. In a common Balance 
the Center of Motion is in the Mid- 
dle; in a Lever, any where. 

* LEVITY, a Quality oppos'd to 
Gravity : By Experiment, it appears, 
that both Qualities are relative, and 
not comparative Things. 

'* LIBERAL Arts, ſuch as are fit 
for Gentlemen (in Op — to Me- 
chanical;) ſuch as conſiſt more in Spe- 
culation, than Operation; as Gram- 
mar, Rhetorick, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Muſick. 

* LICENCES, in Painting, the 
Liberty taken by the Artiſt, in diſ- 
penſing with the Rules of Per ſpec- 
tive, and the other Laws of his Art. 

* LIGATURES, in Mathemat. 


compendious Notes, or Characters, 
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2 
1 the Suma: Differencess 
or Rectangles of ſeveral utities. 


* LIGHT: Hemtogeneal, in 3 


that whoſe Rays are equally Tefra 


giblez aa 
6 Light nue is the com: 
trary. 
* Lights, in Paintipg; thoſe Parts 
of a Piece, that lie open to the Lu- 
minar y. and are eb painted i * 


vivid Colours. 


+ Lights, in A "Building ; Dooks 
places, Windows, Ce. thro' whicki 
the Light can bave-Paſſge. 

LIKE Figures, in Geom. ſuch 
as have their Angles equal, and the Sides 
about thoſe Angles proportional. 

* Like ſolid; Figures, in Geom: 
thoſe comprehendrd under like Pla- 
ces and uncqual in Number, * 

* Like Quantities, in Algebra, 
thoſe expreſſed by the ſame Long 
_—_ repeated in each Quantity. 

the Signs, are when both are 

Affirmative, or both Negative. 

* LIMB, in Mathemat. the utmoſt 
Edge or Border of Pm or 
other Inſtrument. 

LIME. 1. What] n 
Material us d in Building, made of 
burnt Stones, but moſt commonly 
of Chalk. 

2. How made. Mr. Leybourn tells 
us, out of Palladio, That ' Stones 
whereof Lime is made, are either 
dug out of Hills, or taken out of 
Rivers: That Lime is the beſt which 
is made of the hardeſt, found, and 
white Stones, and being burnt, re- 
mains a third Part lighter than the 
Stones whereof it is made.. All du 
Stones are better to make Lime 
than gather'd Stones, and from a 
ſhady and moiſt Pit, than from a 
dry. All Stones are ſooner or later 
burnt, according to the Fire which 
is given them; but ardinarily they 
are burnt in ſixty Hours, 

Sir Henry Watton tells us, That- to 
make Lime, without = — ol 
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creaſe. goes away 


E 
efuſe· ſtuff, as we commonly. doy is 
3 Error, of no ſmall Mo- 


ment in our Buildings. Whereas 
the Italians at this Day, and much 


« £ * , 
* 1 * a 
- - 4 
= 


more the Ancients, did burn their 


firmeſt Stone, and even Fragments 


of Marble where it ' was 925 
which in time became almoſt Mar- 
ble again for its Hardneſs, as ap- 
peats iu their ſtanding Theaters. 
There are two Kinds of Lime 
commonly made in England, one of 
Stone, which is the ſtrongeſt, and 
the other of Chalk, both being burnt 
in a Kiln, | 
Lime made of ſoft Stone, or Chalk, 
is uſeful for Plaiſtering of Ceilings 
and Walls within Doors, or on the 
Inſides of Houſes, and that made of 
hard Stone is fit for Structures, or 
Buildings, and Plaiſtering without 
Doors; or on the Outſide of Build- 
ings that lie in the Weather: That 
made of greaſy clammy Stone, is 
ſtronger than that made of a 
lean Stone; and that made of * 
gy Stone, is lighter than that made 
of fum and cloſe Stone; that is 
more commodious for Plaiſtering, 
this for Building. 72 | | 
Alſo very good Lime may be made 
of Mill-ſtone, not coarſe and ſandy, 
but ſine and greaſy, Likewiſe of 
all kind of Flints; but they are hard 
to burn, except in a Reverberatory 
Kiln, except thoſe rolled in Wa- 
ter, becauſe a great Part of its Ins 
a Kind of Glaſs. 
Alſo the Shells of Fiſh, as of Cockles, 
Oyſters, c. are good to burn for 
Lime. , 


About us in Suſſex, Lime is made 
of hard Chalk dig d out of the Hills, 
and is burnt in Kilus, like Brick- 
kilns; but with this Difference, 
That they have no Arches in them, 
but only a Kind of Bench, or Bank 
on each Side, upon which they lay 
the largeſt Stones, and ſo truſs them 
over, and make an Arch, after the 
manner of Clamps for Bricks. (See 
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riſk. Line is far better! 


Kentiſh Lime run, as it will of Sauen 
Lima ov ra An 
Walter Burrel, Eſq; of Cuckfield 
in Suſſex, was the that introdu- 
ced the uſe of Fern for burning of 
Lime, which ſerves that purpoſe ag 
well as Wood, the Flame thereof being 
very vehement, and is far cheaper. 
3. Hundred of Lime how meh] 
In and about London, Lime is com- 
monly, {old by the Hundred, which 
is 25 Baſhels, or 10% Peck, 
4. Load of Lime how much In 
the Country, Lime is commonly ſdald 
by the Load, which is 32. Byſhels, 
A Load of Lime, ſay ſome, will 
make Mortar enough for 250 ſolid 
Feet of Stone · work. And g Buſhels 
of Lime, heaped Meaſure, is the 
common Allowance to every 1000 
of Bricks. [This muſt, be meant of 
Buble-work ; for tis wel-knawn;, 
that | ſquare! Stone-work: takes up 
much leſs Lime than Brick-work!}- 
5. Price of Lime.) The Price ot 
Lime is various in different Places, 
as from 8 to 12 5. the Hundred, 
ſays Mr. Leybourn. [Bat; the Price 
varies, according to the Exigentics 
of the Times, as to War, or Peace, 
and to the Situation and Cuſtoms'of 
Places, &.] Arm ot 
Lime, or Linden-tree, was for- 
merly much eſteem d for Walks aud 


of removing large, and affording” 
Shades — their Leave — 
off ſoon, has occaſion d the to 
be prefer d to it. It is a ſoſt light 
Wood, and is much uſed by 
vers and Turners, and by Architefts, 
for framing the Models of their Buildy 
ings, but will not do for ſtrong Pure 
{es; excellent Ladders have however 
— made of Lime - tree Poles, mu 

ce 
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Free Will grow to a great Bulk. See 
Miller's Gard. Di&. Ker Tits. 

| LIMIWED Problem, in Geom. 


Column, 51. IK | 
* LIMNER, one who paints to 
the Life, in Oil, Creons, . 
-''+ LINE; in Geom. h with- 
out Depth and Breadth, formed by 
the Motion of a Point. 

1+" Right Line, one whoſe Points 


e placed equally between the two 


F Crooked Line, the contrary. 

Line of Meaſures, in Geom. the 
Diameter of the 7 Circle in 
the Projection of the Sphere in 


ku of Numbers, in Mathemat. 


the ſame as Gunter's Line. 
+ Line of Direction, that according 


to which a Body endeavours to 


move. | 
1 Line of the Front, in Perſpec- 


| tive, any —_— Line, parallel to the 
ine. a 


* T Terr » 2 ight Line, 
wherein the Geometrical Plane, and 
— of the Draught, inter ſect each 


Line Vertical, the common Sec- 
tion of the Plane, and of the 


. 

Line Objective, that of an Ob- 
je, whence the Appearance is ſought 
for, in a Draught or Picture. 

Line of Station, the common 
ion of Vertical and Geometrical 
Planes. With ſome; it is the per- 
— Height of the Eye, a- 
e the Geometrical Plane. 
© + Line Geometrical, in Perſpective, 
2 — Line drawn any how on 
the Geometrical Plane. 
. "+ Line Horizontal, a Right Line 
tel to the Horizon. In Dial- 


ef the Horizon and Dial- plane. 
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= that can be ſolved but one 
rrnor ius Column, See 


ing, it is the common Interſection v 


— — , 
oe dts 
7 


be Iieidenct, in Catoptricks, 


a Ray ſtarting from ſome luminous 
Body, and ending in a Point of 
ſome Surface. e 

* Lines Horary, or Hour Lines, the 
common Interſections of the Hour - 
Circles of the Sphere, witk the 
Plane of the Dial, Ke 1. CAP 

Line fubſtilar, that on which 
the Cock of the Dial is erected. 

Line ial, in Dialling, the 
common Place of Interſe&ion'of the 
Equinoctial and Plane of the _ 

To Line, in Maſonry, to A 
Wall, Cc. with Stone. | 

+ LINEAR Nwmbers, in Arithm. 
all ſuch as haye Relation — 

+ LINEAR Problem, in Mathe- 
mat. {ach as be ſolved Geome- 
trically, by the ſection of two 
Right Lines. — é 

LINTELS. 1, t.] © Lintels, 
in Stone and Brick Buildings, © are 
the Pieces of Timber that lie Hori- 
zontally over the Tops of Doors 
and Windows. — 

2. Price.] The com- 
monly puts in theſe by the cubed 
Foot, at 20 d. for Fir, and 3 5. for 
Oak, Timber and Workmanſhip. 
Some Carpenters in the Country, 
who do not 'find Timber, tell me, 
they have a Shilling a-piece for 
ſawing, and putting them in. 

+ LIST, in Architecture, a ſtrait 
upright Ring, incircling the lower 
Part of any of the Columns, juſt a- 
bove the Tore, and next to the Shaft 
of a Pillar. It is frequently uſed in 
the ſame Senſe as the 

LISTEL, a little ſquare Mould- 
ing, ſerving to crown or sccom- 
pany a larger, or, on occaſion, to ſe- 

rate the Fluteings of a Column. 
ie is ſometimes call'd a Fillet, fome- 


times a Square, and ſometimes 4 


Liſt. It comes from the Italian 
Word Liſts, any kind of Liſt or Sel- 


'> LITHOCOLLA, | Gr. CemSn 
— wherewith 
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„ 'LITHOSTROTA,..Gr. Stone» pier 
Pavements of Mofaic Work. - + 
* LOADSTONE, s to 


ing · ſtone, becauſe it dir Sailors 
in their Voyages; 2 Stone. that has 
wonderful, but well-known Prop: 
2 Alſo called the Magnet ; whuc 
* LOAM. See Lome. . 


* LOCAL Colours, in Painting, 
ſuch as are natural for each parti- 
cular Object. 


one capable of an infinite Number 
of Solutions. 

LOCKS, a well-known Faſtening 
for Doors, Cc. they are of various 
Kinds and Prices as follow, viz. 

Stock-locks plain, from 10 d. to 
14 4. per Piece, or more. 

Spditted IPOD with a long 
1 5. 
S-bitted and warded Stock-locks, 


y ſtrong, 7 4. 
1 , from 5x. 6 d. to 93. 
Braſs-knob'd-locks in Iron; caſes, 
Lr | 
Double Spring-locks, 1 5. 
— Iv 13. 44. 
Pad, or Secret-locks, with Slits, 
inſtead of Pipes, 1. 
Plate · ſtoc k- locks, 3 5. 8 d. 
Some Ditto for half that Price. 
Plate ſtock - loc ks in Shute, 4 s. 6 4. 


Braſe-knob d-locks in Shute, 6 5. 


6 4. 


; * rim d · loc ks, very large, 10s. } 


{Theſe are ſome of the Names 
and Prices of Locks; for to enume- 
rate them all, were needleſs; and 
belides, there is no Price, from a 


Groat, or Six , to 50 J. but a 
Lock may. be made to e, ac- 
carding to ſome.] 


LOGARITHMS, Gr. artificial 
Numbers, which perform Multipli- 


* - * 


1. the fame as Anticham- pertics. 


tions; the | ic 
of the Logarithms, which faves Mu- 
iplication and Diviſion. 

* LOGISTICAL Logarithms, a 
Table of fitted to Sexa- 
geſimal Fractions. ay 40 
* Logiſtick Line, where the Ordi- 


nates apply'd in equal Parts of the 


Axis, are in Geometrical po 

LOME, or Lam, a well-known 
Sort of — Earth, us d in Build- 
ings, when temper'd with Mud, 
ly, Straw and Water, for — 
of Walls in ordinary Houſes. 

I know one Place in Suſſx, where 
being well-temper'd with new Horſ& 
dung, it is usd inſtead of Mortar, 
to lay Tiles with, and they tell me 
it does very well. 

Lome, as 'tis dug out of the Earth, 
is commonly ſold in ſome Parts of 
Suſſex, for 1 5s. per Court-load, con- 
taining about 12 Buſhels, 

1 LONGIMETRY, the Art of 
taking the Diſtances of remote Ob- 


* LONGITUDE, in Geogr. the 
Difference Eaſt or Weſt, between 
the Meridian of any two Places, 
counted on the Equator. In Dial- 
ling, it is the Arch of the Equinoc- 
tial, intercepted between the Sub- 
ſtilar Line of the Dial, and the wye 
Meridiao. | 
* Longitude of © Motion, in Me- 
chan. the Length which any mo- 
ving 


| Body" runs thro; 26 it' moves * 
. 
wr” I 

the filling of Walls with Mortar. fy 
or Eee, affords u Wood of 
durable Nature, and is us d for 


2 ry 


made of it. See Millers dr DRE: 


under Calas. 
a * LOZENGE, in Grow. a Fi 
gure, whoſe two oppoſite A 
dre acute, the 2 obtuſe, and 
the 4 Sides equal. 
P (LUMINOUS Column See Co- 
damn, y 
2 LUNES, or Levels, with Geo- 
metricidns, Planes in the Form of 4 
Creſcem, terminated by the Cir- 
tumference of two Circles, inter- 
Acting each other within. 
LUTHERNS, the ſame” as Dor- 
mers. The Price of making and 
up of Lutherns, and ſawing 
imber, is various, according 
Go Bigneſs, N 20 8. per 
indow.-- 
#* Luthern-Windows. See Windews, 
» +. : 


* In Numerals, ſtands for 


and Thouſand. 
- + MACHINE, an Engine com- 
d of ſeveral Parts, ſet together 
the Art of Mechaniſm, to raiſe 
or Rop the Motion of Bodies. 
+ Simple Machines, are the Ba- 
lance, Lever, Pulley, Wheel, Wedge 


* _ and Screw. 


'+ Compound Machines, are ſuch as 
| we made up of ſimple © ones. 


. 2 
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ipes, and other Wind-Inſtruments, rail 
Its Root was in ——.— Eſteem ** a 
mong the Romans, 


„ 1000; M., for a Thou- 
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doe, in Klebers is an 
ſſemblage of ſeveral Pieces of Nm - 
y ſo d ſed, that a few Perſons 
may be able to raiſe vaſt Weight. 

t ' Hydraulick Machine, à Sluice, 

Pump, 'or other Contrivanee tor 
Water. 
AND ER, with Architects, 
a Vs in arched” Roofs,” or 
carv'd Cranks in Vaults or — J 

+ MAGICK Square, is when ſe- 

Numbers in an Arithmetical 
Proportion, are diſpoſed into ſuch 
equal Ranks, that the Sums of each 
— taken any way ſhall be all 
ua 
"To MAGNET, or the Lindlioat, 4 
Foſſil, approaching to the Nature of 
was "> og and endow'd with the 
Property of attracting Iron to itſelf, 
and not only pointing itſelf, -but gi- 
—_— hens to a age 5 
NK, © pointing to 
of 4 World. 

+ MAGNITUDE, Lat. Greatneſs, 
in Geom, it is defined to be n 
— Quantity, conſiſting in 
Lines, Angles, Surfaces or Bodies. 
A Commenſurable Magnitude, is ſuch 
as may be meaſured by the ſame 
common Meaſure; as an Incommen- 


ſurable, is the c 


+ MALLEABLE, that which may 
be wrought with a Hammer, and 
neither break nor crack. Quickſilyer 
is not malleable, but all other Me- 
tals are, and Gold in the higheſt 


+ MALLET, a Kind of wooden 
Hammer, uſed by moſt Artificers, 
who work either in Wood or Stone. 
Sce Seaming Mallet. 

+ MALTHA, a Cement of Pitch 
and Wax incorporated: Alſo a Kind 
— — made of quick Lime 

aer Greaſe, eve. The ſam⸗ 
— — a. according to ſome. 

* MANDERIL, a Kind of woo- 
den Pulley, part of a Turner's 
of Which there are een K 
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28 flat, hollow, pi und ſcrew Afan- 
derils 


I MANEQUINE, with Painters, 
Ge a little Statue, or Model, uſu- 
ally made of Wax, or Wood, the 
Joints of which are fo contrived, 
that it may be put into any Atti- 
tude at Pleaſure, and its Draperies 
and Folds diſpos'd at Diſcretion. 

* MANNER, with Painters, Car- 
vers, e. the particular Mode of 
the Artiſt; thus they ſay, The Man- 
ner of Rubens, of Titian, &c. So a 
Habit of Painting, according to the 
Rules of Art, is called a good Man- 
ner; -as a bad Manner, is the con- 
trary. 

* Grand Manner, in Architecture, 


is an Order heroically deſigned, where 


the Diviſion of the principal Mem- 
oo have all a bold and ample Re- 
ievo. 

* MANOME TER, or Manoſcope, 
Gr. an luſtrument which ſhews the 
Alterations in the Rarety and Den- 
ſity of the Air. 

+ MANTLE-ree, a Piece of Tim- 
ber lajd croſs the Head or Jaumbs of 
a Chimney, to ſupport the reſt of 
the Work. ; | 

* MANUBIARY Column. See 


Column, 53. ; 
* MAPLE-trree, See Acer. 
MARBLE. 1. What.) A hard 


Stone, beautiful when potiſh'd, but 
hard to cut; much us'd in adorning 
of Palaces, and grear Mens Houſes, 


2. Kinds of Marble.) The Kinds 
of Marble are almoſt innumerable, 
white, black, grey, green, ſome va- 
riegated with Veins and Spots, &c. 
— Porphyry, Alabaſter, Faſper, Gyp- 
1 

. Uſe of Marble.) The principal 
ve of * — in n is 
for Chimney- pieces, Chimney-foot- 
Ws Window-ſtools, Pavements, 


Co 
The Ancients, as Pliny and other 
Authors tell us, us d to face their 
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Houſes all over with thin Plates of 
of oliſhing Marble.) 8 | 
4. Poliſhi J] Stone- 
cutters poliſh Marbles for Hearths, 
by laying three or four of em even 
in a Row, and then with another 
of theſe Stones, fix'd to a' broad 
Beetle, with a Handle put in at ob- 
lique Angles, by moving it to and 
fro on the lower ones, they work 


oft, by the Help of Sand and Water, 
the Strokes of the Axe, and after- 


wards poliſh them with Emmery 


and Putty, 

Suſſez, I have ob- 
ſerv'd them poliſhing of Marble for 
Tops of Tomb-ſtones, in this man- 
ner; they block'd up their Stones 
horizontally, but very level, about 2 þ 
Feet high above the Ground; and 
then wroughr the upper Surface 
{ſmooth and even, with a Tool for 
that purpoſe, made of a Piece of 


ol we | 
* 


whole Dea! about 18 or 20 Inches 


long, and 12 Inches broad, and 
croſs the Grain of the Wood, on 
the upper Side were naild two Led- 
pes one at each End, and on theſe 
ges was '\nail'd a Staff or Handle 
about eight or nine Feet long, viz, 
long enough to reach the Length 
of the Tomb-ſtone ; alſo at each 
End, on the under Side, was nail'd 
a Ledge, and between theſe Ledges, 
there was wedged in, with wooden 
Wedges, a Hearth-ſtone of Marble 
that was alſo rough and unpoliſt'd; 
Then flinging Water and Sand upon 
the Tomb ſtone, they wrought upon 
it, by drawing the Hearth- ſtone to 
and fro, till the Hearth - ſtone be- 
came pretty ſmooth, and then they 
put in another rough Hearth- ſtone, 
and ſo they continue to do, till they 
have wrought the Tomb-ſtone pret- 
ty even and ſmooth. But you are 
to note, That while the Tomb-ſtone 
and Hearth-ſtones are rough, they 
hy a confiderable Weight, as a Stone, 
or the like, upon the upper Side off” 
the Tool, to keep it down hard on 
Cc the 
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the Tomb-ſtone, but when the Tomb- 
ſtone is pretty ſmooth, they make 
it yet ſmoother, by putting into the 
Tool, one after another, ſeveral of 
thoſe Hearth-ſtones already begun to 
be poliſh'd, and this they continue 
to do, till they have brought both 
them and the Tomb- ſtone to a more 
polite Surface; upon theſe they uſe 
no Weight on the Back of the Tool, 
but they uſe Water and Sand, as be- 
fore. And if they have no Marble 
Hearth-ſtone to poliſh, then they put 
a Purbeck-ſtone into the Tool. 
F. Price of Marble.) Chimney- 
pieces of Egyptian, or black-fleak'd 
Marble, or of Rance, or Liver-co- 
lour'd Marble, are worth, of an or- 
dinary Size, 12 or 14 J. 2 piece. 

Window-ſtools, of white or black- 
fleak'd Marble, about 2 5. 6 d. per 
Foot. : 

Pavement of black, or white Mar- 
ble, about 2 s. per Foot. Thus Mr. 
Wing. 
A Stone - cutter in London tells me, 
he ſells Engliſh white Marble vein d 
with red, c. for 2 5. 6 d. per Foot 
in Squares for Pavements; and Slabs 
of the ſame Sort of Marble, long e- 
nough for a Chimney- foot- pace, for 
F 5. per Foot. | 

Egyptian Marble, vein'd with Va- 
riety of Greens, in Slabs, for 8 5. 
per Foot. # | 

Italian white Marble vein'd for 
Chimney-foot- paces, he ſells in Squares 
for about 2 3. 6 d. in Slabs, for a- 
bout 5 5s. per Foot. Black Marble he 
Fells ſomewhat cheaper. 

[There are two Defects in Mar- 
ble, which render it the more dit- 
ficult to be poliſh'd and cut. The 
one anſwers to Knots in Wood, and 
is called Nails; the other is a Mix- 
ture of Metal, cauſing black Stains, 
and is called Emeril. This is com- 
mon to white Marôle, Nails to all. 
Spots of Oil cannot be taken out of 
White Marble. 


e 
I 
| 2 To Marble, to paint, or ſtain 
like Marble. White Marble may be 
ed to the Depth of a Line, 
y certain corroſive Tinctures, which 
will give it the various Colours of 
other Marbles, Father Kircher in- 
ſtruts how to apply Colours on 
Marble, ſo as to penetrate the 
whole Subſtance; inſomuch, that if 
a Block be flit into many Tables, 
each ſhall retain the Figures given 
the firſt. . | 
MARBLE-Colour. The Price of 
Painting ordinary Marôle- colour, on 
new Stuff, is about 1 3. and an old 
Colour, about 9 d. per Vard, Colour 
and Work. 5 
* MARMORATED, Lat. made 
of, wrought in, or cover'd with 
Marble, 2 
* MARMOSET,-a Sort of Gro- 
teſque Figure in Building; ſo. calle 
of a Kind of Ape, with a ſhaggy 
Neck. | | Aye "\ 
+ MARQUETRY, or inlaid Work; 
or as ſome call it, the Art of Paint- 
ing in Wood; is a very curious 
Work, compos'd of fine hard Leaves 
of Weod, of the Thickneſs of 4 
Line, or the 12th Part of an Inch, 
which being ſtaind, with - ſome 
Colour, any thing may be imitated 
on them. * Joiners, Cabinet-makers, 
Sc. work in Marquetry; Enamel- 
lers and Stone-cutters, in Moſaic. See 


Inlay d. 


+ MASONRY, the Work of 
Maſon, i. e. the Art of hewing a 
ſquaring Stones, and of joining them 
together with Mortar. Some divide 
Maſonry into three Parts, 1. The 
Stone- cutter, who hews or cuts the 
Stones. 2. The Maſon, properly ſo 
call'd, who uſes the Stones, and 
builds with them when cut, And 


3. The Stone-carver or Sculptor, 
who makes the Ornaments and De- 
corations of a Building. Vitrwvix 
reckons among the Ancients, 7 Kinds 
of Maſonry, viz. Three of ' unhew" 
| — 
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Stone; 1. Of an equal Courſe. Sce 
Iodomum. 2. Of an ual Courſe. 
See Pſeudiſodo 3. Of that filled 
up in the Middle. See Empledon. 
Three of hewn Stone; 1. That call- 
ed the Greek. See Greek-Maſonry. 
2, That in Form of a Net. See 
Net-Maſ . . That in Binding. 
See Bound-Maſonry. The 7th was 
a Compoſition of them all. See 
All the Kinds 
of Maſonry now in Uſe, may be re- 
duc'd to Five, viz. 
1. Bound Maſonry. Which ſee. 

2. That of Brick-work, where the 
Bodies and Projectures of the Stones 
incloſe ſquare. Spaces, Pannels, &c. 
ſet with Bricks. N 

3. That de Moilon, or ſmall Work, 
where the Courſes are equal, well 
quar d, and their Beds or Edges rut- 
ticated. 

4+ That where the Courſes are un- 
equal. See Pſeudiſodomum. | 

5. That filled up in the Middle with 
little Stones and Mortar. Sce Wall- 
ing, Setting of Fronts, Healing, &c. 

For a Maſon's-Bill, Sce Bricklayer's- 
Bill N 


* Mebury-Colump. See Col. 23; 


+ MASQUE, with Architects, 


Groteſque Pieces of Sculpture, uſed 
to fill up vacant Places, eſpecially in 
Grotto's. 

* MASSES, in Pictures, thoſe 


parts which contain the greateſt 


Lights and Shades. | 
* MASSLVE, or Maſy, very weigh+ 

ty or ſolid. A Maſſrue Column, is 

one too ſhort for the Order it bears. 

+ MASTICOTE,. a 2 yellow 
Colour, eaſy to grind, and of a good 
Body; mingled with Blue, it makes 
a good Green. 

* MATERIATION, a felling of 
Timber for Building. 

+ MATHEMATICKS, Sciences 
excrciſed about Magnitude and Num- 
bers, or of Quantity continued or 
diſcrete. 
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"+ MATHEMATICKES, ares 
ſimple, or abſftraied, are Arithme- 
tick and Geometry, which treat of 
Number and itude only. | 
* Mixt Mat - ticks, 2 . 
the Properties o antity apply 
to ſen — Objects = — xby 
Geography, Navigation. 

+ Praicat Morbo thoſe 
which propoſe to demonſtrate ſome- 
thing beneficial to Mankind. 

+ Speculative Mathematicks, the 
ſimple Knowledge of Matters pro- 
poſed, reſpecting Truth or Falſhood. 

+ MEAN, the Middle, between 
two Extremes; as 

Mean Diameter, in Gauging, 2 
Gcometrical Mean, between the. Di- 
ameters at Head and Bung, in 2 
cloſe Cask. | 

* Mean Proportional, in Geom. a 
Quantity as big in reſpect of a third 
Term, as the firſt is in reſpe of it. 

* Means, Continual, in Arithm. 
when one Root is multiply'd by it- 
ſelf, the Product by relelf and this 
laſt Product by itſelf, and ſo on, the 
Numbers between the firſt and laſt 
are continual Means. 


MEASURING of Artificers Mork. ] 
See the particular Kinds of Work, 
in their proper Places of the Alpha- 
bet; where they will much more 
readily be found, than under this ge- 
neral Word Meaſuring; as particu- 
larly Rule, Building VI. Walls, &c. 

* MECHANICAL Afe&ions, thoſe 
Properties of Body which ariſe from 
its Figure, Bulk or Motion. 

* Mechanical Demonſtrations, thoſe 
drawn from Rules of Mechanicks. 

* Mechanick Powers, or Principles, 
the Balance, the Lever, the Pully, the 
Screw, the W edge and the Wheel. 

+ Mechanicks, the Science of Mo- 
tion, as produced by determinate 
Powers, and of the Forces requiſite 
to ſtop ſuch and ſuch Motions. Al- 
ſo ſuch Artificers as labour as well 
with the Hands as Head. 

Cc 2 
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2* MEDIAN Column, See Co- 


+ MEDIATE, or Intermediate, 
that which is between two Ex- 


tremes, 
MEDIATION, in Arithm. the 

taking the Half of any Number. In 
Geom. with reſpect to Lines, it 1s 
called Bipartition or Biſſection. 

MEMBRETTO, Ital. a Pilaſter 
that bears up an Arch, or the Fric- 
zes and Cornices in Wainſcot. 

* MEMORIAL Column. See Co- 


lumn, 59. 
" MENSURATION, in Geom. 
the finding the Length, Surface or 
Solidity of Quantities of Bodies in 
me known Meaſure, 
METALS, well-digeſted and 
compact Bodies, which are heavy, 
hard and fuſible; they are generally 
reckon'd ſeven, Gold, Silver, Cop- 
per, Tin, Iron, Lead and Quick- 
ſilver, 
* ® METOCHE, Gr. in Architect. 
the Interval between the Dentils. 
* METOPE, Gr. the ſquare Inter- 
val between the Triglyphs of the 
Dorick Frieze, which among the 
Ancients uſed to be adorn'd with 


the Heads of Beaſts, Baſons, Vaſes, 


and other Inſtruments uſed in ſacri- 
ficing. | 
The Beauty of theſe Meropes, con- 
ſiſts in their Regularity, i. e. in their 
being perfect Squares: And yet then 
they appear to be leis in Height 
than in Breadth ; which is owing 
ro the Projecture of the little Ban- 
delet wherein they terminate under- 
neath, that hides a ſmall Part of 
their Heighth; for this Reaſon M. 
Le Clerc is for making the Metopes 
a Minute or two more in Heighth, 
than in Breadth; being of Opinion, 
They ought rather to appear Square, 
without being ſo, than really be 
{quare, without appearing fo. 
MEZZANINE. Sce Entreſole. 

* MEZ/ZO-TINTO, i. e. middle 

Tincture, a particular Way of En- 
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graving by Punching and Scraping 
the 8 1 NA 
* MICROSCOPE, Gr. an Optical 
Inſtrument, which fo greatly mag- 
nifies Objects, that minuteſt 


Things may be diſcerned. 


* MINIATURE, Fr. a Drawing 


of Pictures in Little; 
Water-colours. — : 

* MINIUM, Red-lead: Which fee. 

MINUTE. A Minate is uſually 
the zoth Part of a Module; as a 
Module is uſually the Diameter of 
the lower Part of a Column. Ir is 
alſo taken for the Soth Part of a 
Degree, likewiſe the 12th Part of 
an Ounce. See Module. 

MITCHELS. Purbeck-ſtones for 
paving, pick'd all of a Size, from 
15 Inches ſquare to two Feet. Be- 
ing ſquar d, and hew'd ready for Pa- 
ving, a Stone-catter in London tells 
me, they commonly ſell them at a- 
bout 2 3. 10 d. per Foot. 

* MITRE, with Artificers, an 
Angle that is juſt 45 Degrees. See 
Bevel. | «ll . 

* MIX'D- Angle, in Geom. one 
formed by a right and a curved 
Line. , 

+ Mix'd Figure, in Geom. one 
bounded partly by right, and partly 
by crooked Lines. f 

+ Mix'd Number, in Arithm. Part 
Integer, Part Fraction. 

MODEL, an original Pattern 
which any Man propoles to 1mitate 
properly, in Architecture, a ſmall 
Pattern of a Houle, or the like, 
(made of Wood, or any other Mate- 
rial) by a ſmall Scale, wherein an 
Inch, or half an Inch repreſents a 
Foot; for the more exactly carrying 
on a great Deſign. In large Build- 


Painting in 


' ings, the ſureſt Way is to make 2 


Model on Relievo, and not truſt to 
a bare Draught. Sometimes the 
Word is us'd, tho* improperly, in 
the fame Senſe with Module. | 
MODERN. This Word, in its 
genuine Meaning, is only applicable 
: o 
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uch Architecture . as partakes 
— of che Gothick, retaining 


ſomewhat of its Delicacy and Soli- 
diry, and partly of the Antique, 
whence it borrows Members 


Ornaments, without any Proportion 


or Judgment. 

MODILIONS:.. In Italian Modi- 
glioni, a Sort of Cantalivers, are lit- 
tle inverted Conſoles, under the Sof- 
fir, or Bottom of the Drip, in the 
Ionic, Compolite and Coriathian 
Cornices,. and ought to correſpond 
tothe middle of the Columns. Theſe 
are particularly affected in the Co- 
rinthian Order, where they are al- 
ways enriched with cary'd Work. 
In the Ionic and Compolite they 
are more ſim ple, having ſeldom any 
Ornaments, excepting ſometimes a 
ſingle Leaf underneath. In Latin 
they are call'd Mutuli. 

Modilion Coruice. See Cornice, N. . 

MODULE, Lat. Modulus, a Mea- 
ſure made . uſe of to regulate the 
Proportions of the ſeveral Members 
of a Column. In the Dorick Order, 
a Module is half the Diameter of the 
Body of the Column below: In o- 
ther Orders 'tis the whole Diameter. 
A Module is commonly ſuppos'd to 
be divided into 60 equal Parts, call'd 
Minutes. 

» MOILON, ſmall Work in Ma- 
ſonry. See Maſonry. 

+ MOMENTUM, or Moment, in 
Mechan. the Quantity of Motion in 
any moving Body; the ſame with 


Iupetus. In Gcom. Moments are 


looked upon as the generative Prin- 
ciples of Magnitude. 

* MONOGRAPHICE Picture, one 
drawn in Lincs without Colours. 

* MONOME, or Monomial, in 
Algebra, a Quantity with but one 

ination. 

+ MONOPTERE, a round Tem- 
ple, with a Dome, ſupported with 
Pillars inſtead of Walls. 

* MONTINS, A'onrans, or Mon- 


tants, Pieces of Wood uſed in Wains 
ſcotting, with Stiles, Battens, c. 

+ MONUMENT, 4 Pillar, Statue, 
Tomb, &. raiſed in Memory of 
ſome famous Perſon or Action. 

+ MONOTRIGLYPH, the Space 
of one Triglyph, between two Pilaſ- 
ters, c 


MORESQUE, or Mori k, a 
Kind of Antick-work in Painti 
and Carving, after the Manner 
the Moors, conliſting of ſeveral Gro- 
telque Figures, wherein there is no 
perfect Likeneſs, either of Mien, or 
other Animals; but a wild Reſem- 
blance of Birds, Beaſts, Trees, G“. 
intermingled. | f 

MORTAR, or Morter. 1. What. 
From the French Mortier, a Sort 
Plaiſter, commonly made of Lime, 
Sand and Water, uſed by Maſons 
and Bricklayers, in Building of Walls 
of Stone and Brick. For plaiſtering 
of Walls, they make their Mortar o 
Lime, and Ox, or Cow-hair, tem- 


pered well together with Water 
and this is commonly call'd white 
Mortar. | 


2. Of making common Mortar.) 
For this, and for the Proportions of 
Lime and Sand to be usd about it, 
as many Men. are of many Minds, I 
ſhall give you their ſeveral Senti- 
ments about this Matter. 

Vitruvius ſays, you may put three 
Parts of dug, or Pit-fand, to one 
Part of Lime, to make Mortar ; but, 
ſays he, if the Sand be taken our of 
a River, or out of the Sca, then 
two Parts thereof, and one of Lime. 
He alſo ſays, That if to River, or 
Sea Sand, you put a third Part of 
Powder of Tiles, or Bricks, it works 
the better: But Vitrwvins's P 
tion of Sand ſeems too much, tho 
he ſhould mean of Lime before tis 
flack'd ; for one Buſhel of Lime be- 
_ 'tis lack d, will be five Pecks 

er. 

About London, here for the 2 

| art 


MO 
Lime is made of Chalk, they 
—— a Buſhel and a half of 
Land, to a Buſhel of Quick Lime. 

In Suſſex, they commonly put three 
Pecks of Sand to one Buſhel of 
Lime. | | 

Other Workmen in Suſſex tell me, 
That their uſual Proportion, is a Bu- 
ſhel and half of Sand to one Buſhel 
of Lime, as at London. But then 'tis 
of Stone-lime; for they allow but 
36 Buſhels of Sand to 32 Buſhels of 
run Lime; for, ſay they, a Load of 
run Lime is nothing near ſo much 
28 4 Load of Stone, or Quick Lime, 
which is but 9 Gallons of Sand to a 
Buſhel of Lime. 

Other Workmen in other Parts of 
Suſſex, allow 2 4 Buſhels of Sand to 
one of Lime. | 

Iam told, that ſome London Brick- 
layers put as much Lime as Sand in 
their Mortar; eſpecially for Front- 
work ; and indeed, the London Bric k- 
layers are found to make their Mor- 
tar much more durable than the 
Country ones; duly proportioning 
their Lime and Sand, while the 
Country- workmen, for the moſt 
Part, make it by Gueſs, and put in 
too little Lime to their Sand, where- 
by their Work is apt to ſcale, and 
fall out of the Joints. 

From this Variety of Practice in 
mixing Lime and Sand, I think it 
reaſonable to infer, That the Pro- 
Portion of each in making of Mor- 
tar, ought to be various, according 
to the Goodneſs or Badneſs of theſe 
Materials; and therefore is rather to 
be regulated by the Judgment of 
experienced and skilful Workmen in 
each particular Country, than by a- 
ny ſtated Proportions. 

Method of making Mortar.) Tis 
the beſt way not to make the Lime 
run before it is mixt with the Sand, 
. as ſome will do, but rather to 
take the Sand and throw it on the 
Lime whilſt it is in Stones, before 
it is run, and ſo to mix it together, 
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and then wet it; by which Means 


it will be the ſtronger," and when 
it has lain a while before it is us'd, 
will not be ſo ſubje& to blow and 
bliſter. T> 's 
Others adviſe to let Mortar lie in 
a Heap two or three Years before 
'tis us'd; for, ſay they, the Reaſon 
of ſo many inſufficient Buildings, is 
the uſing of the Mortar as ſoon as 
'tis made. \ | 
Others tell us. (t.) That when 
you ſlack the Lime, you muſt take 
Care to wet it every where a little, 
but not over much, and cover with 
Sand every Laying, or Bed of Lime, 


being about a Buſhel, as you ſlack 


it; that O the Steam, or Spirit of 
the Lime may be kept in, and not 
fly away, but mix it ſelf with the 
Sand, which will make the Mortar 
much ſtronger, than if you flack 
all your Lime at firſt, and throw 
on your Sand all together at laſt, as 
ſome uſe to do. (2.) That you ought 
to beat all your Mortar with a Bea- 
ter, 3 or 4 times over, before you 
uſe it; for thereby you break all 
the Knots of Lime well together, 
and the Air which the Beater forces 
into the Mortar at every ſtroak, con- 
duces very much to its Strength. 
(3) That when you deſign to build 
well, or uſe ſtrong Mortar for Re. 


pairs, you ſhould beat the Mortar 


well, and let it lie- two or three 
Days, and then beat it well again 
when tis to be us'd. (4) That in 
Summer-time you ſhould uſe your 
Mortar as ſoft as you can, but in 
Winter pretty ſtiff, or hard. 

Mr. Morlidge ſays, That if you 
intend your Mortar to be ſtrong, 
where you cannot have your Choice 
of Lime, you may chuſe your Sand 
and Water; for all Sand that is dul- 


ty, makes the Mortar the weaker ; 


and the rounder the Sand, the ſtronger 
the Mortar, as is uſually obſerv'd in 
Water-drift Sand ; which makes bet- 
ter Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. 

| 2 There- 
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Therefore, ſays he, if you have 
occaſion for extraordi Mortar, 
waſh your Sand in a Tub, till the 
Water, after much ſtirring, come 
off clear, and mix that with new 
Lime, and your Mortar will be very 
and durable. And if your 
Water be foul, dirty or muddy, your 
Mortar will be the weaker. 

He alſo tells us, That 'tis a great 
Error in Maſons, Bricklayers, & c. 
to let the Lime flacken and cool 
before. they make up their Mortar, 
and alſo to let their Mortar cool and 
die beſre they uſe it: Therefore, 


ſays he, if you expect your Work 
to de well done, and long to conti- 


nue, work up your Lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the 
Mortar may not lie long before it be 
uſed. So that you ſee, that in this 
Point alſo, Men differ in their Sen- 
timents; ſome affirming it beſt to 
uſe their Mortar new, others, after 
it has lain made ſome time. 

An experienced Maſon tells me, 
That being at work at Eridge-place, 
s, at Fant, 
in Suſſex, they w have him 
make uſe of ſome Mortar that had 
been made four Years. But he, 
when he came to try it, told them 
it was for nothing, by reaſon 
it was ſo very hard, that there was 
no tempering of it. Whereupon a, 
Gentleman reſiding in the Houſe 
who had been a great Traveller, told 


him, That to his Knowledge, at ſe- 


veral Places beyond Sea, they al- 
ways keep their Mortar 20 Years 
ore they uſe it; but then they 
keep it in Ciſterns for the Purpoſe, 
and always keep it moiſt. And the 
Maſon was of Opinion, That this 
Method may make the Mortar good 
and tough. | 
As for the Scaling, or Crimbling, 
of Mortar out of the Joints of Stone 
and Brickwalls, ſome Maſons tell 
me, It procceds from the Badneſs 
of the Lind, or Lime, or both, as 
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well. as from the Seaſon of the 
Year, when the Work is done. 
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3+ Of making other Kinds of Mor- 
tar.) 1 the common 1 


us'd in laying of Stones, Bricks and 
Tiles, above-mention'd,” there are ſe- 
veral other Kinds, a 

4. White Mortar.) This is uſed 
in plaiſtering of Walls and Ceili 
that are firſt plaiſter'd with Lome, 


and is made of Ox, or Cow-hair, 


well mix'd and temper'd with Lime 
and Water, without any Sand: The 
common Allowance in making this 
Kind of Mortar, is one Buſkel of 
Hair, to fix Buſhels of Lime. The 
Hair ſerves to keep the Mortar from, 


cracking, binding it, and holding it - 


faſt together. 

5. Mortar ud in making of N. 
ter-courſes, Ciſterns, &c.) This Kind 
of Mortar is very hard and durable, 
as may be ſeen at Rome at this Day. 
It is uſed not only in Building of 
Walls, but” alſo in making of Cif- 
terns to hold Water, and all manner 
of Water-works, and alſo in finiſh- 
ing, or plaiſtering of Fronts to re- 

t Stone-work. 

And I find two Kinds of this 
Mortar us'd by the Ancients; both 
of which are com ed of Lime 
and Hog's-greaſe; but to one is add- 
ed the Juices of Figs, and to the o- 
ther Liquid: pitch, and is firſt wet, 
or ſlack d with Wine, then pounded, 
or beat with Hog d- greaſe, and Juice 
of Figs, or with the ſame and Pitch; 
that which has Pitch in it; is black- 
er and eafily diſtinguiſh'd from the 
other by its Colour, and that which 
is plaiſter'd with this Kind of Mor- 
tar, is over with Linſeed - oil. 

6. For Furnaces, &c.) Some Chy- 
miſts, in building their Furnaces, 
make uſe of a Kind of Mortar made 
with red Clay, not too fat, leſt it 
be ſubject to Chinks; nor too lean, 
or ſandy, leſt it bind not enough. 


This Clay is wrought in Water, 


wherein Store of Horſe-dung and 


Chimney- 
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well mingled, by which à Salt is 
communicated to the Water, bind- 
. ing the Clay, and making it fit to 
abide the Fire, | 
Some Metaliſts uſe a Kind of Mor- 
tar to plaiſter over the Inſides of 
their Veſſels, for refining of Metals, 
to keep the Metal from runni 
dt: And this Kind of Mortar is 
compounded, and made of Quick- 
lime, and Ox- blood, the Lime be- 
ing beat to Powder, and ſifted and 
then mix'd with the Blood, and beat 
with a Beater. 
The Glaſs-makers in France, uſe 
a Sort of Mortar, for plaiſtering 0- 
ver the Inſides of their Furnaces, 
made of a Sort of Fuller's-earth, 
which is from Beliere near 


Forges, which is the only Earth in 


France that has the Property of not 
melting in this exceſſive Heat. And 
tis of this ſame Earth, that the 
Pots are alſo made which will hold 
the melted Metal for a long time. 
7. For Sun Dials.) An exceeding 
ſtrong and laſting Mortar to make 
a Dial-plane on a Wall, may be thus 
made: Temper Lime and Sand, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Linſeed- oil; 
this ſpread upon the Wall, will har- 
den to the Conſiſtence of a Stone, 
and not decay in _y Years. If 
cannot Oil, you may tem- 
Ty your Links: and Sand with ſcum'd 
Milk, but Oil is better, and this 
will laſt fix times as long as the 
ordinary Plaiſter made of Lime and 
Hair with Water. 
I have known a very ſtrong and 
tough Mortar for a Sun-dial-plance 
e.in this manner. To about 
five or fix Gallons of Brook-ſand, 
which was dry'd on an Oaft, and 
fifted through a fine Splinted-ſieve, 
there was put as much, or rather 
more Sifted-lime, and a Gallen of 
Boreing, or Gun-duſt, ſifted alſo ; 
all which was wet and temper'd 
well with 6 or 7 Gallons of ſcum'd 
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Milk, and about a Pottle of Lin- 


ſeed-oil. This was laid on the Wall 
firſt, well wet with Milk; but the 
Workman found much Trouble to 
ſec it ſmooth, by reaſon it dry'd'> 
faſt; but by keeping it often 
ſprinkled with Milk, and itmoorhi 
it with the Trowel, it at laſt 
with a very ſmooth ind ſhining Sur- 
face. But notwithſtanding Ki his 
Care, as it dry'd, it erack'd 
much; which I fancy might pro- 
ceed from the want of Hair in it: 
It did alſo blow in Blifters, 'tho* the 
Lime was ſifted; and therefore 1 
fancy, that if the Lime had been 
repar'd as it is in Freſco Painting, 
it might have been prevented. 

8. Extraordinary good Mortar for 
Floors, Walls and Ceilings.) If you 
temper Ox-blood, and fine Clay to- 

ther, and lay the fame in 'amy 

loor, or plaiſter any Wall, or Cell 
ing with it, it will become a very 
ſtrong and binding Subſtance, This 
I am aſſur d is of great Uſe in Italy. 


9. A profitable and cheap of 


Mortar.) Two Load of waſte Soap- 
aſhes, one Load of Lime, one 'of 
Lome, and one of Woolwich Sand, 
will make a very good and cheap 
Mortar. 1 

So likewiſe Lome and Soap-aſhes, 
only temper'd and wrought toge- 
ther, has been experienced to make 
a very 2 Mortar, more durable 
and bin ng, than common Mortar. 

It may be, that many Lime-men, 
and ſome of thoſe Brieklayers, that 
are in Fee with 'em, may fpeak a- 
gainſt this Practice; but no Reaſon 
can hold igainſt Experience. 

'Tis true, this Kind of Mortar is 
ſomewhat rough in the laying, and 
more ſharp and fretting to the Fin- 
gers than ordinary Mortar, which 
makes it rn! hc by ſome Work- 


men; but theſe two lender Faults, 


the firſt whereof is rather an excellent 
Quality, than a Fault, might be eafily 
remedy'd. And firſt, concerning the 

Rough- 
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hneſs of this Kind of Array, 


nothing need be done, but to grind 


or ſtamp into fine Powder, the Soap 
aſhes, which are in hard Cakes, be- 
fore they be mixt with the Sand, 
which will ſoon bring them to a 
{mooth Temper 
done, the Profit of one Day's La- 
bour will anſwer the Charge of three 
Mens Wages; in the Difference of 
Price betwixt one Load of theſe 
Aſhes, and 100 of Lime, 

Then, as to the Sharpneſs to rhe 
Fingers, that may be avoided by 
wearing of Gloves, which is fre- 
money done, to avoid the like Ef- 

s in Lime. "Wi 

But for an aſſured Help in this 
Caſe (if the Sharpneſs be ſuch as 
cannot be endur'd) let theſe Aſhes 
be re-imbibed in Water for ſome 
reaſonable time, till more of their 
Salt be extracted from them, and 
then much of their fretting Nature 
will be taken away. 

10. Mortar for laying of Tiles.) I 
khow ſeveral Places in Suſſex, where 
they make a Kind of Mortar of 
Lome, and netv Horſe-dung, for 
this Purpoſe, well temper'd and mix d 
together, This fome Workmen com- 
mend for a , ſtrong, and cheap 
Mortar; and others tell me, That 
tis more agreeable to the Tiles, than 
the common. Mortar made of Lime 
and Sand; which, fay they, cor- 
rodes and frets the Tiles, cauſing 
them to ſcale and fly to pieces; 
which this does not. 

I have taken particular Notice of 
one Houſe, where the Tiles had 
been laid in this Kind of Mortar a- 
bout four or five Years, and yet the 
Mortar ſtuck very well under the 
Corner-tiles, where it geticrally lies 


thickeſt; 
Plaiſtering of Fronts 


11. Mortar for 
of Houſes, in Imitation of Rrick- work.] 
Mortar, fot this Kind of Work, may 
be made of Powder of Bricks, 

Sand, and Lime, and fort Ned ocre- 


;-and when this is 


have commonly 
doing this, Workman . 
12. How much Mortar allow'd 10 
4 Rod of Brick-work, or 4 re of 
Tiling.) Wotkmen com allow 
100 and half, or 37 f Buſhels of 
Lime; and £ Load, or 72 Buſhels of 
Sand, to make Mortar enougli for 4 
Rod of Brick-work. [But to do 
the Work as it ought to be done; 
little leſs than 200 of Eime wilt 
ſuffice.] | . 
And for Filing; 4 Buſhels of Lithe, 
and 6 or 8 Bufhels of Sand w 
make Mortar ſufficient to lay 2000 
of Tiles, which is about a Square 
and half. So that a Square of Ti- 
ing will take up, for Morrar, about 
2 J Buſhels of Lime, and about 5 
Buſhels of Sand. ö 
13,4 Caution abdut Morrar.] In 
all Parts of a Building, where Stones 


5 ric ks nd u try Tim- 
they oughr to i or 
without Mortar; becauſe Lime and | 


Wood are | infociable, the — 
very much corroding and ing 
— 8 x 2 

14. Mortar. See Rings. 

For = relates farther to Mer. 
tar, ſee alſo Brick. ; 

+ MORTISE, from the French 
Mortoiſe, the Hole made in one Piece 
of Wood, to receive the Tenor of an- 
other. See Tehon. 

+ MOSAICK, of rather, Muſaick' 
Work, from the Maſea of the Greeks} 
which were adorhed both Inſide nd 
Ontfide with it; is à moſt eurioug 
Work, wrought With Stones of all 
Colours, artiicially ſer together ups 
on a Wall, or Floor, ſo as to repre® 
ſent an admirable Variety of Knots, 
Flowers; Fruits, Cc. with that Ni- 
8 1 
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all but one Stone, or rather the Work 
| of, Nature, Some. deſcribe it to be 


a Sort of Painting; or Inlaying, in 
ſinall Pebbles, Cables, and Shells/ of 
divers Colours, and even with Pieces 
of Glaſs figur d at Pleaſure. It is an 
Ornament of moſt Uſe in Pavements 
and Floorings; it reſiſts the Injuries 
of the Air, as well as Marble itſelf, 
and grows more beautiful with Time. 
The Moderns - uſually make it with 
Marble alone, for greater Werks; 
but antiently, it was made of the 
moſt valuable of precious Stones, af- 
terwards, as we ſaid, of Glaſs, and 
Marble alone, and of Gypſum. ; See 

nt Sce alſo Faint ing. No X. 

MOSS, u, in Tiling.) In ſome 
Parts of Suſſex, they lay Tiles in 
Moſs, inſtead of Mortar; and when 


the Workmen get the Moſs them- 


ſelves, they. arc allow'd 2 d. in a 
Square the more for their Work. 
But 5 —4— = 
Way o ing with Moſs ; u 
Gy. chey, in windy wet Weather, 
when the Wet, Rain, Snow, or 
Sleet is driven under the Tiles,” in 
the Moſs; if there follow a Froſt 
whilſt the Tiles are wet, it then 
freezes the Moſs, and ſo raiſes the 
Tiles out of their Places. 

+ MOTION, the Act of a natu- 
ral Body, which ſtirs itſelf. Sir 1- 
faac Newton thus lays down the Laws 
of Motion ; 

1. That every Body will continue 
its State, either of Reſt or Motion, 
uniformly forward in a right Line, 
unleſs it be made to change that 
State by ſome Force impreſs d upon 


N. 
2. That the Change of Body is in 
ion to the moving Force ex- 
'd, and is always according to 


the Direction of that right Line, in 


which the Force is expreſs d. 


That Rraction is always equal 
when 


ond contrary to Action, i. e. 
one Body preſſes and draws another, 
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'tis as much preſſed and drawn. bꝰ 
by Motion anſwer the- End of the 
ment. ral Hot> he 

+ MOULD, a Form in which a- 
ny thing is caſt. See Lead, Ne. 3. 
See alſo Sculpture, Ne 4. 

* MOULDED Calama. See Co- 
lumn, IV. DN | 

MOULDINGS. Under this Name 
are comprehended all thoſe Jettings 
or Projectures beyond the Naked of 
a Wall, Column, Cc. which only 
ſerve for Ornament; whether they 
be ſquare, round, ſtraight, or crook- 
ed. Of theſe there are ſeven Kinds 


more conſiderable than the reff, vix. 
the Doucine, the Talon or Heel, the 
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Ovolo or round, the Plinth, 
the Aſtragal, the Dentiele, and the 
Cavetto. 


MOULINET, ia Mechan, a 
Roller, which being croſs'd with two- 
Levers, „ Aly APE to Cranes, 
Capſtans, c. railing things of 
great Wei ht. * i N , 
Plaiſter of Paris, the Quantity of 
3000 I, | | 

+ MULTANGULAR, that has 
many Angles. fox 

+ MULTILATERAL, that has 
more than 4 Sides. 

+ MULTINOMIAL, that has ma» 
ny Names. 15 

* MULTIPARTITE, divided in- 
to many Parts. en 

+ MULTIPLE, or Multiples, 2 
Number containing another ſeveral 
times, without 3 thus 16 
is the Multiple of 4. 

+ MULTIPLICAND, the 
ber to be multiply'd. 

MULTIPLICATION, the. third 
Rule in Arithmetick, which ſerves 
inſtead of a manifold Addition, For 
what regards the Rule in general, 
we ſhall refer to Treatiſes of Arith- 
mgtick ; That which. is of moſt Vie 
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to Workmen, | is the Cyof-Afufripli- cular Kinds of em, which are 


cation, which we have i 

Cro WITTE» » 
+ Multiplication Simple, when the 

4 — — oo but of one 
Figure; as does of more. 
T MULTIPLICATOR, the Quan- 

that multiplies. 

MUNIONS, in Architecture, are 
the ſhort upright Poſts that divide 
= ſeveral Lights in a Window- 

e. . ? 


Wall. 

MURING, in Architecture, the 
Raiſing of Walls. See Walls. 

* MUSEA, curious Pavements of 
Moſaic Work; ſo called, becauſe all 
curious Devices, were attributed to 
the Muſes. See Moſaic. 

* MUSES, the nine Patroneſſes of 
the Liberal Arts, viz. Clio, Urania, 
Calliope, Eurerpe, Erate, Thalia, Mei- 
* Ter , and P oly 

+ MUTILATED, Lat. maimed ; 
ſuch Statues or Buildings, where any 
Part is cut off, or wanting, are ſaid 


to be mutilated, 


MUTULE, Lat. a Sort of ſquare 
Modilion, ſet under the Cornice of 


the Dorick Order; alſo a Stay cut 


of Stone or Timber, to bear up the 
Summer, or other Part. The Dif- 
ference between Mutual and Modi- 
lion, is only that the former is a 
Term uſed in ſpeaking of the Do- 
rick, as the latter is of the Corin- 


| thian Order. See Modilion, 
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In Latin Numbers, ſigni- 
» fics goo; with a Daſh, N, 


good. 
NAILS. 1. What.) Small Iron 


Materials, ſerving to faſten Pieces of T 


Workmanſhip together. The parti- 


: 


* MURAL, Lat. belonging to a per 


Boards toget 
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numerous, are as follow. - 2 
2. Bart, and Borhom, or Bottom Nails. 
Theſe Kinds of Nails are made 

and not open the Grain of the 
Wood ; being proper for Nailing of 
her for "Coolers, for 
Guts to ſave Water under the Eaves 
of a Houſe, or for any Liquid Veſ- 
ſels 1 — or Boards. 
3. s.] Theſe are 

to faſten Clamps in — 
repairing of Ships. . 
— Claſp 1 * Theſe — of two 

rts, viz. (1.) Long Nai 

for any fine _— with Fire, * 
other ſoft Wood: The claſping of 
the Head w_ them inte little 
Compaſs, and 'admirs of their fink- 
ing into the Wood, makes the Work 
ſmooth, and will admit a Smoothi 
plane to go over them, when drove. 
The Sizes are 7, 7 $, 8, 10, 13, +, 


15, 18, 21, 22, 23, 28, 32, 3 


and 40 th a Thouſand. (2.) Strong 
Nails, theſe are fit for Oak, and o- 
ther hard Woods. The Sizes are 
2 * 28, 32, and 40 lb. a Thou- 


5. Clenth, or Boat-Nails,) Theſe 
are commonly us'd by Boat, Barge, 
and Lighter Builders, with Boves, 
and often without : They are proper 
Nails for any Building with-Boards, 
that muſt be taken down again, be- 
cauſe they will drive without ſplit- 
ting the Wood, and draw, or admit of 
— out, if right made, without 

eaking. The Sorts are too many 
ip be here enumerated: For fineWork, 
they are made with Claſp-heads. 

6. Clout Nails.) Theſe are com- 
monly us'd for nailing on of Clouts 
to Axle-trees, but are proper to faſ- 
ten any Iron to Wood ; and, if right 
made, the Heads will hold driving 
home without flying. The Sizes 
are 4 Ry 8, 9, 12, and 15 Ib. a 


Z. Deck Nyils,) Theſe are pro- 
Dd 3 2 
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e 
far ing of Decks in Ships, 
bling of Shipping, and Floors 

laid with Planks. They are of two 

Sorts, Dye- headed, and Claſp- headed. 

The Sies are 4, 4 % 5, 5 1, 6, 6 J. 

7. 8, and 9 Inches . ' 2 

8. Dog Nails.] Theſe are 

for faſtening at Hinges to $3 

(if made right) they will hold 

the Hipge claſe without the Heads 
ying off, or without botching, by 
putting Leather between the Head 

and the Hinge. The Sizes are 9, 12, 

20, 25, 30, 40, 60, 80, and 120 

. Ib, a Thouſand. 

9. Flat Point Nails.) Theſe are of 
pwo Sorts, viz. (1-) Long, which 
are much ug'd in Shipping, and are 
yery proper, where there 1s occaſion 
to draw and hold faſt, and there is 
no Conveniency to clench. The Sizes 
are 7 J, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 26, 40, FF, 
75, and 119 lb. a Thaufand. (2.) 
Short, theſe are fortified with Points 
to drive- into Oak, or other hard 
Wood, and are often us'd to draw 
the Sheating- s tq, very proper 
where Qak pr other- hard Wood is 
usd. The Sizes are 5, 9, 18, 26, 
3 40, KF, 75» and 110 lb. a Thou- 


10. Fabent Nails.) Theſe are 
commonly us d to nail thin Plates of 
Iron to Wood, and to nail on ſmall 
Hinges for Cup-board-daors, c. 
The Sizes are 2 and 31b. to a Thou- 


11. Lead Nails.) Theſe are com- 
monly us d to nail Leather, and Can- 
vas to hard Wood. The Sizes are 
12. Port Nils.) Theſe are com- 
monly usd ta nail Hinges to the 
Ports of Ships. They muſt be made 
ſtrong, becauſe they will not admit 
being clenched, without being pre- 
judicial to the Lining; and therefore 
eure muſt be taken that they be of 
ſuch a Length, as that they may conie 
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come quite through. The Sizes are 


2 4, 3, 4, and 5 Inches long; 


13. Pound Nails,]. Theſe are four- 


in the Shank, and are much 


but in few other | ept 
for Paleing. The Sizes are C d. 8 
10 d. 20 d. and 40 l. fl 


us d in Eſſex, „ and N. 
Eſſex, Suffolk; an aud, 


14. Ribbing Nail] Theſe are 


commonly us d to the Rib- 
bing, to the Ribs of Ships in 
their Place in Building; if theſe Nails 
are made right, they will bold faſt, 
and draw eaſy, withaut injuring the 
Ribbing, or Timbers. They are al- 
ſo very uſeful to faſten Timbers to 
be uſed for a while and taken down 


again for further Service. The Sis / 


zes are 5, FÞ, 6, 6 f 7, 7 Þ 8, 82, 
and 9 Inches long. 1 
15. Roſe Nails.] Theſe Nails are 
drawn four-{quare in the Shank, 
and commonly in à rqund Tool, as 
all common 2 4. Nails are, and maſt 
commonly 3 d. and 4 4 In ſome 
Countries they make all their 
Sort of Nails in this Shape, but 
their being ſquare, drowneth the J- 
ran, and the Nails do not ſhew ſo 
fair to the Eye, as thoſe laid upon 
the flat; but if made of tough Iron, 
they are very ſerviceable. The Sizes 
are 1 f, 2, 2 f, 2 5, 3, 3 3 
+ 41. 4, 5, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 36, and 
40 lb. a Thouſand.- | | | * 

16. Rother Nails.) Theſe are prin- 
cipally to faſten Rother Irons to 
Skips; and require a full Head, and 
to be made ſo as to hold faſt in 
the Wood to the greateſt Degree, 
without Clenching. 

17. Round head Nails. 


any other Uſe, where 'a - neat 
Head is required; and if made of 
the beſt tough Iron, as they' ought 
to be, are very uſeful. The Sorts 
r . ace 


— 


m as to take filled | 
ent Hold, and yet not ſo long as to 


0h Theſe age 
very proper to faſten on Hinges, or 
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cupper Nails.) Theſe are prin- 

cipally to taſten Leather, and Canvas 
to Wood, and therefore require a 
broad Head, that neither may work 
looſe, - The Sizes are 4 4, 7, and 
$ bb. a Thouſand. | 

19. Sharp Nails.) Theſe are much 
usd in all Countries, eſpecially in the 
Weſt Indies, — made with ſharp 
Points, the Shank flat, and is a ve- 
ry Nail for ordinary Uſes, 
where ſoft _ is _ The ri 
ves are 2 , 2 1, 3, 3 1, 4] 4 5 
55 5 Þ 6, 6+» 7+ 2. 9, 10, 
It, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
31, 22, 23, 28, 32, 6, 40, 5. 
and 75 tb. a Thouſmnd. - | 

20, Sheathing Nails.) Theſe are 
commonly us'd to faſten Sheathing- 
boards to Ships. The Rule tor u- 
ſing them, is to have the Nail full 
three times as long as the Sheathing- 
board is thick, provided the Plan 
be of a ſufficient Thickneſs, which 
ought to be enquir'd into; for the 
Sheathing-nail ought not to go 
through the Plank by half an Inch, 
leſt it ſhould make the Ship leaky. 
The Shank muſt not be ſo ſtrong as 
to cleave the Board, and the Head 
muſt be well claſped, or died, fo as 
it may fink into the Wood, and the 
Ships Side left ſmooth. They are 
alſo a uſeful Nail in doubling of ſmall 


| Ships. The Sizes are 1 4, 1 4, 1 4, 


2, 2 2, 2 4, 2.4, 3, 3 2 and 3 
hes long. et 

21. Square. Nail;.] Theſe are of 
the ſame Shape as ſharp Nails, and 
is a moſt uſctul Nail for Oak, and 
other hard Wood, as alſo for nailing 
up Wall-fruit, the Points being made 
ſomething ſtronger than the Points 
of ſharp Nails, which fortifics them 
not to turn back upon a {mall Op- 
poſition. The Sizes are 2 f. 2 2, 3, 
4, 45 5, 5 1. 6, 6 1. 7 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 2c, 
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22. Bullein- Nails. Sec Ballen. 

23. Tacks.) The ſmalleſt of theſe 
are to faſten Paper to Wood; the 
middling for Wool-exrds,/ and Oars, 
and the larger for Upholſters, and 
Pumps. The Sizes are 2 +, 5, 6, 8, 
9, 14, and 15 Ounces a Thouſand. 
, By See under the Article 


Two-penny, Three-penny, Four penny, - 


Six- penny, Ten-penny, or Single-tens, 
Twenty-penny, or Doxble-tens, are 
Nails too well known to be inſiſt- 
ed on. : 

There are many more Sorts of 
Nails, which, for Brevity, (and be- 
cauſe they are not ſo proper for our 
preſent Bulineſs) I ſhall omit. 

24. Allowance of Nails in Lathing.] 
The common Allowance is 500 to a 
Bundle of 5 Foot-laths, 600 to 
a Bundle of 4 Foot-laths, at ſix Scors 
Nails to the Hundred. 

25. Allowance of Nails in Flooring] 
In laying of Floors 200- (that is 240) 
Nails is a compleat Allowance for a 
Square of Flooring. 

26, To Tonghen Nails.) Brittle 
Nails may be toughen'd by heating 
them hot in the Fire, in a Fire- ſno- 
vel, or the like, and putting £ 
Tallow, or Greaſe to em; Ts 
is beſt. ö 

27. Of driving.) There is requir'd 
a pretty Skill in driving a Nail, for 
if, when you ſet the Point of a 
Nail, you be not curious in obſerv- 
ing to ſtrike the flat Face of the 


Hammer perpendicularly down u 
on the Perpendicular of the uk, 


the Nail, unleſs it have good En- 


trance, will ſtart aſide, or bow, or 
break, and then you will be forced 
to draw it out again; therefore, 
when you buy a Hammer, chuſe 
one with a true flat Face. 

Perhaps it may not be unaccepta- 


ble to ſome Readers, if I here men- 


tion a little Trick that is ſometimes 


ome 
firſt 


N 
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aſed among ſome (that would be 


thought cunning pri- 
—. to touch the Head of * 


Nail with a little Ear-wax, and theg 


a Wager with a to the 
2 3 — ive that 
Nail up to the head at ſo many 
Blows. The Stranger thinks he 
Null aſſuredly win, but does aſſuredly 
loſe; for the Hammer no ſooner 
touches the Head of the Nail, but 


inſtead of -entring the Wood, it flies 


away, or ſtarts aſide, notwithſtand- 
ing his utmoſt Care in ſtriking it 
down-right. 

+ NAKED, the Surface or Plane 
in à Wall or Member, from whence 
the Projectures ariſe. 

- ® NAKED, in Sculpture or Sta- 
tuary, is alſo ſometimes meant for 
the Drapery of a Statue, Cc. 

* NAPHTHA, Babyloniſh Bitu- 
men, which, when once fir'd, is 
hard to be extinguiſh'd, and burns 
the fiercer for Water being thrown 
N n it, 

I NAPIER's Bones. See Loga- 


b. | 

* NATURE, the Principle of all 
'created Beings. 

* Laws of NATURE, thoſe Laws 
of Motion, whereby all natural Bo- 
dies are commonly governed in their 
Action upon one another, and which 
they inviolably obſerve in all the 
Changes that happen in the natural 
State of Things. 

NAVE, in Architecture, is com- 
monly us d to ſignify the main Part, 
or Body of a Church, diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Wings or Iſles. Some de- 
rive it from the Latin, Navis, a Ship; 
but it may more ſignificantly be de- 
riv d frog the Greek Naos, a Temple. 
Nave, is alſo that part in the 
Middle of a Whecl, in which the 
Spokes are fixed. | 

* NEAT, or Net Weight, in Arith- 
metick, the Weight ot a Commo- 
dity, without including the Cask, 
Bag, or Cale. 5 
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ner of an Edifice. 


if 4 
N 
* NEGATIVE Ouantitles in . 
gebra, thoſe which have the Negs- 
tive Sign Minus (—) prefix'd,” as 

NERVES, in Architecture, the 
Mouldings of projecting Arches ot 
Vaults. See Pendentives. © 

* NET WEIGHT. See Neat 
Weight. E 

* NET MASONRY, 'eall'd Ren 
culation, from its Reſemblance to 
the Meſhes of a Net, conſiſts of 
Stones ſquar'd in their Courſes, and 
ſo diſpos d, that their Joints go ob- 
liquely, and one of their Diagonal 
is Jevel, the other perpendicular, 
This Maſonry is moſt agreeable to 
the 2 but is apt to crack. 

NEW EL., the upright Poſt, about 
which a Pair of Winding-ſtairs are 
turn d. & 

* NICHED COLUMN. SeeC+ 
lumn, 46. | 

NICHES, or Nices, the 
Places tn a'Wall, wherein Statues or 
Images are ſet, If theſe _ be 
of white Stone or Marble, not 
the Concavities be colour d — black; 
for thoꝰ contraria ſuxta ſe poſits ma- 
gis illuceſcunt, puny Kr Rule, yet 
tis obſerv'd, that our Sight is nat 
well-pleas'd with the Changes, from 
one Extream to another; therefore 
let them have rather a duskiſh Tinc- 
ture, than an abſolute black. 

+ NICHES are ſometimes made 
with Ruſtick-work, ſometimes with 
Shell-work, and at ocher times with 
Cradle or Arbour-work. Their or- 
dinary Proportion is two Circles 
in Height, and one in Width : But 
M. le Clerc makes their Height ſome- 
thing more. They have trequently 
an Impoſt and an Archivolte, the 
latter a 6th or 9th Part of the 
Nich, the former a 5th or 6th; both 
which ought to have ſuch Mould- 
ings as bear ſome relation to the Ar- 
chitecture of the Building. 

+ Angular Nich, one in the Cor- 


t Ground 


_ 
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NU 

rm Nich, one that has — 1 Mathematicians 
Riſe. from tho Ground, inſtead of n r 
on a Maſſive. . 4 £bſolute Number, a known Quan- 

t 2 Nich, and Round Nich, tity which peſleſſcs one excire Part ak 
are defined b 7 * Epithets. the — 

* NIMBIS, with Antiquaries, a - +46 a Nuwbers, in Arithmetic; 
Circle on Medals round the Heads of ſuch as are conſidered as mere Num- 
Emperors, like the Awreole, or Glory 
round thoſe of Saints. 

® NITRE, a volatile Salt impreg- 
nated with Spirits from the Air. 
* NODATED Hyperbola, in Ma- 
thematicks, one which by turning 


* f TX 
. 
Fs 


"wu. 
make | many 


7 
aliquot Parts being added to 
exceed the Number of whic ty 
are Parts, as 12, whoſe aliquot 


the Floori 


round, croſſes itſelf. are 6, 4, 3, , 1, Which, make 16. 
* NODE, in Dialling, the Axis + Broken Numbers, Fractions ; fuck 
or Cock. as conſiſt of ſeveral Parts of MLA 
* NOME, in Algebra, any rd See Fraction:. 
tity with a Sign before it, by which f Compound Numbers, one Airiltdle 
it is uſually join d with ſome other by ſome other Number beſides va 
Greg ty; as $, by 4 and 2, / 
NAGON, in . + Compound Numbers among them | 


Figure with nine Sides and Angles. + 


NORMAL, in Geometry, Per- 
pendicular, a Term uſed. of a Line 
or Plane that cuts another perpen- 
dicularly. 

* NOTATION, in Algebra, tae 

entation of Quantities by Let- 
ters of the Alphabet. 

+ Notation, in Arithmetick, that 
Part which ſhews how to expreſs by 
Notes or Figures the Signification of 
any written Number. 

NOTION, the Form of any 
thing conceived in the Mind. 

+ NUCLEUS, in Architecture, — 
Cement which was wont to be 
between a Lay or Bed of Pebbles, in 

of the Ancients. 
*NUDITIES, in Painting and 


Sculpture, thoſe Parts of a human 


Figure not cover'd with Dra 

 NUEL. See Newel. OP 

+ NUMBER; Exclid defines it to 
be a Collection or Multitude of Units. 
Sir Iaac Newton ſays it conſiſts in 
the abſtract Ratio of a Quantity of 
any kind, to another of the fame, 
accounted as Unity; and divides it 
into Integers, Fractions and Surds : 
Which ſee. 


Gives, ſuch as have ſome common 
Meaſure beſides Unity, as. 12 and 
15 

7 Cubic Number, the Product 42 
ſquare Number multiplied by its 


_ as 9, by its Root 3, makes 


r Circular Numbers; ; ſuch Numbers 
whoſe Powers end in the Roots 
themſelves, as all the Powers of g 
and 6 end in 5 and 6. 

_ + Cardinal 9 — See Numerals. 

Deter minate Numbers, ſuch as are 

refer d to ſome given Unit. 

t Defetive or Deficient Numbers, 
uch whoſe aliquot Parts added to- 
gether make leſs than the Number 
of which they are Parts; as 36, 
whole aliquot Parts 8, 4, 2, 1, make 
but 15. | 

+ Even Number, one diviſible into 
wy equal Parts without Remain- 

er. 

{+ Evenly even Number, one diviſible 
by another even Number, without 
any Remainder, 

+ Evenly odd Number, one that an 
even Number may Aer by an 
odd one; as 30, Which 2 or 6 may. 


meaſire by 15 or 
by 15 or F. + Golden 


Fg 
. wa, 3 ſich 
4 ene Nu s, as are 
refer'd to the fame Ubit, as 5 and 
N 


Hereregeneal Nester. f ſuch as are 


d to different Units. 
I Irrational or Surd Number, a Num- 
incommenſurable with Unity. 

I Indeterminate Number, ſuch as is 
referr'd to Unity in be and is 
called K 

I Imperfeft Numbers are ſuch Num- 
bers as are cither abundant or de- 


Perſe Kumbers, ſuch whoſe ali- 
quot Parts added together, make the 
whole Number. | 

f Prime Number, that which is only 
diviſible by Untiy, as 5, 7. 

Prime among themſelves, ſuch as 
' have no common Meaſure beſides 
Unity, 8 11, 19. 

+ Plane Numbers, ſuch as ariſe from 
multiplying 2 Numbers. 

+ Polygonous Numbers, the Sums of 
Arithmetical Progreſſions beginning 
with Unity. Where the Difference 
of theſe is 1, they are called Trian- 

| ni where 2, Square; where 3, 

nal; where 4, Hexagonal ; 

| where; 5, Heptagonal Numbers, Cc. 
amidal Numbers, the Sums of 
Polygonous Numbers collected as the 
out of Arithmetical Pro- 


Poly 
Rk are called firſ# Pyramidal 


Numbers. 
ſecond Numbers, the 
Sums of the firſt Pyramidals. 
Pyramidal third Numbers, 
Sums of the ſecond. 
t Pyramidal Triangular Numbers, 
= as ariſe out of Triangular Num- 
$ 
+ Firſt Pentagonal Pyramidal Num- 
bers, ſuch as ariſe out of Pentagons. 
1 Rational Number, ſuch as is com- 
menſurable with Unity. 
f Rational broken Number, ſuch as 


the 
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is to ſome 2 * 
n, Unity is an Sr 

I Rational mix'd #1, ſuch as 
conliſt of an Unity and a Fraction. 


I Sphetical Numbet, Ser Circular, 


7 Kala, plane Numbers, ſuch ag 
may be ranged into the Form of 
ſimilar Rectangles, or ſuch whoſe 


e 


een Number, the Product of 
umber multipyd by itſelf, as 
— y 3 makes 9. 

+ Uneven, that which cannot be d. 
vided into two equal Parts. N 

+ Unevenly even Number, one divi- 

able 5 7 by an uneven Number, 
nel, Nur TY 

7 e Numbers, i. e. In 

+ NUMERAL, or TDs, 


gebra; that where Numbers are ſub- 


ſtituted for Letters. 

+ NUMERALS Cardinal; thoſe 
which expreſs 2 Quantity of Units, 
1a, 1. 2.2 

+ NUMERALS Ordinal ; ſuch ag 
ſhew the Order or Rank; as 1ſt, 2d, 


+ NUMERATION, 'in Arithme- 
tick, the Aft of Numbering. 

+ NUMERATOR of a Fra&ion { 
the, Number placed aboye the ſepa- 
ting Line of a FraQtion ; as & in the 
Fraction . 

* NYMPHAUM, Gr. a publick 
Hall-or Building among the Ancients, 
where thoſe who wanted Conve- 
Feats. at home, kept their ae 
Feaſts 


2 


HE Letter O was antiently 
uſcd to denote the Number 


11. With a Daſh thus U eleyen 

Millions. 
OAK. 1. What.} This is a Sort 
of Timber well known, and needs 
— no 
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6s" Heleription. epd. the an oblique Angle with the Horizon: 
ing ſtrong ay ＋ OB rr. Orookedneſs, 
well be truſted i tranſ- ce 4 
r 

f iplis is an 
ker wee I. n * OBSCURA Camera, in_ Op- 

2. Of Sewing.) Oak is worth oy 8 Room darken'd_ all but a 
wing. 2 8. and 8 d. per hundred, litt lc Hole, in which a Glaſs is placed, 
ſdine 3 8. and upwards, * 33. 6d. Vice of Pe Rays or Objects to 

hundred, that i hundred 0 or white 
„„ + OBTUSE, blunt, dull, che con- 
* <p 


the Culture e for rs Ga trary of acute or ſharp. 4 
of the Oak, ſee Gar- Oey Angle, , gneof more than 
— 


. + OBELISK, a  four- _ Stone 1 CULT, hidden, dark, al- 
divi- amiaiſning from the Baſis to the moſt im̃perceptitle. 
uber; I Top. It differs from a Pyramid, in ae Ten a Figure of eight 
| or 


. DRON, a regular So- 

— f lid, e ee equal and equilateral Tri- | 
X 'OCTOSTYLE, the Face of a 

thoſe a - containing eight Columns, 

Jnits; Wl tive, the Line of a an Obje, whence =®* OECONOMY, in Architecture, 


& > the A ce, in a t or the Method of ſhewing how to take- 
= . e ee rightly for giving the Fax 
- 20 WI + OBLIQUATION, that which brick a convenient Form and Mag- . 

cauſes Obliquizy or Crookedne(s. nitude. | 


hme- OBLIQUE, crooked, awry.  * OEUFS, in Archited. the Ovals 
f N N * Geom, any or Ornaments of Pillars, — 
* 4 gle, but a Ri . + OFFICES, in Architect. the 
epa- 1 jangle, any Tri- Lodges and Apartments ſervi the 
n the q not ang ed. ug! 6 Occaſions of a great Houſe. 15 


Force, in Mec han. that OG, Ogee, or Ogive, a ſort of 
blick whoſe of Direction is not at Moulding in Architecture, conſiſting 
ents; gh Aae with the Body on of two Members, the one Concave 

h it 


nve- s impreſsd. the other Convex ; Vitruvius makes 
tial + Oblique Line, in Geom. one that it two Quarter- circles; Scamoxæl, 
| lies unequally between its two ex- and ſome other Authors, make the 
treme Points. Arches flatter, by ſtriking them from 
mac * Oblique Percuſſion, that wherein two Equilateral Triangles. See Cima. 
the Direction of the ſtriking Body ＋ Ogive, is alſo yſed in Architect. 
| is not perpendicular to the Body for an Arch of a Gothick Vault, 
| firuck. which inſtead of being circular, paſſes 
ently * Oblique Planes, ſuch as recline . from one Angle to ano- 
nder tom the Zenith, or incline to the , and forms a Croſs between the 
eyen Horizon. er Arches, which makes the Side 


Oblique Projetion, in Mechan. of the Square of which the Arches * 
Sort bor of Body is impelled in are diagonal, | 
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+ OIL, a well-known Ingr 
for mixing Colours for Painting, = 1 
It is of various Sorts. . See Pamting, 
N* V. 
* OKER, Oaker, or Othre; a Co- 
lour uſed in Painting ; there are ſe- 
vera! Sorts. See Painting, No III. 


+ OMPHAIOPTICK, an Op- 


tick-glaſs convex on both Sides; a 
Convex Lens, 

* ONYX, a precious Stone uſed 
often for engraving upon, For the 
Art of doing which, ſee Sculpture, 
Ne VII. 

* OPALE, a precious Stone often 
engra ved on. See Sculpture, No VII. 

OPHITES, a ſort of variegated 
Marble, called Serpentine Marble. 

'*. OPPOSITE Cones, in Geom. 
two of the like Quantity, which are 
vertically oppoſite, and 
common Axis. 


'* Oppoſete Sections, in Geom, the 


two Hy perbolas made by aPlane cut 
ting both N thoſe Cones. 


+ OPPOSITION, in Geom. theRe-. 


lation of two Things between which 
z Line moy be drawn perpendicular, 
.* OPTICK, Gr. pertaiging to the 
Sight, 

. Optick Axiz, a Ray paſſing 
thro' the Center of the Eye. 

+ Optick Chamber, ſec Gere Ca- 
mera. 

+ Optick Glaſſes; Microſcopes, Te- 
leſcopes, ce. 

+ Ottick Pencil, that Aſſemblage 
of Rays, whereby any Point of an 
Object is ſeen, 
© + Optick Rays, thoſe Rays which 
terminate an Oprick Pyrama or Tri- 

angle. 

mh OPTICKS, a Science treating 
of the Sight, in general, and ex- 
Pen its Properties and Effects. 

hen it treats on reflected Rays, it 
is called Caroptricts; when it treats 
on refracted Rays, Dieptricłs. See 
thoſe two Words. *. 

[Sig ht may be conſider'd either as 
to he e or Manner; andi It pay 


ve the ſame lar 
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tance and Curiofity, And the 


ject may be {i 
to belong to me watt of FEB 
as it Will give our Readers * 
Idea, than they could otherwiſe have, 
of t e Science of chop 2 
Subjet of c t 
the wonderful Oro thereof. 
Eye has four Tunicles, one calle 
Common, the other three Proper, 
A e e tr Tec 
ta, ings from Peri- 
cranium, and 4 N oyer all the 
White of 4 ad as far as 
the N 5 the greg! e firmly 
wit in its Orbit, from whence i 
alfo called Con 3 It is of ol 
exquiſite * and has many Cap 
Veins and Arteries, 
thro! it, diſtinguiſhable in Mee 
mation of the Eye. "Vater? this Tu- 
ds Ars Tendons of the Muſcles 
to the Circumference of the 
Irs, which oh oh te yep 
In order to d 
Tunicles of the 
how into the O Nerves: Whig 
are the ſecond 15 of Tunicles, and 
beſtow the Faculty of Seei They 
ſpring from the u Side of the 
Cura of the oblonga, from 
whence being carry'd forward, and 
ſomewhat downwards, after havi 
fetch'd a Compaſs, they meet 'eack 
nag about the I | 8 
they are united b eloſeſt Co. 
junction, but not Confofen of their 
Fibres, which run parallel] wiſe 
in theſe Nerves, as in all 8. 
They are obſcurely hollow. till 
united; but then their Hollowneſs in 
indiſcernable. From the whole Sub- 
ſtance of theſe Nerves, wiz. from 
their two Membranes and' the inner 
Medulla and — Subſtance, 7 
* or $ 
Wa N 
om i: 


N e rb 


Tunicles of 
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marrowy Subſtance. 
From the Dara Mater ſprings the 
utmoſt Coat of the Nerve, and from 
this the Tunicle ſpreads next under 
the Adnats, called from its Hardneſs 
Sdlerolics, and from its Tranſparency 
in its Fore-part, where it covers the 
Iris and Ripilla, Cornea. That which 
lies under the Cornea is called Choroi- 
des, from the Reſemblance it bears 
to the Chorion, which includes the 
Fetus in Womb; but its Fore- 
is Uvea, as N og the 
Colour of a Grape. This is ſpread 
from the Center of the Eye behind, 
all over the Eye to the Pupilla; to 
whoſe Circumference when it. is 
come, tis grown double, making 
with one Part the Iris, with the 
other the Ligamentum ciliare. | 
On the Inside, in Man, tis of a 
dusky Colour, but blacker on the 
z but where it makes the 
IF, it is of divers Colours, reſem · 
bling the Rainbow, whence its 
Name: This Tunicle is perforated 
before as. wide as the Pupilla, or 
Sgt 5 „A is to * the 
s of viſible Species to into 
Next to this Humour lies the Li- 
gamentur ciliare, the 24 Part of the 
duplicated Uves, which conſiſts of 
lender Filaments, running like fo 
many black Lines drawn from the 
Circumference of the Uvea to the 
Sides of the Cryſtalline Humour, 
which. they encompaſs; and widen 
or conſtringe y, by con- 
tracting or opening the Foramen of 
the Uves. R 
The 3d Tunicle is made of the 
Medullary Subſtance of the Optick 
Nerve, and is called Retina; this 
ſeems to be the principal Organ of 
Sight. The Fibres of this Tunicle 
xe extended from the Bottom or 
Inner Centre of the Eye, where the 
Optick Nerve enters it, as far as the 


24 . * . 
* * 
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Ligamentum ciliare, to which it af- 
fords animal Spirits for the Conti- 
nuance of its Motion. | 

Next to the Tunicles, the Hu- 
mours contain'd in them are to be 
-- 5 N Fs theſe oy, three in 

um „ dhe Aqueous, | Cryſtal ? 
line, and Vitreons. F 

The 4 Humour is outer- 
moſt, being pellucid, thin, and of no 
Colour, as neither are the other two, 


It fills up that 8 betwixt the 
Cornea and the ſtalline Humour 
before, If any thickiſh Particles 


ſwim in it, then Gng#s, Flies, Spiders, 
e — 
the Eye. But if thoſe Particles grow 
ſtill thicker, and cloſe together, ſo 
as to make a Film, and this be ſpread 
before the Hole of the Pupilla, then 
is the Sight quite taken away; 
which Diſeaſe is called a Cataract. 

The Cryſtalline Humour, ſo called 
rere 
ſtal, is placed betwixt the other 
two, but rather towards the Fore- 
part than the Centre of the Eye; 
and is more bright and thick 
either of the other two. As to the 
Collection or Reception ot the Rays 
of Things viſible, this Humour is 
the primary Inſtrument of Sight; 
tho the Tunica Retina is the Princi- 
* as to Perception, becauſe the 

ys are communicated thro' it to 
the common Senſory, 

The Vitreows Humour, fo called 
becauſe like molten Glaſs, is thicker - 
than the » but thinner than 
the Cryſtalline, and much exceeds 
them both in Quantity. 

The Manner of Sceing is called 
Viſion; which is a Senſe, where 
from the various Motions of vill 
Rays collected in the Cryſtalline and 
Vitreous Humours, and darting from 


the Nunica Retina, the Colours of 
viſible. Objects are perceived, with 
their Diſtance, Greatneſs, Figure, and 
Number. As to the Manner wo 
this 
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„ 
is noble Senſe of Seeing was pro- 
ced, there were many Hypotheſes 
the Ancients. | | 


The Stoicks imagin'd, that certain 


viſual: Rays went from the Brain 


thro* the Optick Nerve and Eye, and 
from thence to the Object; and 
there Juſt like a blind Man's Staff, 
felt out the Figure, Colour, and Di- 
menſion of the Object. 
Tue Pythagoreans thought, that 
there went ſome viſual Species from 
the Eye to the Object, which were 
immediately reflected back again 


| from thence to the Eye, and ſo pro- 


duced Vm. 

Plato ſuppoſed, That certain Ef- 
fluvia came both from the Eye and 
the Object, which meeting half. 
way, and encountring the ocular 


Effffuvia, the latter were beat back 


again to the Eye, and there commu- 


nicated the Impreſſion they had re- 


fame manner af the 


ceived from thoſe Effluvia, which 
came from the Object; and ſo cauſed 
the Senſe of Seeing. ö 


Aristotle aſſerted, that the Colours 
of all Objects moved the tranſparent 
Medium, as that did the Eye, and 
thereby communicated their Im 

to the Brain, or the Fommon' Senſo- 


rium. of * 

Epicurus judictouſly rejecting the 
Notion of any Emanation of viſible 
Species from the Eye, and not 
thinking the Action of the interme- 
diate Air or Medium ſufficient to 
account for Von, rightly concluded, 
That the Senſe of Viſion was pro- 
duced by a ſubſtantial material Ef- 
flux from the Object to the Eye. 


' , Cartes ſuppoſes Viſion performed 


by bare Motion only, without any 
material Emanation from the Ob- 
je&; but only, that the Light (which 
with him alſo is not a 
Motion of the finer Parts of the Me- 
dium) moves the Eye juſt after the 
ject is ſup- 
z6ſed to have determined it; which 

otion is continued along the Op- 


y, but the 


C * 
* 
EY : 


: 


tek Nerve, up into the Brain, where 
moves the Glangula Pinealis, (the 
Seat of the Soul,” as he thinks) and 
wa un ooo ry: Sen- 
ion, the to 
eee n 
e be 8 to our de- 
revity, to we migt 
on this Head We? thall fe 
refer our Readers to thoſe Authors 
who have expatiated om the Sub- 
ject; and ſhall only add, That the 
Object of Sight being Light and Co- 
lowrs, it may not be im to 
conclude this Article with an Ab- 


ſtract of Sir Iſaac Newton's Doctrine 


concerning them Ie 
1. Light conſiſts of an infinite 
Number of Rays right-lin'd ard pa- 
. tl of different Degrees 11 
angibility, when mecting | 

a different Medium. 8 
2. Each Ray, according to its De- 
5 4 $ to the Eye ot à ak- 


3. The leaſt refreugytle 5 ap: 
- of a deep Sca . 
ngible of a Violet Blue, the In- 

termediate proceeding from Scarlet 

to Ydlowifh, then to light Green, 

and fo to Blue. Py? II 

Na The 8 ariſing from the dif- 
rent Refrangibility of Light, are not 

only the more — Colours of Red, 

Yellow, Green, Blue, but alfo. all the 

intermediate Degrees of Red to Tel 

low, of Yellow to Green, &4e.differing 
as the Degrees of Sound trom Graveto 

Acute ; in which there are not only 

the Notes of common Denomination, 

but alſo indefinite intermediate De- 

grees of Sound, which are as di- 
int different Sounds as the other. 
5. Whiteneſs, ſuch as the Sun's 

Light appears, containing all the De- 

grees ' of 3 is conſe- 

quently made up of all the above- 

mentigned Colours. Tas 
6. Simple or Homogenial Colours, 

are ſuch as are produced by homo- 


uthors 
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which Colour is not alterable by le · 
peated Refractions, only made mote 
ftrong er faint, as the Rays are uni- 
ted or ſcattered, 8 . 
8. All Bodies of this ot 

ing as. the Sur- 


that Colour, accord 
faces are adapted to reflect only the 


Rays of ſuch a Colour, at leaſt in 


more Plenty than the reſt. See VA. 
the Word Perſpective.] 
F ORATORY, a Chapel in a 
urge Church, or little Apartment in 
Howe, ſet apart for Prayers. 
* OR TRA, the lower Part 
of the ancient Theatre, Semi- circu- 
hr, and ſurrounded with Seats. It is 
now taken for a Muſick Gallery. 
ORDERS, in Architect. are the 
different Forms and Proportions of 
Columns, ec... There ate five Or- 
ders r reckon'd) in Ar- 
chit wvit, The Tuscan, Do- 


ck, Ionics, Conmmman, and Con- and 
Fos1TE. / Of all the Parts, which en- 


ter the Compoſition of a Magnifi- 
cent Building, the Orders of Co- 
lumns being the moſt conſiderable, I 
ſhall tranſcribe _ 25 le Clerc N 
that is nec to id u i 
Article. * as 

An Order of Columns is uſually 
underſtood of a Column bearing its 
Entablement ; but the Order is * 

compleat, ex the Column 
Kb & a Peder, : 


The Pedeftal, Column, and En- 
tablement, are three Compound Parts, 
each conſiſting of three others. 

The Parts of the Pedeſtal, are the 
Baſe, Die, and the Cornice ; thoſe of 
the Column, the Baſe, Shaft, and the 
Capital. Thoſe of the Entablement, 
the Architrave, Frieze, and the Cor- 


nice; each of which Parts bare 8. 


* 


Noblemen, particularly 


ee 
pops, called by the general 


ng: or Ornaments. 
, The Ancients have given us 
ſeveral-Orders of Colutnns; the 
can, Dorich, lonich, Roman , and Co- 
rinthian, 


The Toicax Order is the ſtrongeſt, 
and the mot fimple of all others : 
Its Name ſhews its Original. . 
If we believe M. 4 Chai in / 
his Parallel, this Order ought never 
to be uſed ary where but in Ruſtick, 
or Country Houſes and Places. ud 
in the manner Virrwvins, Palladio, and 
fome others deſcribe it, one would 
think ir ſcarce deſerves to be uſed at 
all. Methinks, however, in VIxuola 
manner of Compoſition, it has cer- 
tain Beauties, even in its Simplicity, 
which add a Value to it, and” render 
it worthy to be uſed not im 


ivate but alſo in ck 

* Prick Hats 1 os 
0 

or Gtanaries of Cities, and cen im 

Palaces, and "Seats of Princes and 

in the lower 

Apartments, Offices, Stables, e. 


. . 


Strength and Simplicity are required, 
and where any of richer and 
more delicate Orders would be un- 
ſuitable, See Column. © 

The Donicx Order is the moſt an- 
cient, and was given us by the 
Greeks, Its Compoſition is 
and Noble; and the Trighyphs, 
which make the Ornaments of its 
Frieze, bearing ſome Reſemblance to 
a Lyre, ſeem to intimate it to have 
been originally intended for ſome 
Temple conſecrated to As 
we are now-a-days furniſhed with 
richer and more-delicate Orders for 
Temples ; the Dorick is moſt 
perly uſed in the Gates of Cities, in 


Arſenals and Places of Arms, in 


Halls of Guards, and other Buildings 
that have ND to 2 _ 
Strength, and a rough, but not 

| Simplicity 


in in all Places Where 
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dat Baſes, the Re 
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1 & mo 16 Monuments of 


this Order,. the Columas' are with- 
e Moakear & 
not caly to n. r 
— in his Parallel, is 2 
nion with Vitrwvins, that the | 
riet Column having been compoſed 
in Imitation of a naked Man, ner- 
vous and robuſt as an Hercules, it 
ught to have no Baſe; imagining 
a to be that to a Column, 
which a Shooe is to a Man, But 
for my own part, I mult confeſs, I 


can't conſider a Column without a 


Baſe, but in comparing it to a Man, 
J rather form the Idea of a Man 
without Feet, than without Shooes. 
For this reaſon, I am rather of * 
nion, either that the ancient Ar- 


chitects had not yet thought of add- 


ing Baſes to their Columns, or that 
they declin'd on purpoſe to give 


them any, with deſign to keep the 


Pavement clear and unembarraſſed 
with the and Projectures of 
Baſes, which are apt to occaſion 


People, in paſſing by, to ſtumble, 
' This too ap 


s the more ble, 
in regard the Architects of thoſe 
Times uſed to range their Columns 


' exceedingly near one another; ſo 


that had been furniſhed with 
Baſes, the Paſſages between would 
have been extreamly narrow and in- 
commodious. And this appears to 
be the Reaſon why Vitruvius orders 
the Plinth of the Tuſcan Column to 
be rounded off; that Order, in the 
manger he deſcribes it, being parti- 
cularly adapted to the ſervile Offices 
of Buſineſs and Commerce, where 
Conveniency is always to be con- 
ſulted before Beauty. Be, this as it 
will, every Man of- Taſte will 
allow, that a Baſe adds a Grace to a 
2 and that it is 3 very ow 
2 A , in regard it makes 
it Rand E 0 its Plan: 
So that if no Columns are now 


» 4 2 * 1 = 
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call it Roman, as believing, wi 


licate Order of Architecture. 


4 "IPA * 
* / 
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1 W \\ Wh "94 "IM 
"oo 
made without Baſes, this ought ght not 
to be imputed to the Prejudices of 
our Architects, as ome Admirers of 


_ Antiquity will have it, but to their 
prud e Colaban.” > 1 


The firſt Idea of the Ion Order 
cording to Vitruvius, composd this 
Column on the Model of a you 
Lady dreſſed in her Hair, of an 
and delicate Shape; as the Dorick 
had been form'd on the Model of a 
ſtrong robuſt Man. *Tis faid, the 
Temple of Diana at „ the 
moſt celebrated Edifice of all Anti- 
quity, was of this Order, It may 
now be uſed in ae PO 
as in Churches, Courts of Juftice, 
e of Wee and Peace. 8 
ces 0 eace. 
Column. - 5 


*. — RoMan oy is uſually 2 
t DMPQSITE, in regard its i- 
tal is compoſed of the airs. 
Parts of the Capitals of all other Or- 
ders. It has a Quarter-round, as the 
Tuſcan and Dorick ;\ Volutes, as the 
Tonick ; and a double Row of Leaves 
underneath, #5" the inthi I 
ma- 
ny others, that the Romans firſt in» 
vented it. Moſt of our Architects, 
in compliance with Uſage and Cub 
tom, place this after the Corinthian z 
doubcleſs, becauſe it was the laſt that 
was invented. Scamozzi is the on- 
ly Author who varies from the Rule; 
but he does it with, ſo much Judg- 
ment, that we make no Scruple to 
imitate him. been 

This Order may be uſed in every 
Place, and on every Occaſion, where 
tis requir'd that Strength, Richneſs, 
and Beauty, ſhould be found toge- 
ther. See Column. | | 
The Coxmerui Order is the No- 
bleſt, the Richeſt, and the moſt 

his 


is indeed a Maſter-piece of Art, for 
which we are indebted to_the Cty 


— - 
- 


n 


f Corinth: It ougn 4 Ne to * 
in the moſt 3 moſt 
tficent Buildings. Column. 

heſe ſeveral Orders have been 
very judiciouſly com at various 
times, in order to ſuit the various 


kinds of Buildings, die either Ne- 
ceſſity or ficence occa- 
ſion Men to erect; ow. w_ 2 
eyer made 3 or p 


5 
8 ed under this Head, . ſee 


the Articles Architecture, Architrave, 


* Capital, Column, Ornaments, 


Py To the Five Capital Orders 
8 „ ſome add the fol- 
wi 

91 7 The Attick Order, a ſmall 

Order of Pilaſters of the ſhorteſt Pro- 
portion, with a Cornice raiſed after 
the manner of an Architrave for its 
Entablature. See Atticł. 
| 1 The Gothick, which widely 
di from the antient Proportions 
and Ornaments, and whoſe Columns 
xe either too maſſive or heavy, or 
* Rn A. See Gothicł. 


Cayyatick, which has. 


the 1 pay res *X Women inſtead of 
Pillars Tor the ſupport of its Eata- 
blature. Sce Cariatides. 

4. The French, a new-invented 
Order, whoſe Capitals. conſiſt of 
Cocks Heads, Fleurs de Lys, Cc. 
the Symbols of that Nation. 


t 5, The Perſian Order, Sec Per. 


6. The k, which is adorn'd 
wk Benne of that Charaer, 2 Boſ- 
8 9 


r 
_ ry ' = 
4 = * 
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«kr, Roſe 
2 I and the Riches of BOY 5 


with 5 . and puts a Lion's 
Snout in the middle | 


3; 43 a Symbol of the Gravity 
Strength, and Prudence of that Na- 


ar ORDINAL Numbers. 
A See Nu- 
* ORDINATES, in , Gao, and 


Conicks, Lines drawn from any one 
Point of the Circumference of the 


9 ORDINATE Figures the ame 
as regular ones; i. e. ſuch as are 
equilateral and equian 


'* ORDINATION. See Building. 


Art. VIII. 


* ORDONNANCE, in Architect. 1 


the juſt Quantity and , Dimenſions 
ven to-a Building 
odel, With Painters, it is the Di 

polition of the Parts, either with 


regard to. the whole piece, or to 


the ſeveral Parts, as the Groupes, 


Contraſts. ee. 
+ ORGANICAL 


Curves, i. e. be 


gular Motion of a Point. 
ORIGINAL, an 


firſt Draught, STE, 
a 


ORLE, Orlee, or ed ame. 


as the Plinth, or Square under che 
Haſh of 6 phys or of its Fo- 
e 


* ORLOPS with Plumbers, is. 


about three Inches and half-in the. 
Edge, next to the Stander, of the 
other Sheet rais'd u one the lame 
manner as their $ 

+ ORNAMENTS, "in Anchintt 


ſerye to embelliſh the ſeveral th 


agreeable to — ü 


o LA a 
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See, diere, and Cons the Me- 
tops, Triglyphs, and the Cutter. 
Other rhivgy 'that are with 
Architecture were invented to imi- 
tate the Beams, Girders, and other 


ee tes 


at "A agg 
Freda; calle the 5 ＋ of 
„ Ornaments, as the Archi- 


Pieces of Timber made uſe of in 
Building; and rhe Antients imitating 
not oy what Nature ſhew'd them, 


but aſſiſting themſelves 8 Art 
and — of other 

made ſeveral Parts of 'Scul Ri 
Cornices and Capitals of P *. as 


be read hrge! in Vitr#- 
rr 
The Ornaments that gener 


cut on the Mouldings,” are 5 ga, 
Flutes, Ribbands wound u 
or otherwiſe, Chaplets, Shell 39 
Flowers, & cc. 
inriched with Baſſo-Relievo's, as 
3 won Pedeſtals, and other flat 
e . N fret in the An- 
s that are left 
— in "Cree, are ſuch as 


25 Antients 225 not ubs ſo uud 
Care to finiſh the Ornaments of great 
Ediſices, as Amphitheatres and the 
xe; but in thoſe of their _ 
Buil they were exa 
5 * . up 
too much Time, and been too great 
an Expence. 


Ia ſome Parts of Architecture, 


Scul is eſſential, as Virravins 
+ obſerves, 'Bvok iv. Cap. 3. ſuch are 


Corinthian and Ionichk Capitals, and 


— 1 Cc. In others tis not 
— utely neceſſary; as in the Oval 

of great Socarmal, the Dentils of 
Corinthian Cornices, the Corinthian 
and lenick Friezes, the Cornices, the 
Metops of the Dorick Order. 

+ ORPIMENT, a yellow kind of 
Arſenick, a Colour uſed in Painting, 


— may be N 


. n 
** 
* 


Ky 


K ö 5 
* re new-invented Ma- 
chine, which 


e the Solar 

s according 1780 1 2 
3 

Farl © 


. Grala 
mgenious te Fin 


K and. Watch: 


* ORTH ONAL, rig br-pogled. 
ok ORTHOGRAPHY, Gr, a right 


i wv . 

neati 2 r oran 

ou 51 ex preſſing Ts 5 
In Aided is the 

2 Bu wn 

2 2. is be beating 2 
', + External Orthography, js A De- 

lineation” of the outward Front of 4 

Building, with its Doors, Windows, 

Roof, and may thing viſible N 


Building. 
+ Internal, ' | Delineation of "x 
appear 0 the 


in maker in Fler 


Building, as it 

out ward Wall tee geen fr 
In Perſpe&i 

the true 1 hy of the 

Plane of any Object. See Per 

* QRTHOS ATA, in Architect. 
the Pilaſters, Buttreſſes, or Sup por- 
ters of àa Building. * 

+ OsclLLAHoN, in | Mechan, 
Vibration, the Swing of a Pendulum. 
Centre of Oſcillation, ” is the middle 
Pont of the Arch, dividine the 
Ball, when the Pin of a Pendulum 
faſten d above is taken for the Cen- 
tre of a Circle, whoſe Circumfe- 
—1 divides the Ball into two equal 

ts 

+ OVA, or Oval, in Archith&. 
Ce in the Shape of an Egg, 

my moe! in the Mouldings of 
— rnices, and next to the Aba- 
cus in the Pillar. Antiently, inſtead 


a eh 


of Eggs, Hearts were put, and 4 


row-heads, which we now call 2 
chors, were figured to expreſs | the 
Paſſion of Love; whence our pre: 
ſeat Eggs and Aachorz See Ovo ä 
t OVAL 


nee Me 
6 


For the Form, 


whereof, ſee Sculp- 


» See Clamp. 
Ornament in the ancicat hi- 
tecture. 


+ OVOLO, with Engliſh Work- 
men, the ſame as Ova, or and 
Anchors; but with the Ancients it 
was a round Moulding in the Jonick 
or Compoſite Capital, inriched with 
geulpture in the Shape of Cheſnut- 
ſhells; whence 4 w_ —— Echi- 
we, It is alſo vi c ar- 
a garly Qu 

OXY, a Contraction of the Word 

OXYGONIUM, or genie, a 


Triangle having its Angles all acute. gu 


dee Arch, No 7. 


* F JAINTING; This Article 

is of ſo much Curioſity and 

Importance, that the Reader will 

not be diſpleaſed to find prefixed to 

what our Author Mr. Neve has in- 

ſerted relating to Houſe- Painting, cc. 

ö the following Obſervations on this 

famous Art, tranſlated from M. Feli- 

bien; and we ſhall begin with his 
Obſervations, 


t differs from an 


conſiſts ot ſeveral Bodies 


| PA ; 
I. on ing in General, 
Painting, ſays 
Art which by Lines and 2 
repreſents on an equal Surface all t 
Objects in Nature, inſomuch that 
there is no Body but What it takes 
_— of, and is known in it. 
The Image it makes, whether it 
rogether, 
or of one in icular, is call'd a 
Picture, in which there are three 
Things to be confider'd, Compoſition, 
Deſign, and Colour, all which Three 
depend on Underſtanding and Exc- 
cution, term'd the Theory and Frac- 
tice; Underſiapding is as the Father 
or ng and Exeention as the Mo- 


Compoſition, which others call alſo 
Invention, comprehends the Diſtribu- 
tion of Figures in the Picture, the 
Choice of the Attitudes, the Adjuſt- 
ing the Drapery, the Convenience of 
the Ornaments, the Situation of 
Places, Buildings, Landskips; the ſe- 
veral Expreſſions of the Motions of 
the Body, and the Paſxs of the 
Soul : In ſhort, every thing the Ima- 
gination can form to itſelf, and 
which cannot be imitated from Na- 
ture. 

Deſien has for its Object the Pi- 
0 the Body to be — 
and ſhews it ſuch as it appears ſimp- 
ly by Lines. This Part concerns 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Gra- 
vers, and rally all the Artiſts 
whoſe Wotks require Grace and Pro- 
portion. For this the Knowledge of 
Anatomy is neceſlary, which is to 


. underſtand Bones, "Muſcles, and Si 


news, 4s they appear 
Human Bodies. Tis 
ought to Figures on à Center 
and Poiſe, either by their proper 
Weight, or by one that's accidental, 
that they may appear firm in all the 


outwardly in 
that 


Actions the Painter would repreſent 


to imitate well the ſeveral tons 


that are in Nature. 
Ft 89 
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Colouring bas for its Object, Co- 
laur, Light, and Shadow ; tor tis in 

tting on the Colours that the 
rial or _—_— berween them 


is obſerv'd, as their Union and 


 Sweerneſs, that the Painter conſiders 


how much Force, Relievo, Boldneſs 
and Grace he ought to give to his 
Pictures, that he makes Remarks on 
the Lights more or leſs evident. In 
ſhort, by Colours he manages all his 
Lights and Shadows, which are the 
Lite of Painting. | | 
The Habitude a Man acquires in 
theſe three principal Parts of, Paint- 
ing, is called a Manner, which is 


either Good or Bad, according as 


the Painter has practis d more or 
leſs after the Truth with Judgment 
and Study. But the beſt Painter is 
he who has no Manner at all: the 

d or bad Choice he makes is 
calbd a good or bad Gout. Thus in 
the Compoſit ion of a Hiſtory, when 
the Figures are well diſposd with 
fine Groupes, and a good Choice of 
Attitudes, according to the Neceſſity 
of the Subject, when the Situation 
and the Plan of Places are agreeable 
to Nature, and nothing is omitted 
of every thing neceſſary to the Ex- 
preſſion, tis ſaid, That is well In- 
vented. 8 

It all the Parts are beſides of a 
great Deſign, well Finiſh'd, and pro- 
nounc'd with Force and Purity; if 
nothing appears Mean, Obſcure - or 
Doubttul in it, tis ſaid, That is wel 
Deſign'd, and of a Great Manner, 
- It the Light is well choſen to put 
the foremoſt Figures forward ; if 
tis well ſpread o'er the whole; if 
it diminiſhes by little and little, and 
with Sweetneſs, and terminates in a 
large Shadow, and is at laſt inſenſible, 

of no Colour, tis ſaid that is of 

Great Relie vo, and there's a great 
deal of Force in it, That the Clairo 
Olſcurg is well Perform d. 
rng the Lights and Shadows 
| true Teint of Nature; if 
5 | 
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meet with Maſſes. of Colours 
* the Painter has carefully ob- 
8 and that Sym- 
| whic to be-berween 
— whether — Fleſh 
and the Drapery, or one Drapery 


with another, or in the true Teint 


ot Landskips; ſo that all appears ſo 
art fully bound t „that there's 
no ſeparating them, but there's ſuch 
an Union, that the whole Picture 
ſeems to be Painted at once, and 
with the fame Pallet of Colours; 
tis then ſaid, Thar is well Clou u. 
Beſides this, there are certain Ele- 
gancies that ſhine by Places in theſe 
three Parts of Painting, as Figures 
ſhine in the parts of Rherorick, Wich 
advance, and make the Works of the 
greateſt Painters ſo very much above 
others. But above all, 7 
ſhould be minded, and an Agreement 
ot all the Parts one with another.” 

Grace is a Divine Part, which few 
Perſons have poſſeſs d, and cannot be 
deſin d, but in ſay ing * 2 graces 
ful Beauty in a Figure; Which by 
cceds from a certain Turn, and a No- 
bleneſs of Attitude, eaſy and proper 
to the Subject, and charming to the 
Eye. * 50 1 _ | 4 

II. Of Deſign.) What is com- 


monly call'd- Deen in Painting, \s 


an apparent Expre/jion, or Vilible 
—— the Theu - of the Mind, 
and that which is ſt form'd in the 
Imagination. As this Image of our 
Thoughts is Expreſ#d after diffe- 
rent Manners, the Artiſts have given 
it ſeveral Names, according as tis 
more or leſs-Finiſh'd. Skerches are 
Deſigns of the firſt Productions of 
the Hand, Miſ-ſhapen and Imperſect 
ſer down only with the Pen, or the 
Crayon: And thoſe” where the Ou 
lines of the Figures are Finiſh'd, we 
term'd properly Deſigns. | 

The (og Loves the Que - line 
of Figures is the Foundation of 
Painting; for when the Figures a 
well Deſign'd, there's nothing 7 de 
ä — . 
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him to do any thing Perfect. 
When a Man would o”_ a Sub- 

ject, if he makes uſe of nothing but 

or Pen, tho' he finiſhes the 

in all its Parts, and obſerves 

— — 

iſtinguiſh' t 

of that 2 the Ink that 

d. Some with the Pen make 

'd, others of 
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e made with Paſtels, or 
Crayons of different Colours, which 

ave almoſt the ſame Effect as Paint- 
ing, tis however never call'd Paint- 
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d 
excellent Artiſt can ſhew' his Art 
| in that of Freſco; and no Piece 
Work will 2 ſo _ 
Vivacity: But to it w 
the Painter muſt be a good Deſigner, 
be very Experienc'd and Skilful in 
what 4 ſets about, otherwiſe his 
he WY Painting will a dry and diſ- 
t-W *grecable, becauſe the Colours do 
e not mix as in Oil, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafrer. 1 — 
| This Painting is againſt W 
"i Ceilings newly plaiſter'd with Mortar 
zel made of Lime and Sand, but the 
bo 7/aifer muſt not be laid on faſter 
ne, 
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Ma 
than the Painter can pain: it, and + 
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no more be d than can be / 

inted in a Day while the Plaiſtes- 
Before the Painter begins to work 
he makes Cartoons or Deſigns upon 
Paper, as big as the Painting he ins 
tends, which he ticks to the Wall, 
one part after another, as he carries 
on his Work, and half an Hour after 
the Plaiſter is made, well beat, and 
refin'd with the Trowel. | 

The Plaifter muſt be made of Ri- 
ver- Sand well ſifred; or other 
Sand temper'd with old Lime, which 
he will dalle, for fear there ſhould 
be little Stones among it, as it often 
happens, when the Lime is not 
good, well burnt, and well cool'd. 

t Rome they make uſe of Foxx 
lano, a ſort of Sand dug out of the 
Earth in digging of Wells. The 
Body of the Wall on which this 
Plaiſter is to be laid. ſnould be rough- 
caſt with Plaiſſer made of Lime 
and Sand ; when the Place is 

d to the Weather, all the Ma- 

ſon's Work muſt be of Britk or N- 
ble well dry'd, | | 

When the Plaifter is to be laid on 
Free-ſione, there ſhould be a fort ot 
little Wall made two or three In- 
ches thick of Grind-ſtones faſten'd d 
together with Cramps of Iron in all 
the Joints of the great Stones. As. 


for the Mortar us'd by the Maſons - 


and to h-caſt chem, the Cement 
of Lime is good, but the Plaiſter 
ſhould be of Lime and Sand. 
The Ancients painted upon Stuck 5 - 
and it may be ſeen in Vierwvins, 
Lib. 7. c. 3. What Care they took 
to have good Crufis or Plaifters in 
their Buildings, as well to make 
them beautiful as durable. 'Hows- 
ever, the Modern Painters have found 
out, that Plaiſter of Lime and Sand 
is the moſt convenient for Painting, 
becauſe it does not dry ſo ſoon 2. 
Stuck 3 and further, becauſe being 
fa greyiſn, 
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iſh, tis more proper to lay the F 
Gogh ren 16: reli AI i 


a8 Sacco, ' 
In this fort of Painting, the Pain- 
ter rejects all Compounded and Ar- 
tiſicial Colours, and moſt part of Mi- 
nerals. He hardly uſes any thing 
- elſe but Earths > 4 will keep their 
Colours, and defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the burning of the Lime, by 
ing the Salt in it, which Pliny, 
Lib. 37. c. 7. calls the Bitterneſs ; and 
that the Works may be always Fair, 
it muſt be done with Diſpatch; while 
the Plaifiey is moiſt, and never 
touch'd over again dry, with a tem- 
per of Whites of Eggs, Size, or 
Gum, as a great many Painters do, 
becauſe thoſe Colours grow black, 
and have . which - | 
ars in thoſe that were put on moulded and waſh'd 
. — firſt Stroke; but egeculy ter: Wh 
when the Painter works in the open and its Beauty diminiſhes, ti 
Air. This touching over again is ta - reduc'd to a Gravel like 
no pur poſe. This Colour ſubſiſts = 
- The Colours uſed in Freſco. better than any other. /?T 
White is made of old Lime and n 
- White Marble Duſt, near as much | nd : 
of one as of the other; ſome- 
times a fourth Part of the white 
Marble Duſt will do, which de- 
pends on the Quality of the Lime, 
and is found out only by Practice. 
If there is too much Marble, the 
White blackens. Body; tis us d in 
” Oaker, a browniſh Red, is a Natural skips ;- it muſt be calc 
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Land- 
in an 


Earth. . Box, to make it the mort 
Oaker Yellow, is a Natural Earth brovyn and beautiful. 
which turns Red by burning. Earth of 


Yellow-Dark, or Ruth-Oaker, is alſo 
a natural and ſlimy Earth, and is Barth Black of G 


rth of Ger- 


taken up in the Water in Iron *'Phere is another 

Mines; when 'tis calcin'd, it takes _ which. is a Natural Earth with 

a fine Colour. a bluiſh Caſt, like the Black of 3 whic 
Yellow-Oaker of Naples is a kind of Coal; Printers make uſe this Wh Ar 

Slime, which gathers about Sul- Black. | und, 

phur-Mines; and tho”. tis made There's another Black us d, made Ain, 
uſe of in Freſco, tis not of ſo good of the Lees of burnt Wine, which W Eggs 

a Colour as that which is made the ljalians call Feſcia di Botta. turn 

of Earth, or Nile Oaker with © © -—ooe with 
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Colours in Diſtemper, when 


do not do. 


ſt Ad- 


has no 
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preſerve it 


ittering, and all its Coloum took 


of Water, 
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Paſte ; for that 
Qantity 
te, and Shell of an 
her in an carthen Pan. 
If he would varniſh the Picture 


tion is 
them with the White 


of the 


by which means t 


will make the Blue Colours in all forts of Lights, which © 


er 


Fem- 
or if be 
Volks of 
Volk, Whi 
well beaten, and then 
in this fort of Varniſh over it; 


Water 


d, Whether it were on Walls, Painter 
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the Com 
he 


per] 
eName Glove-skin 


with well toget 


good Paſte, to hinder Which he 
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then laid to the ſame 
do not ours, or 


Milk of 


Fohm 
all Painters 
where elſe. 


afrer 'this they 
— with Water with ſome Ends of Fi 


together 
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hey 


of ' Bruges, found out 
s, the 
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„ as tis common- 


hich they 
with Paſte nor Gum, neither on varniſh'd 


Walls, nor Boards. If the Work is 


Fire Branche 


ainting in Oil, 
are 


d in nothing but Freſco, 
— 
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— and Ultramarine, muſt be vantage of Diſtemper is, t 


und, with a Paſte made of Glove- 


thin, or Parchment, for the Volks of 


Eggs 
turn Green, v. 
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wonderful Conveniency ; 
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Painting in Oil; twas, as has been 
hinted, a Flemiſh Painter who found 
it out, and practis d it in the begin- 
ning of the fourteen th Century. We 
may truly ſay, that Painting then 
receiv'd a great Help, and a 
by this 
means, the Colours of a Picture keep 
a long while, and a Luſtte and Union 
are added to them, of which the 
— * I _ _— 
e uſe of to yen 
over their Painting; and yet this 
Secret, which lay hid fo long, con- 
fiſts in nothi t in grinding the 
Colours with Oil of Nuts or Linſeed 
Ou: Tis true, this fort of Work is 
very different from thoſe in Freſco 
and Diffemper; for the Oil not oy 
ſo ſoon, the Work muſt 
touch'd over ſeveral times. Thus, 
however, the Painter has the Ad- 
of more Time to finiſh his 
Picture, and touch over again all the 
Parts of the Figures, which he that 
works in Diſtemper and Freſco has 
not. The Oil alſo gives the Work 
a greater Force, becauſe the Black 
becomes more Black, when 'tis rem- 
d with Oil, than when 'tis tem- 
per'd with Water. All the Colours 
run better together, are more ſoft, 
more delicate, and more agreeable, 
there being a Union and Tenderneſs 
in this Manner, which is not in any 
other. 

One may paint in Oil againſt 
Walls, on Wood, on Cloth, on 
Stones, and all forts of Metal. The 
thing on which the Painter intends 
to paint, muſt in the firſt Place, be 
prepar'd by a Primer, as the Artiſts 
call it, which ſeems to make the 
Ground, and renders the Field very 
equal and ſmooth. If he is to paint 
againſt a Wall, when tis very dry, 
he muſt lay on two or three Layers 
of boiling hot Oil; and that as ofren 
as he thinks requiſite, even till he 


Painting in Oil.] The An» perceives 
new nothing —— of 1 


$ 
ſiſtence, of which 


painted. 
Some 

to dry it the more, that the Mol- 
ture may not make the Colours ſcaule 
off, as it o 15 by the Oil's 
oppoling it, and ing its com · 
ing out, they make a Plaiſter-of 
Lime and Marble-Duft, or a Cement 
of pounded Tiles, which they beat 
with a Trowel to fine it, and then 
lay on the Linſeed Oil with a great 
Bruſh. After this they prepare 
Compoſition of Greek Pitch, 
and Varniſh, which they boil. 
ther in an Earthen Pot, and t 
ſpread it over the Wall with a Bruſh, 
and chafe it in with a hot Troweh 
to extend and ſmooth it the better 
Afterwards they lay on Call, Red 
Oaker, &c. as above- mention d, be- 


fore they deſign any thi gg. 
Some have ſtill another m—_ they 
make a Plaiſter of -Lime-Mortar, 


with a Cement of Tile and Sand; 
and when that is dry, they make 
another of Lime and Cement well 
ſifted, and Droſs of Iron, as much 
* — the . all Which 
nded and incorpo» 
— pe with Whites of 
and Linſeed Oil, they make one of 
the fineſt Plaiſters in the World: 
But Care muſt be taken not to leave 
the Plaiſter, while tis freſn laid on, 
nor till well ſpread all over with the 
Trowel, and ſmooth every where; 
for otherwiſe twill cleave in feve- 
ral Places. When tis dry, they lay 
on 1 Colours, as before is men- 
tion d. — 
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of, eſpecially for Pictures, be- 
cus ts more fy carried from 
one Place to another than Wood, 
which is heavy, and beſides apt to 
crack. The Painters ally chuſe 
Ticken, or the ſmootheſt Cloth they 
can get; and when tis well ſtretch d 
I 4 Frame, they lay on a Layer 
Paſte-water, then rub it over 
with  Pumice-ſtone to take off the 
Knots; the P ater ſerves to 
ſmooth down all the little Threads 
in the Cloth, and fill the little Holes, 
that the Colours may not paſs over 
them: When the Cloth is dry, th 
lay on a Colour that will not ki 
the other Colours; as Red Oaker, 
which is a Natural Earth of Sub- 
ſtance, and with which they ſome- 
times mix a little white Lead, that 
it may dry the ſooner. This Co- 
lour is firſt nd with Oil of Nur, 
or Linſeed Oil; and to lay it on of 
what thickneſs they ſe, they 
have a great Knife on purpole for 
that uſe. When it is dry, they rub 
it over again with the Pumice-ſtone 
to ſmooth it; then, if they pleaſe, 
they lay another Layer compounded 
of White Lead, and a little of the 
Black of Coal — — the Ground 
ſb; and in both ways t ut 
at Tr Colour as they — — 
the Cloth may not break, and the 
Colours that- are to be laid upon it 
may keep the better. If the prim'd 
Cloth is not thus at firſt oil'd, but 
the Painter falls to painting at once, 
the Colours will look better, and 
remain more beautiful. In ſome 
Pieces of Titian and Paulo Veroneſe, 


tis obſerv'd, that their firſt Lay was 


of Diſtemper, on which they after- 


wards painted with Oil Colours; 


have their Pieces keep freſh, make 
uſe of as little Oil as they can, and 
keep their Colours the firmer by 
mixing with them a little Oil of 
Spike, which ſoon evaporates, but 

ves to make them run the better, 
and renders them the more pliable 


in working. Another Cauſe of Cos 


laurs loſing their Beauty, is, when 
the Painter works them too much 


in mixing them; for being jumbled 


together, they change and corrupt 
one another, and — away their 
Vivacity: Wherefore he muſt be 
careful to uſe them properly, and 
lay the Colours each in its Place, 
without mingling them too much 
with the Pencil or Bruſh; alſo nog 
to temper adverſc Colours together, 
as Blacks with others, particularly 
Smoak Black, but uſe them apart-as 
much as poſlible: And when he 
would give the more Force to his 
Work, he ſhould ſtay till it is dry, 
to touch it over again with Co- 
lours that will not damnify the 
others. Practice teaches this, and 
Painters may obſerve it, if they 
have not thought of it before, be- 
ing taken up with the main of 
their Subject. Tis a conſiderable 
Thing towards the Preſervation of 
the Beauty of their Pictures; for 
there have been ſome which have 
been much upon the Eaſel, and yet 
the Colours have not been laſting, 
becauſe thoſe who uſed them, 
worked and jumbled them too 
much together with the Bruſh and 
Pencil through too much Fire, 
Thoſe who paint with Judgment, 
lay them on with lefs Precipitation, 

put 


means their Works look d 
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put them thicker, cover and recover 


their Carnations ſeveral times, which - 


the Painters call Well Kneading. 
As for painting the Cloth at firſt 


with a Lay of Diftemper, tis true, 


that- is not often done, becauſe it 
may then ſcale, and will not roll up 
but with Difficulty ; for which Rea- 
fon Painters have been contented to 
make a Prime of Colours in Oil. 
But when the Cloth is and 
very finc, the leſs Colour is put on 
i in Priming is the better, and the 
Painter muſt always be careful that 
his Oil and Colours be good, Thoſe 
who, to ſave Money, make uſe of 
bad Oil and bad Colours in laying 
en their Primes, that they may be 
the ſooner dry, find their Pictures 
very much damnify'd by it, and the 
Beauty of the Colours ſoon effac'd. 
When a Painter is to work on 
Metal, Marble, or any other Stone, 
he need only lay on a thin Layer of 
Colours, before he deſigus any thing, 
and not at all on Stones, where he 
would have the Ground appear as 
in Marble, when it is of an extraor- 
gina Colour. 
All the Colours us'd in Freſco, are 
in Oil, except Lime-White and 
Marble-Duſt ; but what follow may 
be made uſe of, as 
White-Lead, taken from common 
Lead that has been buried. Af- 
ter it has lain in the Ground ſe- 
veral Years, Scales come upon 
the Lead, which changes Colour, 
and turns to a beautiful White. 
Tho' this White ſubſiſts in Paint- 
ning, it has ſtill a very bad Quality, 
but the Oil corrects it by grind- 
ing it on a Stone. 
Ceraſe, is alſo the Ruſt of Lead, but 
fouler. 
Maſticot, Yellow and White, is made 
of Lead calcinated. 
Red Arſenick, is us'd with calcinating 
and without: To calcinate it, tis 
put into an Iron Box, or in a 
Por well topped : But few People 


n 4 


F 
calcinate it, ar indeed uſe it, be- 


cauſe the Vapour is mortal, and 
OP dangerous to make uſe 
it | | 


Red-Lead, taken out of Lead-Mines: 
'Tis not much us'd, becauſe it is 
an Enemy to other Colours. 

Vermilion, taken out of Silver-mines: 
It being a Mineral, dues not keey 
in the Air. ; 

Lake, which is made with Cochineal 
or Brazil Wood, or other Woods, 
there being ſeveral kinds of it. 
| roy Colour keeps not in the 

ir, | 

Aſh Blues and Greens, ſeldom 
made uſe of wa Landskips. 

Indico, is alſo uſed in Skies and Drs: 
peries : When 'tis well us'd, it 
keeps beautiful a long time: Tog 
much Oil muſt not be mix'd with 
it; lay it a little brown, becauſe 
it is apt to change; tis made uſe 
of in Painting with Succels, it 
being good for Green. 

The Avignon Grain, which is tem- 

_ per'd and boiled. Then the Aſhes 
ot Vine-twigs or Chalk, are 
thrown in to give it a' Subſtance, 
as is done in Lake; and, after that, 
'tis all {ſqueezed through fine 
Lawn. 

—— which is a bad Colour, 
but ealy to paint Black Draperies. 

Bone-Black 4 — chieh, 
oy to Pliny, was invented 

$ 


by Abe 


Verdigreaſe, is the Pl: | e of all Co- 


lours, and enough to ſpoil 3 
whole Nicture, if the Part 
of it enters in the Priming of 
the Cloth; yet tis a beautiful and 
agreeable Colour: Sometimes tis 
calcinated to take off its Malig · 
nity; but tis dangerous to calei- 
nate, as well as Red Arſenick ; and 
let it be ever ſo purified, it muſt 
be us'd alone, for it will ſpoil all 
the Colours that are mix'd with 


it: 'Tis made uſe of becauſe it 
dries very much, and only a =_ 
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Colours run 
touching the Picture 2 the 
more it alſo takes off the glit- 
82 a Picture, and is proper to 
do ſame by the Filth, and to 
dean it; but the Painter muſt have 
a care it does not take off the Co- 
bur. Tis made of Lavender Flaw- 


= * noe ON 2 from 
W e ILalians call Aqua 
4 Raſa; and we Oil of Turpentine. 
Tis good to touch the Picture over- 
again. with; but eſpecially to mix 
with Ultramarin and Amel, be- 
cauſe it helps to ſpread them, and eva - 
potates iumediately. When the Ar- 
tilt would make uſe, of it, tis not 
neceſſury he ſhould uſe much of 
other Oil, which will only turn 
the Colour Yellow. 

The Painters, uſe alſo Oil of Nuts 
boil'd up with the Scum of Lead, 
net rant 
a. quick and Fire. To this is 
2 — and peel d, 
which is taken away after it has 
boil'd. This takes away from the 
Oil its greaſy Quality, and makes it 
clearer. c 

There is ſtill another ſort made 
by boiling Oil of Nuts with Powder 
of Azure and Amel: When it is all 
boil'd, the Oil is let ſtand a little, 
and the Top taken off. This is to 
temper Mhite and the other Colours 
— the Painter would have keep 


| As to Varniſh, there are ſeveral 
Sorts, ſome of Turpentine, others of 


D he takes Turpentine in 
a - 
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d on Miniatures ani Stamps. The 
ainter muſt chuſe the whiteſt ums 


If he would make a. Varniſh to 


yal, and puts toit an equal 


d tity of Spirit of line, then 100 


together, varniſhes what he 
he Painter . 
The Painter's principal Tools are 
. ale —— . t + 
mazette, a piece of Wood, Horn, or 
Braſs, with which the Painter takes 
up the Colours when he. grinds 
them on the Grind - ſtone; a Nu an 
Oil-cup, a Penciller, in which he clean 
his Pencils, a Pallet, a Porte-Craygn, 
a Refling _ 2 and Cloth. 
Of ent manner 
gh Her er of Ce. 
when the Painter would have 
the Figures of his Picture appear 
one Colour only, as in the way. 
Glaro Oſcuro ; or When he wor 
imitate the Baſs Relievo's of Marble, 
Stone, or Braiz: Several Pieces in 


this kind may be ſcen at Rome in 


Freſco, upon the Walls of Houſes, 
done by Polydere and other gred 
Painters. When theſe fort of Paint; 
* of a Yellowiſh Colour, tis 


In all Painting 
where the Lights and Shades are ob- 
ſerv'd, the Picture ſeems to be but 
of one Colour. The little Pictures, 
made to imitate, Emboſt Work, 
whether in Freſco, Diſtemper, or Ou, 
are ſometimes term'd Cameas, be- 


* they repreſent thoſe ſorts of 


ones. 

There is ſtill another way of 
Painting in Black and White, but tis 
only doge in Freſco, to keep in the 
Air, the Italians call it Sgrafitto, or 
Scratch's Work, becauſe 'tis indeed 


a Deſign ſ{cratch'd out . which 
a 


is done thus: Make rtar of- 
Lime and common Sand, and give 
+ ir 


Few Colours are .us'd , 


Wax-work, becauſe 'tis in imi- 


4 


þ " ! FA 
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„ 
- it" blackiſh Caſt by mixing burns 
Straw With it; make a ſmooth Plaiſ- 
ter of it, and cover it with a Layer 
of Lime-white, or any fmooth and 
white Plaiſter ; after that, put on 
the Cartoon, to deſign what you 
intend upon it, and engrave it after- 
wards with a ſharp Iron Bodkin, 
which diſcovering the Plaiſter of 
Lime-white that hides the firſt black 
Plaiſter, cauſes the Work to appear 
as if Defign'd with Pen and Ink. 
When that is done, go over all the 
White, which ſerves for the Ground, 
with a Water Teint a little dark, 
to make the Figures appear like 
thoſe that are waſh'd on Paper; but 
if the Painrer does Groteſque Fi- 

es only, or Foliages, be on 

ows the Ground a little wit 


that Water, near the Out · line: that 


- are to bear the Shadow. 
There being nothing that agrees 
better together than Sculpture and 
Painting, the Painters not only adorn 
their Pictures with Statues and Baſſo 
* Relievo's, but Sculpture is alſo ſome- 
times mix d with Painting; this is 
commonly done for Groteſque Work, 
part of which will be ot Relievo in 
Stuck, and the other of ſeveral Co- 
lours, or of Black and-White only, 
for a Groteſque is a Licentious Re- 
preſentation, in which the Work- 
man takes all ſorts of Liberty, and 
all ſorts of Ways are to be ſeen in 
it, as Relie vo, painting in Freſco, and 
in Oil. A great Part of the Orna- 
mental Work of the Ancients was 
of this kind, as may be ſeen in ſome 
Remains of it at Rome, and at Po- 
xuolo near Naples, A 
VII. Of Miniature.] As to thoſk 
who work in Miniature and upon 
' Vellum, thoſe Colours that have 


the leaſt Body, are beſt and moſt. 


convenient : Thus they very 4 
pily uſe Carmine, beautiful Lakes 

Greens, made of the Juice of 
Herbs and ſeveral forts of Flowers. 
This kind of Painting takes up more 


* 


F 

Time than any other, and is doe 
only with the Point” of the Pencil. 
There are ſome Painters who uſe 
no White, but to heighten their 
Pieces, make the "Vellum Ground 
ſerve inſtead of it. —.— ap- 
r in proportion to the Colour 
— Force in the Figures. Others, 
before they go to Work, ſpread 
very thin of White Lead on 
the Vellum, on which they after- 
wards paint by Dorting : For ſuch 
is the way of painting in Mini- 
ture. When the Colours are laid on 
flit, without Dotring either in"Vel-' 
lum or Paper, tis call'd Waſhing: 
The Colours are temper'd with Gum 
Ayabick. 4 an 
They work alſd with Light Co- 
lours on Silk and Silver, as in the 
French King's Tape and other 
Pieces at the Hotel of Conde, De- 
fign'd by Nicole, Thus far Mons 
ſieur Felibien in relation to Minia- 
ture; to which we ſhall add the fol- 
lowing Rules on the ſame Subject. 
Take an ordinary plain Card, or 

a pure thick and ſmooth” Vellum; 
iſh them well, and with /thin 
white Starch paſte on what ' you 
paint a picce of an Abortive, the 
Outlide outwards, and, When dit 
dry, poliſh it as follows. Make the 
Grinding-ſtone clean, and lay the 
Parchment Side downwards, then 
poliſh it with a Tooth on the Back 
{ide; after which that Side towards 
the Stone will be ſmooth : Lay on 
=_ Card a Primer of Fleſh-Colour 
fore you begin to work, tem 
per'd according to the Complexion 
of the Party, whoſe Picture is to 
be drawn: f Fair, let it be white 
Lake and red Lead: If Brown, mix 
a little Red Oaker : Let this Primer 
be fairer than the Natural Com- 
plexion, becauſe you may darken it 


in Limning, but not lighten it; 


for the general way is to work 
them down whole, Lay the Ground 
or Primer, with a greater Pencil 

than 
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ther more than leſs, leſt you be not 
able to follow the fame Colour after- 
wards. Belas if long 
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of Shadows for 
Face, and lay them handſoml 
about the 
Shell; in | 
little White: For the Red in the 
Cheeks, Lips, &c. anger Lake, Red- 
end, and à little White together; 
for the Blue, Indico and White, not 
Black, is us'd in the Face. For the 
fine bluciſh and greyiſb Calour, take 
White, a little Exgliſb Oaker, and a 
little Indico ; to theſe add ſome Ma- 


15 


dows, white Engliſh 

ber : For the dark and hard Sha- 
dows, Lake and Pink mixt with Um- 
ber, they make an excellent fleſhy 


VIII. of Painting upon Cay 
as well as upon Faſper and other 
precigus Stones; but the fineſt way 
ot doing it, is to paint under the 
Glaſs ; that is, to do it ſo, that the 
Colours may be ſeen through it: In 
order to this, the Workman goes to 
Work in a manner quite different 
from the common Ways; for he at 
firſt lays on the light Colours, and 
thoſe which are laſt laid on when 
the Painters work on Cloth or 
Board, and that which ſerves for 
2 is laid on the other Co- 


urs. 
Aſter the ſame manner is the 
Painting on Glas with Cum or 


\ 


work, temper, 


Borders of — 
theſe Shadows mix 2 


| the uſe of Firs, ok belongs 
iſe rather to the Glaſiers Trade than 


Noble Art of Painting. 8 


| and upon Cla 
with 5 — — . * 
Enamelling upon 
0 ancient, for 2 the Time of 
Porſenna, King of the Iuſcant, there 
were enamel'd Vaſes made of diffe- 
rent Figures in his. Territories, 
which, however, were not to le - 
com par d with thoſe made ſince at 
Faenxa and Caſtello Duxanti, in the 
Dutchy of Urbin, in the Days of 
Raphael and Michael Angelos. 
Several of theſe Vaſef ure th he 
ſeen, the Deſigns of which are mcd 
more — — the Colowr- 
ing; becauſe the Art of painting Fi- 
gures in Colours was not chen dif 
cover d, no more than painti 
them on Metal, of whic Vaſes, Ba- 
ſins and other Works were then 
made, that are only Black and White, 
with a light Touch of Curnation, 
for the Face of the Figures and 
other Parts of the Body, as-is to be 
ſcen in thoſe call'd Emanx de Li- 
moges : In which, nevertheleſs, fine 
Pieces of Work were made in 
France, in the Reign of Francis |. as 
to what relates to the Deſign and 
Claro Oſcuro; for as to the other 
Colours, the Enamelling even on 
Gold, was not better than that on 


2 | ; ; 
n thoſe Days all —— as 
well on Gold as on Silver or Cops 
per, was commonly nothing but of 
clear and tranſparent — and 
when thick Amel, were us d, the 
22 Wav Artificer 


5 A 
flat and ſeparately, is is now . 
times done ng of ef forte 
Painting with © thick and opake 
Amel, as tis practisd in our Time, 
was not known, nor the Secret of 
compoſing all the Colours, as is 
done po- a- days. - 
In uſing clear Amels, the Work- 
man only grinds them with Water, 
for they cannot bear Oil, as thick 
Amel, can; they are laid on flat, 
and harden'd with the Metal on 
which they wre put: Pieces 'are 
ſometimes made, in which all the 
Field is in Amel, and without 4 
Border; which is difficult, becauſe 
clear Amel, in melting are apt to 
mix together, and the Colours to 
de confounded, eſpecially when the 
Pieces are ſmall. There are ſeveral 
little Remains of this fort of Work 
that were made in the Reigns of 
Charles IX. and Henyy II. of France; 
of a middling bigneſs: But the 
leaſt Piece of Work ever made in 
this ſort of Painting, was for the 
Lid of a Box, done by Pierre Char- 
tier de Blois, which, ſays my Au- 
thor, I have ſeen; the Figure is a 
Garland of Flowers. 
All ſorts of Eaamelling cannot be 
made uſe of indifferently on all ſorts 
of Metal: Copper, which takes 
thick Amel. very well, will not en- 
dure clear; a” Layer of Glaſs, or 


black Amel, muſt be firſt laid on, of 


and on that a Leaf of Siiver, which 
rakes the Amels that are applied: 
Nevertheleſs, of all thoſe that art 

oper for Silver, with which all 
forts of Amel, as well clear 28 
opake, do not well agree; there 
are none of the clear ones, but the 
Sea-green, Azpre, Green and Purple, 
that haye a very good Effect: But 
Gold takes all the kinds of them, as 
well clear as opake. Tis true, the 
clear Purple does not look fo well 
dn Gold as Silver, becauſe the yel- 


The 


9 
Artificer only laid on Earth-Colour' low Colour changer that of the Pur- 
ple, 2 1424 — 

' The” Workmafl muff die thaks 
Pieces of Relirvo: But the way of uſe of the fineſt Gold, for cles 


Amel, put on baſe Gold, gro 
Miſt upon it, Which obfcures the 
Colour of the © Enamelling, takes 
awiy its Vi „and = al 
about, it as if it was of Blac 
ſhould be very hard,” ad, as the 
Workmen fay, hard te burn 5. that 


which is foft and caly to bury, is 
not it will grow foul in a 
very little time: The Red age Red 


only by Accident,” and never came 
out of the Fire bur Yellow, and 
Red when they are applied to tie 
Gold, but they redden as ſoon as 
hey are taken out of the Fire. 

The moſt beautiful clear Reds are 
made with 'calcin'd Copper, the 
Ruſt of Anchor Iron,” Orpiment, 
and calcin'd Gold; which” are po 
par'd and put with Proportion in 
a Melter made of e. 

As to working with thick aud 
opake Amel, it ; an Invention of 
latter Times, and yet admirable 
Pieces have been done in this man- 
ner, Portraits, and even hiftorical 
Compolitions, as, well painted as in 
Oit; having this Advantage, that 
— 1 Varniſh and Luſtre never wear 
Before the Year 1630, this fort 

Painting was unknowb, it be. 
ing five Years after that Jean Ton- 
tin, a Goldſmith of Chaffeandun, 
who enamelfd per fectiy well with 
common and tranſparent Amels, ſet 


bimfelf to find out a way of uſin 

Amels for dead Colours, to expres 
ſeveral Teints ; 2 he tried 
them in the Fire, and findin oy 
preſerv'd their Luſtre, he at laſt di 

cover'd the Secret, cortimunicared 
it to other Artificers, who After · 
wards all contributed to bring i} 
more and more to Perfecta. 


, 
&@ + 


Wadim; 
thit is, there will be 4 certain black 


ers 
k Lead. 
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Painters in blinitute, none could 
defign like him: He even ſought after, 


found ſeveral Teints for the 
of Carnations, which had not 

been Giſcover'd before; and if he had 
4b; , he one per 1 
the Honour of carrying this fort 
of Wark to its higheſt Degree of per. 


However thoſe that are made at 
preſent" are ſo fine, that if the An- 
cients cou'd have ary Rnowiedge of 
thetn, they wol's envy ds rhe 
of this rate 1avention; even they 
who were the [tventers'af ſo many 
Things, and left us hardly any ching 
new do invent in the Arts. 

a to be perfect. ſnou d 
be done on Golden Plates, becauſe 
Fther Metals want its Purity. Cop- 


they be too thick, tis ſufficient. 


ein ſuftain the Ame which, ig 
at the Bottom, and on the Top of it 
They are only firengthen'd df round 
by x 1 8 1 
When t te is en | 
the Workman puts at the Tip al 
Bottom a white Amel, tho' he is not. 
to work but one Side; if there 


du Amel but on one Side, it might f 


in the Fire, and make Uneyenneſſes, 
becauſe it always works there, eſpe- 
cially in large Pieces : And when 


has not been apply'd, t 
will appear Gig 24 Fes eh 
the Artiſts call Eyes. But when 


uld there's Amel on both Sides, the up- 


Side being beſt ſupply'd, Keeps 
ts Ground, e 
ually at Top aud Bottom. Thus 
this firſt Lay, which is white, being 
even'and ſmooth, ſerves foraG 
to all the Colours that are. laid og af · 
WO IT. 
_ Thewhite Amel is common enough, 
and what all Gold ſmiths make uſe 
When it has been well ground an 
purg d with Aqua Fortis, and after- 


ory Wards well waſt'd with fair Water, 


tis pounded in a Mortar as much as 
is neceflary, ro temper it with the 
Water, and put it to the Fire, which 
is done gencrally by the Goldſmiths, 
who prepare the Plates for thoſe that 
enamel Gold, | | 


On 


Ne ename with, The 
White, Wee pb 
 Defign,. — then 8 


in very neatly wi | 
2 of the —ç of Vitriol and Sal- 
petre, that is, the groſſeſt Parts that 
remain in the Horn after the Aqua 
For is. is extracted, or elſe of Iron. 
Ruſt; it muſt be well ground on 
Flint or Agat, wich the ſort of 
Oil of Spike. The Draft being fi- 


niſh'd_ op Sig 95 Workman 
t icture, by putting it 
the Fire, and the Colours K 
terwards painted, as will be men- 
tion d hereafter. - 
The Black is made with 2 
neſs, which, as well as all the o 


lours, muſt be calcin'd and ground 


with Oil of Spike; an equal Quan- 

tity of the Goldſmiths ack. Amel 

moſt be added to it. 

Tbe Yellow is had alſo at the 

Yan and is call'd the thick 
w 


"The Blue is made of the Amel of 


2h ah the err 417 
t 110 be purg re 
ng, it * GlaG Bottle * 
be ſtopp'd well, and expos d to 
Sun five or fix Days, and ſtirr'd 
twice or thrice a-Day, becauſe all 
the Filth of the Ame will ſtick to 
the Bottom, and what ſwims a- top 
will de very fine and even: Painters 
may uſe it in their Pictures. It muſt 
5 N be ground on Flint or 
= 
. Weben the Workman wou'd have a 
very beautiful Azure, he takes Safre 
Fan grinds it, then he mixes a third 
re. Rocaille, another very clear Cry- 
z; which Compoſition he puts be- 


why two Ctucibles clay'd well, 


and when the Clay is d , puts it into 
a Glaſs-houſe Fire, an leaves it there 
twenty-four Hours; then he takes it 
out, lets it cool, and has a very fine 
Blue, which he mixes Why his | her 

Colours. | 


„ 


* 


EAT 


mych V of 
lion, is jc of Vie HE calle, 
tween two clay'dCrucibles : It wants, Wl nothin 
2 's moderate Fire, Then, I the 7 
Aqua Fortis waſh'd Wl make. 
with fur Wan, and grounds th and th 
reſt, Howe 
The Red, w ich | is like Lake the if of ee, 
Painters af, | made of fine Gold. I which 
diſſolv d in Aqua Fortis and Sal Ar. | tiful, | 
moniac, or cpmmon Salt, , and too m 
tg _— parify 
cight Drams ny wa Fortis, WW Th 
Ge. ina, 2 57d. When Metal is int, 
iffaly'd, Mkt 1 fnto 0 0G 
with a Pint of Spring: Water the E 
about fix Grains o rf Aa This 
is left in hot Sand . 


four Hours ; after which, the Ge 
will be found to be in a ſmall Dut 


off carefully, and the dryd b 
2 flow Heat: And becauſe ory 


ſtill be ſome , "tis 
thro' a Piece of Linnen, and mo 
Gold ag is with twice the 
Ye order of ; Sul hur, 
whic * into a Cruci- 
ble on a - Fire, where the Sul- 
2 exhales, and and a, Duſt remains a 
ittle redder than the former, which, 
if the Workman es, he may 


grind. with 2 ſo uſe it. 
Here are other Ways of Vitrifying, 

every Artificer has his Manner and 

Secret to, himſelf: For, the Comps: 


ſition of theſe Sorts of Colours, 
Coperas calcin d, makes juſt ach 
another Colour as Umber- Earth. In 


thoſe Colours that are not of Amel, 
if you wou d vitrify them, you muſt 
put Rocaille, to ſome more, and Jef 


to ſome, as the Occaſion requires T 
which will be known by trying th tle e 
in the Fire on alittle Plate Ename 

with 275 2 muſt be read 
for that P y this means, 4 


the Colours. 1 be {irs to th 
ſame Degree of Hardneſs, The Rey 
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* bo os France are term d 


ba 4 black e 
7 — 


' which” were done former 
this is not true; for tis k 

the Black which made the Giband 
| of thoſe Pictures, was nothing 


bur 
the black Glaſs,” of which the lo 


hey Trunks to ſhoot in were made f an 


t. ſerves for the White to all the 


1 E 
the "End of the Work, you muſt ave 
Places where the and Lights 


htto be, as is done in Miniature. 
Nevertheleſs, there's a White, mow 
may be made uſe of to 1 fp 
other Colours ; 'ris d of — 
ein d Tin,” which, to it melta- 
ble, is mix'd with Reel or White 
— — 5 hav deb ſpeaking 

'T e 
of, are as it were the Baſis, or ra- 
ther the Matter, of which all the reſt 
der Enameling are compos d, the 
Workman having nothing to do to 
make divers Teints, but to mix them 

as Painters do on their Pal- 
lets ; Blue and Yellow mix'd together 
makes; Green Blue and Red, Violet; 
and ſo with other Colours. 

As the Painters touch their Pictures 
in Oil over ſeveral times, leavi 
dem to dry; ſo this kind of Paint- 
ing or Enameling, may be touch'd 
over as often as you pleaſe, putting 
the Picture each hos to the Fire to 
rever berate, and minding to take it 
from the Fire, as ſoon as you ſee the 
Amel is ſufficiently poliſh'd. 

The reverberating is made in a lit. 
tle Oven, with Fire above and all 
about it; and a void Space in the Mid- 
dle, to Place your Work in; or elſe 
— may uſe a Goldſmith's Crucible : 

t it an Earthen Pan, and co- 
ver it a-top and all round with good 
* Col, under the Crucible put 

Picture, on a little Iron Plate. 


that the White of the Figures wis 
the ame which ſerves at this. time 
for 'the Field of ſuch Things' as ate 
— in Gold, which the- Gold- 
ichs prepare upon Plates; us 1 have 
faid, but are offen d when they ure 
to be painted . Henry Dat, 
Son of the mention d 
Tontin, after the Death of 
Loni, XIII. made 4 — 
for! the Queen of Gold 
Enamel d, with white Figures on 2 
black Ground, much finer than any 
thing that ever was done on ; 
which can't endure the Fire, as 
can. The ſame Artiſt, at the — 
time, did abundance of — — 
* 


the latter, which are not to 
rallel'd; for on a Gold Plate of 
Inches long, he repreſented,” 
the fine Pickure that's in che King of 
France's Cloſct, the 
at Alexander's Fect, with their 
Trains: And beſides that, he bas 
nicely obſerv d the Colours, the Hairs 
of the Head, and all the fine el- 
ſions in the Original. The-Polifhi 
is ſo beautiful, and the Luſtre 
bright through all the Work, that 
'rwill be hard for Enameling ever to 
arrive at a mn ON of Perfec- 
tion. 

This Sort of Work is 8 46 1 
have hinted, with the Point of 4 
Pencil, and after the fame = as 
Miniature, ex that Oilof $ 
is uſed Cs and — 

X. Of -Meſaick Painting.) As the 
Mind of Man is never contemted, and 


1 


Per erceiving 
of Mar Marble 2 in Pore 


Gd ror at of ur 
me 


— they at firſt made 
Oo Qadneſe an 
in zem very a- 
— _— apply'd theſe little 
ieces to a Ground of Stwck,. made of 
— and Marble · duſt, ſo ſtrong and 
thick, as to join them well together; 
inſamuch, chat all being dry. they 
could ſmooth and poliſm it. This 
made glit' ring a Body that no- 
thing cou d be more beautiful, nor 
even more ſolid; for-tho! 'twas con- 
tinually trod upon, and Water tell 
upon it. this Sort of Work receiv'd 
no manner of Damage. 

Sach 2 fine Iovention put. the 
Painters upon contriving ſomething 
more conſiderable; and as Arts ſoon 
come to Perfection after they are 
once diſcoyer d, they form'd: out of 
all choſe Sorts of little Stones, Branch- 
es. Leaves, and other odd Figures of 
various Colours, Which they laid on 
Ground of white or black Marble, 
At laſt, ſeeing how beautiful they 
look don Pavements, and how this 
Painting bore the Water, they ima — 
if they cou d repreſent, after the 
manner, Objects to be ſeen at a Dil 
tance, and full — the Spectator, 
they vou d look much more beautiful. 
They then undertook to adorn Walls 
— —— to — — 
gures for ration o 

| ee. Thus this kind of 


7 


„ 


which this, 
all the Ex Tine w 
others, whereas it, on the 
aut, lu me hich. las. 6 
a it may be ſaid to 2 n 


Belides. the rar of 1 

8 which we meet with in 2 
ral Parts of Italy, as in the Temple 
ot Bacchus at. Rome, now ——.— St. 
Agnes Church, at Pia, Florence, and 
many other, Cities, there are fame 
modern ones that are e One 
of the moſt conſiderable j 

Picture in St. Peter's Ch —— 
which goes by the Name of 44 Naw 
del Giotto, where 2 rune oy 


Wares: bat 1 

aves: Xt 

2 2 HO. «che 7a, 2 
the ſame „ are much 
beautiful. There are alſo ſome bes 
in this kind at Venice, done after the 
Deſigns of ſeveral be ME 
Painters. 


In executing Works. of * Na 
ture, the Artiſt begins with lictle 
Pieces of Glaſs, with which, be 
makes as many different Colours as 
he can. Tp this End, When the 
Glaſs-maker's Stoves are prepar'd, 
and their Pots full of Matter Which 
make the Glaſs, or rather of \Glaks 
ready made, he puts in each Pot 
what Colour he would have, ego 
ning always with. the brighteſt, -and 
encreaſing the Strength * the Teint 
from Pot — he comes c 
the browpeſt and deepeſt ;, as: _ 
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the Painter mingles thin Colours on 
his Pallet for Painting in Oil. When 
the Glaſs" is ſufficiently melted, and 
all the Colours are in their Perfec- 
tion, he takes out the hot Glaſs with 
Iron Ladles, and puts it on a ſmooth 
Marble-Stone, with another ſuch 
Marble-Stone he flats and plains the 
Glaſs, which he afterwards cuts into 
gits of equal Bigneſs, about an Inch and 
an Half; but then he makes others 
with an Iron Inſtrument call'd Bocca 
A Cane, which is Four- ſquare; and 
then others of different Figuresand leſs 
Bigneſs, as he has Occafion. Theſe he 
puts into Boxes plac'd inOrder, as when 
the Artiſt paints in Freſco, he ranges 


the different Teints in Shells or Cups. 


If he would put Gold either in 
the Ground of the Picture, or in the 
Drapery, he takes ſuch Bits of Glaſs 
as 1 have before-mention'd, moiſtens 
them on one Side with Gum, and 
after that, puts on Leaf. Gold; then 
he places this Bit of Glaſs, or ſeveral 
it a time, on an Iron Shovel, which 
he puts at the Mouth of the Stove, but 
firſt covers them with another Piece 
of Glaſs ſhap'd like a Phyal. He leaves 
this Shovel at the Mouth of the Stove, 
till the Glaſs a-top turns all red; af- 
ter which, he takes it 1 at once, 
and finds the Gold ſo well apply d 
underneath, that twill never come off, 
let him expoſe it in what Place he will. 

To ule all theſe different Pieces, 
and make a Picture of them, he in 
the firſt. Place forms a Cartoon or 
Defigh, which he traces out upon 
Pliſter, by little and little, and even 
by Parts, as in Freſco Painting. This 
Plaiſter muſt be laid thick on the 
Wall, which will keep it freſh along 
time; and he may be three or four 
Days in preparing it, but he ſhould 
conſider the Sexton, 'tis made of 
Lime, and that of a hard Stone, or 
of Tile-Duft well ſoften d, Gum Dra- 
gon, and Whites of Eggs. When tis 
well prepar'd, and apply'd to the 
Wall, he wets it with Linen to make 
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it look freſh ; and having by his Car- 


toon deſigu d what he wou'd repre- 
ſent, he takes the Bits of Glaſs with 
lirtle Pincers, according as they come, 
in order to obſerve the Lights, 
Shades, and different Colours, as th 
are repreſented in the Deſign whi 
he has before him. Thus with Time 
and Patience he finiſhes his Work, 
which will appear ſo much the more 
beautiful, b — much the Pieces of 
Glaſs are laid on ſmooth and even; ſome 
of theſe Pieces are ſo well form' d, that 
they are as ſmooth as a Marble Table, 
and as rage + as Freſco; Painting 
having this Advantage of it, that 
they are the more ſhining and laſting. 

Xl. How to inlay Stones.) Beſides 
this Way of making Moſaick Work 
with little Pieces of Stone, G or 
Amel, which the Ancients made uſe 
of, the Modern Artificers have an- 
other Way, and repreſent Amels, 
Fruits, Flowers, go ge — * 1 
gures in general, as if the 

inted. There are Piecas of this 


Kind of all Sizes, in which Painters 


have repreſented even entire Hiſto- 
ries, that the Beauty and Excellence 
of their Work might be preſerv'd by 
the Durableneſs of the Matter, One 
of the moſt conſiderable and greateſt 
Pieces is in the fine Pavement of the 
Cathedral Church of Sienna, where- 
in Abraham's Sacrifice is painted. 
Twas n by a Painter nam d 
Duccio, and finiſſid afterwards by 
Dominico Becafumi : Tis compos d 
of three ſeveral Sorts of Marble, one 
v white, another grey with a 
darkiſh Caſt, and the third black. 
Theſe three ſorts are fo well cut and 
Jjoin'd together, that they look like 
a Picture painted black and white: 
The white Marble ſerves for the Ri- 
ſings, and the ſtrong Lights; the ſe- 
cond for the Demi-Teints; and the 
third for the Shades. 

There are Strokes and Openings 
fiil'd with black Marble, or Maſtick, 
which join the Shadows with the 
f Hh Demi- 
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Demi - Teints; for in theſe Sorts of 
Works the Painter ſets the different 
Kinds of Marble near one another, 
according to what Deſign he is exe- 
cuting. When they are joip'd and 
well cemented, the Painter, after he 
diſpos d his Subject, takes ſome 
lacking, and with his Pencil traces 
the Out-Lines of the Figures, and 
by Strokes and Openings, obſerves 
the Lights and Shadows after the 
fame Manner as if he was deſigning 
upon Paper or Card. Then the 
Sculptor cuts with a Chizel all the 
Lines the Painter has trac'd; after 
which, all that the Chizel has cut, is 
filed up with other Marble, or a Ma- 
ſick made of black Pitch, or other 


Pitch, boil'd up with black Earth. 


When this Maſtick is cold, and has ac- 
quir'd a Body, the Workman go@vver 


it with a Piece of Grez or Brick, and 


rubbing it with Grez and Water, 
takes off the Superfluities, and ſmooths 


the Marble. Thus are ſeyeral Floors 
in Italy pav'd;. and with two or 


three Sorts of Marble,. the Painters 


have found out the Art to embelliſn 


- thoſe Works with different Figures. 


/ 


But they have done more than all 
this, for Duke Coſmo de Medicis, ha- 
ving diſcover'd about the Year 1563, a 
Place in the Mountains Pietra Sanda, 
the Top of which was white Mar- 

le, proper for Statues, another Mar- 
ble was found underneath of a mixt 
Colour, red and yellow ; and as they 
dug deeper into the Quarry, the 
Work men found a Variety of Marble, 
of all Sorts of Colours, which were 
ſo much the more hard and beayti- 
ful, by how much the more dee 
they lay hid in the Mountain. 'Tis 
with this Marble the Dukes of Fo- 
rence have ſince that enrich'd their 
Chapels, and afterwards the Artifi- 
cers made Tables and Cabipets of in; 

id Work, in which were repreſented 

lowers, Fruits, Birds, and a thou- 


' and other Things: Nay, they have 


trade ſome Pieces that look like 
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Painting itſelf ; and to encreaſe the 
Beauty and Worth of them, bawe 


uſed Agats and the moſt ious 
Stones, Some Pieces of this Sort 


are in the French King's Apartments, 
and new ones are 40% made. 


The Ancients alſo work d after the 
fame Manner, for as Vaſart tells us, 
there was formerly in Sf. Peter's 
Portico a very antique Table of Por- 
phyry, in which were fix'd other 
Stones that repreſented a Cage; and 
Pliny ſpeaks of a Bird made of dif- 
ferent Marble, and fo well done in 
the Place he deſcribes, that the Bird 
ſeem'd to drink out of a Baſon that 
was near it, y 

The Manner of doing this Work 
is thus: The Workman ſaws a Piece 
of Agat, or other precious Stone he 
wou'd make uſe of, into Leaves; 
tis fix'd ſtrongly to à Stand, and 
with an Iron Sao without Teeth, 
the Stone is cut, by pouring on it 
Emeril temper'd with Water, ac- 
cording as the Work goes on. There 
are two Iron Pegs on the Sides of i the 
Stone, againſt which the Saw reſts, 
and which guide it in its ſawing. 

When cthets Leaves are cut off, if 
the Work man would give them any 
Figure to make uſe of them in any 
Work, he faſtens them in a wooden 
Eſtal, and with a little Say made 
only of Wire, he cuts them by little 
and little, according to the Out-lines of 
the Delign he wou'd form with them, 
wetting 'em with Water and Emeril. 

The Tools he makes uſe of be- 
ſides, are Wheels and Drills, Tin Plz- 
tines, and others uſed by the Lapida- 
ries, or Grayers in Stone, as well to 
make Figures, asto pierce and poliſh 
them: He takes his Meaſure with 4 
Cornpaſs, thins the Edges of the 
Stone with Pincers, and has Braſs 
Hand-Files without Teeth, and other 
Files of all Sarts, neceſſary for his 


Work. 
Of Rocaille Pieces.) Moſaick 
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Work brought in the Uſe * 
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and Shells for Grottoes, which are 
embelliſh'd with different Figures; 
tis a modern Invention, and it maſt 
be own'd there is nothing in this 
Kind finer, either for the Beauty, 
the Diſpoſition of the Place and Or- 
naments, or the Choice of every Part 
of the Compoſition, than the Grotto 
at Verſailles. 

The Artificer makes uſe of Graifle- 
ries and Mill-Stones for the Inſide of 
Grottos, their Unevenneſs makes 
them more proper for this Uſethan 
any other Stone, and they may be 
made of different Colours, either b 
burning them in the Fire, whic 
turns them red, or turning them 
green with 1 gar Aqua Fort is, 
or very ſtrong Vinegar. 

They alſo uſe Congelations, Mar- 
cafites, Cryſtal, Amethyſts, Petrifica- 
tions, red, white, and black Coral, 
Indian Croiſſanſes; of which, ſome 
ſhap'd like a Cocks Comb, have a 
very good Effect. They alſo make 
uſe af Droſs of Iron, Amels, that 
come out of Glaſs-works and Forges, 
call'd Forge-Blew, but eſpecially Na- 
ker, and all Sea and River Shells of 
different Names; ſome are in France 
call'd St. Michael-Shells, others St. 

s's, large and flat: Thoſe that 
ue ſpeckled like a Tyger's Skin are 
term d Porcelains. There are little 
ones call'd Black Peaſe, becauſe they 
are no bi than Peaſe, and when 
open'd, like Naker, and look !ike 
Pearl. There are yellow ones of the 
fame Nature, term'd Yellow Peaſe : 
Beſides theſe, there are Sea and Ri- 
ver Moulds, little white Moulds, ad- 


mirable for Relie vos. The Vignol: . 


glitter like Naker. The Bretons are 
white uneven Shells. Golfriches glit- 
ter alſo like Naker, when they are 
quite open. Petoneles are little green- 
ith flat Cockles. There are alſo great 
Naker Shells of Indian Pearl, which 
go by ſeveral Names, and are us d 
in this Sort of Work, as may be ſeen 
in Thetis's Grotte. 
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XIII. Of Inlaying in Wood] Thers 
is another Sort of Moſnick Work: 
which conſiſts of ſeveral Pieces of 
Wood; this is call'd Inlaying ; the 
Iralians call it Tusſia and Tarſia. 
The Ancients had various Ways of 
doing it, and with it beautify d their 
Tables, their Beds, and other Move- 
ables, making uſe of Ivory, 'and 
the ſcarceſt Wood. See Plin. lib. 16, 
c. 43. 

When the Romans began to enrich 
themſelves with the Spoils of their 


Conqueſts in Aſa; they brought from 


thence the fineſt Moveables they could 
find, and learn d of thoſe Eaſtern People 

the Way ot making theie Sorts f 
Work. However, tis to be doubred, 
whether they arriv'datſuch Perfection 
in this Art, as has appear' tince Ra- 
phae!'s Time, and as is at preſent prac- 
tis d. Philippo Bruneleſco and Bene- 

detto de Maia, began to ſhew ſome- 
thing admirable in it; yet their 
Works were only in white and black. 
Friar John of Verona, who work'd 
in the Vatican, contemporary with 
Raphael, render'd this Art much 
more perfe&, for he found out the 
Secret of making the Wood of all 
Sorts of Colours, by boiling Tcints, 
and Oil which penetrated it, thus 
he got Wood of different Colours to 
imitate Painting, and began to repre- 
ſent Buildings and Perſpectes. Thoſe 
who came after him us'd the ſame 
Means, and fought after others to 


. ſurpaſs him. Some, to get a blackiſh _ 


Colour proper to imitate Shadows, 
found out the Way of burning Wood, 
without waſting it, either by putting 
it in hot Sand ſet over the Fire, or 
with Lime-Water ſublimated; others 
made uſe of Oil of Sulphar. The 
moſt curious collected all Sorts of 
natural Wood, of which they found 
ſeveral of different Colours, and very 
lively and beautiful ones; not only 
ſome brought from the Indies, but 
alſo growing in Europe, whole Roots 
are very uſeful in this Art, which 

Hh 2 requires 
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requires Artificers rather Patient than 
Learned; becauſe it takes up a great 


deal of Time, and they work after 


other Mens Deſigns. Thoſe how- 
ever, Who underſtand Deſign beſt, 
and have a little Skill in Painting, 
will ſuccecd beſt in it. The firſt 
thing to be done, is to cleave and 
Raw the Wood into Leaves, about 
the fixth Part of an Inch thick; 


then the Deligns are paſted upon 


thoſe Leaves, and with a little Iron 
or Steel Saw made very ſtrait, thin, 
and to turn caſily as the Workman 
would have it, he cuts the Wood ac- 
cording to the Profiles of his 7 * 
He ſaws only three or four of thoſe 
Leaves at a time, and to forward 
his Work, joins them together : 
Sometimes he makes uſe of but two 
at once, becauſe in ſome Pieces, the 
empty Spaces of one of thoſe Leaves, 
are fill'd only with Pieces of the 
other; as when he is to make Ma- 
reſques of two Sorts of Wood. 
When all theſe Pieces are ſaw d off, 
he ſhadows them, by putting,them 
intq hot Sand, or otherwiſe, uſing 
his Diſcretion in ſhadowing them 
more or lets, as is neceſſary. After 
this, he puts them each in his Place 
on 'a Ground of other Wood, and 
glues them together with good ſtrong 
Glue. The Grounds are generally of 
very dry Fir or Oak, that they may 
not warp ; he alſo takes care that his 
Pieces be not too long. Good Work- 
men make their Ground of ſeveral 
Pieces, being leſs apt to jet out than 
when tis of one long Piece: But 
Heads, and the like Wood, not apt 
to warp, are beſt for this Purpole, 
when they repreſent any natural Fi- 
gures, either human or animal, Flow- 
ers, Prints, or any thing elſe, by In- 
laying of ſeveral Pieces of Wood of 
different Colours : They call it Paint- 
ing in Wood; and thoſe that do it, 
etend their Pieces are ſo my Pic- 
tures, ſetting themſelves up for Paint- 
ers and Sculptors in Moſaick, with 
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this Difference, that they call ſuch aa 


r only in black and white, 


ſts and Inlayers. ; . 
Theſe Moſaick Painters draw the 
Deſign of their Picture on Paper, 
and ſometimes . waſh and colour it, 
On this Deſign they place the great- 
eſt Pieces of Wood, with whic they 
form the principal Parts of their Fi- 
gures. As to little ornamental Parts, 
or others more fine and delicate, they 
deſign them on the greater Pieces, 
by taking oft the Wood, and filling 


up the void Space with whatever 


they would have there. This Work 
requires a patient Workman, and one 
who is acquainted with Deſign and 
Colouring. John Mace; of in 
France, who was employ'd by the 
King of France, did the in this 
Way of any of his Countrymen or 
Contemporaries. 

Belides the common Tools us d by 
Joiners, the Inlayers have ſome par- 
ticular to themſelves, as a Preſs to 
ſaw their Wood into Leaves; as 
when the Pieces are very long, there 
is a Hole in the Board to put them 
in and lift them up, according as 
they are ſaw'd off. The Artificers 
have all Sorts of Saws fit for their 
Purpoſe. When they are aw'd off of 
the Thickneſs before-mention'd, they 
are plain'd, that they may take the 
Colour better. 

Thus much for the ſeyeral Branches 
of the noble Art of Painting, from 
Mr. Felibien; which our Reader will 
read with Pleaſure, for the Sake of 
the many curious Things he will find 
therein. | 
our Author Mr. Neve has. given us, 
in relation to that Branch of it, which 
relates more immediately to our De- 

„ viz. that of | 

HOUSE-PAINTING; and, I. Of 
Out-door Painting in general.) Doors, 
Shop-windows, Window-frames, Pe- 
diments, Architraves, Friezes, and 
Cornices, and all other Timber- 
works expos'd to the Weather, ought 

al 
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at firſt ſetting up to be prim'd with 
Spaniſh Brown, Spaniſh White, and 
(about a fifth Part) to 
make. the other two Colours dry. 
Theſe, well ground with Linſeed Oil, 
will make an excellent Primer; then 
afterwards. with the ſame Colour, 
(but much whiter) for a ſecond Pri- 
mer; . and laſtly, with fair White, 
made of White-lead, and — 
fifth Part in Quantity, (not Weig 
of Spaniſh White. 

Out-door Work thus colour'd, may 
be afforded from d. to 7 & the 
Yard Square, for cach Time laid over. 
[But Painters are wg > por y guilty 
of a Fraud, in doing Work by the 
Yard, three times over, which they 
will do fo thin and flight, as not to 
be equal to once doing with ſub- 
ſtantial and well-bodied Colours. ] 

2. Of Meaſuring. ] Painters meaſure 
their Work by the Yard ſuperficial, 
and in taking the Dimenſions of their 
Work, they tun a String all over 
where the Bruſh goes; for they fay, 
(and tis but Reaſon) We ought to 
be paid for all where the Bru 2 
But ſometimes in Rails, and Bani- 
ſters, they will meaſure it as if it 
were flat Meaſure. . I have ſeen the 
Experiment try'd, and the Difference 
would not countervail the Trouble 
of girting: So that Painters Work is 
meaſur'd the ſame as Joiners, only 
Painters reckon Work once, twice, 
or three times, ec. done over; or 
at ſo much per Yard, according to 
the Work. They always reckon 
double Work tor painting of Window- 
ſhutters, if both Sides are painted 
dike ; otherwiſe, according to the 
Value ot the Painting. But they 
reckon Saſh- frames by themſelves, at 
ſo much per Piece, and likewiſe 
Mantle- pieces) when there is no 
Painting about them ; but if they 
ſtand in the Wainſcor, they meaſure 
them as plain Work, deducting no- 
thing for the Vacancy. 
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3. \Painting of Wainſcoe-tolowr] Hf 


on new Stuff, is worth about Bd. 
per. Yard; on old Colour, about 9.4. 


4. Of Walnut-tree Colour.) It is 


worth 104. ſay ſome, others ſay 16 
or 18 d. per Yard. Ws 
5. Of ordinary branch'd 2 
Is worth 12, 14, or 16d. per Yard, 
6. Of ordinary Marble Colour.) If 
on new Stuff, is worth 15. per Yard, 
on old 'Colour, 9d. 
7. Of white Colour. ] Is worth 10 4. 


or 15. per Yard. | 
8. Of plain Japan, either black or 
white.) Is worth 3s. 6d. or 45, per 


Yard, 
9. Of Gates and Outward-doors.) Ts 
worth 5d. to 6d. per Yard. 


15. Of Shop-windows.] The fame 


as Gates and Outward- doors. 
11. Of Window-frames.)] Is worth 


from 3d. or 44. to 6 d. or 84. each 


Light, according to their Size. 

I 2+ Of Saſh-lights.) Is worth about 
16, per Light. 
13. Of Saſh-frames.) Is worth 


trom 15. per Frame to 2 5. 


14. Of Iron-caſements.) Is worth 


three half-pence, 2 d. or 3 4. 
COS according as they 4 
igneſs. 

15. Of Iron Bars of Windows.) Is 
m_ 14. per Bar, or more, if very 

ge. | 
16. Of Chimmey-pieces.) Is worth 
about 2 s. per Chimney- piece. 

17. Of Pales.] Is worth about 10 4. 
or 12 d. per Yard. 

18. Colours. ] The Colours us d in 
Painting, are of ſeveral Kinds, as 
White and Red-lead, Spaniſh White 
and Brown, Verdi , Smalt, exc. 
Of which ſee in their proper Places 
of the Alphabet. See allo the preced- 
ing XIII. Articles of Painting. 

145 to Grinding of Colaurs, it is 
to be done a little at a Time; but 
it is a Work of ſuch a Nature, that 


* 


it is very eaſily learn d; and beſides, - 


is ſo dilagrecable and dawbiogs 
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"that neither Gentleman nor Artifi- 
cer, but thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it is, 
wor'd'thigk of doing it, eſpecially 
as Mr. Emerton lately has taken 
upon him to make it worth no- 
body's while but his own, either 
to make up Colours, or to paint; how 
fairly or juſtly with regard tv 
Pzinters in general, but eſpecially 
to the Maſter Houſe-Painters, whole 
Trade very much ſuffers thereby, 
J will not pretend to ſay.] 

PALEING. 1. With Cleft Pales, 
Rails and Poſts.) Some Workmen 
tell me, that for paleing with 3 
Rails, Cleft-Pales, Rails and Poſts, 
cleaving, making, and ſetting up, 
they have 3s. 6d. or 45. per Rod, 
felling the Timber and all: But 
their Materials are all laid down to 
their Hand, ſo that they have no 
Carrying. 

Others tell me they have 25. 64. 
per Rod for (only) making and ſet- 
ring up of Cleft-Poſts, Rails, and 
Pales. | 5, 

2.With ſaw'd Pales, Rails and Poſts.) 
Some Workmen tell me they have 
15, 64. per Rod for making and ſet- 
ting up of Saw'd-Poſts, Rails and 
Pales. See Fencing. | 

* Paleing, with Plumbers. See 
Soldering in the Article Lead, No 12. 

PALES. Boards ſet up for Parti- 
tions, ec. of Gardens and Inclo- 
ſures. 

1. Price of Cleaving.] Some Work- 
men tell me, that they have 2 s. per 
Hundred for cleaving of Pales; but 
others that cleave in Brocks, ſay 
they, have bar 15. 8 4. Hun- 
dred. Note, A Hundred of Pales is 
various, according to their Length, 


for of 5 Feet Pales, 5: Score is a 


Hundred, but of 4 Feet there go 6 
Score, and of 3 Feet, 7 Score to the 
Hundred. | 
2. Of the Number a Tun will 
make.) This is very uncertain, b 
reaſon of the Difference in Timber's 
cleaving, ſome cleaving much bet- 
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ter, (and leſs to waſte) than other 
ſome; yet by comparing ſeveral Ob- 
ſervations, which I receiv'd from 
an ingenious Workman, I' gither, 
that a Tun of good eleaving Timber 
may make three-Hundred (or per- 
haps ſomething more) of 4 2 
pales and a Tun of the like Tim- 
ber may make 4 Hundred of 3 Feet 
Pales ; the on of which is, be- 
cauſe Timber generally cleaves bet- 
ter, (and leſs to waſte) in ſhort 
Lengths than in longer. 

But the Number. of Sawed-Pales 
(that may be made of a Tun of Tim- 
ber) is more certain than of 'Cleft- 
Pales; for I have found (by the 
Draught of a Tree, and Calculations) 
that a Tun of Timber will make 
about 400 Feet of Inch- boards; 
which (if the Timber is fit for 
Length) being cut out into Pales of 


5 Foot will 80 ) Pales each 
4 Foot * * a Foot 
3 Foot 133 3 | broad. 
Which in Paleing will reach about 
three times as far as the like Num- 
ber of Cleft-Pales will do. ¶ More- 
over, if the Timber be cleft, it muſt 
be void of Knots ; but if faw'd, the 
knotry Stuff will do, and of courſe 
there is leſs waſte of Wood by faw- 
2 4. cleaving. ] 

ALISADE, or PALISADO. 1. 
What.) A Sort of ſlight open Pale, 
or Fence, ſer to beautify a Place, or 
Walk. 

2. Pales.] Some Workmen tell 
me, that making and ſetting up of 
Palliſado-pales, (if the Heads are 
handſomely cut, the Palliſades mor- 
tis d through, the Poſts at the Cor- 
ners higher than the reſt, and the 
Rails, Kneeling-rails) is worth 145. 
per Rod, Carpenter's Work, and 
Sawing. ; 

An ancient and experienc'd Car- 
pentef informs me, That the Cu- 
penter had 255. per Rod, for 


*. 
7 


* * 
2 - 


her and Workmanſhip; for the Pali- 


Gdo-pales at the Bowling- green at 
Mount Ephraim at Tunbridge- wells, 
and likewiſe for the Paliſades at the 
Aigh-houſe behind the Bowling- 


The ſame Carpenter told me, 
| eſs d the 


theſe — or to be worth about 
1301. Rod. e 
1 ! wy alſo inform'd, that the Car- 
ter had 30 f. per Rod for the Pa- 
ales at the Walks at Tunbridge- Melli. 
mention theſe about the Wells, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe them to be well 
known to moſt Gentlemen; for 
there is ſuch Variety in the Work- 
manſhip of Palifado-pales, that there 
can be no certain Price for it by the 
Rod. | 1 

3. Gates.) Theſe are as various 
in the Forms and Faſhions as Palitado- 
pales, and conſequently their Prices 
are alſo as various,. viz. from 6 or 
to 10 or 125. per Yard running 
Meaſure, at about 6 or 7 Foot high. 

4. Of Iron. ] Paliſado- work ot Iron 
in Gates, or other ways, is from 4 4. 
per Pound to 8 4. according to the 
Wor k. 5 

* PALLET, among Painters, a 
thin oval Piece of Wood to hold 
their Colours. . 

+ PALLIER, a Landing-place in a 
Stair-caſe. a a 

PALLIFICATION, a Term in 
Architecture, ſignifying the Pileing 
of the Ground-work, or ſtrengrh- 
ning of the Ground-work with Piles 
of Timber driven into the Groynd, 
when they build upon a moiſt and 
marſhy Soil. 

7 PAN, for Plumbers. See Lead, 
No z. 

* PANE, Fr. Panneau, a Square 
of Glaſs. Alſo of Wainſcot, Cc. 
The fame as 

+ PANNEL, a Pane or Square of 
Wainſcot, with Joiners and Carpen- 
ters. Amon ſons it is one of 
the Faces of a hewn Stone. 

+ PANNIER. See ct 


enters Work of Ge 


. Broad 
PANTRY, a Room to ſet Vietual 
in; 2 Store-room. hy 
PANTILES. See Tiles, No 7. 
* PANTOMETER, Gr: a Mathe- 
matical Inſtrument for meaſuring all 


Sorts of Angles, Heighths, Lengths, 


z 


+ PARABOLA, Gr. one of the 
three women ariſing from a Cone 
geometrically cut by à Plane parallel 
to one of its Sides. | 

+ PARABOLICK Space, in Geom. 
the Content between the Curve of 
the Pirabola, and any intire Ordi- 
nate. 

T Parabolick Spindle, a ſolid Bod 
form'd by the turning of a Sem. 


parabola about its Ordinate. 


+ Parabolick Pyramidoid, a ſolid 
Figure ſo call'd 


om its particular 
Formation. 


' *PARABOLIFORM, of the Form 
of a Parabola. 

* PARABOLOID, a Solid form'd 
by the Circumvolution of a Parabola 

t its Axis. 

* PARACENTRICK Solicitation 
of Gravity or Levity, in Mechan. the 
lame as the Centripetal Force. See 
Force. 

* PARADROME, a Wall or Gal- 
having no Shelter over-head. 
PARALLAX, in Levelling, the 

Angle contained between the true 


and apparent Level. 
+ PA 


RALLEL, equally, or every 
where a- like. | 

+ Parallel Lines, in Geom. are 
ſuch as lie equally diſtant from each 
other in all their Parts; ſo as if they 
were equally extended they would 
never touch; as =. 

+ Parallel Planes, thoſe which 
have all their Perpendiculars every 
where equally diſtant. 

+ Parallel Rays, in Opticks, thoſe 
which keep an equal Diſtance from 
the viſible Object to the Eye. 

+ Parallel Ruler, an Inſtrument 
for drawing paralle] Lines, 


* Circulgy 


& * L 


"a . : 

Circular Parallel, is one Circle 
drawn without or within another. 

+ PARALLELISM, a Machine for 
the exact Reduction or Copying of 
— s, Schemes, gc. called alſo : 

a m, or E arallelogrammic 
Per. | | | 
+ PARALLELOGRAM, a plain 
ä — bounded by four right Lines, 
whereof the oppoſite are paralle] to 
each other. It is alſo an Inſtrument 
- five Braſs or Wooden Rulers, with 
liding Sockets to diminiſh an 
Draught, c. * 

+ PARALLELOPE PID, in Geom. 
one of the regular Bodies or Solids 
comprehended under ſix rectangular 
and parallel Surfaces, the oppoſite 
ones whereof are It | 
Prifm whoſe Baſe is a Parallelogram. 

T PARALLELOPLEURON, any 
Figure that has two parallel Sides. 

 * PARAMENT, in Architecture, 
an uniform Courſe of Stones. 

+ PARAMETER, in Conick 'Sec- 
tions, a third proportional Line called 
Abſciſſa. Alſo any Ordinate of a Pa- 
rabola. | 
I PARAPEGMA, a Plate of Braſs 
anciently fix'd to a Pillar, on which 

blick Acts were engraven. 

PARAPET, trom the Italian Pa- 
rapetto, a Save-breaſt, is a little Wall, 
or ſometimes a Rail, ſerving either 
as a Reſt for the Arm, or as an In- 
cloſure about a Key, Bridge, Ter- 
rals, cc. | 

* PARASTADES, the Jaumbs, 
or Poſts or Pillars of a Door. 

* PARASTATA, a kind of Anta 
or Pilaſter built by the Ancients for 
the Support of an Arch. 
© PARASTATEZ, in Architecture, 
the ſame which the Tralians call 
Membrette, and we Pilaſters. Some 
call by this Name, Pillars which 
ſtand alone, not adjoining to the 
Wall, and which the French call Iſo- 
lies, or Inſulate; from Inſula an 
land, as 1 take it, fays Mr. Neve. 


ual; or it is a 
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„ PARASTATICA,. a ſquare Pi 
laſter ſet in a Wal. 
 * PAREMENT. See Parament.” 

* PARERGA, in Architecture, or- 
namental Additions to a principal 
Work; alfo ſmall Pieces of Paintings 
on the Sides, or in the Corners of 
the principal Piece. ac 

PARGETING. La] In Ar 

chitecture, the plaiſtering of Walls; 
ſometimes. tis us'd to fignify the 
Plaiſter itſelf. * 
2. Price.) Pargeting, or 
ing is of alben Kinds As (1.) White 
Lime and Hair-Mortar laid upen bare 
Walls, at 3 d. or 44. the Yard. (2) 
Upon bare Laths, as in Partitionin 
and plain Ceilings, from 8 d. to 144 
per Yard. (2.) Rendring the Inſidet 
of Walls, or doubling Partition Walls, 
at 24, or 3 d. per Yard. (4.) Rough- 
caſt upon Heart-laths, from 15. to 
35. the Yard ſquare, Workmanſhip 
and all Materials. (g.) Plaiſtering up- 
on Brick-work with finiſhing Mor- 
tar, in Imitation of Stone-work, 
from 15. to 18 dl. or 25. the Yard 
ſquare. (6.) And the like upon 
Heart-laths, from 18 4. to 2 or 35, 
the Yard. See more in, Plaiſtering. 

* PARIAN Marble, an excellent 
Sort of white Marble, uſed in ſump- 
tuous Buildings among the Ancients. 

PARLOUR, from the French Par- 
loir, a Speaking-place; a Place for 
Converſation; a fair lower Room, 
deſign'd principally for rhe Recep- 
tion, and Entertainment of Com- 

ny. 

"PART, as Proportional Part, with 
Mathematicians, a Medium to find 
out ſome Part or Number unknown 
by Equality of Reaſon. 

+ Aliquant Part, a Quantity that 
always becomes either greater or le{- 
ſer than the Whole, by being re- 
peuted; thus 5 is an Aliquant Part of 


1 . | 
' + Aliquot Part, a Quantity which 
being repeated any Number of times, 
K becomes 


* : IVY 
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Flat of a Parterre between Terrace 
and Terrace Walk above 30s Feet, 
ad wt > — — 149. 
1 


Garden. See more in Mr. Miller's 
Gard. Dich, Sec alſo Trrrace. 
PARTITIONS, Pieces of Work- 
manſhip of ſeveral Sorts, uſed for di- 
viding $, Cc. 1 
1. Of. Framing Partition.] See 
Framing, No 4. , 208 


but they uſually make Deduction for 
Doors and other Vacancies. wy 
PASSAGE, An Entry, or narrow 
Room, ſerving for a Thorough-fair, 
or Eatrance into other Rooms, 
+ PASS per Towt, a  Maſter-Key 
eral Locks. 


that o i} 
of FASTORAL COLUMN. - See 
Column 17. li 
+ PATER-NOSTERS, Ornaments 
in Architecture, placed beneath Ovo- 
lo's, cut in Shape of Beads either 
oval or round. 


(if: they lay the Bricks dry, as ſome» 


{ 


wr 
VING, 1. e.. Is the laying 
— r with Bricks, E, or Stones, 


kinen 
in Segen that have pd. or 64. 
Lan inte which Price they —_ 
ready the Floor for the Work, by 
clearing out the Earth, and levelli 
venient Quantity of 


times they do) which t 


bey ſpread e- 


venly with the Rake; then laying the 
;  Bric 


level by a Line, with a Trowel, 


they put a. ſyfhcjept Quantity of 
Sand under each Brick, to raiſe . fl 


rere 


with the Ling Wich the Handle of 
their Hammer; ,ovbi being done, 
they ram in the Band en the Side of, 
and againſt the Bottom of the Brick, 


with the Handle of their Hammer; 


Having, thus laid the whole Floor, 
they ſtrew Sand all over the Bricks, 
to the Thickneſs of an Inch, more 
or leſs, with a Command to the Peo- 
of the Houſe, that they let it lis 
the Space of five or fix Weeks ; 
now and then Pes it to and 
fro, that thereby, and by their tread- 
ing on it, it may fill up all the Joints 
bet wirt the Bricks. 
If they lay the Bricks in Mortar, 
the Price (they ſay) is the ame as 
if they were laid dry. 

There are ſome Maſons, that ha- 
ving laid the Floor dry, will make a 
very thin Mortar, which they (| 
all over the Floor, ſweeping it to 
and. fro with a Broom, to fill up the 
Joints of the Bricks. 

This kind of Paying (with com- 
mon or Statute-bricks) is uſual for 
Cellars, Waſh-houſes, Sinks, Fire- 
hearths, and for Halls and Kitchins 
in common Houſes. 

Of theſe kind of Bricks, 32 will 
pave a Yard ſquare, if laid flat-ways, 
and 64 W 

1 3» 


* 


. Paving wih /auhre Tiles, . 25 
4288 — The 


paving with Square-tiles is commonly 
valu'd by the Square, and is the dear 


er, the ſmaller the Tiles are; for 


theſe kind of Tiles are of ſeveral Si- 
Tes, viz, 6, 8, 16; and 12 Inches 
their Price from 6 to 2065. 
. 
© Or, ast , 
bricks) are 9 Inches ſquare, and com - 
monly fold at 1 4. per Piece, or 85. 
per Hundred. 
If you would know how 
of either of theſe Sort of Tiles 
pave any Floor, then note that 
- 6 | 


4 Paving with Flemiſh Bricks.) 


The paving with theſe Bricks is far | 


neater and ſtronger than common 
Bricks: They are ot a yellowiſh Co- 


ur, and muſt be laid in Send. 


Farth-brick is 6 Inches and a 


ter * 2 Inches and a half broad, 1 
and 1 Ine 


h and a quarter thick. 

Now, allowing a quarter of an 
Inch for the Joint, then 52 of them 
will pave a Yard ſquare; but if they 
be ſet edge-ways, then to pave a 
Yard ſquare will require 100 Bricks. 
Theſe Bricks are uſually ſold at 25. 
the Hundred, and the Price of laying 
_ is 4d. 5d. or 6d. the fquare 

ard & 


5. Paving with or Rag- 
flone.] This is the the ch of 
all Pavements, and is valu'd from 
12d. to 154. the Yard, or 4d. per 
yd _— ; 

6. Paving with Froe-ſione,] taken 
out of the” Queries and cut into 
hs and Breadths iſcuouſly, 

as they will hold, in Thickneſs 
about 2 or 3 Inches; is uſually rated 
at 6d. 7 d. or 8&4 the Foot ſquare, 
or 4s. 6d. 51. 3 d. or 61. the Yard 
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2. Kinds.) There are as many 
sof Pedeſtals as there are Orders 
Columns, viz. Five; the Tuſcan, 
ick, lonick, Corinthian, and 

The Heighth of the Pe- 
in each Order ought to be a 
Part of the whole Column, 


RL 


— 


— upper Ad junctz, as Ten- 
trave, Frieze, ** Cornice, a fourth 
Part of the — Pillar. This Rule. 


Facobe Bareccis, and 


of 2222 than any that 
m in thoſe Dimenſions, 


famaus Engliſh Architect, 
Witton, ; 


— hong It 25 


the Baſe is divided into two 


115 
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divided into 4 Parts, three of them 

to the Cima-reverſa, and the Liſt 
Pow is which is half a Part, and 
the thr to th Liſt above it. 


ima, (comprehending 

trave, Frieſe, and Corniee) is 
3 divided — 8 Parts, w 

two go to the Heighth of the 
Pedeſtal, which agrees with Facobo 
Raroccio's Rule mention d above, No 2. 

This Pedeflat is (by Fitrævius) alſo 
deſcrib d in two di Forms; in 
both of which the Baſe and Capital 
are each a th of the 9 
of the Pedeſtal. 

In one of this faſhion'd P 


whereof one goes to the Plinth 
low, and oa the eſt of 


FER 


the Rafe; and this Fart being ſub- 
divided into two, one of them makes 
the lower Thorgs ; and the other be: 
i C into three, twa 
— em go to the upper Thorns, 
and the other to the Liſt above it. 
The Capital of this faſhion'd Pe- 
deal is diyided into four Parts; 

whereof the lowermaſt makes the 
Aſtragal, (whoſe: Liſt is a 3d of the 
whole Aſtragal) and the other three 
Parts go to the Cimatium, whereaf 


the Liſt at the Top is one af thoſe 


Parts. 10 1 0 IT 

In the other faſhion'd Pedeſtal, the 
Heighth of the Baſe. is alſo divided 
into two Parts,, whereot the lower- 


moſt goes to the Plinth, and the Cima: 


other Part being ſub- divided into 
three, two of them make the Tho- 
rus, and the other the Liſt above it. 

The whole Heighth of the Capital 
of this faſhion d Pedeſtal js divided 
into fave Parts, whereof the lower- 
molt goes to the Aſtragal, (whoſe 
Liſt is a 3d of the whole) the next 
two Parts go to the Ogee; the two 
remaining, being ſub-diyided into 
three, the two lowermoſt of them 
go to the Square, and the other to 
the Cimatium, whoſe Lift ig a $d of 
the whole. . K 

5. Ionick.] The whole Heighth of 
this Column being divided into 14 
Parts, the Height of irs Pedeſtal, (ac- 
cording to Vitruvigs) is three of 


them. 

This Pedeſtal he alſo deſcribes of 
two different Fqrms, in each of 
which, the Baſe and the Capital are 
each a 3d of the whole Heighth of 
the Pedeſtal, | 
In one of theſe faſhion'd Pedeſial;, 

e divides the Heighth of the Baſe 
into three Parts, whereof the lawer- 
moſt goes to the Plinth, the next to 


the Cima · reverſa, with its Liſt at 


Top and Bottom, which are each a 
eth of the whole; the uppermoſt 
grand Niviſion being ſub-divided into 
two, the lowermaſt goes to the 


— 


vide into four Parts, the 


ſions being ſub· divided into five; the 
three lowermoſt of them go to the 
Cigna-reverſa,' and the Liſt — it, 
which Liſt is a 6th of the whole ; 
the other 475 3 again 
ub-diyided into three the two 
lowermoſt go to the Thorus, and the 
remaining Fart to the Liſt above it. 

The Capital of this faſhion'd Fe- 
deſtal is divided into two Parts, the 
lowermoſt of which being ſub»di- 
lowermoſt 

s to the A ; (whereof its 
iſt is a third Part) the other three 
of thoſe Sub- diviſions go to the Gima- 
reverſa, and its Liſt above it, which- 
Liſt is a 6th of the whole; the other 
grand Diviſion being ſub- divided into 
three Parts, the two lowermoſt of 
them go to the Square, and the other 
Part to the Aſtragal, whoſe Liſt is a 
third of the whole. 

6. Corinthign.] The wholeHeighth 
of this Column being divided into 
Parts, the Heighth of its Pedeſtal, 
(according to Vitrwvins) is two of 
thoſe ps! 2 . the * 

The whole Heighth o le 
being divided into five Parts, the 
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two lawermoſt go. to the Plinth ; 
eee 
4 Parts, the . lowermoſt to the 
Thorns; the two next Parts make 
the Cina · rr verſa, and the Liſt below 
it, which Liſt * a 5th of thy 71 
the ining Part goes to the - 
. where! its Liſt is a 3d Fart. 
"The Heighth of the Capital is di- 
vided inta two Parts, the lowerMmoſt 
of which being ſub-divided 
ſour, the lowermoſt goes to the 
Ogee, the other three Subdiviſions 
being 33 


in — into two 
Parts, the lower goes to the 
Scotia, or Hollow, and the Liſt above 
it, (which Liſt is a 3d of the whole) 
the remainin Parr goes to the Boul- 
tin. The — and Diviſion, being 
ſub-divided into three Parts, the two 
lowermaſt go to the Corona, and the 
remaining Parr to the Cimatium, 
whoſe Liſt is a 3d of the whole. 
7. Compoſite.) The whole Heighth 
of this Column being divided into 
i; Parts, the Heighth of its Pedeſtal, 
(according to Vierwuins) is three of 
them 


The Baſe being divided into 7 
Parts, two of them go to the Plinth, 
one to the Thyrys, tw to the Cima- 
reverſa, one to the Scotia, and one 
to the 
makes the Fillet aboye the Scotia. 


The Capital being divided into 7 


one of them goes to the 
two to the Frieſe, one to 


tin and Liſt under it. two 


Parts, 
Aſtra 
the 


to the Corona, and one. to the Ci- 


matium. 2177 64617, Orders . 
PEDIMENT. In French Fronton, 
from the Latin Frons, the Forehead, 


is an Ornament that crowns. the Or- 


donnances, finiſhes the Fronts of 
Bufldi ſer ves as a Decoration 
over Gates, Windows, Niches, Cc. 
It is ordinarily of a triangular Form, 
but ſometimes makes an Arch of a 
Circle, Vitruvius calls it Faſtigium. 
Pediments over Dqgrs, are common- 
ly yalu'd according to their Large- 
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2 zd of the Aſtragal 


PE 


ie the Materials, and 
Curiolity, in Workmanſhip. 

PEERS, or PIEDROITS: 1. 4 
ſolid: Wall between Windows and 
Doors. Tis alſo a ſhort ſquare Pillar, 
with Baſe and Capital, plac'd before 
a Gentleman's Houſe for Ornament. 
It differs from a Pilaſter ja this, that 
they are ſhorter, and .the Baſe and 
Capital are the ſame that Architects 
give to Pedeſtals. ARR” 
2. Scantlings, or Size.) The Scant- 
lings of Stone-peers, by an Act of 
Parliament for re-building London, 
after the great Fire, are as follow, 
viz. In the firſt Sort of Houſes, 
Coors. 18 Inches ſquare; mids 
dle, or ſingle Peers, 14 and 12 Inches 
double Peers between Houſe aud 
Houſe, 14 and 18 Inches. In the 
zd and 3d Sort of Houſes, Corner- 
peers 2 Foot 6 Inches ſquare, middle 
or ſingle Peers 18 Inches ſquare, 
double. Peers , between Houſe and 
Houſe, 14 and 19 Inches. ng 

3. Price.] Peers are ſometimes 
meaſur'd and rated by the Foot run- 


ning Meaſure; but commonly 
at ſo much per Piece, and are dearer 
or cheaper, according to their Size. 
Goodnels of the Stuff, and Cur ioſity 


in Workmanſhip. n 

A Pair of Stone · pers with Seat- 
arches, 4 or 4 Feet wide, and 14 
or 16 Foot high, may be worth 
40 or fol. | 

A Pair of Ruſtick- peers of Stone, 
may be worth 10, 12, or 141. ac- 
cmdiag to their Heighth and Sub- 
ſtance ; Plain-peers, 8 or 10 l. Revailed 
and Pilaſter-peers, trom 10 to 141. 
a Pair. . | 

* PEG, a ſinall pointed Piece of 
Wood for ſeveral Uſes ; alſo awood- 
en Pin, turn'd with a kind of round 
Head, for hanging up of Hats, 
Cloaths, & c. See Pin. 

+ PELICOIDES, Gyr. a Geome- 
trical Figure reſembling a Hatcher. 

* PELLUCID, clear, bright, tranſ- 


car, 
1 * PENCIL, 


tween the Arches of a Dome, uſu- 


ally inrich'd with Sculpture. Ac- 
cording to Felibien, it is the Plane of 
a Vault contain'd between the double 
Arches. They are uſually built of 
Brick, or ſoft Stone. wy, 
+ PENDULUM, a Weight hang- 
at the End of a String, Wire or 
in, by whoſe Vibrations the 
Parts of Time are meaſured. 
PENTADORON, a kind of Bricks 
„ call'd. See Bricks, No 3. f. 11. 
* PENSILE, as Penſile Gardens, 


hanging Gardens. 

+ PENTAGON, Gr. of Pente, 

five, a Geometrical Figure with 5 
So 


Sides, and as man 
t rade. is a Figure of 


_ Place encom 


K * DENTASPAST, an Engine with 


5 Pullies. 

+ PENTASTYLE, a Work in Ar- 
chitecture, wherein are Rows 
Columns. 

5 PENTHOUSE, of Pendere, Lat. 
to hang; a Shelter from the Weather 
placed over a Door or Window. 

* PERACTOR, a Mathematical 
Inſtrument for Surveying. 

* PERAMBULATOK, a Survey- 
ing-Wheel for meaſuring Roads, &. 

PERCH, af Pertica, Lat. a 
Meaſure of 16 Feet and a half. 
PERFECT Number. Sce Num- 


* PERFORATE, to pierce or 
' bore thro. p 
— PERIDROME, Gr. an open 
Gallery encompaſſing a Square of 
Buildings. 

' * PERIMETER, in Geom, the 
Compaſs or Sum of all the Sides 
which baynd any Figure, 


* 


of Combinations of any 


) is 7 
, 


PB 
© *- PERIOD, in Arithe. « Nice 
tion made by a Point after every 6th 
Place or Figure, for the more 
„ NN 
+ PERIPHERY, Gr, the Circum- 


ference of a Circle. 
PERIPTERE, in the ancient Ar- 


chitecture, is a'Buildi y 
round with E racy —oer 
_ from the Greek, _ about, 
eron 3 Wing. [In 
Senſe, — © M. — or 
E 
Species of Temple, 
which are with Porti- 
coes of Columns. 2 
* PERISTYLE, in Architethure, 
; paſs d with Pillars ſtand 
ing round about on the Infide. 
t PERITROCHIUM, in Mechas. 
a kind 1 — upon an Aris 
round which a Rope is wound, far 
raiſing a Weight. 80 Ari in Peri. 
trochio, is one of the fix Mechafica 
Powers for raiſing Weights. 
* PERMUTATION, in Mathen. 
the fame with Alteration or alterngte 


Proportion. 
Permut of 
Algebra, the Changes 


| in 
or different 
Number of 


* PERPENDER, or Perpeind-flow, 
firred 
as 


among Builders, is a Stone fo 
to the Thickneſs of a Wall, as ta 
— its ſmoothed Ends on both 

1 1 

PERPENDICULAR, a Level, 

a Plymb-Line, In Geom. it is when 
a right Line hangs by, ar a Planes 
ſtands upon, another, as to lean no 
more one Way than another. To l 
fall a — in Conick Ser- 
tions, is to draw a Line i 
upon another, from a given | Foint 
plac d above it, | 

* PERPETUAL Motion, in Me- 
chan. that which is fupply'd from 
itſelf, without the Intervention d 
any external Cauſe, -- 
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with &-Fore-right Plane. Between 
the Ort ick and Scenogra · 
phick Viſion there is this Difference; 
the Orthographick repreſents the 
Side of a Body or Building, as it is 
deheld when the Plane of the Glaſs 
is plac'd equi - diſtant do that Side; 
but the Scenographick expreſſes the 
Side of a Body or Building, as it ap- 
rs 'thro* a Glaſs raiſed obliquely to 
The ſaid Side, or making an Angle 
with ir. | [107 202 U. 
The Baſe of any thing is the Plane, 
Flat, or Floor, on which any ſolid 

Body or Object is plac'd or rais d. 
he. Altitude is the perpendicular 
— Place betwixt the Baſe and 
the Eye, or Height of the viſual 
Point above the Baſe. Tbe viſual 
Point is a Point in the Horizontal 
Line in which all the Beams of the 
Eyes unite. The Horizontal Line is 
al Line that proeeeds from che Center 
of rhe Eye to the viſual Point, pa- 

ralle}"to the Horizon of the Earth. 
The Diſtance is the Space on the 
Baſe, between the Glaſs and Point in 
2 'Baſe, that lies directiy under. the 
ns ho Section is a Plane of 'tranſpa- 
rent Matter (as of Glaſs) raisd up- 
righi on the Plane of the Baſe ſtand- 
ing before -you; parallel to a ſtraight 
Line, paſſiug thro' the Convex- Cen- 
ters ot both Eyes, Now without 
the underſtanding of this Sc@ion, it 
is im poſſible to attain to the Know- 
edge of Perſpectivo, and by conſe- 
ce, to give à Reaſon for the 
fference betwixt the Orthogra- 
phick and Scenographick Figures. 
If the Glaſs be plac'd near the vi- 


* 


ſual Point; and remote from the Ob- 


re ſeen will be ver) 
ſmall; becauſe all Rays comprehend- 
ing the Orthographical and Sceno- 
phical Figures fall into the viſual 
oint, as their common Center. If 
th- viſual Point be more rais'd, tho' 
at the ſame Diſtance, the Scenoga- 


Phick Figure or Form will appear 


Jet; the Fi 


N 

much larger: And by reaſaꝶ th vi- 
ſual Radiat ions are higher, the various 
Perpendiculars rais d on the Section 
or Glaſs, cut them in wider Diſtan 
ces, as being more remote from the 
Glaſs, If the Glaſe incline to the 
viſual Point, the iek; Vi- 
fion will be: longwiſe, the 
viſual Point and the Object but if 
— reelme _ the viſual 
oint, the Scenographick Figure will 
appear rounder, and begin to reſem- 
the Orthographick: But if the 
Glaſs is fix d equi - diſtant to the Baſe 
or Plane the Object ſtands upon, the 


Scenographick and Orthographick 
Reſemblanee will be one and the 


amen „ a:: n 
Diagonals, or Line: of Diſtance, are 
ſuch as are drawn from the Point 
of Diſtance to any other Point highs 
er or lower, than the Horizon. 
The O6jec#\ is that Form, Body, 
Figure, or Building intended de be 
expreſt d in FPerſpective P ions. 
Ibo geniral Practice of Peripe@ive.] 
Let the Object you are to draw; 
ſtanding on on your right Hand. be 
alſo plac q on the ſame Hand of the 
viſual Point; and that on the Leſt on 
the ſame Side of the ſaid Point; and 
that which is oppoſite before in ib 
Middle of it. 11 
—— on —_— — 
ject is ſtrai el, or perpendi 
Scenographical. Delineat ion. 
Let thoſe Lines that are in the 
Object cqui-diſtant to the. return» 
ing Line, be drawn in the 
phical Figure, from that Point found 
in che Hor ia. eb ny 
Let the Lines, which in the Ob- 
— _ at right An _ the 
re- right Side, be drawn ſcenogra- 
phically from the viſual Point. 
The Center in any Scenographical 
Regular Figure is found by drawing 
crols Lines from oppoſite Angles, 
for the Point where the Diagonals 
croſs in the Center. — 1 
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Let all ſtrait Lines, which in the 
Object return from the Nay 
Sides, run in a phical 
into the Horizontal Enn e. * 
ing Arches, Circles, Croſ- 

irals, or the like Fi- 
Roof of a Room; firſt 


ide; and a viſual Ra 
drawn, that Point in the Front ſhall 
limit the Altitude of the Column all 
the way, behiad the fore-right Side, 
even to the viſual Point, 

Thus having conſider d the Di- 
ſtance, Height and Poſition of the Fi- 
gure, and drawn it accordingly, 
with the Side or inſt the 
Baſe ; raiſe Per iculars from the 
ſeveral Angles, or deſign d Points in 
he er e e nnd tr 

each Perpendicu 
from the Place where it touches the 
Baſe, on the Side oppolite to the 
Point of Diſtance; ſo will the 
Diametrals drawn to the Perpendi- 
culars in the Baſe by Inter ſection, 
with the Diagonals drawn to the ſe- 
veral trans fer d Diſtances, give the 
Angles of the Figure: And ſo Lines 
drawn from Point to Point, will 


circumſcribe the Scenographical Fi- 


gure. 


PE 


If ia a Landskip there be any Ri- 
vers or ſtanding Waters, place tho 
Horizontal Line level with the far- 
theſt Sight of it. In deſeribing 
things at a great Diſtance, the. Pro- 
portion as to Magnitudeand Diſtanee, 
uſt be obſerv'd, which appears 
om the Object to the Eye: And it 


there be any Houſes or other Edifiges, 


conſider their Poſition, to find from 
what Point in the Horizontal Line to 
draw the Fronts and Sides of them. 


In Colouring and Shadowing f 


every thing, obſerve the. ſame in 
our Picture, which you do by your 
ye, eſpecially. in Objects that are 


near; but according as the Diſtance 
ows — — muſt be 


inter, till at laſt they loſe them» 
ſelves in a faintiſh Sky-colour. | 
: . been very conciſe under 
the Heads of Catoptricks and Diap- 
tricks, which are Parts ot Perſpectiue, 
we ſhall here briefly add, that the Ca- 
toptricks are beſt ſeenin a common 
Looking-glaſs, where, if the Glaſs 


be exactly flat, 8 
reſpects like its Original or Pattern; 
but if not flat, the Reſemblance al- 
ters from its Original; and that more 
or leſs, as the differs from an 
exact Plane. 

In drawing of Catoptrical Figures, 


the Surface of the Glaſs is to be con- 
ſider d, upon which the Reflection 
is to be; for this you muſt make a 
particular Ichnogtaphical Draught, 
which on the Glaſs muſt appear to 
be a Plane tull of Squares ; on which 
Projection transfer what ſhall be 
drawn, oa a Plane divided into- the 
ſame Number of Ip Squares; where, 
tho' the Draught may a v 
confuſed, yet Reflection of — 
the Glaſs, will be very proportional 
and regularly compos d. a 

The Dioptrick or broken Beam =y 
be ſeen in a Tube, thro' a Cryſtal, 
or Glaſs, whoſe Surface is cut into 
many others, by which the Rays of 
the _—_ broken, 


+ Perg 


r oy 
* — 


tinued there. 


round. 


*. 


pr 


_ - + Perſpbliive Aerial, a proportio- 


mi leſſening the Teints and Colours 
of a Picture, when the Objects are 
ſuppos d to be very diſtant. 
F Perſpeftive Lineal, the Diminu- 
tion of thoſe Lines in the Plan of a 
Picture, which are Repreſentations 
of other Lines very remote. | 
+ Perſpective Practical, the deline- 
ating what is apparent to our Eyes. 
+ Perſpective Speculative, the Knowy- 
ledge of the Reaſons of different Ap- 
pearances or certain Objects, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Poſitions of th 
Eye that beholds them. | 
'+ Perſpective, is likewiſe uſed for 
a Painting at che End of Galleries, 
c. — — to deceive the Eye, as 
if a Building, Alley, & cc. were con- 


. 
: 


* PETARD, a hollow Engine of 
Metal, in ſhape of a high-crown'd 
Hat, fix'd to a thick Plank, for break+ 
ing down Gates, ec. 
© + PHOSPHORICAL Column. See 
Column 56. | 

PIAZZA, or rather Piache, Ital. 
cover'd arched Walks, ſuch as thoſe 


in Covent-garden, or in the Royal 


Exchange. See Architrave, No 2. 
* PICK, a Sort of Hammer uſed 
by Sculptors, pointed and ſharp at 
one End. See Sculpture, Ne III. 
+ PIEDOUCHE, in Archit. a lit- 


tle ſquare Baſe ſmoothed and whe | 
uſt 


with Mouldings for ſupporting a Buff 
or Statue drawn halt-way, or any 
{mall Figure in Relievo. | 

PIEDROIT. The ſame as Peer. 
> Coe | | 

* PIGMENTS, ſuch prepared Ma- 
terials as Painters and other Artificers 
uſe to imitate particular Colours, alſo 


for painting Glaſs, & c. 


PILASTERS. 1. What.) In Ar- 
chitecture are a kind of half Columns, 


(ſanding againſt a Wall) with Baſe 
and Capital, as Columns have; but 
differing from Columns in this, that $ 


Pilafters are ſquare, but Columns 


5 


* 
2. Of their Size and Situation.] 
Pilaſters muſt not (ſays Sir H 
Wotton) be too tall and gender, le 
they reſemble Pillars; nor too dwar- 
fiſh and groſs, leſt they imitate Piles, 
or Peers of -Bridges : Smoothneſs 
does not ſo naturally become them as a 
Ruſtick Superficies; for they aim more 
at State and Strength, than Elegancy. 

In private Buildings they ought 
not to be narrower than one Third: 
nor broader thin two Thirds of the 
Vacuity, or Inter-ſpace-between Pi- 
laſter and Pilaſter: But to thoſe that 
ſtand at the Corners; may be allow'd 
a little more Latitude, by Diſcretion, 
for Strength of the Angles. 
In Theatres, and Amphitheatres, 
and ſuch weighty Works, Palladio 
obſerves them to have been as broad 
as the Half, and now and then as 
the -whole Vacuity, or Inter-ſpace, 
He noteth likewiſe, (and others con- 
ſent with him.) That their true 
Proportion ſhould be an exact Square 
but (for leſſening of Expence;” and 
enlarging of Room) they are com- 
monly made narrower in Flank than 
in Front. 5 

Their principal Grace conſiſts in 
half, or whole Pillars apply'd to em; 
in which caſe it is well noted by 
Authors, that the Columns may be 
allow'd ſomewhat above their ordi- 
nary Length, becauſe they lean to 
ſo 2 Supporters. And thus much 
ſnall ſuffice at the preſent, touching 
the Size and Situation of Pilaſters, 
which is a cheap, a ſtrong, and a 
noble Kind of Structure. 

3. Price.] Theſe are ſometimes 
meaſur'd and rated by the Foot run- 
ning Meaſure ; but they are 'more 
commonly valu'd at ſo much per 
Piece, according to the Size, Good- 
neſs of the Materials, and Curioſity 
in the Workmanſhip. 

* Pilaſter- Bricts. See Bricks, No III. 


. = 
+ PILE, among Architects, a Maſs 
of Buildings, Funeral Pile, 58 


» Ancients, Was a Pyramid of 
the EY 


Wood, for the burui he Bodies 
of the Dead. Great Bodies of Trees 
ramm'd into the Water, as at Putney 
Bridge, and other Bridges, and in 
watry or ſwampy Places, in order 
to make a Foundation, are alſo called 


Piles. 
+ PILLAGE, among Architects, a 
uare Pillar, with a Baſe and Capi- 
tal, uſually plac'd behind a Column 
to ſupport the Arches, &c. 
PILLAR, Lat. Pila, an irregular 
Column deviating from the Propor- 


tions of a juſt one. It is generally | 


ſuch a one as is too - maſſive or too 
lender; ſuch as thoſe which ſup- 
port the Vaults of Gothick Build- 
. It is reſtraind to no Rules; 
but is uſually divided into three Parts, 
the Pedeſtal, the Shafts, and the Or- 
naments; and is commonly round 
and inſulated. * | 

+ 4 2 Pillar, is a maſſive 
Work for ſupporting Arches, &c. 
called alſo a Peer or Piedroit. 

+ 4 butting Pillar, is a Buttreſs 
raiſed to prop or ſuſtain the ſhooting 
of a Vault, Arch, Oc. 

* PIN, a ſmall Utenſil either of 
Braſs, Iron or Wood, for hanging 
up of Cloths, c. Alſo a ſlender 
ſharp Piece of Wood for pinning or 
faſtening together of Battens tenanted 
and mortiſed, in Wainſcotting, &c. 
Pins for Tiles, ought to be made 
of Heart-oak, and to every 1090 of 
Tiles is uſually allow'd two Gallons 
of Tile-pins, from 3 d. to 6d. the 
Gallon, 5 
not how he reckons, but I am ſure 
1000 of Tiles require but 1000 Pins, 
which ſome Workmen in Suſſex tell 
me they reckon but 2 d. or 3 d. for 
they ſay they ſell their Pins for 6d. 
per Gallon; and that they uſe about a 
Gallon of Pins to a Square and a half 
of Healing. 

Price of Pinning.] Some Workmen 
in Suſſex tell me, thay commonly 
reckon 8 d. per 1000, for pinning of 


E Mr. Leybourn. I know 


= : l 
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Tiles, Pins. But for Work- 
manſhip only 6d. per i ooo. 
Acroteres. 

* PINCERS, an Iron Inſtrument 
for drawing out Nails, and ather 
oy. Plumbers Pincers, See Lead, 

0 

3 

* PINCER, is alſo a Tool uſed by 
Engravers in Relieyo, or Coiners of 
Medals. See Sculpture, No VI. 10. 

* PINNING. See Under-pinning. 
k PIPES of Lead. See Lead, No g. 

or | 

Pipes of 90g ſee Alder, No 3, 4, 


* Pipes, in Sculpture, are the Caſts 
and Eſvents uſed in the caſting of 
Braſs Statues. See Sculpture, Ne IV. 

+ PISTON, a particular Member, 
(as Pumps, Syringes, Cc.) in ſun- 
dry Machines 

PITCH. By this Term Archi- 
tects underſtand the Angle a Gable- 
end, and conſequently the whole 
Roof of a Building, is ſet to. If the 
7 of each Rafter be 3 Fourths 
of the Breadth of the Building, then 
that Roof is ſaid to be true Pitch; 
if the Rafters are longer, tis ſaid to 
be a high, or ſharp-pitch'd Roof; it 
ſhorter, (which it ſeldom is) then 
'tis {aid to be a low, or flat-pitch'd 
Roof. 

* Pitch, is alſo an oily, bitumi- 
nous Subſtance, well known both 
for its Quality and Uſes. 

PITCHING, the fame as Paving. 


Which ſee. 


+ PIVOT, a Piece of Iron like a 
Top, ſet into the Sole or Ring at 
the Bottom of a Gate, ſo as to ſuſ- 
tain it, and give it Motion. 

+ PLACARD, in Architecture, 


the Decoration of the Door of an 


Apartment, conſiſting of a. Cham- 
branle crowned with its Frieze or 
Gorge, and which ſomętmipt has its 
Cornice ſupported wich Coalples. - 


+ PLACE, in Optieks che Point 
to which the Eye refers an Object. 
n Place- 


— — 


1 
Place: Brictr. See Driths, Ne III. 


1 
5 GeometricksPlate, a certain Extent 
wherein each Point may indifferent!y 
ſerve for the Solution of an indeter- 
minate Problem, when it is to be 
reſolved geometrically. | 

* Place Plane, in Geom. is when 
the Point reſolving the Problem is 
the Periphery of a Circle. 

* Place Simple, when the Point 
reſolving any Problem is in a right 
Line, | 
* Place Solid, when the ſame 
Point is in one of the Conick Sec- 
tions. 

* Place Surſolid, is when the Point 
is in the Circumference of a Curve 
in a higher Gender than the Conick 
Sections. | 

* Place of Units, in Arithm. in a 
Number of ſeveral Places, that which 
is outermoſt towards the right Hand. 

+ PLAFOND, or Plafound, in Ar- 
chitecture, the Ceiling of a Room, 
frequently adorn'd with Paintings. 
See Saffita, See alſo Platfond. 

PLAIN. See Plane. 

Plain Cornice. See Cornice. 

+ Plain Glaſs, one whoſe Surface 
is flat or even. 

Plain Tiles. See Tiles. 

+ Plain Triangle, one included un- 
der 3 Surfaces. | 

* PLAISTER. See Plaſter. 

* PLAN, with Architects, a 
Draught of a Building as it appears 
on the Ground. 

* Plan, Geometrical, one in which 
the ſolid and vacant Parts are repre- 
ſented in their natural Proportion. 

* Plan, Perſpedtive, one exhibited 
by Diminutions, according to the 
Rules of Perſpective. 

* Plan, rais'd, one where the Up- 
right is ſhewn upon the geometrical 
Plan, fo as to hide the Diſtribution. 
* PLANCHER, F. a Plank or 
Board. 

* PLANCHIER, or Plancere, in 
Aychiteture, the under Part of the 


1 * $3 Q 
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Corona or Drip, making the ſupe- 
rior Part of the Cornice whom 
two Cymatiums. The Ornament to 
vrhich the Cornice is faſten d. 

* PLANCHING, the' lying 
the Floors of a Building. 

PLANE, or Plane Figure, in Geo- 
metry, a plane Surface, all whoſe 
Parts lie even between its Extremi- 


ties. | 


1 — 7 See ay 
P 'Gr | | 
pos'd to paſs 2 Center of 
Gravity of any heavy Body. 


+ Geometrical Plane, in 
tive, a plane Surface plac'd lower 


than the Eye, parallel to the Hori- 
Ton 


+ Horizontal Plane, in Perſpec+ 
tive, one el to the Horizon, and 
has the Eye ſuppoſed to be placed 
in it. 

+ Inclin'd Plane, in Mechanicks, 
one that makes an oblique Angle 
with an horizontal one, 

* Plane Number, Sce Namber. 

* Objeftive Plane, in Perſpective, 
any = ſituate in the —— 
— whoſe Repreſentation in Per- 

ive is requir'd. | 
9 "Problem, in Mathema- 
ticks, one that cannot be ſolved but 
by the Interſection of a right Line 
and a Circle, or of the Circumferences 
of 5 

+ Plane Reflection, in Cato 
tricks, that 909 thro the 
Point of Reflection. 

+ Plane of Refractian, a Surface 
drawn thro' the incident and refracted 
Ra 


y. 

+ Plane Table, an Inſtrument uſed 
in ſurveying Land, whereby a Draught 
is taken upon the Spot. 

+ Vertical Plane, in Opticks, a plane 
Surface perpendicular to the geome- 
trical Plane. 

+ PLANE, is alſo a well- know 
Inſtrument uſed by Carpenters and 
Joiners, to ſhave or ſmooth Boards, 
c. There are ſeveral Sorts, ac- 

cording 
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are put. | 
11155 Fore-Plane, which is about 


18 Inches long, and ſet rank, and king 


the Iron ground with à kind of Con- 
vexity, to take off the rough Sur- 
face of the Board, to prepare it for 

+ The Long Plane, t two Foot 
in Length, which ſmooths the Work 
after the rough Stuff is taken off by 
the Fore-Plane, and prepares the Way 
for the n or, if for the 
Edge of a Board, the 

ointer, which is about 6 In- 
ches than the Long-Plane, and 
is ſo called, being ſet very fine, from 
its being uſed to make the Joints 
of two Boards even and ſmooth, 
and fit for being glew'd together. 

+ The Strike-Block is a Sort of 
Plane uſed to join Mouldings and 
ſhort Work ; and may be reckon'd a 
ſhort Jointer, being about 14 Inches 


22 Smoothing-Plane, ſo called 


from its Uſe, to ſmooth or finiſh 
the Planeing-Work, the Iron of 
which is ſet fine for that Purpoſe; 


it is about 6 or 7 Inches in Length. po 


+ The Rabber-Plane, is uſed to 
make a kind of Gutter or Rabbet, 
as it is called by Workmen, on the 
Edge of a Board, in order for a Door 
or Window to ſhut cloſe into, as 
alſo for Fillets in Mouldings, c. 
This Plane is about 10 or 11 Inches 
long, about 4 Inches deep, and about 
an fach wide in the Face, and the 
Iron as broad as the Stock, that the 
Rabbet may be cut ſtrait and regular. 

+ The Plow, fo calld from its 
Shape, and from its plowing a Gutter 
or Groove in the Edge of a Batten 
of whole Deal, to admit a Pannel of 
flit Deal into it. 

+ Round and hollow Planes; cu- 
rious Artiſts have 16 Sorts of theſe 
Planes, of different Sizes, from half 2 

uarter of an Inch to more than rwo 
nches, wherewith, by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Snipes-Bill, and Rabber- 


2 
Plane abovemention d, they mike 
the various Sorts of Mouldings. 

+ ROT a Plane uſed in ſtri· 

d ieee 

- + Laſtly, there are Ifo Planes, 
of different Breadths, ſome of 4 or 
5 Inches, which require two Men, 
one to ſhove it forward, and- the 
other, by means of around Piece of 
Wood thro' the Head of the Plane, 
to pull it to him, to ſtrike a Mould- 
ing, and the Iron is ently in» 
dented with Rounds and Hollows, 
and ſhap'd for that Purpoſe. 

+ PLANIMETRY, the Art of 
meaſuring all Sorts of plane Surfa- 
ces. Sees . 7 hes 

* PLANK, a Piece of faw'd Tim- 
ber for the Uſe of ec. 

* PLANKING, is the Art of 
Flooring with Planks. 

+ PLANO-Concave Glaſs, and 

+ Plano-Convex, are deſcribed by 
their Names. 

* PLANTING, with Architects, 
is the diſpoſing of the firſt Courſes 
of ſolid Stone on the of 
the Foundation, laid level with all 
ſible Exatneſs. 

* PLASHING, the bending and 
interweaving the Boughs in Hedges, 
to — Wo: 

+ PLASTER, or Plaifter, 4 Com- 
polition of Lime and Hair, or Lime 
and Sand, for covering over naked 
Walls, ec. | 

PLASTERING. 1. Of Walls.) 
Some Maſons in S»ſſex tell me, that 
for Lathing and Plaſtering of Walls 
with Loam on both Sides, they 
have 3 d. per Yardy but if it be 
done with white Lime, and Hair- 
mortar on both Sides, then they 
have 44. per Yard, 

I am inform ed, that at Tunòridęe- 
well; the Maſons will do Plaſteri 
of Walls (where they plaſter over 
the Timber) ind Ealing for 25. 
104. per Square. A Gentleman told 


ſuch Work done for 2 :. 
2. Plaſtering 


me, he 


64. per Square, 


7 
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. Plaſtering of Ceilings] For 
ilings, our Maſons in Suſſex, have 


(for Lathing, Plaſtering, and Finiſh- 


ing) 4d. per Yard. In ſome Coun- 
tries they make their Ceilings with 
Reed, Lime and Hair; for which 
the Workmanſhip is worth 3 d. per 


Tard: But if the Workman finds all 


Materials, tis worth 5 d. or 6 d. per 
Yard. | 
z. With rough Mortar, or rough 
caſt.) In ſome Parts of Kent the 
commonly rough-caſt, (as. they c 
it) upon old Loam- walls; that is, 
they give them one Coat (upon the 
Loam) of rough Mortar, or rough 
Caſt, as they call it, tho' it be com- 
monly ſtruck ſmooth like Lime and 


Hair, For this Work they have 3 


half-pence per Yard, only Workman- 
ſhip gut F the Wall be new and 
Lathed, and Plaſter'd with Loam on 
both Sides, and a Coat of rough 
Mortar on the Outſide, then they 
have 4d. per Yard, only Workman- 
ſhip. But if the Rough-caſting be 
wrought in Flouriſhes, then they 
have 8d. per Yard, only Workman- 
ſhip. But if the Workman finds all 
Materials, tis worth from 15. to 
35. per Yard, according to the Va- 
riety and Goodneſs of the Work. 

4. On Laths in Imitation of Brick.] 
I know a Houſe that is plaſter'd in 
Imitation of Brick-work ; the Mor- 
tar was made of Powder of Bricks, 
ſharp Sand, Lime, and ſome Red- 
Ocre. This Houſe has been done 
this 20 Years, and yet looks ay 
well, and paſſes for a Brick Houle 
with common Paſlengers, tho it be 
only Timber plaſter'd over. 

Some Workmen tell me, that they 
have 15. per Yard for ſuch Work, 
only Workmanſhip. 

5. Of Floors.) Plaſter· Floors. un- 
ning, (ſays Mr. Wing) the Workman 
finding all, is worth 15s. 44. per 


Yard; but the working Part only is 
worth 4d. 54d. or 6 d. per Yard. 
| Plaſter at the Pits may be had for 
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4 or 45. 6 d. per Load, viz. 40 C. 
eight, which will do about 40 
Yards of Flooring. „ 
6. Of. White-waſhing,| White- 
waſhing with Size upon plaſter'd 
Walls, is commonly reckon'd at 2 4. 
per Yard. | 
7. Of Meaſuring.) This kind. of 
Work is commonly done by the 
Yard, ſquare, as Paving, which ſee, 
No 12; But note, that in meaſuring 
of Partitions, if the Workman find 
Materials, the Doors and Windows 
are meaſur'd by themſelves, and de- 
ducted from the whole; as is alla a 
oth Part (of the reſt) for the Quar- 
ters in rendring Work ; But if the 
Workman do not find Materials, 
there is commonly no Allowance 
made for them, the Trouble of cut- 
ting and fitting the Laths being equi» 
valent to the void Space left for the 
Doors and Windows, Neither (in 
caſe of Workmanſhip only) is there 
to be any Allowance made (in ren- 
dring) for the Quarters, Braces, or 
Interties, the Work being as much 
as (if not more than) if it were all 
plain. Sce Pargetting. 
8 uſed by Painters for 
s, Ceilings, &c. to paint upon. 
See Fainting, Ne | + is un; 
PLASTIQUE, or Plaſlick- Art. The 
Plaſtique-art is a Branch of Archi- 
tecture that is not only compre- 
hended under Sculpture, but is in- 
deed Sculpture itſelf; but with this 
Difference, that the Plaſterer (by his 
Plaſtique- art) makes Figures by Ad- 
dition, but the Carver by Subtrac- 
tion; whereupon Michael Angelo 
was wont to ſay (ſomewhat plea- 
ſantly) that Sculpture was nothing 
bur a Purgation of Superfluities :, For 
take away from a Piece of Wood or 
Stone, all that is ſuperfluous, and 
the Remainder is the intended Fi- 


gure. | 
Of this Plaſtique-art, the chief 
Uſe withus is in the graceful ot 

of Roofs, (Commonly known among 
1 
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us by the Name ot Fret-work ;) but 
the Italian apply it to the Mantlings 
of Chimneys with great Figures; a 
cheap Piece of Magnihcence, and as 
durable almoſt within Doors, as 
harder Forms in the Weather. See 


Sculpture. = 
PLATE-BANDS, the Liſts, or 


-Fillets between the Fluteings of the 


lonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite 
Columns. They are (each) in Breadth 
a Quarter of the Flute. Plate-bands 
are alſo a ſquare Moulding; ſet at the 
End of an os of the Dorick 
Order. Plat-band, Perault ſays, is a 
ſquare Moulding, having leſs Pro- 
jecture than Height. Such are the 
Faces of an Architrave, and the Plat- 
band of the Modillions of a Cornice. 
The | Plar-band in Vitruvius, is ſig- 
nißed by the Words Faſcia, Tenia 
and Corſa. | 

* PLATER, a Machine uſed in 
Coining. See Sculpture, N VI. 5. 
1 © 
PLATFORM. 1. What.) In Ar- 
chitecture is ſometimes uſed to 157 
nify the Ichnography, or Draught 
of the Ground-plot of a Houſe; but 
more commonly for a broad, ſmooth, 
and open Walk upon the Top of any 
Building. Platform is alſo a Row of 
Beams which ſupport the Timber- 
work of any Roof, and lie on the 
Top of a Wall, where the Entabla- 
ture ought to be raiſed. 

2, of Covering with Lead] See 
Lead, No 7. 

PLATFOND. A French Word 
for the Ceiling or Roof of a Cham- 
ber, or other Room, c. The ſame 
as Soft. . 

+ PLATONICE Bodies, in Geom. 
the five regular Bodies; viz. Tetra- 
hedron, the Cube, the Octohedron, 
Dodecahedron, and the Icolthe- 

on. | 
- PLINTH, is derived from the 
Greek, Plinthos, (a ſquare Brick) 
and is in Architecture, a ſquare, flaz 
Piece or Table, under the Mouldings 
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of the Baſes of Columns and Pe- 
deſtals. * 

It is otherwiſe called the Slipher. 

For the ſake of its Reſemblance 
to a Brick, Veruviu: calls the Tuſcan 
Abacus, Plinth. * 

With Bricklayers, the Plinth f 
a Wall, is two or, three Rows of 
Bricks, projecting from the Wall 
like a Plar-band ; or any flat, high 
Moulding to ſuſtain the Eaves of a 
Wall, the Larmier of a Chimney, 

.” 

Plinth of a Statue, is the Stand or 
Baſe which ſupports it. See Orle.] 

* PLOT, with Surveyors, the 
Draught of any Parcel of in 
its proper Dimenſions. | 

PLOTTING, the Art of ma- 
king ſuch Draughts.. 

* PLUG, a great wooden Peg to 
ſtop the Bottom of a Ciſtern, Water⸗ 
pipe, &c. . 

PLUMBERY. The Artof wotk- 
ing in Lead. See the Article Lead, 
for what relates to Plumbery. a 

+ PLUMMET, a Line with a 
Lamp of Lead at the End of it; 
uſed by Ca Ge. to find 
whether their Work ſtand upright. 
It is ſometimes called a Plumb-Line. 
or Plumb-Rule, and ſerves to much 
the ſame Uſes as the Level. 

* PLYERS, a Sort of Pincers or 
Tongs for bending or twiſting. 

* POINT, a Tool uſed by Staty- 
aries and Sculptors. See Sculprure. 

+ Point, in Geom. the Beginning 
of Magnirude, and is conceived fo 
{mall as to have no Dimenſion ; it 
is the ſame in Quantity, as the Unit 
is in Number. 

+ Point of Concourſe, in Opticks. 
that where the viſual Rays meet to- 
gether, and unite in the Middle. 

+ Point of Concurrence, in Perſpec- 
tive, the ame as the Principal Point. 

+ Point of Diſperſion, in Opticks, 
that wherein the Rays begin to di- 
verge. A, | 


— 
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. + Point of Diſtance, a Point in the 
Dh Nee fi as far diſtant from 
the principal Point, as the Eye is re- 
mote from it. 

® Point of Divergence of 4 concave 
Glaſs, the tame as virtual Focus, and 
Point of Concurrence. - | 

* _ Point of contrary Flexure, in 
Geom. that Point of a Curve where- 
in it is inflected to a Part contrary to 
that to which it tended before. 

I Point of Incidence, in Optic ks, 
that on the Surface of a Body on 
which any Ray falls. 

' + Point of Reflection, in Optic ks, 
that on the Surface of a Body whence 
a Ray is reflected. 

+ Point of Refraaion, the Surface 
wherein the Refraction is effected. 

+ Point of Sight, or Principal Point, 
in Per ſpective, a Point on a Plane 
mark'd out by a right Line, drawn 
from the Perpendicular to the Plane. 

1 Point of View, a Point at fuch 
Diſtance from an Obje&, that the 
Eye ſees it moſt to Advantage. 

+ Accidental or Contingent Points, 
in Perſpective, Points that meet, as 
it were, accidentally, or at random 
in the Horizon. 

+ Side Point, or oblique View, that 
in which we view the Object late- 
rally, and it preſents to our Sight two 
Sides. 


+ Point of the Front, when we 
have the Object directly before us, and 
not more on one Side than the other. 

POITRAL. See Architrave. 

* POITREL, or Poitral, a Tool 
uſed by Engravers. 

* POLE, in Meaſure, a Rod or 
Perch. X 

* Pole, in Mathematicks, a Point 
go Degrees diſtant from the Plane of 
any Circle, ec. 

* Pole of a Glaſs, in Opticks, the 
thickeſt Part of a Convex, or thin- 
neſt of a Concave Glaſs. 

* POLISH, to burniſh or make 
bright or {mooth. 

4 POLYEDRON, See Polyhe- 
ren. 


HA 


p + POLYGON, Gy. l F 
having many Corners 222 
Regular Polygon, in Geum. 3 Br. 

eq 

* Irregular P ; the contrary. 

* Polygonal — in Arithme- 
tical Progreſſion, ſuch as are the 
Sum of a Rank of Numbers begins 
ning with Unity, and & placed, 
that they repreſent a Polygon. 


* Polygonons Column. Sec Column 
35- | 
A Table for readily finding the Area 

of a Polygon. 5 
Sides. Names. Multipliers. 
3 Trigan | 433013 | 
4 [Tetragon | 1.000000 
5 Pentagon 1.720477 
6 Hexagon 2.598376 
7 Heptagon 3-2 33959 I 
8 Ockgea | 4.828427 | 
9 Enneagon 6.181827 
10 [Decagon | 9.694209 
11 Eudecagon] 8.514250 | 
_12 {Dodecagon| 9.330125 


_ + POLYGRAM, a Figure conſiſt 
ing of a great Number of Lines. 

+ POLYHEDRON, à ſolid 
contiing _ Sides. In Oy- 
ticks, 'tis the as a Multiplyi 
Glas. A "ITY 

+ Polyhedrous Figure, in Geometry, 
is a ſolid Figure of many Sides. 

* POLYNOMIAL Roots, in Alge 
bra, ſuch as are compoſed of many 
Names, Parts, or Members. 

T POLYOPTRON, an Optick 
Glaſs, which multiplies, but at the 
ſame time diminiſhes Objects. 

+ POLYSCOPES, Multiplying- 
Glaſſes. | 

* POLYSPAST, in Mechanicks, 4 
Windlaſs with many Pullies, ee. 

* POPULUS, The Poplar-Trec. 


See Abele. 
| + PORCH, 
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+ + PORCH, the Entrance of a 
Houle, Church, gc. 

+ Re in , a ſelf 
evident tion. Aporime, is a 
Theorem that is next to impoſlible 
to be diſcovered. 

* PORISME, in Mathematicks, a 

Theorem diſcover'd by find- 
ing out ſome geometrical Place. 


With ſome the ſame as Porime. - 
+ PORISTICK Method, in Ma- 


7 


wm 


thematicks, that which determines 


bow many different Ways a Problem 
may be ſolved. 

PORPHYRY, or, as the Greeks 
call it, Porphyrites, is the hardeſt of 
all Stone, *Tis of a browniſh Red, 
and full of little white Spots. "T'was 
brought from Egypt to Rome. M. Fe- 
libien obſerves, that it is thought to 
have been more tender in the Quarry, 
and that it harden'd in the Air, and 
in the Sun and Froſt ; for that, when 
it has been expos'd to the Weather, 
it is much more difficult to cut. 

[Tt may not be amiſs to give from 
the ame Author a more particular 
Account of the Qualities and Pieces 
of Workmanſhip performed on this 
fine Marble. | 

There are, ſays he, ſeveral Pieces 
of Porphyry at Rome, ſome of which 
were work'd with the Chizel, ſome 
with the Saw, and others by little 
and little with the Emerald (Emery). 
One of the moſt conſiderable Pieces 
is the Tomb ſaid to be that of Con- 
flantia, Daughter of the Emperor 
Conſtantine, in St. Agnes's Church, 
without the Walls of Rome. "Twas 
formerly a Temple dedicated ro Bac- 
chus, and thence commonly called 
Bacchus's Tomb, as alſo for its be- 
ing adorn'd with ſeveral Children 
mingled among the Vine-Leaves and 
Bunches of "Grapes, all of Baiſſe- 
Taille, and wrought with great La- 
bour on ſuch a hard Stone. In the 
Church of St. Denis in France is the 
Font which King Dagobert brought 
from Poictiers, and is faid to have 
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been the fame in which S. Martin 
was baptiz d. There are alſo in the 
Palace of the Tuilleries, among the 
Kings and Antiquities, a Palace, and 
the Buſts of 12 Roman Emperors in 


Tis a long Time ſince the Art of 
working in Porphyry with the ſame 
Facility and Perfection as the An- 
tients did, has been loſt ; Workmen 
not knowing how to temper their 
Tools as they did, nor even whac 
Tools were made uſe of in ſuch dif- 
ficult Work. When the Italian Sculp- 
tors would work up ſome old Pieces 
of Pillars that are, new found out, 
they uſe only a Copper Saw with- 
out Teeth, and with Emery-Duſt 
and Water pour'd upon it, they at 
laſt, with great Patience, cut it. 
"Tis true, ſeveral excellent Artiſts 
have from time to time, endeavour d 
to diſcover how the Antients work d 
in * but almoſt without any 
Succeſs. Leo Baptiſt Albert made the 
moſt Trials, and diligently ſought 
after a Temper for his Tools; and 
though, as he faid, he found, that 
Goat's Blood was the beſt of all his 
Experiments, yet that Temper was 
not of any long Duration; for tho' 
it takes away ſomething of the Stone 
in Working, yet it was ſo hard, that 
the Chizel rather ſtrikes out Sparkles 
of Fire, than Splinters of Stone. 
This made other Work men try o her 
Methods, ſome with Wheels and E- 
mery, others with great Hammers, 
with Diamond Points of good Steel, 
temper'd with Gozt's Blood. With 
theſe, by ſmall Strokes, they made 
at laſt the Porphyry round or flat, 
tho' not without much- Pains and 
Difficulty, and for a long Time, they 
could not reach ſo far, as to ſorm 
any Figure of it. 

n the Year 1555, Duke Como of 
Medicis having found ſome Pieces of 
Porphyry Stone among ſome old 
Marble, had a great Mind to have a 


Porphyry. 


Ba ſon for a Fountain made ot it; and 
of LI co 


' 
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to make the Work the eaſier for the 
Perſon he choſe for it, he diſtill'd 
certain Herbs, and extracted from 
them a Water, which ſo temper'd 
the Tools, as by this Means, one 
Franciſco Taddo made a Baſon for 


2 Fountain of two Fathom and a 


half Diameter ; and alſo cut out a 
Foot for his Baſon. This encourag d 
him to proceed on other Works, in 
which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 
made three Ovals, in one of which 
he repreſented a Head of. Chriſt in a 
Demi-Relievo; and in the other two, 
Duke Coſmo, and his Dutcheſs. He 
perform'd it fo well, that the Hair 
of the Head, in which *tis very dif- 
ficult to ſucceed, was manag'd ſo art- 
fully, that nothing better is to be 
met with among the Works of the 
Antients. Taddo did ſeveral other 
Pieces afterwards ; but tis probable 
the Secret dy'd with the Duke and 
him; for in our Times, there are 
none that Work in N : 

But, fays this Author, there has 
been lately found out in France the 
Secret of cutting it withan Iron Saw 
without Teeth, and with wet Grez, 
after the ſame Manner as Marble is 
cut ; and with the ſame Saw to 
make Mouldings : Nay, thoſe who 
found out this Contrivance, pretend 
by Rounding, to cut the whole Cir- 
cumference of a Porphyry Pillar. 
"Tis true, we cannot now make any 
Eſſays in this Sort of Stone; for the 
Quarries being loſt, there remain on- 
ly ſuch antique Pieces as are diſco- 
ver'd among Ruins. *Tis not amiſs 
to obſerve, that the Porphyry which 
has endur'd the Fire, breaks and 
ſplinters eaſily when wrought ; and 
though it has not loſt all its natural 
Colour, the Fire very much takes 
trom its Beauty : Not that it be- 
comes the ſofter thereby; for if you 


put a Piece of it into a Kiln, it 


rows the harder for it, and is ſo 
far from melting itſelf, that it hin- 
ders, in ſome meaſure, the melting 


of the other Stones that are about it.] 
„ PORTABLE, that which may 
be carry d about one. X 

PORTAIL, the Decorations of 
the Face or Front of a Church, call'd 
alſo Frontiſpiece. There are ſome 
Gothick, as that of Weſtminſter-.46- 
bey, &c. and others antique, as ig 
many of the neweſt Churches. 
The Word alſo, upon other Occe 
ſions, ſignifies the principal Gate of 
a Palace, Caſtle, Pleaſure-Houſe, and 
the like. 

PORTAL, an antient Term in 
Architecture, to lignify 2 little uare 
Corner of a Room, ſhifted off from 
the reſt of the Room by the Wain- 
ſcot, now out of Faſhion. The 
Word ſeems to come from the French, 
Portail, and now ſignifies a Gate of 
Entrance; becauſe through it they 
enter into the Room. An Arch of 
Joiners Work before a Door is alſo 
ſo called. It alfo ſignifies a little Gate, 
where there is another bigger: 

* PORT-CRAON, an Inſtrument 
incloſing a Pencil, and ſerves alſo for 
a Handle to it. | 

PORTICO, a kind of Gallery 
raiſed upon Arches, where People 
walk under Shelter. It has ſome- 
times 'a Soffit, or Ceiling, but is 
more commonly vaulted. The An- 
tients called it the Lacunar. See - 
chitrave No 2. 

PORTLAND STONE, a Stone 
much uſed in ung, and much 
ſofter and whiter than Purbeck. 

Slabs of Portland Ston, (ready po- 
liſh'd for Chimney-foot-paces) are 
uſually fold for 1 s. 8 d. per Foot ſu- 
perficial. 

PORT-NAILS. See Nails, No 12. 

+ PORTRAIT, with Painters, 
Pictures of Men and Women drawn 
from the Life. The Word is uſ d 
to diſtinguiſh Face from Hiſtory- 
Painting. | 

* POSITION, in Arithm. a Rule 
in which any Suppoſitory Number 
is taken to work the Queſtion by. 

| * Single 
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» Single Poſition, is when by one 
Poſition we can diſcover the Queſ- _fi 


tion. 

* Doxble Poſition, when two ſu 
politory Numbers ate requir'd for 
that Purpoſe. 

* Poſition, in Architecture, the Si- 
tuation of a Building with regard to 


the Points of the Horizon. 

* POSITIVE Owantities, in Al 
bra, thoſe of a real and affirmative 
Nature. 


* POSTERN, a Back Door or 


Gate. 

POSTS. 1. What.] Pretty big 
Pieces of Timber, ſtanding upright 
in a Houſe, gc. 

2. Principal Poſts.) In Architec- 


ture, are the Corner Poſts of a Houſe, 


vix. 
3. Prick Poſts.) The Poſts that are 
fram'd * r between 

rincipal Poſts, for the hning 
the Cara of the "yt ra 

b eſerving Poſts. | Halter Bur- 

rel Bo 9 in Suſſex, uſed 
to burn to a Coal on the outlide the 
Ends of all the Poſts which he ſet 
in the Ground ; whereby they will 
continue a long Time without rot- 
ting. 
| of and Rail. See Fencing, No 2. 
and Paleing, No 1, 2. 
* POSTIQUE, in Architecture, 
any Ornament, gc. added after the 
Work is done. , | 

* POSTULATES, in Mathema- 
ticks, ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

* POSTURE, in Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, & ec. the Situation of the Figure 
with regard to the Eye; and of its 
ſeveral principal Members with re- 
gard to cach other, whereby the Ac- 
tion of the Figure is expreſs d. 

POUND-NAILS, See Nails, Ne 


* POURMENADE, Fr. aGall ry 
or Place to walk in. 

+ POWDERINGS, in Architec- 
ture, Devices for filling up void Spa- 
ces in carvd Work. 
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x fi Machines; viz. the Lever, 
the ce, the Screw, the Wheel, 


the Wedge, the Pully. Whatever 


can move a heavy Body is called Power, 
alſo moving Force. 

+ . Animal Power, that of Men, 
Horſes, &c. pulling or drawing. 

+ Hanimate Power, Weig ts of 
Lead, Stone, Iron, G. 

* Powers, in Algebra, Numbers 
ariſing from the Squaring or Multi- 
plication of any Number or Quanti- 
ty by itſelf; and that by the Root 
again; and this third Product by the 
Root again, and fo on ad infinitum. 

* Powers, in Arithm. the Produce 
of a Number multiply'd into itſelf. 

® Power of 4 l. 7, in Optic ks, 
the Diſtance of its Convexity from 
its ſolar Focus. 

* Power of an Hyperbole, the 16th © 
Part of the conjugate Axis. 


Powers of Lines or tities, in 
Geom. their Squares, Cubes, gc. 


* PRACTICE, in Arithm. a Rule 
or Method for the more eaſy and 
ſpeedy Reſolution of Queſtions inthe 
Rule of Three. | 

* PRECIOUS STONES, Rules 
for eng raving on them, ſee Sculpture, 
Numb. VII. 

* PRESSES, or Balances, uſed in 
coining Medals, c. Sce Sculpture, 
No VI. 6. 10. 

PRICES, of Work and Materials, 
ſee the Particulars, that you would 
know the Price of in their proper 
Places of the Alphabet. 

PRICK- POSTS. Sce Poſts, No. 3. 

* PRIME, in Geom. the 6th Pat 
of a Degree. 

+ Prime Figares, in Geom. thoſe 

ich are not d:vifible into more 
than themſelves. 

Prime Numbers, in Arithm. ſuch 
as have no other common Mzaſure 
beſide Unity; as 2, 3» 4, 5» Cc. 
Sce Numbers. | 

* Prime Verticals, in Dialling, di- 
rect erect North or South Dias, 

111 whols 


PR | 


whole planes lie parallel to the prime 


vertical Circle, | 

PRIMING, the firſt Colour in 
Painting. See Painting, No. 1. 

+ PRINCIPAL Point, in Perſpec- 
tive, that where the principal Ray 
falls on the Table 

Principal Pofts, See Poſts, No 2. 

Principal Rafters. See Rafters. 

I Principal Ray, the iy! Kang 
Ray from the Beholder's Eye to the 
vertical Plane. 

* PRINCIPLES, in Arts and Sci- 
ences, the firſt Grounds and Rules, 


called otherwiſe Elements and Rudi- 


ments. 

* Ariſtotelian, or Peripatetick Prin- 
ciples, the four Elements, Water, Air, 
Earth, Fire. 

* Epicurean Principles, are Magni- 
tude, Figure, Weight. 

Principles, in Mathematicks, are 
of three Sorts, viz. Axioms, Defi- 
nirions and Poſtulates. 

+ PRISM, Gr. ſomething fawn or 
cut off. In Geometry, it is a ſolid 
Body bounded by ſeveral Planes 
whoſe Baſes are Polygons, equal, pa- 
rallel, and alike fituated. 

+ Priſm, in Opticks, is a Glaſs, in 
Form like a triangular Priſm, thro' 
which the Sun's Rays being tranſ- 
mitted, are refracted into the vivid 
Colours of the Rainbow. 

* Triangular Priſm, in Geom. one 
whoſe two oppoſite Baſes are Trian- 
gles alike, parallel and equal. 

* PRISMOID, in Geom. a ſolid 
Figure contained under ſeveral Planes, 
whoſe Baſes are right-angled Paral- 
elograms ſituated parallel and alike. 
. + PROBLEM, Gr. a Propoſition 
expreſſing ſome natural Effect, in 
order for diſcovering of its apparent 
Cauſe, WES. | 

Problem, in Algebra, a Propoſi- 
t ion, Which requires ſome unknown 
Truth to be inveſtigated and diſco- 
yer'd, and the Truth thereof demon- 
grated. | | 


PR 


* Problem, in Logick, a doubtfy] 
Propoſition, that may be affirm'd or 
deny'd with equal Evidence. 

* Local, or indeterminate Problem, 
with Mathemat. one capable of an 
infinite Number of different Solu- 
tions. | 
* Solid Problem, in Mathemat, one 
that cannot be geometrically ſoly'd, 
but by the Inter ſeckion of a Circle, 
and a Conick Section, gc. * | 

* Problematical Reſolution, in Al- 
gebra, the Solution of difficult Queſ- 
tions by Canons. 

+ To PRODUCE, Geom. to draw 
a Line out farther, till it have an 
appointed Length. 4 | 

+ PRODUCT, in Arithm. the 
Number ariſing from the Multipli- 
cation of ſeveral given Numbers. 

+ Product, in is the ſame 
as Rectangle. | 

PROFILE, Ital. Side-ways ; ſo 
among Painters, it ſignifies a Head 
or Face in Side-view. In Architect. 
it is a Draught repreſenting the 
Breadth, Depth, and Height of a 
3 or 3 * not 
the Length; which pro be 
to a ＋ — b that 
is in a manner the ſame with a 
Proſpe& of a Place or Building 
view'd ſide- ways, and expreſs'd ac- 
cording to the Rules of Perſpective. 
Alſo, but I think improperly, tis 
taken for the Contour, or Out-line 
of any Merhber in Architecture, as 
_ of a Baſe, a Cornice, or the 

ike. 

_ * PROGRESSION, in Mathemat. 
a Train of Quantities conſequen- 
tially following one another. 

* Arithmetical Progreſſion, a like 
Train of Quantities or Numbers in 
continued Arithmetical Proportion. 

* Geometrical Progreſſion, a like 
Train in continued Geometrical Pro- 

rtion. 


* PROJECTED, in Mathemat. 
dravyn upon a Plane. 
VV 
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thrown with a Force, as a 


Stone With a Sling, &. 

+ PROJECTION, the giving 
Force to a Projectile. 

Frejection, in Perſpective, the Re- 
preſentãtion of an Object on a Plane. 

+ PROJECTURE, any thing in a 
Building, which projects, or ſtands 


put beyond the Naked of the Build- 
ing, whether Galleries, Mouldings, 
Copings, Ge. ; 

* Projefturing Table, in Architec- 
ture, that which puts out beyond the 
naked Face of a Wall, &c. 

* PROLATE Spheroid, in Geom. 
a Solid produc'd by the Revolution of 
a Semi-Ellipſis about its longer Dia- 
meter. 

* PROMINENT, jutting out, 
ſtanding for ward. 

* PRONOUNCING, with Paint- 
ers, the marking Bodies with the 
neceſſary Degree of Force to make 
them more conſpicuous. 

PROP, an Underſet, or Support- 


er. | 

* PROPER Fradion, in Arithm. 
one more or leſs than Unity. 

* PROPLASM, Gr. a Mould in 
which any Metal is caſt, 

* PROPLASTICE, the Art of ma- 
bag ſach Moulds. 

PROPORTION, in Architec- 
ture and Painting, the Relation which 
all the Work has to its Parts, and 
that every one has ſeparately to the 
whole Structure. For Proportion in 
Painting, ſee Painting. 

+ Proportion, Arithmetical, is when 
ſeveral Numbers differ according to 
an equal Difference, as 3, 7, 9, 13, 
the Exceſs being 4. 

+ Proportion, Geometrical, when 
divers Numbers differ according to 
a like Ratio; as 1, 2, 4, 8, which 
differ by a double Ratio. 

* Proportion, Harmonick, in Geom. 
that wherein the firſt Term is to the 
laſt in a Geometrick Ratio, equal to 
that of the Difference of the two 


+ PROJECTILE in Mechan; any fd 


Proportion, in Mathemat. the 
Similitude of Ratio's, when ſeveral 
Quantities are compar'd, as to Great - 
nels or Smallneſs. he 

Proportion, in Painting, &c.- the 
wa Magnitude of the Gn Mem- 

s of a Figure, Group, Oc. with 
regard to the Piece, or each other, 
* Proportion, in Quality, the Re- 
lation which the Ratio's of Num- 
bers, or their Differences have to 
one another.. | 
* PROPORTIONALS; in Mathe- 
mat. Numbers of Quantities in ma- 
thematical Proportion. 210 
Froportianal Scales, the artificial 
yr por plac'd on Lines for. the 
— of multiplying. Tan 
* Cont inte Propo when 
the 3d Number is in the ame Ratio 
to the 2d, as the 2d to the iſt; and 
the 4th to the 3d, as the 3d to the 
2d; as 3, 6, 12, 24. 
* Mean Proportionals, when in 3 
Quantities there is the ſame Propor- 
tion of the 1ſt to the 2d, as of the 
2d.to the 3d; the fame of 2 to 4, 
as of 4 to 8; and 4 is the mean Pro- 
portional. 1 | 
* PROPOSITION, in Mathemat. 
a Problem or Theorem propoſed to 
be demonſtrated or proved. 
| * PERSPECTIVE Glaſs, one ſet 
in a Frame, to view Things at Di- 
ſtance, | 
+ PROSTYLE, Gr. a Row of 
Columns in Front of a Temple, &. 
+ PROTHYRIS, Gr. a Quoin or 
Corner of a Wall, an overthware 
Rafter or Croſs-beam. Vignola, in 
his Ionick Order, alſo uſes it for 2 
Key of an Arch, conſiſting of a 
Roll of Water-leaves between two 
Regulates and two Fillets, crown'd 
with a Dorick Cymatium, in Fi 
not unlike that of a Modilion. 


+ PROTHYRUM, a Portal, or 
Porch before a Houſe; ſuch may be 
ſo called as are before ſome of the 

1 Houlcs 
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nay in the New Squard at Briſ- 


* n wed Sur- 

ors, ng down elp of a 
— the Di deen in 
the Field. 

* Protracting Pin, with Mathemat. 
« Pin to prick off Degrees and Mi- 

nutes from the 

PRO TRAC TOR, an Inſtrument 
to lay down Angles of any aſſigu d 

Quantity of Degrees. 

* PSEUDISODOMUM, a Branch 
of Maſonry fo call'd by the Aticients, 
of tal Courſes, with unhewn 
Stones, laid in -Bownd-work ; but not 
of the fame Thickneſs. 

— PSEUDO-DIPTERE: See Dip- 
TFeye. p ' pbk © he” 

* Pſeudo-mechanical, contrary to 
| the Laws of Mechaniſm. ., 

Fſeudo- peripteron, Gr. in Archi- 
tect. a Temple where the Side-pillars 
were {et in the Wall on the Inſide, 
ſo as to incloſe the Space uſudlly al- 
low'd for the Portico's of tlie Perip- 
7776 ArchiteR 

P, i , in Architect. a 
Temple — but with one 
Row of Pillars, at the Diſtance of 
two. 

® Pſendo-porticus, a falſe Porch 

* Pſeudothyrum, a Poſtern- gate. 

* PTERON, Gr. in Architect. the 
Wing or Iſle of a Building. 
* PTERIGIUM, a little Wing. 
PUDLAYS, Pieces of Stuff to do 
the Office of Leavers, or Hand- 
ſpikes. 
+PULLEY, one of the Mechanick 
Powers; a Wheel, which by means 
of a Rope running in its Channel, 
heaves up great Weights. They are 
of different Sizes, and of different 
Materials, as Wood, Braſs, Iron, &c. 
Alſo of ſeveral Kinds, as the ſingle, 
double, triple, c. See Tools. 

* PULPIT, Lat. antiently the 
higher Part of a Stage for the Muſi- 
cians. A Desk to preach or make 
an Oration from. 
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* PULVINATA, a Frieze bulging 
out, or ſwelling like a Pillow. 

* PUMICE-fone, a Stone uſed by 
various Artificers for iſhing, tc. 

+ PUMP, a Machine of ſeveral 
Sorts for raiſing Water. It is too 
well known to need Deſcription. 

+ PUNCHEONS, various Inſtru- 
ments uſed by ſeyeral Artificers in 
Iron, Steel, Stone, Gr. Puncheon is 
alſo uſed for the principal Part of x 
Crane, or other Machine, 6n Which 
the Machine turns vertically. 

* Puncheon, is alſo a Tool uſed by 
Engravers in Relievo or Concave, 
See Sculpture, N VI. 

PU NS, or Puncheont. 1, 
What.) Short Pieces of Timber 
plac'd under ſome conſiderable Weight 
to ſupport. it. They commonly 
ſtand (upright) between the Poſts; 
they are ſhortet (and lighter) than 
either Principal-Poſts, or Prick Poſts. 
Thoſe that ſtand on each Side of 1 
Door, are call'd Door-Puncheons. Vi. 
truvius calls a Puncheon, Columen. 

2. Price.) Carpenters commonly 
reckon 14. or 1 f per Foot for put- 
ing in of new Punchins. | 

* PUNCTUM. See Point. 

PURBECK-STONE. 1. What.] 
"Tis a hard preyiſh Stone, almoſt 
like Suſſex Petties. They are uſed for 
Pavements. 

2. Price.] A Stone-cutter in Lon- 
don tells me, that they commonly 
ſell Purbeck-ſlabs, (ready poliſh'd for 
Chimney Foot-paces) for 2 s. per Foot. 
And Purbeck paving of promiſcuous 
Sizes, only hew'd and ſquar'd, th 
ſell for 7 d. per Foot. Alſo Mitche 
they value at about 15s. 10 4. per 
Foot. See Mitchel. 

PURLINS. 1. What.) Thoſe 
Pieces of Timber that lie a-croſs 
the Rafters, on the Inſide, to keep 
them from ſinking in the Middle of 
their Length. 

2. Size, | By the Act for rebuilding 
the City of London, all Purlins in 
Length from 15 Foot 6 Inches, 5 

I 
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P;Y, 
18 Foot 6 Inches, ought to be in 
their Square 9 Inches and 8 Inches. 
And all in Length from 18 Foot 6 
Inches, to 12 Foot 6 Inches, ought 
to de in their Square 12 I 
and 9 Inches. 

PUTLOCK, or Putlogs, in Car- 
pentry, Ge. ſhort Pieces of Timber, 
(about 7 Foot long) uſed in building 
of Scaffolds to work on. The Put- 
logs are thoſe Pieces which lie hori- 
zontal to the Building, one End ly- 
ing into it, and the other End reſt- 
ing on the Ledgers ; which are thoſe 
Pieces that lic parallel to the Side of 
the Building. | 

PUTTY, Powder of calcin'd Tin. 
Alſo a Compoſition of White-Lead 
and Oil, uſed by Painters to fill up 
Holes in Wood, and by Glaziers to 
faſten Gaſs in Saſhes ; and by other 
Artificers. ; 

PYCNOSTILE, in antient Archi- 
tecture, a Building where the Co- 
lumns are ranged fo cloſe to one 
another, that the Intercolumniation 
does not exceed a Diameter and an 
half. Some make it the ſame with 
the Syſtyle. It chiefly belonged to the 
Compoſite Order, and was uſed in 
the moſt magnificent Buildings. 

PYLING, the Foundation of 
Bridges, and Structures to be erected 
upon them in marſhy or watry Pla- 
ces, and by the Side of Rivers, &c. 
See Foundations, N 2. . 5. 

PYRAMID, from the Greek, Pyr, 
Fire' or Flame, this being pointed 
like that. It is a ſolid Body, whoſe 
Baſe is either Square, Triangular, or 
Ay us, and which from that 

e diminiſhes continually to its 
Vertex or Top. 

* ' Oprick Pyramid, the Figure 


which the Rays drawn are in Length , 


from any Object, thro” any tranſpa- 
rent Medium (ending in a Point) 
make to the Eye. 

o  TRAIINGG, Numbers. See Num- 
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_+ PYRAMIDOID, Gr. a folid Fi 
1 by the 22 0 7 
ara round it cateſt 
Ordinate. muede 
PYRUS, the Pear- | 
Wood of this Tree is uefa ke — 
vers or Cutters in Wood, Ge. 
So Bs oy e Culture, e. 
Iller ; Gar Diclionary 7 
this Ward, 2 
PYTHAGORICK Ne- 
a Point, a Line, a Surface, . 


"+ hagorick Theorem, th 
Propolion of the firſt Book gn 
clid. 
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HE Letter the An- 
cients, as a Numeral 

for 500. $00,000, 


QE. D. among Mathematici- 
ans, ſtands for, erat demon- 
ſtrandum ; i. e. Which was to be de- 
9 

E. F. for Quod erat facien- 

dum hy a which was to be Po 
tf QUADRA, in Building, any 
{quare Frame or Border, incompat- 
other Work. | 

+ QUADRANGLE, a Figure in 
Geometry, having four Angles and 
four Sides, 

t QUADRANT, in Mathemat. an 
Arch containing the 4th Part of a 
Circle of go Degrees. The 

* ©uadrant, is an Inſtrument of 
great U ſe in Practical Geametry, Na- 


vigation, Cc. 
uadrant, is alſo an Iuſtrument 


of Wood uſed by Lapidaries and En- 


— on Precious Stones, ſo ca ld. 


cauſe compos d of ſeveral Pieces, 
that quadrate together. 


. 


» Under. 
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1 1 
+ QUADRANTAL. Triangle, in 
Geom. a ſpherical Triangle, havin 
a Quadrant for one of its Sides, and 
one right 7 15 


* QUADR 
corner'd Figure. Shodan 

+ Quadrate Line of S (on 4 

ant) a Line of natural Tan- 

ts placed on the Limb of it, 

the more ready meaſuring of 
Heights. 

* QUADRATICKE Equations, in 
Algebra, ſuch wherein the higheſt 
Power of the unknown Quantity is 
a Square. 

1 Quadratic ks, Adſefted, in Mathe- 
, maticks, ſuch as have ſome interme- 
diate Power of the unknown Num- 
ber, between the higheſt thereof, and 
the abſolute Number given. 

* aticks, Simple, with Ma- 
themat. ſuch where the Square of 
the unknown Root is to the 
abſolute Number om 

* QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, 
the Product of the Cube multiply'd 
by the Root ; the 4th Power of Num- 
bers. 

* Onadrato-Cubus, the th Power. 

* Onuadrato- Quadrato- Cubus, the 
7th Power. 

* Duadrato-Cubo-Cubus, the 8th 
Power. 

+ QUADRATRIX, in Geom. a 
mechanical Line, whereby right Lines 
may be found equal to the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, gc 

+ QUADRATURE of the Circle, 
with Mathemat. the finding ſome 
other right-lin'd Figure equal to the 
Area of a Circle, or a Right-line 
equal to its Circumference. A Pro- 
blem that has puzzled the Mathema- 
ticians of all Ages. It depends upon 
the Ratio of the Diameter to the 
Periphery, which was never yet de- 
termin d in preciſe Numbers. 

+ Quadrature of Curves, in the 
higher Geom. the Meaſuring of their 
Area, or the finding a rectilinear 
Space, equal to one curvilinear, 


TE, a ſquare, or fours 


QU 

* Ouadrature of a Parabola, the 
C.me as ea e Space 

QUADRELS, a fort of artificial 
Stones, (ſo call'd from their ſquare 
Form) made of a chalky, whitiſh 
and pliable Earth, and dry'd in the 
Shade. They were two Years in 
drying, and were much uſed by the 
ancient Italian Architects. 

+ QUADRILATERAL, in Geom, 
Figures whoſe Sides are four Right. 
lines, making four Angles. 

* QUADRINOMIAL Ron, in Al. 
gebra, one conſiſting of tour Names 

+ QUADRIPARTITION, a di- 
viding by 4. a 

t QUADRUPLE, a Number ta- 
ken four times. 

+ QUANTITY, any thing that is 
ſuſceptible of more or leſs, of Num- 
WF Meaſure. . 

Duantities, Compound, in 
bra, Fon as are join'd together 


+ Owantities, Continued, thoſe 
whoſe Parts are knit together with- 
in ſome common Term ; as Magni- 
tude. " 

* Onuantities, Diſcrete, the con- 
trary to the above; as Number. 

Quantity of Motion, in any Bo- 
dy, the Meaſure which ariſes from 
the joint Conſideration of its Quan- 
tity of Matter, and Velocity of 
tion. 

Quantity, Negative, in 
bra, V, ** leſs than bing $i 
has this Sign — prefixed. 

Quantity, Permanent, Extenſion 
into Length, — Thickneſs. 

* Ouantity, Poſitive, in n e. 
that Dick is greater than nothing, 
and has the Sign — prefixed. 

Quantity, Simple, in Algebra, 
that which has but one Sign, whe- 
ther Poſitive or Negative. 

Quantity, Succeſſive, that appli- 
cable 1 Time and Motion. * 

* Onantity, Tranſcendental, t 
* of 2 Being. Exi- 
ſence. Time, c&c. 
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, QUARREL,. from the Fr. - 
reaw, a Pane or Square of Glaſs. 
Quarrels of Glaſs are of two Kinds, 
WL and long ; and theſe a- 
gain are of different Sizes, as 8's; 
10's, 12's, 15's, 18's, and 20's [that 
is, 8 s of 8's make a Foot of 
Glaſs, and fo do 10 Quarrels of 10's, 
12 of 12's, &c.] But all Quarrels, 
(of what Size ſoever) are cut of one 
Sort of Angle for. the ſquare Quar- 
rels, and another for the long ones. 
The Acute Angle of the Square be- 
ing 77 Degrees, and 19 Minutes ; 
— the Acute _ of the long 67 
Negtees and 22 Minutes. See more 
in the Article Glazzng. | 
QUARRY, from the Fr. Quar- 
riere, or Carriere, a Place whence 


Stones are Yug for Building, Paving, 


QUARTER, in Architecture, a 
light upright Piece of Timber be« 
tween the Punching and Poſts to 
lath upon. It is of two Kinds, 
ſingle and double: Single Quarter is 
en Stuff, two Inches thick, and 
four Inches broad. The double Quar- 
ter is ſawn to four Inches ſquare. 
Tis a Rule in Architecture, that no 
Quarter be placed at greater Diſtance 
than 14 Inches. 

9 rter grain, that Grain in 
Wood, Which is ſeen (particularly in 
cleaving Laths) to run in ſtrait Lines 
towards the Pith. 

Luarter-head. See Brads, No 6, 


7. 

Quartering, in Architecture, ſig- 
nifies the putting in of Quarters. 
Sometimes tis uſed to ſignify the 
Quarters themſelves. 

uarter- round. By this Name the 
Workmen call any Moulding whoſe 
Contour is a Circle, or approaching 
to a Circle; uſing this Term where- 
ever the Architects uſe that of Egg, 
or Ovolo. See Echinus. 

* QUERRY, Fr. Ecurie, the Sta- 
bles of a Prince. 
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RA 
* QUICK-SILVER, a Prodigy of 
2 — fluid ou Water, and 
which flies away, tho' very heavy, 
when ſet over the Fire. Sue 

+ QUINDECAGON, a plain Fi- 
gure ot 15 Sides and Angles. When 
they are all equal to one another, it 
is called a Regular Duindecagon. 
t QUINQUE- ANGLED, five- 
angled. | | 

+ QUINTUPLE, five-fold. 

* QUIRE, or CHOIR, that Patt 
of a Church where Divine Service is 
performed. | | 

QUIRK, in Architecture, ſignifies 
a Piece taken out of any lar 
Ground-Plot, or Floor. As if the 
Ground-Plot were a Square, or an 
Oblong, and a Piece be taken out of 
one Corner of it, for a Court or 
Yard, that Piece ſo taken out is cal- 
led a Ouirk. See Neduct᷑. 

QUOINS, or QUINS, the Corners 
of Brick or Stone-Walls. Alſo the 
Stones in the Corners of Brick Build- 


ings. If theſe Stones ſtick without 
the Brick-work (their Edges 


bein 

cypher'd off) they are call'd Ruſtic 
Juoins. The Ruſtick Quoins, at 
two Foot one Face, and one Foot 
the other, are valued from 1 s. to 
1 5. 4d. per Quoin, Stone and Work- 
manſhi | 

+ QUOTIENT, Lat. a Number 
ſhewing quoties, [i. e. how many 
times ] the Diviſor is contain'd in 
the Dividend, 


* HE Letter R was among the 
Ancients a Numeral, that 

ſtood for 80. R for $0,000. 

t RABBET, a Channel or kind of 

Semi-Groove, cut at the Edge of 

Boards, Door-Caſes, c. for letting 

Mm other 


*** — 
" - 


— RA 
| 2 or Doors, G&c. into 


em. | 
.® Rabbet-plane, a Plane uſed for 
that Purpoſe. See Plane. 

* RACK, a wooden Frame to put 
Bottles in; alſo to hold Fodder for 
Cattle. 1 

* RADDLINGS, in Achitecture. 
the Bowings-in, or Copeings of 
Walls. | 

*. RADIAL Curves, in Geometry, 
Curves of the Spiral Kind, whoſe 
Ordinates all terminate in the Curve 


of the including Circle, and appear 


like ſo many Semi-diameters. 
* RADIATING Point, in Opticks, 
that from whence the Rays of Light 


iſſue. 

* RADIATIONS. See Perſpec- 
tive. 

* RADICAL Sign, in Algebra, 
the Sign of the Root of any Num- 
ber or Quantity; as is the Mark 
which expreſſes the Root. 

* RADIOMETER, a Mathemati- 
cal Inſtrument, called a Jacob's Staff. 


„ 

* RADIUS, in Geom. a right 
Line from the Centre of a Circle to 
its Circumference. by | - 

Radius, in Opticks, a firait Line 
full of Light. 2 

* Radius, in Mechanicks, Spokes 
of a Wheel, which iſſue like Rays 
from its Centre, 

RAFTERS.. 1. What. ] Rafters 
are thoſe Pieces of Timber, which 
(ſtanding by Pairs on the Reſon) 
meet in an Angle at the Top, and 
compoſe the Roof of a Building. 

2. Diſtance.) Tis a Rule in Archi- 
tecture, that no Rafters be laid at 
greater Diſtance from each other 
than 12 Inches. 8 

3. Scantling, or Sixe.] In an Ad 
of Parliament for Rebuilding the Ci- 

of London, the follow ing Scant- 
lings, ( which were well conſulted 
by able Workmen, before they were 
reduced to an Act) are ſet down, as 
fitted for all Edifices, great or ſmall, 
VIZ. | 


Principal Rafters in Length from 12 f. 6n. to 14 f. 6 n. muſt be broad at 
the Foot 8 n. at the Top 5 n. and 6 n. thick, 

From 14 f. 6. n. to 18 f. 6 n. — at the Foot 9 n. at the Top 7 n. thick 7 n. 

From 18 f. 6 n. to 21 f. 6n. — at the Foot 10 n. at the Top 8 n. thick 8; n. 

From 21 f. 6 n. to 24 f. 6 n. — at the Foot 12 n. at the Top 9 n. thick 8 f. 


From 24 f. 6 n. to 26 f. 6 n. — at the Foot 13 n. at the os oboe 9 
} ue 


Ka 


| 6:6 
Single Rafters een i od 


9:0 


* RAFTICK ins, Stones and 
Bricks, which ſtick without the 
Brick-work (their Edges being ſcra- 
ped off) in the Corner of any Build- 
ing. 

RAG-STONE. See Paving, No 5. 

- RAILS, in Architecture, are us'd 
in various Senſes; as for thoſe Pie- 
ces that lie horizontally between the 
Pannels of Wainſcor, and over. and 
under them. Alſo for thoſe Pieces 


4.53 
muſt have in cher Squared fl, 34 
C5 * 4 


thoſe Pieces of Timber that lie ho- 
rizontally from Poſt to Poſt, in fen- 
cing with Pales, or without. 

Price of making Rails and Ballifters.) 
Mr. Wing tells us, that Rails and Bal- 
liſters on Balconies, or about the Plat- 
form of great Houſes, are worth 
(only Workmanſhip ) 4 s. per Yard, 
running Meaſure. But nothing can 
be aſcertain'd on this Head; the 


Price varying according to the Work- 


that lie over, and under Balliſters, in manſhi 


Balconics, Stair-caſes, &'c, Alſo for 


of 


a R | A 
Painting, N® 2. 
RAISER, a Board that lies on 
edge under the Fore-ſide of a Step. 
AISING-PIECES, in Carpen- 
try, are Pieces that lie at the Top of 
the Poſts or Puncheons, and under 
the Beams. Thoſe that lie on Brick- 
work, and under the Beams, are cal- 
led Platbands;. 
* RAKING-TABLE, among Ar- 


chitects, a Member hollow'd in the 
Square of a Pedeſtal, or elſewhere. 


* Raking-Work, that which (for 
Inſtance, in Mouldings, c.) 
is to be join'd by Mitering ex- 
actly, to prevent the Work tune- 
ing off, as Workmen call it, after 
tis = together. 

*RAMIFICATIONS, in Paintings, 
Ge. Figures reſembling Boug 
Branches, &Fc. 

* RAMPART, in Civil Architec- 
ture, the void Space between the 
Wall of the City, and the next 
Houſes. ä 

* RAM's-HEAD, an Iron Lever, 
for heaving up great Stones. 

RANDOM-PAVEMENT. See Pa- 


ving, No rx, 


RANGE, an uniform Row of 


Buildings; alſo the Side of any Work 
that runs ftrair, without breaking 
into Angles, is ſaid to Range, or 
Run-range: Thus the Rails and Pan- 
nels of one ſtrait Side of Wainſcot- 
ting, is {aid to Run-range. See more 
in the N. B. at the latter End of 


Glazing. 
*'RASPS, a fort of Files of diffe- 
rent Makes and Conſtructions, ac- 


cording to the Uſes they are put to 
by different Artificers. 

+ RATIO, with Mathematicians, 
the Rate or Proportion which ſeve- 
ral Quantities have to one another. 
In Arithm. and Geom. it is that Re- 
lation of homogeneou Things, which 
determines the Quantity of one from 
another, without the Intervention 


of any third. 


R E 
of Meaſuring painted Rails.) Sce f RATIONAL Fraiion,that which 


is equal to ſome aliquot Parts of an 


Vnity. 


+ Rational Integer, that whereaf 
Unity is an aliquot Part, 

+ Rational mix'd Number, one that 
conſiſts of an Integer and a Fraction. 

* Rational Number, either Simple, 
7 Broken, or Mix d. See Num- 

r, k x 

+ Rational Quantity, one com- 
menſurable to dry. | 
1 0 — a Solution of * 

eſis, c. on Principles 
Recon, | K 

+ RAY, in Opticks, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, the leaſt Parts of 
Light, whether ſucceſſive in the 
{ame Line, or cotemporary in ſeve- 
ral Lines. 

+ Common Ray, a Right -Line 
drawn from the Point of Concourſe 
of the two optical Axes, through 
the Middle of the Right-Line, which 
paſſes by the Center of the Pupil of 
the Eye, : | 

* Convergent Rays, thoſe Which 

ing from divers Points of the Ob- 
ject, incline towards one and the 
{ame Point tending to the Eye. 

* Diverging Rays, ſuch as conti- 
nually recede from each other. 

* Ray of Incidence, in Catoptricks, 
a Right-Line which falls from ſome 
Point of an Object upon the Sur- 
face of a Looking-glaſs, or Piece of 
poliſh'd Metal. 

* Rays Parallel, thoſe' that keep 
an equal Diſtance from the viſible 
Object to the Eye, which is ſuppo- 
ſed infinitely remote from the Ob- 
) + Principal 


, in Per fi ive, 
the re b 2 
the Eye and the vertical Plane. 

* REAR; as, to rear a Building ; 
N or erect; alſo to ſet up an 
end. 
* REASON, or Reſon Pieces, in 
Carpentry, the ſame as Raiſing Pie- 


ces. 4 
Mm 2 * Rea on, 


R E 


Reaſon, in Geom. the mutual 
= of two. Magnitudes of 

me kind to each other, in re- 
pect to their P. 

1 RECEVOI Reſervoirs. 
+9 RECIPROCAL, mutyal, inter- 
chang cable. 
1 ae 
ſuch as have the Antecedents and 
Conſequents of the Ratio in both 
Figures, as 12, 4, 9, 3. 

+ Reciprocal Proportion, in Arithm. 


is when of 4 Numbers the 4th is 


- - leſs than the 2d, as much as the 3d 
is greater than the 1ſt, & e contra. 
* RECLINING, leaning back- 
wards. 

* RECTA DIRECTRIX, in Co- 
nick Sections, a Line made by the 
mutual Inter ſection of the Vertical 
Plane with that of the Baſe. 

+ RECTANGLE, in Arithm. the 
Product ariſing from the Multiplica- 

tion of two Lines by each other. 


* Refangle, in Geom. a Figure 


otherwiſe called a Long Square; it 
has 4 right Sides, and its two Op- 
poſites equal. A Rectangle in Geom. 
is made by one Line falling perpen- 
dicular _=_ n another. 

* SIMILAR Rectangles, thoſe that 
have their Sides about the equal An- 
gles rade 

ECTANGLED Triangle, a Tri- 
te that has one Right-angle. 

4 RECTANGULAR, when one 
or more of the Angles of a Figure 


ar 

„ RECTIFICATION of Curves, 
in Mathematicks, the aſſigning or 
finding a ſtrait Line equal to a curv'd 
one. 

+ RECTILINEAL, 3. e. Right- 
lin'd ; as Rectilineal Angle, one con- 
fi tingof right Lines, 

ED, one of the ſimple or pri- 
mary Colours of natural Bodies, or 
rather of the Rays of Light. 

RED DLE, or Radale, red Chalk, 
2 Foſſil uſed by * in making 
Craons, Cc. 


ocal Figures, in Geom. 


4 ” 4 ls 
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RED LEAD. See Lead. 

REDSEAR. See Iron; Ne 2. 

+ REDUCT, in Carpentry, a lit- 
tle Place taken out of a Ia 
Uniformity Sake; alſo for . 
ney, as 2 Cabinets, Alcoves, Go. 


+ ria, a Rule in A- 
rithmetick, teaching to reduce Mo- 
ney, Weights, Meaſure, c. into the 
ſame Value in other Dennaziontives 
It has two Parts, viz.” 

*  Redittion Aſcending, that which 
teaches to reduce a lower Denomi- 
nation into a higher z as Farthings 
into Pence, Ounces into Pounds, gc. 
And, 

* Redudtion Deſcending, which 
teaches to reduce a higher Denomi- 
nation into a lower. 

* Reduction of Equations, in Al- 
gebra, the reducing them into a pro- 
per Order or Diſpoſition. 

* Redudtion of a Figure, - Deſign, or 
Draught, is the making a Copy 
thereof either larger or ſmaller than 
the Original. 

__ * REDUNDANT, aſia 
abounding. So Redundant — 
is a Curve of the higher kind, ex- 
ceeding the Conick Section of that 
Name in the Number of its hyperbo- 
lical Legs, being a wig eros. 
with fix hyperbolical Le 

t REFLEX, in a Faure, thoſe 
Places which are ſuppos d to be illu- 
min d by a Light reflected from ſome 
other Body in the Piece. 

* REFLEXION 45 the . 
Light, in Opticks, a Motion of the 
Rays, whereby, after a very near 
Approach to the ſolid Parts af Bo- 
dies, they cannot penetrate the ſame, 
but are oblig'd to recede therefrom. 

* Reflexion, in Mechanicks, 'the 

eſhve Motion of a Moveable, oc- 
caſioned by the Reſiſtance of a Bo- 
dy, which hinder'd its purſuing its 
former Direction. 

* REFLEXIVE, or Reflecting Db 
ale, ſuch as are made by — 


„ oo _ cc e m&s- 


- _« Ra. <5 has# 
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Di- 
iece 
of 


and the P 


* 


5 
of Loo Plate, ſo plac'd as 
to reflect the Rays of the Sun on the 
Top cf a Ceiling, Cc. where the 
Dial is drawn. © 
- * REFRACTED, broken, or turn- 
ed back again, as a refracted Beam 
of Light. 
* Refradted Angle, in Opticks, that 
contained between the refracted Ray 

dicular. 

+ REFRACTION, in Dioptricks, 
the Variation of a Ray of Light from 
that right Line in which its Motion 
would have continued, but for the 
Thickneſs of the Medium through 
which it a 

+ Refraction to the Perpendicular, 
is when a Ray falling inclined trom 
a thinner ium, upon a thicker, 
in breaking, comes nearer the Per- 

tcular.* As 
i + Refrattion from the Perpendicular, 
is the contrary. 

' + Refraftion, in Mechanicks, the 
Deviation of the moving Body from 
its different Courſe, by reaſon of the 
different Denſity of the Medium it 
moves in. | 

- ® REFRANGIBLE, that which 
is capable of being retracted, or turn- 
ed * its Way. 5 pol 

' + Refrangibility, a Diſpoſition to 
be refractect. 


* REGION, with phers, 
a large Extent of Land inhabited by 
many People of the ſame Nation. 

REGULA, in Architecture, ſee 
Orlo. 92 8 1 1Þ 

* REGLET, Riglet, q. d. Regu- 
late, in Architecture, a little, flat, 
narrow Moulding, uſed chiefly in 
Compartiments and Pannels, to ſe- 
parate the Parrs or Members from 
one another, and to form Knots, 
Frets, and other Ornaments. . -- 

+ REGULAR Body, in Mathemat. 
a Solid whoſe Surface is compoſed 
of equal and fimilar Figures. There 
are 5 of theſe; wiz. 1. A Tetrahe- 
dron. 2. The Hexahedron. 3. The 
Octahedron. 4. The Dodecahedron. 


RE 
5. The Icofihedron: Which ſee!” ' 

* Regular Curves, are ſuch as the 
Perimeters of the Conick Sections, 
which are always curved after the 
ſame geometrical Manner. 

+ Regular Figures, in Geom. ſuch 
as have their Sides and Angles all 
equal one to another. | 

* REJOINTING, with Archi- 
tects, the filling up of Joints of the 
Stones in old Buildings, when worn 
hollow by Time and Weather. 

* RELATION, in Geom. the 
ſame as Ratio. 

+ RELIEF. See 

+ RELIEVO, Fal. in Architect. 
the Projecture of any Ornament; 
the Rule for which is, that it ſhould 
always be proportion d to the Mag- 
nitude of the Building, and the Di- 
ſtance tis to be view'd at. . 

+ Relieve, in Painting, is the ſeem- 
ing Protuberance, at which Figures 
appear to the Eye to ſtand from the 
Ground-work. 

+ Relievo, in Sculpture, imboſſed 
Work; the ſtanding out of any Fi- 
gures above the Plane whereon they 
are formed. Itis diſtinguiſhed into 

+1. Alto-Relievo, High Relief, i. e. 
when the Figure projects as much 
as the Life. 

+ 2. Baſſo-Relievo, Low Relief, i. e. 
when the Work is raiſed but a little 
from its Ground, as in Medals. 

+ 3. Demi-Relievo, Half Relief, 
when one Half of the Figure riſes 
from the Plane. See Sculprure. Alſo 
ſee the ſame Word, (No VI.) for en- 
graving in Relievo or Concave. 

RENDERING. See Pargetting, 
No 2. 

* REPERCUSSION, a driving or 
ſtrik ing back. | 
- * REPOSE, in Painting, the Place 
where the Maſſes or great Lights 
and Shadows are reſembled. 

' REPOSITORY, a Store-houſe or 
Place to keep Things in; more pe- 
culiarly by Architects 'tis uſed to 
ſignify ſuch Places as are built — 


RE 

the laying up of Rarities, either in 
Painting, or other Arts. 
. *) RESEARCHING, in Sculpture, 
the repairing of a caſt Figure. 
+ RESERVATORY. See 

+ RESERVOIRS, large Baſons or 
Receptacles for Water, which ſerve 
both for Ornament and Uſe to a fine 
Seat, and are made in divers Forms, 
ſome round, ſome —— , or _ 

uare, octangular, c. but mo 
_ —— When ſmall, 
they are generally called Baſons, when 
they exceed in Size, they are called 
Pieces of Water, Canals, Mirrors, 
Fiſhponds, Pools, c. 

In making theſe, the Judgment 
of the Deſigner will appear by his 
avoiding Extremes in the Dimen- 


ſtions of them; that is, that a Water- 


work may not take up the beſt Part 
of a ſmall 8 
too little a Baſon in a large Spot. 

If a ſmall Reſervoir, which is uſu- 
ally called a Baſon, is intended, ſome 
preſcribe the Size of it to be propor- 
tion'd to the Fer I Eau, that ſo the 
Water thrown up in the Air, may 
not be blown beyond the Edge of 
the Baſon, and wet the Walk. O- 
thers aver, that no preciſe Propor- 
tion can be fixed between the Size 
of Baſons, and their Spouts ; becauſe 
that depends upon the Fall and Force 
of their Water, or upon the Place 
where the Fountain is ſituated. 

The th of a ſmall Reſervoir, 
or Baſon, is uſually from 18 to 20 
Inches, or 24 at moſt ; this being 
ſufficiently deep to ſecure the Bot- 
tam from Froſt, and to dip Watering- 


8. 

"Ins if they are to be larger, or 
to keep Fiſh in, then they ought to 
be 4 or 5 Feet deep; which will be 
ſufficiently deep for Fiſh to breed 
in, and to bear a Boat; and to make 
them deeper, would not only be 
needleſs, but would alſo endanger 
the drowning of ſuch as might ac- 
cidentally ſlip in. 


of Ground, or make 


N 
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Great Care ought to be taken in 
making them at firſt;/ for by the 
Weight and Preſſure of the Water, 
and the extreme Penetrability of that 
Element, it will ſoon enlarge, and 
force its Way out of the leaſt Cran- 
ny, and it will be very difficult and 
expenſive to repair it afterwards. 

Baſons are made either with Clay, 
Cement, or Lead; but moſt uſually 
with the former; In making ſuch, 
at the marking out the Dimenſions, 
the Diameter ought to be 4 Feet 
bigger on each Side; = the Baſon 
or Re ir Will not the wider, 
for it will be taken up with the 
Walls on each Side; and the Clay- 
work, which is to fill the Space be- 
tween, mult alſo bedug 2 Feet d 
er, than the Depth of the Water is 
deſign'd to be, becauſe it is to be laid 
over 18 Inches thick with Clay, and 
6 with Gravel and Paving. * 
The Clay ought e 
with the Hands and Water, and 
when ſpread, ſhould be trodden in 
with the naked Feet, that the Water 
may not dilute thro' it, nor tbe 


Roots of any neighbouring Trees 


may not penetrate into out- 
ward Wall; which may be | made 
of Shards, Rubble, or Flints, with 
Mortar made of the natural Earth; 
and is called the Ground-wall, be- 
cauſe only made to reſiſt the Preſ- 
ſure of the Ground about it. The 
inward Wall ought to be made with 

Rubble-ſtones, that will not 
icale and come off in Flaſhes in the 
Water; or elle of Flints or Stones 
from the Hills, which will make 
durable Work; *but will not look ſo 
neat as the painted Rubble ; and there 
ought to be laid here and there 
Stones, the Thickneſs of the Wall, 
in order to make Bond, as one 


may ſay, and of Conſequence, to 

— — Work more ſubſtantial. 
The Method of making Baſons of 
Cement is as follows: After you ve 
mark'd out the Dimenſions -of the 
Baſon, 
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1 
Baſon, as beſore, if you inlarge it 21 
Inches, it will be h; and the 


fame h deeper at the Bottom 
will 1 Then you muſt 
begin to back up, and raiſe againſt 
the Ground : Cut perpendicularly a 
Wall of Maſonry a Foot thick, which 
muſt go to the Bottom, and ſhould 
be built with Shards and Rubble- 
-_ laid in Mortar of Lime and 

When the Wall is finiſh'd round 
the Circumference, then the Bottom 
is to be wrought a Foot thick with 
the fame Materials; and then the ſo- 
lid Work or Lining of Cement is to 
be backed up- againſt the Walls nine 
Inches thick, including the Plaſter- 
ing and inward Surface. 

This Solid ought to be made of 
ſmall Flints, laid in Beds of Mortar 
made of Lime and Cement; and 
when *tis 8 Inches thick, it ought 
to be d over the whole Sur- 
face of the Bottom with Cement 
well ſifted before, it be temper'd 
with Lime ; and with this, it ſhould 
be wrought over ſmooth with the 
Trowel. The Proportion of this 
Cement ſhould be 2 Thirds of pow- 
der'd Tile to one of Lime, and this 
has the Property to harden ſo under 
Water, that it will be as hard as 
Stone or Marble, and the Body will 
be ſo ſolid, as hardly ever to decay. 

After the whole is finiſh'd, the 
Plaſtering ſhould be for four or 
five Days ſucceſſively anointed over 
with Oil or Bullock's Blood, to pre- 
vent it from cracking or flawing ; 
after which, the Water ſhould 
admitted as ſoon as may be. 

Baſons, or ſmaller Reſervoirs, made 
of Lead, are to be thus wrought. 
The Out- lines ought to be inlarg d a 
Foot of a 22 half a 
Foot deeper than the Baſon is to be. 


The Wall muſt be made a Foot 


thick, that it may be able to bear up 
againſt the lying againſt it; 


not to be made too ſmall; let 


RE 


but the Bottom will not require tc 


be above half a Foot thick. 

Theſe Walls muſt be built wien 
Rubble laid in Mortar all of Plaſter, 
becauſe the Lime will cat the Lead x 
and then the Lead muſt be laid on 
the Walls and Bottom, and be ſeam'd 
with Solder. But Baſons of Lead” 
2 not much ado. by _ of 
the Expence, and the of the 
Se OY 
1 -6 0 ought 82 taken to 

eep the u Superſicies 
> a Reſerve 0X Baſon upon a Level, 
that the Water may cover equally all 
the Walls. x 7 

As for the waſt Pipes, whether at 
the Bottom or Superficies, they ought. 


Great 


ſhould be choak'd, notwithſtanding 
the Cauls that are drawn before 
them. 

When this waſte Water is only to 
be loſt in Sinks and common Sewers, 
it is carry'd away in Drains or Earth 
en Piper: but when ir ſerves to 
play the Baſons that lie below it, it 
mult paſs thro' Leaden Pipes. 

As for the Fer d Eau, we ſhall 
add to what we have already ob- 
ſerv'd under that Head, that Mavi- 
otte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroſtaticks, 
ſays, that a Jer 4 Eau will never 
rite ſo high as its Reſervatory; but 
always falls ſhort- of it by a Space, 
vhich is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of 
that Height; and this he proves by 
ſeveral Experiments: That tho* Fers 
ought to riſe to the Height of the 
Reſervatories; yet the Friction of 
the Sides of the Adjutages, and the 
Reſiſtance of the Air, are the Cauſes 
that in Fers that have very high Re- 
ſervatories, the Height of the Fery 
does not come up to that of the Re- 
ſervatory by a great deal. 

He adds, that if a greater- branches 
out in many ſmaller ones, or is di- 
ſtributed thro? ſeveral Jets, the Square 
of the Diameter of the ara 


', 


R E | 
muſt be ion'd to the Sum of 
all the Expence of its Branches; 
that if the Reſervatory be 52 Feet 
high, and the Adjutage half an Inch 
in Diameter, the Diameter of t 
Pipe ought to be 3 Inches. 4 
He fays, that the Beauty of Fer: 
of Water conſiſts in _ Unifor mi- 
and Tranſparency at the going out 
o the Adju and ſpreading but 
very little, and that to the higheſt 
Part of the Fer. 5 
That Cylindrical Adjutages are the 
worſt Sort, as retarding much the 


Height of the Jets, that the Conick tal 


retard it leſs; but the beſt Way is 
to bore the Horizontal Plane, ,which 
ſhuts the Extremity of the Pipe or 
Conduit, with a ſmooth and poliſh'd 
Hole, taking Care that the Plate be 
perfectly plain, poliſh'd, and uni- 
form 


* RESIDUAL Root, in Algebra, 
one compoſed of two Parts or Mem- 
bers only connected together with 
the Sign [—]. ; SY 

* RESOLVEND, in Arithm. a 
Term in the Extraction of the ſquare 
and cube Roots, c. ſignifying the 
Number ariling from increaſing the 
Remainder after Subtraction. 

+ RESOLUTION, with Mathe- 
mat. an orderly Enumeration, of the 
ſeveral Things to be done to obtain 
what is requir'd by a Problem.” The 
fame that 1s called Analyſis, or Ana- 
lytical Method. 

RESSAUT, in Archite&. the 
E which a Secle, Entablature, 
Cornice, or other Body, has, that 
— riſes, or ſinks, or ſtands out of 
* RESTITUTED Medals, with 
Antiquaries, ſuch as were ſtruck by 
the Emperors to revive the Memory 
of their Predeceſſors. 

* RETICULATION, . See Ner- 
Maſonry. 
* RETREAT, in Maſonry, a lit- 
| tle Receſs or Diminution of the 
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ö 
Thickneſ of a Wall, ec, in Propdr? 
tion as it is raiſed. 7150 | 
.* RETROGRADE Order, in Nu- 
meration, is the reckoning back- 
wards; as F. 4, 3. 2, 1. 


* RETROGRESSION of Curves, 
the ſame with Dey: Ion. 
RETURN, with Builders, is 3 


Side or Part that falls away from the 
Foxelide of any ſtrait Work. We 
* REVERBERATORY, a — 


Furnace for the calcining of M 


by a Reverberatory Flame, i. e. 4 
Flame that is beat back on the Me- 


„ REYERSION of Series, in Alge- 
bra, a Merhod of finding, 4 natural 
Number from its Logarithm given, 
or the Sine from its Ark, or the Or- 
dinate of an Ellipſis from an Area 

iven to be cut off from any Point 
in the Axis. 1 

REUL, See Parapet. . 

* REVOLUTION, in Geom. the 
Motion of any Figure round a fixed 
Line, as an Axis, 


* RHABDOLOGY, Gr. the Art 


of numbering by Napier's Bones. 
+ RHOMBOIDES, Gr. a four-fided 


Figure, whoſe oppoſite Angles and 


oppoſite Sides are equal; but is nei- 
ther equilateral nor equia 0 
+ ** a four- ſided F 
whoſe Sides are equal and » 
but the Angles unequal. _ 
* RHOPOGRAPHERS, Gr. Paint - 


ers, who confined them ſelves to low 


Subjects. 

* RHUMB, Gr. a vertical Circle 
of any given Place, or the Interſec- 
tion of Part of ſuch a Circle with 
the Horizon. | 

* RHYPAROGRAPHER, Gr. a 
Writer or Painter of filthy or baſe 
Things. | * 

RIBBING- nails. See Nails, No 


14. 
RIDES, Hinges for Doors, &«. 
They are commonly ſold for 4 d. per 

Pound. See Iron, N* 4. 
7 0 _S 
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RIDGE, the hang of the Raf- 
ters on the Top of the Houſe, is 
call'd the Ridge. 

Ridge-Tyles. See Tyles, No 4. 

RIGATE-flones. Fire- lane. 


* RIFFLOIRS, Fr. a Sort of File 
uſed by Sculptors (with the Burin, 
the round and flat Graver, a little 
Chizel and Bodkin) in the Action 
which they call Repairing of Fi- 


es. 
* +Right Angle, in Geom. is when 
one of its Legs ſtands exactly upright 
upon the other. 

+ Right-angled Figures, thoſe 
whole Sides ſtand perpendicular to 
one another, ID 

+ Right-angled Triangle, that which 
has one right Angle. 

* Right-Line, one lying equally be- 
tween its Point, without bending 
any way. 

*RIPE, a Tool uſed in Sculpture. 

*RIVE, to cleave aſunder. 

* RIVET, a little kind of lron 
Peg, headed like a Clout Nail, and 
ſometimes quite flat, and made of 
tough Metal, to faſten Hinges on 
Tables and other Things that require 
Strength, which by a Joiner's flat- 
edg'd Hammer is ſo clenach'd upon 
the Hinge, that another Head in a 
manner 1s thereby made on that 
Side, | 

* ROCAILLE Pieces. See Paint- 
ing, No XII. 

* - Rocaille, an Ingredient uſed in 
Painting in Enamel. See Painting, 
No IX. 

+ ROD, a Land Meaſure contain- 
ing by Statute 16 Feer and a half. 

+ ROLLERS, with Carpenters, 
Maſons, &c. are plain Cylinders of 
Wood, uſed for removing of Stones, 
Beams, Cc. puſh'd forward by Le- 
vers apply'd behind. 

+ Endleſs Rollers, uſed in moving 
Blocks of Marble; they are twice 
the Length of the common ones, 
and bound at the Ends with Iron 
Hoops, to prevent their ſplitting, by 
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reaſon of the Mortiſes which g0 
2 thro', and in which long Iron . 
vers are put for moving the grea 
Weight which is laid upon them. 

T ROLLING, in Mechan. a Mo- 
tion whereby a Movcable revolves 
about its own Axis. | 

* ROMAN Beam, a Sort of Stil- 
liards, otherwiſe called a Stelleer. 

+ Roman Order. The ſame with 
the Compoſite. | 

RONDEL. See Capital, Ne 2. 
R000, a Quantity of Land e- 
qual to the 4th Part of an Acre, 
containing 40 =—_— Perches. 

ROOF; the Covering of a Houſe, 
In Carpentry, the Word is reſtrain d 
to the Timber-work of the Cover- 
ing. The firſt Men, according to 
Vitruvias, built their - Houſes with 
flat Roofs; and the Trallan, and 
other warm Countries, where they 
have little Snow, ſtill frequently do the 
ſame: But in colder Climates, they are 
oblig'd to raiſe their Roofs to a 
Pitch, and the higher ſtill, as they 
are colder and more accuſtom'd ro 
Snow, which otherwiſe would lie 
on them a long time with a great 
Weight. There are various Sorts of 
Roots, and various Ways of framing 
them; and as they are not only a 
Covering, bur a Tie to the whole 
Building, a good Roof is the moſt 
important and difficult Part of Car- 

try. | 

The principal Timbers uſed in a 
Roof, are, 1. Beams. 2. Principal 
Rafters. 3. Cellar-Beams. 4. King- 
Poſts. 5. DTS 6. TG, 

q s. 8. Purlins. 9. Small 
Rafeers © There are alſo . | 
Braces, Quarters, Interduces, Fur- 
rings, &c. moſt of which are de- 
{cribed in their proper Places. 

The Pitch of Roofs, and indeed the 
Conſtruction of Roofs in general, va- 
rying, ag we have faid, according to 
the Em and ſtill more accord- 
ing to the Opinion of Workmen, 
we {hall not waſte our Time and 

! Nn our 
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our Reader's on this Head; but re- 
fer ſuch as have Occaſion or Curio- 
ſity to be farther inform d, to larger 
Works for this Purpoſe, where this 
Subject is expatiated upon with more 
Advantage hon we have Room for 
here; And indeed tis theleſs neceſſar 

to be done, as it is to be met wit 

in every Book of Building and Ar- 
chitecture. We ſhall only add, that 
we may not be wanting in what 
may be expected from any Part of 
our Deſign, that Workmen in gene- 
ral with us, commonly divide the 

Breadth of the Roof into 4 equal 
Parts, and take 3 for the Roof, whe- 
ther it be Bevel or _— Palladio 
indeed ſays the Breadth muſt be di- 
vided into 9 Parts, two of which 
muſt be the Pitch; but it is to be 
remember'd, that he has a View only 
to Italy and Southern Climates, 
where little Snow falls, as we have 
faid. See Hips. 

For the Price of Roofing in ordi- 
nary Buildings it is worth 7 or 85. 
per Square; but in great Buildings, 
- or 115. per Square. See Framing, 

4 | 

FW is commonly meaſur'd by 
the Square, as Flooring. See Flooy- 
ing, No 5. For what may be fur- 
ther neceſſary to our Deſign under 
the Word Roof; ſee alſo the Articles, 
Building, Hips, Houſe, Tyling, &c. 

* ROOT, in Mathemat. a Num- 
ber or Quantity conſider'd in order 
to be multiply'd once, or oftner by 
itſelf, therety to make Products 
called Powers. 

Square Root, in Arithm. a Num- 
ber, which being multiply'd by itſelf, 
produces a Power call'd a Square ; 
{o 4 is the Square Root of 16. 

* Cube Root, a Number which 


multiply'd twice by itſelf, produces 


2 Power call'd a Cube; ſo 4 is the 
Cube Root of 64. : 

Rot of an Equation, in Algebra, 
the Value of an unknown Quantity 
in an Equation. 
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- ROSE. Roſe is an Ornament cut 
in the Spaces which are between 
the Modillions under the Plat-fonds 
of Cornices, and in the Middle of 
each Face of the Abacus, in the Co- 
rinthian and Compoſite Capitals. 

[* It was a Cuſtom among the 
Ancients, to place a Roſe on the Ceil- 
ings of Rooms where they met for 
Mirth and Divertiſement; to inti> 
mate, that all Reſtraint might be laid 
aſide; and that no one's Words 
ſhou'd ever be repeated elſewhere; 
for the Roſe was eſteem'd ſacred to 
the God of Silence. Hence the Phraſe, 
Sub Roſa, Under the Roſe. We all 
know People who ought to meet 
under the Influence of this Symbol, 
which wou'd prevent much Uneaſi- 
neſs that is often fomented by a par- 
tial or invidious Relation of what 
is imprudently or inconſiderately ſaid 
over the Cups, on Preſumption of 
the inviolable Regard due.to private 
or pleaſant Converſation. | 

Roſe-nails, See Nails, No 15. 

* ROSIN, of Reſma, Lat. an in- 
= oily Juice that runs out of 
ome Trees. 

* ROST RA, a Part of the Roman 
Forum, wherein Orations were deli- 
yer'd; hence the Roſtrum, was the 
Stage or Pulpit, from which the O- 
rator harangued the People; and 


hence the Pulpits are often denomi- 


nated. 

* ROSTRAL Columa. See Co- 
lumn 49. 

+ ROTATION, in Geom. the 
Circumvolution of a Surface round 
an immoveable Line. The fame in 
Mechanicks, as rolling or turning 
round, l 
ROTHER-NAILS, See Nails, No 
16. 1 
* ROUE, the Iron Pin to which 
a Clinch-nail is faſten'd. | 

ROUGH-ſione. Sec Rag-ſtone. 
. ROUGH-caſting, See Plaſtering, 

b . 

3. | 


ROUGH. 
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ROUGH: mariah; in many Places 
of Kent, where they rough-caſt their 
Houſes, they make their Mortar, 
(which they call Rowgh-mortar) of a 
Sort of Sand, which when tis mixt 
with the Lime, makes it look as 
red as Blood ; * to theſe they put 
Powder of Cinders, which changes 
it to a kind of blueiſh Colour. Sce 
Mortar, No 11. + Fs 
* ROUNDEL, a, Sort of round 
Chizel uſed in Sculprure. 
* ROUNDHEADS. See Nails, No 17. 
* ROUNDS, among Maſons, the 
broken Pieces of Statues. | 
+ RUDENTURES, or Cadling, 
in Architecture, the Figure of a 
Rope or Staff, ſometimes plain and 
ſometimes carved, wherewith the 
Flutings of Columns are frequently 
filled up. They were originally de- 
ſigned to ſtrengthen the Sides of the 
Flutings, and render them leſs liable 
to be broken ; but are now moſtly 
uſed for Ornament to inrich the Flu- 
tings. | | 
+ RUDERATION, a kind of Pa- 
ving with Pebbles or little Stones, 
with Mortar compounded of Lime 
and Sand, after the Ground is well 
beaten to prevent its cracking. The 
Proportion of Sand, if dug out of 
old Walls or Pavements, may be to 
the Lime as 5 to 23 but if new 


2 


Sand, as 3 to 1. Vitruvius deems it 


the coarſeſt, and moſt cobbling kind 
of Pavement that is uſed. 

* RUDIMENTS, Lat. the firſt 
Principles of any Art or Science. 

+ RULE, an Inſtrument of divers 
Kinds uſed by different Workmen, 
in meaſuring their Work, and for 
other Purpoſes ; as, 


+ 1. The Carpenter's Rule, 24 In- 
ches long, and one and a half broad, 
each Inch being ſubdivided into 8 


Parts; Gunters Line of Numbers is 
generally of the ſame Side: On the 
other are the Lines of Timber and 
Board Meaſure, the firſt beginning at 
82, and continued to 36 near the 
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* 8 
other End; the latter number d from 
4 36, 4 Inches from the other 


© '+ 2. The Maſon's Rule, is 12 or 
I pea long, and is apply'd under 
the Level for regulating the Courſes, 
and making the Piedroits equal. 

* 3. Scamozzi's Rule. See Sta- 
mozzi. WL | 
+ 4. The Stone-cutters Rule is much 
different from the "Maſon's, being 
ordinarily 4 Feet long, and diy 
into Feet and Inches. 

f 5.C g. bel, 
ry uſeful for meaſuring Artificers 
8 ſee his Treatiſe on that Sub- 
Jeet. | 

+ Rule of Three, or of Proportion, 
or the Golden Rule, Ls . © 
called becauſe by means of three 
Numbers given, it finds out a fourth, 
which hath the ſame Proportion to 
one of thoſe, as they have to each 
other, | 
Ws RUSSET, a dark brown Co: 

r. | 

RUSTICK, in Architecture, a 


manner of Building, rather in Imi- 
tation of Nature, than according to 
the Rules of Art, The Columns 


are encompaſſed with frequent Cin- 
wo No 3. 
k-Peers, See Peers, No 3. 
Ruſtick- Duoins, See Quoins. 
+ Ruſtick Work, is that where the 
Stone, inſtead of being ſmooth, is 
hatched or picked with the Point 


of a Hammer. 8 


8 
I Letter 8, among the An- 


cients, was à numerical Let- 
ter denoting 7. 

* 8, from the French, une eff, 
an Iron Bar, the Head of which is 
made like the Letter S, and ſerves 

Nu 2 do 
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to faſten defective Walls to the main 


Timbers of a Houſe, Ge. for its 

better Support. 8 

* SABLIERE, in Carpentry, a 

Piece of Timber as long as a Beam, 

but not ſo thick. EN 
* SACRISTY, the Veſtry in a 


| Church. 


„ SAFFITA." See Soffta. | 
* SAFRE, an Ingredient uſed in 
Fainting in Enamel. See Painting, 
o IX. N | 
* SAG, a Door is faid to fag, 


" when it ſinks from its due Poſition 


on its Hinges, and drags on the 
Ground. | 

 SAGITTA, in Tralian, Saetta (an 
Arrow) ſignifies what we call the 
Key-piece of an Arch. 

_ * SALLOWS. We mention theſe 


in this Place, becauſe of the great 


Improvement the Planting of them 
are capable of being made to Eſtates; 
for being cut every Year, a Planta- 
tion of them, if the Soil- be proper 


for them, will produce a great Crop, 


ſo that the yearly Produce of one 
Acre, Mr. Millar ſays, has been often 
fold for 151. but 10 l. is a common 

Ice, which is much more profita- 

e than Corn-Land ; fo that, as he 
obſerves, it is great Pity theſe Plants 
are not more cultivated ; eſpecially 
on moiſt boggy Soils, upon which 
few other Things will thrive. They 
are planted from Cuttings made from 
ſtrong Shoots of the tormer Year, 
about three Feet long, thruſt down 
two Feet, and left one above Ground. 


The Soil ſhould be dug or plough'd 


before Planting, the Time of which 
is in February. See further in that 
Author's Deny, under Salix. 

* SALLY, in Architecture, the 
French Word for any Projecture. 

SALON, or Saloon, is a kind of 
Hall, in the Middle of a Houſe, or 
at the Head of a Gallery, or a large 
Apartment, which ought to have a 
Symmetry on all its Sides ; and as 
its Height ulually takes in two Sto- 
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ries with two Rows of Windows, 


N of 1 ag 
to be arch'd ; as is me 
of the Palaces in ax. 
* SAMBUCUS. See Elder-tree. 
SAMEL, or Sandel Bricks. St 

Bricks, Ne III. $. 14. | 
SAND, as Dr. Boerhaave defines 
it, is Earth properly ſo called, which 
is a foſſil Body, neither diſſoluble b 
Fire, Water, nor Air, inſipid and un- 
tranſparent; more fuſible than Stone; 
ſtill friable, and containing uſually 4 
Snare of Fatneſs, | . 
Dr. Lifter divides the Engliſh Sand 
into two Claſſes, Sharp and Rag. 
fand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent 
Pebbles, naturally found on 

tains, and not calcinable. T. eſe 1 
further divides into fine and coarſe, 
and ſubdivides each according to the 
Colour, white, grey, reddiſh, brown, 


c. UE 

The Uſes of Sand for Vegetation, 
may be ſeen in Mr. Miller's Gardeners 
Dictionary, Fol. under Earth and 
Sand. | Fan 9 

Its Uſe in Architecture is for mak- 
ing of Mortar. For this End there 
are three Sorts of Sand ; a | 

1. Kinds of Sand.) Pit-ſand, River- 
ſand, and Sea-fand : Pit-ſand is iofes. 
rior to River-ſand, becauſe not pur- 
ged ; but of all Pit-fand, that which 
is whiteſt, is by long Experience 
found to be the worſt, Ot all Ris 
ver- ſand, that which is found in the 
Falls of Water is the beſt, hecauſe it 
is moſt purged. The Sca-land is 
the worſt ot all. | 

The Pit- ſand, becauſe it is fat and 
tough, is us'd in Walls and Vaults. 
The River-ſand is very good for 
rough-caſting ot Walls. „. 

All Sand is good in its kind, it, 
being ſqueez d and handled, it crac - 
kles; and if being put upon a White 
Cloth, it nekther ide nor makes it 
foul. 

That Sand is bad, which mingled 
with Water, makes it dirty and 

| muddy, 
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muddy, and which has been a 

time K the Air; becauſe it Lz 
tain much Earth and rotten Hu- 
mour: And therefore ſome Maſons 
will waſh their Sand before they uſe 


Ic. 2 ** o 

2+ Price.) Sand, at London, is com- 
monly ſold for 3 8. per Load, at 36 
Buſhels to the Load, In ſome Parts 
of Suſſex tis ſold. for 1 8. 6d. per 
Load, at 12 Buſhels to the Load. 
In other Parts of Suſſex at 25. 
6 d. per Load, at 18 Buſhels to the 
101 But Prices muſt neceſſacily 
differ according to Goodneſs, Di- 
ſtance, ec. . 

SASH- Frames. See Painting No 


nn 

be. See Painting, No 12. 

+ SAW. a well-known Inſtrument 
uſed by ſeveral Mechanicks, for cut- 
ting of Wood, &. There are ſe- 
yeral Sorts of 7 n * 

+ The Compaſs:ſaw, a very im 
one, uſed to cut a Round, or Com- 
paſs Kerf. 

t THe Hand-ſaw ; of which there 
are the ſhort Hand-ſaw, the Bow, 
or Frame-ſfaw, Sc. Allo a Saw fo 
call'd, uſed in Sculpture. 

+ The Pir-ſaw, with two Handles, 
uſed by. Sawyers. 

+ The. Trnondſaw, or Tenant, uſed 
for fine Stuff, with a Back to it; fo 
call'd from being uſed to make Te- 
nons for Mortiles. 

+ The Whip-ſaw, uſed for cutting 
larger Pieces of Stuff than the Hand- 
fw will eaſily cut. The Uſe and 
Conſtruction of theſe Saws are ſo 
well known to all whom it con- 
cerus, that it were miſpending Time 
to ſay more about them. 

* Saws are alſo uſed by Lapidaries, 
made like a little Whirligig. 

SAWING. 1.Sawyers do moſt com- 
monly work by the Hundred, that 
is, by the hundred ſuperficial Feet, 
(how meaſur'd, ſee Ne 12.) for 
which they have various Prices, not 
only in . — Places, but alſo for 
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SA 
different, kinds of Timber; as may 
f the 1 5 i Number 

2. Of /awing Oak. w 
of Oak is in 1 8 
in 2 38. in others 3 8. 6 d. the 


red. | 

3. Of /awing-Elm.) The ſawing 
of 8.4 in — * 35: the 
Hundred, commonly about the Price 
of Oak. acl at 

4. Of ſawing Aſh and Beech.) The 
ſawing of Aſh and Beech is generally 
worth 6d. in the Hundred more 
than Oak or Elm: ln fome Places 
tis 3s. in others 3s. 6d. in others 
4 3. per 2 2 

5. Sawin t J. Sawyers 
do . work — the Load, 
vix. So much for cutting out a 
Load, (or 5o Foot) of Timber ; the 
Price various, according as what the 
Timber is cut to. But the common 
Price is for Ship-planks of two Inches 
thick, 10s. the Load. And for Build- 
ing Timber of different Sizes from 
Gs. to 8 8. per Load. 

An experienc'd Sawyer tells me, 
ſays Mr. Neve, that ſawing by the 
Load is commonly thus agreed for, 
viz. They have all their Sizes ſet 
down which they are to cut ; and 
they will cut none. ſmaller, neither 
will they ſlab any, unleſs they are 
paid for it by Meaſure, over and 
above what they are to have by the 
Load. They never cut any thing 
leſs than Rafters, which are about 
four and five Inches, and which is 

enerally the ſmalleſt Timber in a 
rame, except Quarters and Win- 
dow- ſtuff, which they y cue {| 
by the Hundred. If the Car 
will have any Pieces clear'd by ſlab- 
bing, after they have cut them off 
to their Size, they will alſo be paid 
by Meaſure for 3 12 

They generally pri thei 
Sizes A the — Edges, and 
what is left in the Middle they lay 
by till they can tic it to ſome other 
Size, when it is wanted. _ 


1 
This Sawyer tells us, That the 
Carpenter has a great deal of hew- 
| of outſide Pieces, when tis 
ſaw'd by the Load: He alſo fays, 
that fawing by the Load is com- 
monly good Work for the Sawyer. 
The Truth is (as he confeſſes) it 
waſteth a t deal of Timber, it 
being hew'd away to Chucks. 
The loweſt Rate that any (about 
us in Suſſex) is cut for by the Load 
v 6 5. N it * on ver 
Scantlings, or elſe they wi 
— 78s. which indeed is . 
mon Price for ſawing a good large 
ſizʒ d Timber-frame. But if the Tim- 
der- frame be ſmall and light, as 
ey commonly build at Tundridge- 
Wells, they will have 7 s. 6 d. or 
8s. per Load. | 
6. Of . Ship-planks.) An ex- 
jene d Sawyer tells me, that they 
Jometimes cut Ship-planks by the 
Load for ros. per Load: But then 
the Size of their Planks are (if I re- 


member right) two Inches in Thick- 


nes. 

Sometimes, he ſays, they ſaw them 
by the Hundred, and then they have 
35. per Hundred, and 29, for pet- 
ting of every Log. But if there be 
nothing allow'd for petting the Lops, 
then they reckon ſo many Carves, 
or Carfs, as there are Pieces, which 
is one Carf more than there really 
is. 
He alſo fays, that they commonly 

cut Planks from 1 4 Inch, to three 
Inches thick ; but they are never 
paid for breaking Work, till it comes 
to a two Foot Cart. | 
2 awing Compaſa- work.] For 
hog bf | Conree work 42 Mill- 
Wheels, Furnace - wheels, Forge- 
Wheels, Rafters for Compaſs-roofs, 
c.) ſome Sawyers tell me they 
have 2 d. fer Foot. i 
8. Of ſawing Bevil- work.] Some 
Sawyers tell me, that in ſawing ot 
Bevij-work (as Hips and Sleepers, 
Cc. Poſts, & c. in Bevil- frames; as 


3 
alſo Poſts or Puachins in Polygonal 
Tyrrets, cc. Alſo Cant-xails, Oe.) 
they work by the Hundred, but they 
always reckon a Carf and half; that 
is, they reckon” half as many more 
Feet of Sawing as there are, | 

9. Of ſawing Furnace Bellows. 
Theſe they cut by the Foot, lineal 
Meaſure, at 1 s. per Foot. 

10. Of ſawing Forge Bellows.) Theſe 
they cut by the Foot, lineal Mex 
ſure, at 4 d. or 6d. per Foot. 

11. Of ſawing Ground-guts.) Theſę 
they alſo cut by the Foot, lineal Mea- 
ſure; if ſmall, for 1 d. per Foot, but 
if 15 Inches deep, then 1 f C. if 18 
Inches, 2 d. per Foot. un 

12. Of Meaſuring s Work.) 
Sawyers (when they work by Mes- 
ſure) generally meaſure their Work 
by the Foot ſuperficial. There is no 
Difficulty in taking the Dimenſions; 
for they reckon the h of the 
Cart for the Breadth, and the Length 
for the Length. The Breadth (or 
Depth) and Length of a Carf being 
taken, and multi ply'd together (as 1s 
taught in Croſs- Multiplication, No 2.) 
gives the Area, or ſuperficial Content 
of that Carf. 

Having thus found the Number of 
Feet in one Carf; multiply it by the 
Number of Carves of the ſame 
Depth and Length, and fo you have 
the Area of them all. 

Note, (i.) That havin thus caſt 


up their whole Work in Feet; they 


are paid for it by the Hundred [that 
is 100 Feet] at various Rates, of 
which ſee above, No 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
(2.) That if the Carf be bur ſix 
Inches (or be leſs than ſix Inches) in 
Depth, they have a Cuſtom to be 
paid for a Carf and half (as th 
phraſe it), that is, for half ſo muc 
more as it comes to by Meaſure. 
The Reaſon they urge for this Cu: 
ſtom is, their Trouble in often lind- 
ing and removing their Timbers. 
(3) That for Breaking-work [i. e. 
cutting a Log through the — 
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and Slabbing Ci. e. cutting off the 
outſide Pieces], if the Cut be more 
than 1 or 13 Inches deep, they 
are paid by the Foot, lineal Meaſure, 
at various Prices, according to the 
different Depth of the Carf, viz. at 


Inc. deep. per F. Irc. deep. per F. 


15 — 1d. 28 — 4 
12 17 30 — 41 
20 — 2 32 —- 
22 — 2+ | 34—F? 
24 — 3 z0'— 6 
26 — 37 | 

(4-) That in ſome Places tis the 


Cuſtom to allow the Sawyer but one 
Breaking-carf in a Log, tho' there 
be never ſo many deep Carves in the 
Log : But fome Sawyers claim it as 
a Cuſtom to have half —_— 
work, and the other half Hundred- 
work ; as, if they have four deep 
Carves, then they will have two 
Breaking-works, and the other two 
Hundred-work. 

[In Holland, and other foreign 
Parts, they have Mills for ſawin 
Timber, &c. driven by Wind as we 
as Water, which do the Work with 
much more Eaſe and Expedition, and 
leſs Expence, than can be done by 
Hand: and theſe were attempted to 
be introduced with us, but the Par- 
liament interpoſed for the Sake of 
the many Families that would have 
been deſtitute of Buſineſs by this 
Means. A Piece of Policy with re- 
gard to the Publick, better intended 
than practiſed; ſince by this Means, 
an uſeful Improvement is not only 
loſt to this Kingdom, but Foreigners 
are thereby enabled to underwork 
an under ſell us in all Sorts of Build- 
ing Materials that require the Saw. 
Much better would it have been, as 
we humbly preſume to think, had 
the Parliament, at the Expence of 
the Publick, provided for the poor 


Families ſome other Way, that would 


ha e yielded them equivalent Main- 


* | * 
S C 


tonance for Life ; and ſuffer d the 
Publick to reap the Advantage of the 
Improvement; and every Builder 
might have been tax d what he would 
have fav'd by the Mill-@awing, to- 
wards their Proviſion. And as no 
more than a ſmall limited Number 
ſhould have been brought up to the 
Buſineſs for the future, this Charge 
would have ſoon been over.] 

* SCABBARD, à Tool with a 
little round Head like a Button, uſed 
by Lapidaries. 

+ SCABELLUM, a kind of Pede- 
ſtal in the ancient Architecture, to 
bear Buſto's, Relievo's, gc. 

+ SCAFFOLDING, Poles and 
Boards erected for the Conveniency - 
of Building, Plaiſtering, &c. as alſo 
for ſeeing publick Spectacles, & 

+ SCALE, among Mathematici- 
ans, the Degrees of any Arch of a 
Circle, or of right Lines, drawn or 
engraven upon a Ruler; as Sines, 
Tangents, Secants, gc. 

Ihe Plain Scale and the Diagonal 
ſerve to repreſent any Number or 
Meaſures, whoſe Parts are equal one 
to another. c | 

f SCALENUM, or Scalene Trian- 
gle, one that has its three Sides un- 

ual to each other. 

f SCAMILLI impares, in Archi- 
tecture, certain Zocco's or Blocks, 
which ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the 
Members of any Pillar or Statue, be- 
neath which they are placed under 
the Projectures of the Stylobatz Cor- 
nices, and are well repreſented by 
the Pedeſtals of our Statues. 

* SCAMOZ ZI, Rule, a two-foot 
Joint-Rule, invented by that famous 
Architect for the Uſe of Builders. 

SCANTLING, with Carpenters, 
is the Size or Meaſure that any Tim- 
ber is delign'd to be cut to. | 

* SCAPTING, among Maſons, 
c. cutting off the rough Parts of 
Stone dug trom the Quarry, to bring 
them to Squares, a ace, or to 
requiſite Dimenſions. See Stone, Nog. 

+ SCAPUS, 


5 
+ $CAPUS, in Arohitecture, the 
Shaft or Shank of a Pillar between 
the Chapiter and the Pedeftal, | 
SCENOGRAPHY, (from the Gy. 
Skene, a Tent or Tabernacle, and 
Grapho, to write or deſcribe) is a 
Model, or Deſcription of the Front 
and Sides of a Houſe, as it appears 
to the Eye ; or the Art of rightly 
contriving Draughts in Archit 
See Draughts. See alſo Perſpective. 
SCHEME. Sce Arches, No 6. 
* SCHOLIUM, Lat. among Ma- 
thematicians, a Remark, Glok, or 
ſhort Comment on any Propoſition 
before treated of. 

+ SCIAGRAPHY, Gr. ia Archi- 
tecture, the Draught of a Building 
cut in its Length or Breadth to ſhew 
the Inſide of it, as the Convenience 
ot every Room, with the Thickneſs 
of the Walls, the Timbers, Floors, 

. Alfo the Art of Dialling. 

* SCIENCE, as * to Art, 
is a formed Syſtem of any Branch 
of Knowledge, comprehending the 
Doctrine, Reaſon, or Theory ot the 
Thing, without immediate Applica- 
tion to the Uſes ot Life. For Science: 
Liberal and Iliberal, ſee Liberal. 

Scima Recta. See Capital, No 3. 
Scima Reverſa, an Ogee with the 
Hollow downwards. See Ogee. 

SCIMATUM, or Scimatium. Sec 


* SCIOGRAPHY. See Sciagra- 
phy. 


* SCIOPTICK, Gr. a Globe of 
Wood, with a circular Hole through 
it, in which a Lens is placed: Ir is 
ſo fitted, that like the Eye of an 
Animal, it may be turned round eve- 
ry Way, and is uſed in making Ex- 
periments of the darkea'd Room. 

* SCIOTHERICK Teleſcope, a 
mathematical Inſtrument for obſerv- 
ing the true Time for adjuſting Pen- 
dulum Clocks, Watches, Cc. 

* SCITE, or Site, the Situation 
of a Houle, &. See Building, Horſe, 
&c. | 
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* SCORLE, Las. Droſs or Re- 
erement of Metals. J 

SCOTIA, a Member of Architec- 
ture, hollow like a Semi- circle. It 
is particularly placed in the Baſes of 
Columns between the Thorus and 
the Aſtragal, and ſometimes tis put 
under the Drip, in the Cornice of 
the Dorick Order, Scotia, from the 
Greek, Skotos, Darkneſs, ſignifies, 
ſays M. Perrault, a hollow obſcure 
Moulding between the Tores of the 
Baſe of a Column. It is alſo call'd 
by ſome, the Concave Member, and 
by others Trochilus, from the Greek 
Trochilos, a Pulley, which it-reſem- 
bles, as to Form. It is frequently 
called the Caſement. | 

* SCRAPER, with Plumbers, an 
Inſtrument made of a Plate of Steel, 
in form of an equilateral Triangle, 
in the Middle of which is fixed an 
Iron Strig, at the End whereof is a 
wooden Knob or Handle. On the 
Side next the Handle the Plate is flat, 
but on the other Side, the Edges are 
ground off with a Bezil, like a Chi- 
zel, but very obtuſe. Irs Name im- 
plics its Uſe. 

* SCRATCH-work, (Ital. Sgrafirri) 
a Method of Painting in Freſco, b 
preparing a black Ground, on whic 
was laid a white Plaiſter, which be- 
ing taken off with an Iron Bod kin, 
the White appeared through the 
Holes, and ſerved for Shadows. See 
Painting, No VI. 75 

* SCREAK, a ſhrill Noiſe, like 
that of a Door whoſe Hinges are 
ruſty. 

SCREEN, a Frame for ſifting 
Gravel, Earth for Mortar, gc. 

+ SCREW, one of the five Mecha- 
nick Powers, chiefly uſed in preſſin 
or ſqueezing Bodies cloſe; and 1 
in railing great Weights. If the fur- 
row'd Saurtace be convex, tis called 
a Male Screw; if concave, a Female; 
and where Motion is to be genera- 
ted, the Male and Female are alwa 
zjoin'd, Sce Cochlea. | 
SCRIBE, 
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when on 
piece of Stuff againſt t 
ſome other, and Side of that they 

it to, is not 2 
theſe two Pieces of Stuff join 
the Way, they 
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8 8 
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78 
62 it 
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ſcribe) cloſe againſt that 


they would ſcribe to, and 7 5 


Com to the wideſt 
Twp Pieces of Stuff bear off 
each other: Then (the Compaſſes 
moving ſtiff in their Joint) * 2 
the Point of one of their Shanks 
2gainſt the Side they intend to ſcribe 
to, and with the Point of the other 
Shank draw a Line upon the Stuff 
to be ſcribed ; thus the Pointe of the 
Compaſſes remaining unmov'd, and 
your Hand carried evenly dong by 
the Side of the Piece to be ſcribed. 
to, that Line ſcribed upon the Piece 
intended to be ſcribed, ſhall be pa- 
rallel to the irregular Side intended 
to be ſcribed to: And if you work 
away your Stuff exactly to that Line, 
when thoſe Pieces are put together, 
they will ſeem a Joint. 

SCROLL. Voluta. 44 

SCULPTURE is anArt, bywhich 
in taking away or adding to Matter, 
all Sorts of Figures are form'd, either 
in Clay, Wax, Wood, Stone, or Me- 
tal. This Sort of Work is done 
either by Hollowing, as in Metals, 
Agates, and other Stones, or work- 
ing in Relicyo, as in Statues and 
Bals-Reliefs. Statues are Figures 
which are ſeen on all Sides, and Baſs- 
Reliefs are never ſeen entirely. The 
Antients invented them to repreſent 
Hiſtories, and make a kind of Pic- 
tures to adorn their Theatres, Tri- 
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Relievo is much leſs: And in the laſt / 
Kind, they are ſtill leſs rais'd, and 
have very beate Relievo ; as in Urns, 

The Art of Sculpture, including 
alſo that * 1 a 2 och ime 
portance ty, that we 
not the Reader will — us for ex- 
patiating in a more particular Man- 
ner than we have done on ſome 
others, on this Article ;. and there 
fore we ſhall give fron. M. Felivien, 
not. way (i brief Hiſtorical Account 
of the Art; but ſome conciſe: Rules 
to be obſerved in the different 
Branches thereof. 

'Tis very difficult to find out the 
Inventors of Sculpture in the Obſcu- 
rity of paſt Ages: Its Antiquity ap- 
pears in Scripture, where we 
of Labans Idols, which Rachel car- 

d off with her, and the Golden 

-alt the Mraelites exected in the Wil- 


derneſs. | 


As to the profane Authors who 
have written, of it, ſome. will have 
it, that a er of Sicyone, named 
Dibuzades, was the firſt Sculptor ; 
and that his Daughter gave a Be- 
ginning to Painting, in 3 the 

icture of her Lover on the Shadow 
which the Light of a Lamp mark d 
againſt a Wa | 

Others maintain that this Art had 
its Origin in the Iſle of Samos, where 
one Idoneus, and his Contemporary 
Theodor#s, invented and work d in it 
a: long time before Dibutades was 
heard of; And that Damaratus, Fa- 
ther of Turquinius Priſcus, brought 
it into Italy, when he fled thither ; 
For bringing with him Excirapes 
ard Enligrammus, two excellent 
Workmen in this Art, they com- 
municated it particularly to the I- 


umphal Arches, and other Edifices. ſcans, who apply'd themſelves to it, 


There are three Sorts of Baſs-Re- and ſucceed 


liefs; in ſome the Figures appear fo 
rais d, * they ſeem to be almoſt 


diſſever d from their Ground: In Se 


others, they are half cut, and the 


1 in it. 
They add, that Taerguiz afterwards 
ſent for one Tauxianus, à celebrated 
ulptor, to make the Statue of u- 
pier in molten Earth; as alſo four 

"I ' Horſes 
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Horſes of the ſame Matter, to be 
— in the Frontiſpiece of the 

emple of that Idol. Tis thought 
the ſame Sculptor made an Image 
Hercules, which was a long while 
to be ſeen at Rome, and was called 
Hercules of molten Earth, on account 
of its Matter. ä a 

There were ſeveral Sculptors at 
that Time in Greece and Italy, who 
wrought in Earth. We read of one 
Cal an Athenian, who made 
his Name and Houſe famous, for the 
great Number of earthen Figures 
with which'it was fild ; and o“ one 
'Demophilus and Gor ſamus, who were 
alſo Painters, and embelliſh'd the 
Temple of the Goddeſs Ceres with 
Pictures and earthen Images: For 
all the Images of the Pagan Deities 
were, at firſt, made only of Clay or 
Wood; and twas not ſo much the 
Brittleneſs and Cheapneſs of the Mat- 
ter, as the Luxury and Riches of 
the People, that brought Marble 
and diverſe precious Metals into Uſe 
in its Place. 

However, as rich as the Matter 
was which the Sculptor made uſe 
of, they never left off working in 
Earth, for they have always form'd 
their Models of it; and whether 
they cut their Statues in Marble, or 
caſt them in Metal, they have ever 
made a Model with Clay before they 
undertook ſuch fort of troubleſome 
Works. *Twas doubtleſs this, which 
gave Occaſion to Praxiteles to ſay, 
That the Art of making earthen Fi- 
gures was the Mother of the Art of 
making Figures in Marble and Braſs, 
which did not begin to appear in 
Perfection till about 300 Years after 
the Foundation of Rome. | 

Phidias of Athens, who flouriſh'd 
then, ſurpaſs'd all that went before 
him, as well in working in Marble, 
or Ivory, as in all forts of Metals. 
But ſoon after there aroſe ſeveral ex- 
cellent Artiſts, who carry'd the' Art 
of Sculpture to the greatgſt Height- 


ad mir d ö 
of Models of all that ſtudy'd in this Art, 
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9 
it ever could boaſt of; for in Sicyong 


liv'd Polyclgtes, whoſe | were 
all the World, and the 


Then a d „Who was ini- 
mitable in every thing he did. 
ſibpus, whoſe Name will live as 
2s Alexander's, and whd alone 
the Favour to caſt the Figure of 
that Prince in Braſs. Praxiteles and 
Scelas, who made admirable Figures; 
and the Horſes that are at this Day 
to be ſeen at Rome, before the Pope's 
Palace of Montecavallo. This Scelas 
had ſeveral Competitors, as Briaxis, 
Timotheus, and Levehares, who was 
employ d about the famous Tomb of 
Mauſolus, King of Caria ; Cefeſids- 
rus, Canaclins, Dedalus, Buthiens, 3 
Diſciple of Myron's; Newratus, Es- 
phranor, Theodorus, Xenorales, Phi- 
romachus, Stralenieus, Antigonus, who 
wrote a Treatiſe of his Art; thoſe 
incomparable Workmen who. made 
the Laocoon,  Ageſandes, Polydorus, 
and Athenedorus, three worthy of 
immortal Praiſe for ſo fine a Piece 
of Work ; and an infinite Number 
of other Artiſts, the Names of fome 
of whom are ftill remembred, and 
the reſt are periſh'd with their 
Works, For thongh formerly there 
were ſo a Number of Sratues 
in Greece and Italy, that in Rome on- 
ly there were thought to be more 
than living Men; — a very fi 
Quantity are now left, eſpecially ot 
fine ones. 3 
When Marcus Scaurns was Edile, 
his Poſt obliging him to prepare eve- 
ry thing for the publick Spectacles, 
he adorn'd the pompous Theatre 
which he built, with 8000 Statues, 
ay — TL. Mammus and gr) 
brought a great 
them — of 42 11 there 
were left above 3000 at Rhode}, as 
many at Athens, and more at Del- 
bos. But what is more ſurprizi 
15 the greatneſs of the Figures, whic 
the antient Artiſts had the Boldneſs 
| 50 
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vept three or four Pieces 
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to undertake. Among thoſe Lucul- 


of Apollo 30 Cubits high: The Co- 
loſſus which the Rhodians erected to 
the Honour of the Sun, and was 
the were mon of Garoles, Diſci- 

to . d this Apollo 
— much, for it was 70 Cubits 


| hi The Statue of Nero, which 


Zenodorus made, after he had done 
that of Mercy in France, muſt al- 
ſo be of a prodigious Bigneſs, ſince 
it was 110 Foot high. Neverthe- 
leſs, tis obſervable, © that Sculpture 
did not remain at its Height above 
156 Years after Phidias's Time, when 


it began inſenfibly to decline: Not 
but that there have been ſeveral ex- 


cellent- Pieces of Sculpture made in 
Greece and Italy, but not of ſo great 
Got and ſuch excellent Beauty. 

Beſides that, the Greek Statues are 
moſt eſteem'd for the Excellence of 
theWorkmanſhip : There is this Dif- 
ference between them and the Roman, 
that the art of the former are 
almoſt always naked, after the Manner 
of thoſe that exercis'd themſelves at 
Wreſtling, or other bodily Exerciſes ; 
in which the Glory of Youth, in 
thoſe Days, conſiſted ; whereas, the 
Roman Statues are cover d with Ha- 
bits, or Arms, and particularly the 
Toga, which was the greateſt Mark 
of Honour among the Romans. 

The Beginnings of Sculpture were 


in Clay, not only to make Statues at 


firſt, but when the Sculptor under - 
took any thing conſiderable, to make 
Models; which, as 1 have obſerv'd, 
was, atid is ftill, always done in Clay 
or Wax. . af 

I. How #6 Figare: or 
Wax.) There is no Need Agr Ao 
Tools to make Figures of Clay or 
Wax; the Clay is placed on an Eaſel, 
and the Sculptor 


the Work with his Hands. Thoſe 


that are us'd to it, never make uſe 


of any thing but their Fin ex- 
Wood, 


uſe of in their earthen Fi 


ins and finiſnes 
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which are roundiſh at one End, at 
{us brought to Ram, there was one the other flat, with a fort of Claws 


and Teeth ; the Name they give 
het. 


them is Ebauchoir, i. e. a Hat. 
They are about ſeven or eight Inches 
long; thoſe with Claws are to ſmooth 


the Stuff; the other, which have 


Teeth, are to ſcratch it, the Work- 
man not affecting to let it appear 


leck. 


They are made of Wax, thus: 
Take a Pound of Wax, half a Pound 


of Oaker, or Scammony, ſome mix d 


Turpentine, and melt it together with 
Oil ot Olives: Put — leſs, ac- 


cording as you would have the Mat- 


ter harder or ſofter 3 a little Vermil- 
lion alſo ſhould be mix d with it to 
give it a ſofter Colour. When the 

mpoſition is made, the Figure is 
work'd up with the Hand; and thoſe 
Ebauchoirs that the Sculptors make 
res. Prac- 
tice is the principal Mi 
ſort of Waxen Work, which at firſt 
is not ſo caſy as that in Clay. 

II. Of Sculpture in Wood.) The 
firſt thing that a Sculptor in Wood 
is to do, is to chujſe the beſt Wood 
he can, and that which is moſt 

= the Work he undertakes. 4 
is ſomething great,requiringStrengt 
and Solidity, he ought to take the 
hardeſt Wood, arid that which kee 


beſt, as Oak and Cheſnut ; but for * 


Things of moderate Bigneſs, Pear or 
Apple-Tree will do. And becauſe 
the latter are alſo yery hatd, when 
the Artificers are to make Orna- 
ments that ſhould be delicate, they 
chuſe tender Wood, but, however, 
firm and cloſe, ſuch as the Linden- 


Tree, which is excellent for ſuch 


Work, becauſt the Chizel cuts it 
more neatly and eaſily than any other 
Wood. 

As to Statues, we find the An- 
tients made them of all forts of 
Wood: There was one of Apollo of 
Box at Sicyone : That of Diens at 
Epheſus was of Cedar. As theſe two 
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{ in this 
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| Sorts of Wood are very hard and 
uncorruptible, and chiefly Cedar, 
which, according to Pliny, ſeems to 
be deſign'd never to have an End; 
. the Antients frequently made the 
Images of their Gods of it. In 
the Temple built in Honour of Mer- 
cury, on Mount Cyllene, there was 
an Image of that God made of Ci- 
tron Wood, which was very. much 
in Eſteem; the Image was 8 Foot 
high. | 
Cypreſs being a Tree which is 
not apt to corrupt, nor be damag'd 
by Worms, Statues were alſo made 
of it; as alſo of the Palm-Tree, 
Olive-Tree, and Ebony, of which 
there was a Figure of Diana at Ephe- 
ſus ; as alſo of ſeveral other Sorts of 
. Wood. In like manner there were 
Images of ro Juno, and Dia- 
na, made of the Vine-Tree, in other 
Places. About 150 Years ago, there 
was a French Sculptor at Florence, 
named Maiſtre Fanai, who carved 
in Wood to that Perfection, that he 
made as compleat Images in it as in 
Marble. Vaſſari mentions a Rock 
of his doing, which was look'd up- 
on as a Wonder, 
When a Figure or Piece is well 
wrought, the Sculptors ſay, tis well 
cut. The Beauty of it conſiſts in 
its being cut tenderly, and when 
there appears neither Dryneſs nor 
Stiffneſs in it. 

If a Sculptor would undertake any 

eat Work, tho' it be but of one 
Figure, he had better make uſe of 
ſeveral Pieces of Wood than of one 
whole Piece, which, as well in Fi- 
gures, as Ornaments, is apt to crack 
and cleave; for an entire' Piece of 
. Wood may not perhaps be dry at 
Heart, though the Outſide ſeems 
very dry. It ought to have been 
cut ten Years before the Sculptor 
works upon it in ſuch Performan- 
Ces. 
A Sculptor in Wood uſes the ſame 
| Tools as a Joyner. 
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III. of e in Marble and 
other 8tone. | Sculptors who work 
in Marble or Stone, make uſe of 
good Steel Tools, ſtrong and well 
temper'd, according to the Hardneſs 
of the Matter. The firſt thing to 
be done, is to ſaw out of a great 
Block of Marble another Block, of 
the Bigneſs the Workman has occa- 
ſion for, which is done with an 
Iron Saw, very {ſmooth and without 
Teeth ; and according as the Marble 
is ſawn, he throws Water and Free- 
ſtone Duſt or Sand upon it. The 
Free ſtone Duſt ſerves to ſaw the 
Marble, and the Water makes it fall 
off in ſoft Mire when its Strength. is 
ne; and alſo hinders the Iron from 
cating itſelf, | 
Then the Sculptor ſmooths the 
Marble he intends to work, by tak- 
ing away its Superfluities by main 
Blows with 4 Beetle and Point. 
When he has ſmooth'd it fit for his 
Work, he goes over it again with 
a finer Point, call'd Dog's: Toth, hav- 
ing two Points, but not ſo ſharp 
as the other. 3 
He after that makes uſe of his 
Gradine, which is a flat cutting Tool 
with three Teeth, but not ſo ſtrong 
as the Point: With this Tool the 
Artificer works on to advance his 
Work: He then takes off with a 
ſmooth Chizel, the Scratches which 
the Gradine left on the Marble, and 
uſes it with Dexterity and Delicacy, 
to give Softneſs and Tenderneſs to 
his Figure; till at laſt, taking a Raſp, 
which is a Sort of File, his Work 
is in a Condition to be poliſhd. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of Raſps, 
ſome ſtrait, fome crooked, ſome 
harder, ſome ſofter the one than 
the other. 35 
When the Sculptor has fo far fi- 
niſh'd his Sculpture, there being cer- 
tain Places and particular Pieces that 
require poliſhing, he uſed Pumice- 
ſtone and Putty, to-make -all the 
Parts ſmooth and fleek ;-Then ke 
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goes over it with: the Tripoli; and 
when he would give it more Luſtre, 
rubs it with Lea 
Belides the Tools before-mentioned, 
Sculptors uſe the Pick, which is a 
Sort of Hammer, pointed and 
at one End; at the other are T 
made of good Steel, and ſquared, 
that they may be the ſtronger. It 
ſerves to break the Marble, and is 
us d in thoſe Caſes where the Work- 
man can't make uſe of his two Hands 
to manage his Mallet and Chixel. 

The Bouchard is a Piece of Iron, 
well ſteel'd at the Bottom, and point- 
ed at both Ends like a Diamond ; 
'tis us'd to make an Hole of equal 

| which can't be. done with 
cutting Tools. The Bouchard is 
beaten down with the Beetle, and 
the Points breaking the Marble, re- 
duce it to Powder. Into the Holes 
Water is thrown from time to time, 
in Proportion to the Depth that is 
made, to waſh out the Duſt of the 
Marble _ hinder _ * — heat- 
ing, which wo il the Tem 
— Tool; for the Veeo-fione Duſt 
on which the Tools are edg'd, is 
moiſten'd only to prevent their heat- 
ing, and that they may .not loſe 
their Temper by being rubb'd when 
dry ; for this Reaſon they wet alſo 
the Trepans, which otherwiſe are 
apt to grow hot in trepanning ; the 
Sculptors make uſe of them to drive 
into.and pierce ſuch Places of their 
Figures as they could not reach with 
their Chizel, without endangering 
the ſpoiling of it, and breaking ſome- 
thing or other. When they work 
with the Bouchard, they put it thro' 
a Hole made in a Piece of Leather, 
which is put over the Place they 
are hollowing, to prevent the Water's 
ſpirting up in the Workman's Face. 

The other Tools neceſſary in Sculp- 
ture, are the Roundel, which is a 
ſort of Chizel made round; the Hong- 
net, which is a ſort of pointed ſquare 
Chizel. Beſides which, the Sculptors 
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Meaſures in their Figures. 
When the Sculptors undertake any 
conſiderable Piece of Work, whether 
Statues, | Baſs-Reliets, - or the like, 
they always make a Model in Clay, 
of the fame Bigneſs t intend 
their Figure be becauſe 
Earth or Clay ſhrinks as it | 
dry, and is apt to break, it ſerves 
only for a Mould of -Plaiſter, in 
which are made Figures of Plaiſter 
alſo. This they repair, and after- 
wards uſe for a Model, from which 
they take all their Meaſures, and 
vern themſelves in cutting the Mar- 
ble.. For their good Guidance in 
their Work, they put on the Head 
of this Model an immovable Circle, 
divided into Degrees with a movable 
Rule fix d in the Centre, and divided 
alſo. into Parts: At the End of the 
Rule hangs a Line with a Lead, 
which they take all the Points that 
are to be the ſame on the Block, at 
the Top of which hangs a Line in 
like Manner as in the Model: How- 
_ — are 8 

who don't approve of this Way, ſay- 
ing, if the Model ſtirs never 2 latte 


their Meaſures may vary, and ſo they 


make uſe of the paſſes in mea- 
ſuring all the Parts. N | 
As to Figures made of hard Stone, 
the Artificers do the ſame as in 
working in Marble, excepting that 
the Matter not being ſo hard, their 
Tools are not ſo ſtrong, and ſome 
of them are of a different Form, as 
the Raſps, the Hand-Saw, the Ripe, 
the Streight Chizel with three Teeth, 
the Roundel, and the Grater, 
Sculptors have commonly a Bowl- 
diſh, in which they temper Plaiſter 
with the fame Stone their Figures 
are. made of, and make a Powder ot 
it, with which they fill the little 
Holes, and repair the Defects they 
meet with in the Stone. That of 
Tonnerre is ſo plain, that it has ne 
occaſion of ir. Fa 
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If they work in Free-ſtone, they 
have Tools on purpoſe, for the Free- 
ſtone is apt to ſcale, and does not 
work like Stone or Marble. 

IV. How t Figures in Braſs.) 
I ſhall not treat here of the Manner 
of the Ancients caſting their Metals 


and making Figures; one may ſee 
by what Pliny os of it, J. 37. c. 4. 
at they ſometimes made a Sort 

Moulds of Stone. Vitruvius, l. 2. c. 7. 
mentions' a kind of Stone which 
was found near the Lake of Volſene, 
and in other Parts of Taly, that 
wou'd. endure the Violence of the 
Fire, and Moulds were made of it to 
caſt ſeveral Sorts of Works in. 

The Moderns, who have work'd 
in Italy and elſewhere, have pro- 
ceeded in it after different ways: 
Every Age hasdiſcover'd eaſier Means 
of doing it; and it may be affirm'd, 
that never was a more eaſy Way 
found out to come to Perfection in 
theſe things thanwhat is nowpractis'd 
in France, where the Artificers know 
how to caſt and repair all Sorts of 
Figures after as beautiful a Manner 
as any thing that we fee or have 
heard of in the Antiques. 

The firſt Thing to be done to- 
wards caſting a Statue, or any other 
Piece of Work in Braſs, is to make 
a Model of Clay prepar'd by the 
Potters, who mix Sand amongſt it, 
to prevent the Model's cleaving or 
breaking in drying. 

When the Model is finiſh'd, a 
Mould of Plaſter is 
tis freſh, becauſe the Parts are apt 
to ſhrink with drying. He begins 
at the Bottom of the Figure, which 
is made up of ſeveral Pieces from 
the Foot to the Knee, according to 
the Bigneſs of the Model; for when 
the Pieces are too big, the Plaſter is 
apt to chap, Upon the firſt Piece 
another is plac'd 2 40 
able to the Figure, and ſo conti- 
nued from one to another as high as 
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naked Figure, 


ut over it while 
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the Shoulders, on which the Heal 
is put. | | 
is to be obſerv'd, that if it is 4 
- Fig A Pieces - which 
orm ng ] 
may be peel'd off ay. fo. 
no need of covering them with x 
Chappe, or Shape. But if the Figure is 


with Drapery, or qd ge. with 
Arti- 


of Ornaments, which oblige 


ficer to make abundance of little 
Pieces to be the more eaſily peel'd off, 
he muſt then make great | 
that is, he muſt cloath all thoſe little 
Pieces with other Plaſter in 
Bits, to encloſe the other, and oil 
the great as well as the little Joints, 
that they may not ſtick to one an 
_ 1 

hapes are great Pieces, diſpos d in 
ſuch a manner, that each of them 
—— 2322 _ to which 
are fix d little Rin Iron to 
peel them off —— — 
to make them in the Shapes, 
by means of little s ty d to the 
Rings, and put into the Shapes 
The great and little Pieces are marki 
with Cyphers, Letters, and Cuts, to 
know them and ſet them the better 
together. | 

When the Mould of Plaſter is thus 

made, it muſt lie by a little, and as 
ſoon as it is dry, and the Sculptor is 
about to make uſe of it, if he is cu- 
rious, he will not be contented with 
rubbing it with Oil, but will heat all 
the Parts of his Model, and then fill 
them with Wax, which he does, 
that the Wax-work may be the 


more beautiful and more Hor 
For when they are only rubb'd with 
Oil, the waxen Figure will com- 
monly look mealy, becauſe the Wax 
always ſinks in ſome Part of the 
Plaſter ; or rather the Plaſter ſucks 
in Part of the Wax, which will {till 
cauſe a more vilible Defe& in the 
_—_— and the Caſt will never be 
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The Mould being thus oil'd, or 
rather wax'd, when the Workman 


is about to caſt a Figure in Braſs, he 
hers all the little Pieces that are 


in cach Piece of the Shape, 
which he ly oils all over with 
2 Pencil, then with another Pencil 


he takes his Compound-wat ; that 
is, to ſix Pound of Wax, is put half 
2 Pound of Hog's Greaſe, and one 
Pound of Burgwndy-Pitch, according 
to the Seaſon; for in Summer the 
Wax may be work'd up alone, the 
other Drugs being only to render it 
the more pliant and manageable : 
Of this Sort of Wax, either Simple 
or Compounded, the Workman lays 
on to about the Thickneſs of a Sil- 
yer Penny, on all Parts of the Mould; 
after which, he takes the ſame Com- 
poſition, and makes Cakes of it of 
an equal Thickneſs, according as he 
defires the Braſs ſhould come, which 
is proenty the fourth Part of an 
Inch. The Cakes he puts into the 
Cavities or Moulds, and incorporates 
them with his Fingers, with the 
Wax that was laid on with the Pen- 
cl, in ſuch Sort, that they fill them 
all equally : He then takes an Iron 
Grate, which fhould be three or four 
Inches broader than the Baſis of the 
Figure that is to be made, in which 
Grate, he raiſes once more Bars of 
Iron, turn'd according to the Alti- 
tude of the Figure, and pierc'd in 
ſeveral Places, to put Rods of Iron 
through, of what Length ſhall be 
thought neceſſary to bear up the 
Soul, or Nuclens, as Vitruvins calls 
it, of the Piece to be caſt. 

The Ancients made all the Souls 
of their Figures, (by which Stone- 
cutters mean the firſt rough Figure 
of a Statue) of Potters h, of 
Horſe-dung and Chaff well beaten 


together, of which they form'd a 
Figure like to that of the Model. 
When they have well furniſh'd this 
Soul with Pieces of Iron along and 
athwart, according to its Altitude, 
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it; that is, they take off as 

much of the Thickneſs as they de» 
for the Braſs. After 

his Soul 


? 


r 


ich they take out of the Mould, 
e of them as I ſhall men- 


This Way of forming Souls of Fi- 
gures is practis d by ſome Founders, 
eſpecially for Braſs Figures, 
becauſe the Earth endures the Force 
and Violence of the Fire better than 
Plaſter, which is commonly uſed in 
middling Figures, and ſuch as are caſt 
in Gold Silver. 

However, Sculptors having ſeldom 
occaſion to make Figur 
ceſſiye „ they uſe it alſo for 
thoſe in B 
well pounded and ſiſted with it; and 
in — after this Manner, they 

thus. 

They take the firſt Layes of the 
Mould fill'd with Wax, as has been 
ſaid, which they ſet from Bottom 
to Top on the about that Bar 
of Iron that is to ſupport the Soul, 
tying them faſt together with Cords, 
tor the Pieces ſhould ſeparate 
from each other when the Soul is 
to be made. In order to make 
which, as ſoon as the firſt Lay of 
the Mould is diſpos'd of, the reſt are 
rais'd one after another; the Sculptog 
pours fine Plaſter mix'd with Brick- 
duſt fifted ; for the Brick-duſt helps 
the Plaſter to reſiſt the Fire, and hin- 
ders its ſpreading. When the firſt 
Lay of the Mould is filfd, the ſecond 
is done; and ſo the reſt one after 
another, till t are all rais d; and 
the Soul is made of Brick-duſt and 
mw" high as the Figure is to 
The Parts are rais'd up thus Piece 


by Piece, that the Soul may be. the 


better manag d; and to bear it up, 
Iron Rods are from time to time, 


put through the principal Parts be- 
tore-mention'd, 


dry, 
with Pieces and Bits of Wax, 


es of an ex- 


raſs, but mix Brick-duſt 


* * 
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When all the Parts of the Mould: 
are ſet together, and all the Cavi- 
ties fill d, the Shapes and all the Parts 
of the Mould are clear d, beginning 
at the Top, and w_ at the Bot- 
tom. And then the Figure appears 
entire, covering the Soul which is 
within it. | ; 

The Figure muſt be adjuſted and 
made like the Model after which it 
was form'd; and to make it the 
more perfect, the Workman may 
add to or diminiſh as is convenient 
in all the Parts, to give the more 
Grace and Expreſſion to certain Lines; 
for as to Attitudes and the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Members, he cannot al- 
ter any thing without deſtroying the 
Work. 

When tis in its Perfection the 
Caſts and Eſvents are laid. Theſe Caſts 
are Pipes of Wax made about an Inch 
thick, for Figures as big as the Life, 
they being always proportion d to the 
Bigneſs of the Work, and even to 
the Parts of the Body where th 
are placd. The Eſvents are 
Waxen Pipes, but a little leſs: Theſe 
Pipes are made in Moulds of Plaſter, 
of what Size the Artificer pleaſes, 
then they are cut to about four or 
five Inches in Length. © Thoſe that 
are to ſerve for the Caſts are plac'd 
one above another at ſix Inches di- 
ſtance in a right Line the Length of 
the Figure, and ſometimes nearer, 
when there are Draperies, and there 
is occaſion of a great deal of Matter. 
When theſe Pipes are apply'd to and 
ſodder'd with the Wax on the Fi- 

re, ſo that the End which is not 
ſodder d is. erected; there's a great 
Pipe of equal Bigneſs faſten'd to the 
End of theſe little Pipes, from the 
Top of the Figure to the Bottom; 
all theſe Pipes, great and ſmall, ſerve 
for the caſting the Matter ; and thus 
three or four are made about a Fi- 
gure, according to its Bigneſs and 
Diſpoſition ; but at the ſame time, 
that theſe Pipes are made to ſerve 


Wc 
for the Caſts; the Sculptor 


muſt ap- 
ply. over againſt, and at the Side 
that is on the ſame Line, and at 
four Inches diftance, leſs Pipes to 
ſerve for Eſyents, which are to be 
ſodder d to the. Figure, and a great 
Pipe which paſſes from Top to Bot- 
tom, like thoſe of the Caſts; and 
becauſe all the Wax, as ſoon as it 
melts; runs out of the Mould, as 
will be ſnewn hereafter, he is very 
careful to ſupply all the Extremitics 
of - the Parts, ſtretching out from 
the Body of the Figure with theſe 
Pipes; as the Arms, Fingers, Dras 
pery, and other Things, from whence 
the Wax muſt run. All theſe Pipes 
are hollow, for their Lightneſs only, 
otherwiſe they might be fill d, but 
then they would be too heavy : A 
ſufficient Quantity of them muſt be 
lac'd about the Figure ; and the 
Workmen ſhould take care as much 
as poſſible, to put them in thoſe 
Places which he would have moſt 
ſupply'd with Metal, and which wil 
be moſt eaſily fuld up: Thoſe that 
are to ſerve for the Face, ſhould, as [ 
have hinted, be much leſs than thoſe 
that are to ſerve for the Hands. 
After having rang'd all theſe diffe- 
rent Pipes the whole mos of the 
Figure, the great elevated Pipes de- 
ſign d for the Caſts, meet at the Top, 
two together, 5 or 6 Inches above 
the Figure, at a Bowl or Cup ot 
Wax four Inches deep, and as man 
Diameter, to the Bottom of whii 
they are fix d. This Cup ſerves to 
receive the Metal, which communi» 
cates itſelf at the ſame time to the 
two Pipes. Thus if there are four 
elevated Pipes for Caſts, there arc 
two Sorts of Cups, more or leſs, 4s 
the Artificer - pleaſes, to carry the 
Metal to all Parts of the Figure. 

As to the Parts which ſerve for 
Eſvents, they run up to the Height 
of the Figure, higher than the others, 
for there is no need of their being 
join d together, nor of their e 
| ups. 
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Cups The Waxen Figure being thus 
prepar'd and furnifh'd with Caſts and 
Eſvents, the Sculptor takes a Com- 
polition made of Putty, and the Ce- 
ment of Crucibles, well cleans'd and 
pounded, ' which he tempers in an 
Earthen Pot, to the Conſiſtence of a 
Colour for Painting, and a pretty 
bright one; then with a Pencil 
he carefully covers all the Figure 
with it, as alſo the Pipes, both thoſe 
for the Caſts, and thoſe for the Eſ- 
vents. This muſt be done ſeveral 
times, and the little Cracks which 
will happen in this Compolition, 
muſt from time to time be fill'd. 
When all the Wax is well cover'd, 
he puts another Sort of Compoſition 
upon it with a Pencil; it is thicker, 
and has more Subſtance ; 'tis made 
of the ſame Ingredients as that be- 
fore-mention'd, mingled with ſome 
Mould and Horſe-dung. After fix 
or ſeven of theſe Lays, another 
thicker than any of the reſt is laid 
on with the Pencil, made of Mould 
and Horſe-dung ; that being dry, 
another is pur on, and then another, 
till ſeven or eight: Ar laſt a thicker 
ſtill is laid on with the Hand, com- 
pos d alſo of Mould and Horſe-dung, 
and this is follow'd by another; but 
the Workman muſt be ſure that 
every Lay is dry before another is 
laid on, and take care not to leave 
any Part of the Naked, or the Dra- 
pery, but what ſhall be equally co- 
ver'd with every Lay. 

After this, he takes ſeveral flat 
Iron Bars of the Height of the Fi- 
gure, Which at Bottom is faſten'd 
to Hooks that ſhould be at the Side 
of the Grate, on which the whole 
Figure is plac'd; theſe Bars mult be 
at 6 Inches Diameter from each 
other, and rurn'd according to the 
Altitude of the Figure, in ſuch Sort, 
that they may join to the Mould ; 
and coming from the Top, meet in 
a Kind of Iron Circle, or Bands of 
Iron, which catches in the Hooks 


80 
of each Bar. Then the Figure is 
irded from Space to Space, with other 
ron Bands at the Diſtance of 7 or 8 
Inches: Theſe Bars ought to be 


turn d according to the Diſpoſition 


of the Figure, and join'd with Iron 
Threads to the Bars that mount a- 
top. When they are all join'd toge- 
ther, and in a Condition to bear up 
the Mould, the Artificer takes ſome 
heavy Mould mix'd with Horſe-dun 

and Chaff, and covers all the Moul 

and Bars with it; inſomuch, that it 
appears to be only a Maſs of Earth 
of about five Inches thick: But it 
muſt be obſerv'd, that when a naked 
Figure is to be caſt, which is only 
to be plac'd on its two Legs, the 
Right of the Legs and Thighs muſt 
be better ſupply'd than that'of the 
Body with Earth, becauſe when the 


Mould begins to be ſeeth'd, the low- 


ermoſt Part being ſooner heated 
than the Middle of the Body; before 
the Soul, which is to the Right of 
the Belly and Shoulders, is ſceth'd as 
it ought to be, the Legs and Thighs, 
which are not ſo big, will be burnt 
and conſum'd with the Fire before 
the Trunk is hot through : And this 
Caution is neceſſary in all the diffe- 
rent Pieces of Work that can be 
made, if the Workman wou'd per- 
form it with judgment, and pre- 
vent ſuch ill Accidents as may hap- 
pen on the like Occaſions. 

When the Mould is finiſh'd after 
the Manner I have been treating of, 
the Artificer orders a Hole to be dug 
four ſquare, large enough to contain 
the Figure, but it muſt have a wide 
Space of at leaft a Foot, or a Foot 
and a half about it, and be deeper 
than the Mould is high ; for at the 
Bottom it ſhould have a Sort of an 
Oven, whoſe Mouth muſt be on the 
Outſide for the putting in of the 
Fire, and above that a ſtrong Iron 
Grate, ſtrongly ſupported by the 
Arch and Walls of the Oven, which 
ſhould be made of Free- ſtoue or 

P p Brick, 
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Brick, as well as four Sides of the 
the Hole from Bottom to Top. 
After the Grate is plac'd on the 
Oven at the Bottom of the Hole, 
the Mould is let down with Engines, 
and the neceſſary Proviſion made for 
it. Pans are put under the Pipes that 
ſerve for Caſts and Eſvents, to re- 
ceive the Wax that runs out of them; 
then the Hole is cover'd with Plank, 
and by lighting a moderate Fire un- 
der the igure, that and all the Place 
in which 1t is, is heated with a mo- 
derate Heat, till the Wax melts and 
runs out of the Mould, there re- 
maining none behind; for it there 
was, it would cauſe a Deformity in 
the Figure, when the Metal ran into 
it. The Mould muſt not be ſo hot 
as to make the Wax boil, which 


might hinder it's running out en- 
tire 


y. When tis thought all the 
Wax is melted, which may be ſeen 
by the Quantity that comes out (for 
it muſt be weigh'd before it is put 
in) the Pans are taken away, and the 
Mouths of the Holes, at which the 
Wax ran out, are cover'd with Earth: 
All the void Space of the Hole be- 
tween the Mould and the Walls are 
filld with Pieces of Brick, thrown 
down ſoftly, and without ranging 
in Order ; and when that is done to 
the Top, a good Wood-fire is made 
under the Furnace. The Flame being 
intermix'd with theſe Pieces of Brick, 
cannot aſcend with Violence, nor 
damnify the Mould, but communi- 
cates a Heat only in paſſing through 
thoſe Pieces of Brick which it heats, 
ſo that it grows red, as does alſo the 
Mould. After the Fire has burn'd 
about 24 Hours, and tis ſeen that 
the Bricks and Moulds are lighted 
from Bottom to Top; that Fire is 
Jet out, and the Mould grows cold 

in, all the Bricks being taken away 

t were about it, When the Heat 
is quite gone, Earth is thrown into 
the Hole to fill up the Vacancy left 
by the Bricks; and as the Earth 1s 
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thrown down, tis trod upon and 
preſs'd againſt the Mould ; but it 
mult be a little moiſt, to be the bet- 
ter preſs'd, and-made a folid Body ; 
yet not ſo moiſt as to communicate 
ws of its Humidity to the Mould, 
which therefore ſhould- not be hot: 
for if there remains any Heat in it, 
'twill imbibe the Moiſture, which 
will cauſe many Inconveniencies 
when the Metal comes to be caſt, 
For the melting the Metal a Stove 
muſt be made by the Side of the 
Hole, in which the Mould is: The 
Area of this Stove ſhould be two or 
three Inches higher than the Top of 
the Hole, that it may be ſloping: 
It ſhould be built in the Form ot 
Furnace, of Tile-ſhards and 
Mould, bound with good Iron Hoo 
and . big enough for the intended 
Work. The Stove being finiſh'd 
deep enough to contain Ss Metal, 
two Mouths are made above it, one 
to throw the Wood into, and the 
_ to fan and give it Air. When 
the Stove is v » © t Wood 
Fire is made, A Wen thrown 
the Metal the Figure is to be caſt in. 
There ſhould be a third Mouth. at 
the Side of the Hole, which muſt 
reach to the Area of the Stove; this 
Mouth ſhould be well ſtopt with 
Earth while the Metal is melting, 
but ſo that it may be open'd when 
the Workman pleaſes; and by a C 
nal of Earth it has Communication 
with a ſort of t Baſon made of 
Mould, and piac'd above the Figure, 
the Middle of which Baſon 1s to 
anſwer exactly to the Cups, to which 
the Caſts I have mention'd are fix d. 
The Workmen call this Baſon Eſche- 


no; it muſt be firm, and made of 


pounded Earth very dry, for 
which End 'tis put into a Fire, 
well dry'd, and afterwards pounded. 
And to prevent the Metal running 
into the Cups, as ſoon as the Oven 
is open d, there are Men ſet to cover 
them with a long Iron Bar, thick * 
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the End, and turn'd there like the 
Cup : There are as many of theſe 
Bars, and theſe Men, as there are 
Cups; that is, one or two, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Work. 

When the Metal is melted, the 
Workmen open the Iron Door, or 
rather unſtop the Hole, which is at 
the Right of the Canal ; this is done 
with a Piece of Iron at the End of 
a long Pole ; the Metal running out, 
immediately falls into the Eſcheno, 
where, when it is come, the Cover 
is taken off the Cups, the Metal en- 
ters into the Mould, and the Figure 
is form'd in an Inſtant. 

When the Matter has thus fill'd 
the Mould, 'tis left three or four 
Days ; then the Earth that was put 
about it, is taken off, by which 
Means the Mould grows = cold ; 
and when the Workman finds it has 
do more Heat in it, he breaks it, 
and diſcovers the Figure in Metal, 
with the Lays and Eſvents of the 
fame Metal with itſelf; Tis ſaw'd on 
the Place, to clean and get the Fi- 
gure out the more eaſily : After that, 
tis cleans'd and ſcour'd with Water, 
and with Pieces of Firr, or other 
ſoft and ſpongy Wood, rubbing the 
Cavities of the Drapery 'and other 
Parts of the Figure, When tis a 
little Figure, he waſhes it with Aqua 
Fortis ; and when that Water has had 
its Effect, he waſhes it with com- 
mon Water ; after 'tis very well 
cleans'd, he irs it, if ti neceſ- 
kry to be repair'd, for great Figures 
are never repair'd at all. 

The T he does it with are the 
Burin, the round and flat Graver, a 
little Chizel, Bodkin, and Riffloirs, 
which are a ſort of File. 

When the Figure is well cleans'd 
and repair'd, the Sculptor colours it 
if he pleaſes : There are ſome who 
do it with Oil and Red-Oaker ; 
others make it turn green with Vi- 
negar; but in time the Braſs takes 
a Varniſh that bears upon the Black. 
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Thoſe that gild them do it two 
Ways, either with Leaf - Gold, or 
temper'd and mix'd with Quickſilver, 
which is the firſt and moſt excel- 
lent Way, and made uſe of in little 
Figures; for this the Workman takes 
one Part Gold, and the other Part 
Quickſilver, heats the Figure, and 
puts on this Compoſition, which 
whitens it; and re-heating it, the 
Fire exhales the Quickſilver, and the 
Figure remains gilt. The other Way 
is us'd in great Figures, and where 
Perſons would not be at much Ex- 
pence, the Figure is ſcrap'd all over 
with little Files and other Tools, to 
make it freſh and clear; then tis 
heated, and Leaf-Gold laid upon it, 
which is done four times. | 

Baſs-Reliefs are caſt after the ſame 
Manner as Statues; that is, the Mould 
is firſt fill'd with Wax; after tis laid 
on as thick as neceſlary, 'tis tem- 
per'd with Plaiſter, or Earth, which 
is put on the Wax, to keep it in one 
Piece at coming out of the Mould, 
and to repair it the more eaſy ; then 
*tis cover'd as the Mould of Statues, 
with ſeveral Lays of Compoſition 
and Earth, but the Pipes for the Caſts 
and Eſvents are put behind, and on 
the Edge of the Baſs-Reliefs, and 
ſome on the Figure. The reſt is 
done after the {ſame Manner as is 
mention'd for Statues. 

As to the Metal which is us'd, that 
e on the Founder's Choice, 
only to take Care, that for one Pound 
of Wax, there be ten Pound of Me- 
tal, without Allowance for Waſte, 
vrhich may be conſiderable in great 
Figures. For fine Statues, the Ale 
ot the Metal is half red Copper, and 
the other half yellow. The E 
tians, who are ſaid to be the Inven- 
tors of this Art, put two Thirds 
yellow Copper, and one Third red. 

Yellow Copper is made with red 
Copper and Calamine; a hundred of 
Cala mine increaſes forty por Cent. Ca- 
lamine is a Stone that gives a yellow 

Pp 2 Colour, 
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Brick, as well as four Sides of the 
the Hole from Bottom to Top. 
After the Grate is plac'd on the 
Oven at the Bottom of the Hole, 
the Mould is let down with Engines, 
and the neceſſary Proviſion made for 
it. Pans are put under the Pipes that 
ſerve for Caſts and Eſvents, to rc- 
ceive the Wax that runs out of them; 
then the Hole is cover'd with Plank, 
and by lighting a moderate Fire un- 
der the Figure, that and all the Place 
in which 1t is, is heated with a mo- 
derate Heat, till the Wax melts and 
runs out of the Mould, there re- 
maining none behind ; for it there 
was, it would cauſe a Deformity in 
the Figure, when the Metal ran into 
it. The Mould muſt not be fo hot 
as to make the Wax boil, which 
might hinder it's running out en- 
tirely. When *tis thought all the 
Wax is melted, which may be ſeen 
by the Quantity that comes out (for 
it muſt be weigh'd before it is put 
in) the Pans are taken away, and the 
Mouths of the Holes, at which the 
Wax ran out, are cover'd with Earth: 
All the void Space of the Hole be- 
tween the Mould and the Walls are 
fill'd with Pieces of Brick, thiown 
down ſoftly, and without ranging 
in Order ; and when that is done to 
the Top, a good Wood-fire is made 
under the Furnace. The Flame being 
intermix'd with theſe Pieces of Brick, 
cannot aſcend with Violence, nor 
damnify the Mould, but communi- 
cates a Heat only in paſſing through 
thoſe Pieces of Brick which it hcats, 
ſo that it grows red, as does alſo the 
Mould. After the Fire has burn'd 
about 24 Hours, and 'tis ſeen that 
the Bricks and Moulds are lighted 
from Bottom to Top ; that Fire is 
Jet out, and the Mould grows cold 
in, all the Bricks being taken away 
t were about it, When the Heat 
is quite gone, Earth is thrown into 
the Hole to fill up the Vacancy left 
by the Bricks; and as the Earth is 
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thrown down, tis trod upon and 
preſs'd againſt the Mould ; but it 
mult be a little moiſt, to be the bet- 
ter preſs'd, and made a ſolid Body; 
yet not ſo moiſt as to communicate 
ay of its Humidity to the Mould, 
which therefore ſhould not be hot: 
for if there remains any Heat in it, 
'twill imbibe the Moiſture, which 
will cauſe many Inconveniencies 
when the Metal comes to be caſt, 
For the melting the Metal a Stove 
muſt be made by the Side of the 
Hole, in which the Mould is: The 
Area of this Stove ſhould be two or 
three Inches higher than the Top of 
the Hole, that it may be ſlopi 
It ſhould be built in the Form of a 
Furnace, of Tile-ſhards and 
Mould, bound with good Iron Hoo 
and . big enough for the intended 
Work. The Stove being finiſh'd 
deep enough to contain the Metal, 
two Mouths are made above it, one 
to throw the Wood into, and the 
other to fan and give it Air. When 
the Stove is very dry, a great Wood 
Fire is made, into which is thrown 
the Metal the Figure is to be caſt in. 
There ſhould be a third Mouth at 
the Side of the Hole, which muſt 
reach to the Area of the Stove; this 
Mouth ſhould be well ſtopt with 
Earth while the Metal is melting, 
but ſo that it may be open'd when 
the Workman pleaſes; and by a Ct 
nal of Earth it has Communication 
with a ſort of great Baſon made of 
Mould, and plac'd above the Figure, 
the Middle of which Baſon 1s to 
anſwer exactly to the Cups, to which 
the Caſts I have mention d are fix d. 
The Workmen call this Baſon Eſche- 
— muſt be firm, and made 4 
unded Earth very dry, 
which End 'tis put into — Fire, 
well dry'd, and afterwards pounded. 


And to prevent the Metal running 
into the Cups, as ſoon as the Oven 
is open'd, there are Men ſet to cover 
them with a long Iron Bar, thick J. 
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the End, and turn'd there like the 
Cup : There are as many of theſe 
Bars, and theſe Men, as there are 
Cups; that is, one or two, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Work. 

When the Metal is melted, the 
Workmen open the Iron Door, or 
rather unſtop the Hole, which is at 
the Right of the Canal ; this is done 
with a Piece of Iron at the End of 
a long Pole ; the Metal running out, 
immediately falls into the Eſcheno, 
where, when it is come, the Cover 
is taken off the Cups, the Metal en- 
ters into the Mould, and the Figure 
is form'd in an Inſtant. 

When the Matter has thus fill'd 
the Mould, tis left three or four 
Days ; then the Earth that was put 
about it, is taken off, by which 
Means the Mould grows quite cold; 
and when the Workman finds it has 
no more Heat in it, he breaks it, 
and diſcovers the Figure in Metal, 
with the Lays and Eſvents of the 
fame Metal with itſelf: 'Tis faw'd on 
the Place, to clean and get the Fi- 

out the more eaſily : After that, 
tis cleans d and ſcour'd with Water, 
and with Pieces of Firr, or other 
ſoft and ſpongy Wood, rubbing the 
Cavities of the Drapery 'and other 
Parts of the Figure, When tis a 
little Figure, he waſhes it with Aqua 
Fortis ; and when that Water has had 
its Effet, he waſhes it with com- 
mon Water ; after 'tis very well 
cleans'd, he airs it, if tis neceſ- 
ſry to be repair d, for great Figures 
are never repair'd at all. 

The Tools he does it with are the 
Burin, the round and flat Graver, a 
little Chizel, Bodkin, and Riffloirs, 
which are a ſort of File. 

When the Figure is well cleans'd 
and repair'd, the Sculptor colours it 
if he pleaſes : There are ſome who 
do it with Oil and Red-Oaker ; 
others make it turn green with Vi- 
negar ; but in time the Braſs takes 
a Varniſh that bears upon the Black. 
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Thoſe that gild them do it two 
Ways, either with Leaf - Gold, or 
remper'd and mix d with Quickſilver, 
which is the firſt and moſt excel- 


- lent Way, and made uſe of in little 


Figures; for this the Workman takes 
one Part Gold, and the other Part 
Quickſilver, heats the Figure, and 
puts on this Compoſition, which 
whitens it; and re-heating it, the 
Fire exhales the Quickſilver, and the 
Figure remains gilt. The other Way 
is us'd in great Figures, and where 
Perſons would not be at much Ex- 
pence, the Figure is ſcrap'd all over 
with little Files and other Tools, to 
make it freſh and clear; then tis 
heated, and Leaf-Gold laid upon it, 
which is done four times. by 
Baſs-Reliefs are caſt after the ſame 
Manner as Statues; that is, the Mould 
is firſt fill'd with Wax; after tis laid 
on as thick as neceſlary, 'tis tem- 
per'd with Plaiſter, or Earth, which 
is put on the Wax, to keep it in one 
Piece at coming out of the Mould, 


and to repair it the more eaſy ; then 


*tis cover'd as the Mould of Statues, 
with ſeveral Lays of Compoſition 
and Earth, but the Pipes for the Cafts 
and Eſvents are put behind, and on 
the Edge of the Baſs-Reliefs, and 
ſome on the Figure. The reſt is 
done after the ſame Manner as is 
mention'd for Statues. 

As to the Metal which is us'd, that 
depends on the Founder's Choice, 
only to take Care, that for one Pound 
of Wax, there be ten Pound of Me- 
tal, without Allowance for Waſte, 
which may be conſiderable in great 
Figures. For fine Statues, the Allay 
ot the Metal is half red Copper, and 
the other half yellow. The E 
tians, who are ſaid to be the Inven- 


tors of this Art, put two Thirds 
yellow — and one Third red. 
Yellow Copper is made with red 
Copper and Calamine; a hundred of 
Cala mine increaſes forty por Cent. Ca- 


lamine is a Stone that gives a yellow 
Colour, 
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lour, and is found in France ind 
the Territory of Liege. 

Good a, Copper ought to be 
beaten, and not melted, before it is 
us'd in Statues, neither ſhould it have 
any Allay of Lead. 

Red Copper is forg'd hot and cold; 
yellow Copper when tis cold only; 
1t breaks if hot. There's a ſort of 
metallick Stone call'd Speller, which 
comes from Egypt, and gives red 
Copper a finer yelſow than Calamine, 
but being ſcarcer, and dearer than 
the latter, is rarely made uſe of. 
Wie may ſuppoſe the Orichalcum 
was made of this ſort of Stone; for 
though ſome Authors talk of Ori- 
chalcum as a ſimple and natural Me- 
tal, yer all that have written of it 
have talk'd ſo differently, that they 
have ſtill left Room to believe 'tis a 
Compoſition of Copper, and another 
Metal or Earth, which Feſtus calls 
Cadmea Terra, And Stephanus de 
Urbibus in Andira, ſays, There's an 
Earth in that Country, which being 
mingled with Copper, makes Ori- 
chalcum. 

There was another Compoſition 
of Metal, which the Antients call'd 
Electrum, and was the fineſt of all; 
twas compos d of two Thirds Sil- 
ver, and one Third Copper. The 
Stone in Corinthian Copper was very 
much in Eſteem, becauſe twas held, 
that among that Copper there was 
a good Mixture of Gold and Silver; 
but this Metal was never in uſe, ttill 
after L. Mummius burn d the City of 
Corinth, and the Statues and other 
Works of different Metal melting 
and mingling together, made a com- 
pound Metal, Which was very rich, 
and known by the Name of Corin- 
thian Braſs. For Bell Metal twenty 
Pound of Tin is put to one hundred 
Pound of Copper; and for Pieces of 
Ordnance, ten Pound only : But this 
Compoſition is not proper for Fi- 
gures, becauſe tis roo hard and 


crumbly. 
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If the Sculptor would make little 
Figures of Braſs, he melts the War 
which he puts into the Mould of 
Plaſter : The Waxen Figure is taken 
out of the Mould in one Piece, and 
hollow, which Cavity is fill'd with 
Plaſter, and left to dry, that it may 
ſerve for the Soul; all the reſt is done 
as for great Figures. 

V. Of Figures in Lead, Plaſter, 
and Stuck.) There are not ſo many 
Precautions neceſſary when Figures 
are caſt in Lead, as when they are 
done in Braſs, becauſe Lead is not 
ſo ſtrong. The Workman only fills 
the Cavities with Earth well ma- 
nag'd, of what thickneſs he pleaſes; 
then he fills all the Mould with Pla- 
ſter or Tile-Duſt, with which the 
Soul is made. one” 

When the Soul is finiſh'd, all the 
Pieces of the Mould are taken aſun- 
der to take off the Earth; and then 
being clos d together again, they are 
put about the Soul, but at four or 
five Inches Diſtance: That Interval 
is fill'd with Coal from Top to Bot- 
tom; all the Gaps between the Pie- 
ces of the Mould are fill d with Brick, 
and the Coal being ſet Fire to, tis 
all lighted : This is to ſeeth the Soul 
and dry the Plaſter Mould which the 
Earth had wetted. When all the 
Coal has been well lighted, and at- 
ter 'tis gone out of itſelf, the Work- 
man takes a Pair of Bellows and 
blows off the Aſhes that may have 
got into the Pieces of the Mould ; 
then thoſe Pieces are joyn'd together 
_ as before, about the Mould ; 
all the Chapes are well ty'd with 
Cords, and cover'd with Plaſter ; 
after which the melted Lead is pour'd 
into the Mould, which Lead filb 
the Space that was taken up by the 
Earth; nor is it neceſſary to earth 
the Mould as in caſting in Braſs, un- 
les tis for great Figures. 

The Tools in caſting in Lead 
the ſame the Plumbers uſe. | 
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, After what has been ſaid of make- 
ing a Cavity for caſting Wax, tis no 
hard Matter to conceive how Figures 
are made of Plaſter z for, it bei 
calily temper'd, and running as eaſi- 
ly, Yi — into the Mould, and 

metimes the Figures are taken out 
all in one Piece, eſpecially when the 
Founder is Maſter of his Bufineſs and 
well experienc'd in it. All the Art 
is to chuſe good Plaſter in Stone, 
that there may be no Coal amo 
it : It ought to be well burnt, w 
pounded, very white, ſifted through 
a fine Sieve: However, if tis a great 
Figure, 'tis moulded at ſeveral times, 
and even ſeveral Parts of the Figure 
in each Piece of the Cavity are halt 
filll'd before they are ſet together, 
that they may hold the better, and 
the better form all the Parts. 

We ſee by what Pliny writes, I. 35. 
c. 3. that the Cuſtom of making 
Moulds of Plaſter is very antient, 
and that 'twas made uſe of about 
earthen Figures and Plaſter Figures 
a long Time before 'twas known 
how-to caſt in Metal. He mentions 
the Works of Arceſilaus, a moſt ex- 
cellent Artiſt in this kind of Work, 
who made the Model of a Cup for 
a Roman Knight, which by what 
he ſays, muſt be of very precious 
Matter, and a conſiderable Price. 

Several Statues are made in Stuck. 
Theſe Figures are for the Ornament 
of Ceilings, Frieſes, and Cornices. 
As to the making Figures, the firſt 
thing is to form the Soul of Plaſter 
or Lime-Mortar, and a Cement of 
Tile-Duſt, putting Bars of Iron in- 
to thoſe Parts of the Figure that 
need ſupporting. , When the Soul is 
form'd, 'tis then cover'd with Stuck 
to work out the Figure, tor which 
the Workman has his proper Tools. 
In the Com poſition ot Stuck, one 
Pound muſt be Marble-Duſt, and 
two Thirds Lime. There's a ſort of 
Stuck made of Plaſter Stone, ma- 
nag d as Marble; inſtead of which, 
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ſometimes Alabaſter is made ũſe of. 
As for Ornaments of Baſs-Taille, 
Moulds are us'd, that they may the 
more readily be made. The Artificer 
takes a Mortar compos d of Lime 
_ Sand, ——— for — _ 
Aſſy, and e tis quite dry, 
Stuck is temper'd to a Compoſition 
that's neither too hard nor too ſoft ; 
When tis laid on the Place where 
the Workman would make an Or- 
nament, he applies the Mould which 
the Artiſts call Moulette, made of 
Plaſter, or a Com poſition of Wax, 
Roſin, and Brickduſt, more dura- 
ble than Plaſter. The Mould muſt 
be firſt powder'd with Marble Pow- 
der, and being put upon the Stuck, 
the Artificer ſtrikes it with a Mal- 
let, and the Figure of the Mould re- 
mains on the Stuck ; after this the 
Work is clean'd, that it may appear 
the more ſmooth. 

Waxen Figures for Portraits are 
alſo caſt in Moulds of Plaſter, and 
colour'd afterwards as the Artiſt 
pleaſes. Tis no new Invention. 
ſiftrates of Sicyone, Lyſippus's Brother, 
according to Pliny, l. 35. c. 12. was 
the firſt that thought of making 
Moulds even on the | of Perſons. 
But neither Antients nor Moderns va- 
lued much thoſe that apply'd them- 
ſelves to this ſort of Work, if they 
were not beſides excellent Sculptors, 
or able Painters : For there's a great 
deal of Difference between what is 
made in Wax from a Model, and 
what is only caſt in a Mould and 
painted over; the firſt is real Seulp- 
ture, and the other ſhould be look'd 
upon as a very indifferent Perform- 
ance ; and, if I may ſo ſay, the Work 
= a mere Labourer, and not an Ar- 
iſt. 

Not only Figures are made in 
Wax, bur all forts of Fruits, which 
are painted according to their natu- 
ral Colours. 

VI. How to Engrave in Relievo, of 
in Conca ve.] There are ſeveral Ways 
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of Engraving in Metals, and 

ious Stones; for . 
made in both the one and the other, 
as well as Graving in Concave. 
When an Artiſt would engrave on 
St: el to make Medals, he begins 
with defigning his Subject, whether 
an Effigies or Device, which he cuts 
out on Wax in Baſs Relievo : Then 
he makes a Punchion, and on one of 
the Ends, which ought to be of 
caſe-harden'd Steel, he cuts out in 
Relicf the ſame thing he made in 
War. 

When the Punchion is in its Per- 
ſection, he tempers it to harden it, 
and then with a Mallet, or ſome 
ſuch Inſtrument, ſtrikes upon it 
to make the Impreſſion in a 
ſquar'd Piece, form'd like a Dye of 
Steel, before which he puts the 
ſquar d Piece into the Fire to ſoften 
it, and make it the more eaſily re- 
ceive the Impreſſion with the Pun- 
chion; for being ſtruck hot and 
cold, it receives in Concave what is 
in Relievo, on one End of the Pun- 
chion. The ſquar d Piece not taking 
all the delicate Strokes of the Pun- 
chion, which commonly is uſed on- 
ly for the Riſing of the Relievo, 
there's a great deal more to be done 
to finiſh the Concave, which is per- 
torm'd with Steel Tools; as little 
Chizels, Burins, ſnarp Gravers, E- 
chops, Ritfloirs, little Chizels with 
Files at the End, and ſeveral other 
Tools, ſome to cut, ſome to hew, 
ſome ſtrait, ſome crooked, which 
the Artificer provides himſelf with, 
and tempers and rubs on a Pumice 
Stone. As the Punchion is made uſe 
of, *tis from time to time bruſh'd 
with a fort of Braſs Wire. 

When the Figures are finiſh'd he 
engraves the reſt of the Medal, as 
the Moulding of the Borders, the 
Letters, cc. for which he uſes the 
Tracer, the Ingraler, and other Pun- 
chions, well ſtcel'd and temper'd ; 
rhoſe that are us'd for the Mouldings 
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and Letters, are ſtruck and impreſrd 
on the Punchion with a Hammer ; 
for neither 'the Burin nor the little 
Chizel can engrave Letters to the 
ſame Perfection as theſe Punchions, 
There are abundance of other little 
Things neceſſary to be done in Me- 
dals, according to the Nature of the 
Deſign, which muſt be ſtruck” alſo 
as well as Letters, As for the little 
Chizels, they are to be touch'd light- 
ly with a Mallet, more or leſs, asthe 
Work requires. 

The fame Tools are us d in making 
Coins as in working with Punchions: 
They are ſmaller or greater, accord- 
ing to the Quality of the Work, as 
are little Hammers, or Flatters, which 
are us'd on the ſame Occaſion. Dyes 
are ſometimes engrav'd without a 
Punchion; and when they have been 
temper'd, Punchions may be made 
for 'em of the ſame Form as the 
Dyes, and theſe Dyes are call'd Ma- 
trices, 

Two Things muſt be done toWork 
on Dyes for Medals; the firſt is an 
Impreſſion on common Wax mix'd 
with Turpentine, and blacken'd with 
Smoak. The ſecond is on Lead, 
thus: The Lead being melted, is 
pour d on a Piece of Paper, then the 
Dye is ſtruck down upon it, and 
leaves the Figure on the Lead : By 
this Means an Impreſſion of all the 
Concave is viſible, which is not ſeen 
in the Wax but in Part. 

When the Dyes are leſs hollow, as 
are thoſe for Money, beſides theſe 
two Ways of making Impreſſions, 
there's a third, which is thus : Put 
a ſquare Piece on the Dye of the ſame 
Bigneſs, cover it with a Plate of 
Lead, upon which ſtrike with a Ham- 
mer, and the Impreſſion will remain 
on the Piece. When the Dye for a 


Medal is finiſh'd, it muſt be temper'd 
as the Punchion is, rubb'd with Pu- 
mice-Stone Duſt and Water, and then 
bruſh'd with an Hair Bruſh ; after 
this 'tis polith'd with Emery and — 
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and when the Medal is ſtruck, the 
Coiner makes uſe of Pincers, in which 
one Dye is plac'd on one Side, and 
another on the other, to make the 
two Sides of the Medal ; the Dyes 
ought to be plac'd directly above one 
another, with an equal Circumfe- 
rence: Inſtead of Pincers a Steel Box 
is ſometimes uſed, in which Dyes 
are put and held faſt, being faſten'd 
in with Vizes. 

When the Pincer, or Box, is well 
'd, the Coiner takes a Piece of 
or Tin, as big and as thick as 

the Medal, which he impreſles be- 
tween the two Dyes ; when he makes 
Gold, Silver, or Copper Medals, he 
uſes this Impreſſion of Lead or Tin, 
which he caſts in Sand, to mould 
Medals of what Metal he pleaſes ; and 
becauſe they do not come very clean 
off the Sand, to perfe& them, they 
are put again into the Dyes, and with 
a Machine, as a Preſs, or the like, 
the Matter is preſs'd between the 
two Dyes. This is done till the 
Coiner ſees they are finiſh'd, which 
is try d by feeling if they do not ſtir 
in the Dyes with the Hand, but are 
every where equally fill d. Theſe Me- 
dals are not perfected till they are 
harden d in the Fire, and put in the 
ſame Dyes ſeyeral times, according 
to their Relievo, there being ſome 
that muſt be put in the Fire twenty 
times; and Care muſt be taken eve- 


ry time to waſh off the Filth; and 


as the Medals ſpread out by the Force 
of the Machine, the Matter that ex- 
ceeds the du: Circumference muſt 
be clipp'd or cut off; and that every 
time the Medal is put into the Fire 
till tis finifh'd, and has taken all the 
Impreſſion, as I have ſaid already. 
When there is nothing more want- 
ing to render it perfect, tis put in 
the Fire the laſt time to pive it a Co- 
lour, if 'tis of Gold; which is done 
by putting it into a Skillet over the 
Fire, with ſome Saltpetre, Alom, and 
Urine; and becauſe the Coleur is apt 
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to unpoliſh the Field, it muſt be put 
again in the ſame Dye, and the Men 
work at the Preſs, pull it mo» 
derately, that the Medal may be po- 
liſh'd in the Field, and the Profils of 
the Figure be diſtinguiſh'd ; tor the 
Field of the Medal having been po- 
liſh'd with Stone and Emery, and 
the Figure Work not poliſh'd at all, 
bur preſerving its Roughneſs by the 
Temper, the Figures of the Medal 
remain unpoliſh'd, in which the Beau- 
ty of the Work conſiſts. 

The Inſtruments for preſſing the 
Dyes, are Preſſes or Balances us'd in 
Coining : The Difference between 


the Preſs and the Balance is, that the 


Force of the latter conſiſts in the two 
Ends of an Iron Bar, where are two 
great Balls of Lead pull'd by two Men 
with Ropes, which a&s the Vize of 
the Balance that preſſes the Dyes and 
performs the Work. 

The Preſs is the fame Vize with 
one Bar of Iron, pull'd by one End 
only, without Ball or Ropes. 

The Coin is made with the Game 
Machines; 'tis, however, doneafteran- 
other Manner than Medals. MoneyDyes 
are engrav'd with the ſame Tools and 
after the ſame Manner as Medals, but 
'ris not neceſſary to mould the Spe- 
cies in Sand, as is done in Medals, 
becauſe of the Difference in the Re- 
lievo, which is the Reaſun that Coin 
is _ at once, and Medals are 
not ſufficiently impreſs'd till after ſe- 
veral Stampings. 

The Workmen begin with the 
Matter which is caſt in Plates, whe- 
ther Gold, Silver, or Copper: The 
Plates are as broad as the Circumfe- 
rence of the Species, but thicker 
than it ought to be when they are 
taken out-of the Font. The Gold 
and Silver Plates are bruſh'd with 
Bruſhes made of Braſ Wire, the Cop» 
per are ſcrap'd with a Scraper, and 
Care is taken that there be no Sand 
nor Filth on them, for fear the Sand 
ſhould incorporate with the Matter. 
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Theſe Plates are put between two 
Rollers, which are in a Machine call- 
ed a Thinner, to extend or lengthen 
them, then they are put into the 
Fire, and paſs'd through another Ma- 
chine call'd a Plater. Tis in this 
Plater the Plates are brought to the 
Thickneſs that the Species to be 
coin'd ſhould have ; then they are cut 
with a Cutter, which is fix'd to the 
lower End of an Iron Tree, the higher 
End of which is a Vize, and turns 
with an Iron Bar, mov'd by one Man 


only; and this at one Blow of the- 


Hand, the Vize bending the Tree, 
and the Cutter, which 1s as big as 
the Species, and fix'd, as I have faid, 
at the End of the Tree, reſting on 
a Plate of Iron, which is call'd Un- 
der- Cutter, round and of the Bigneſs 
of the Species, cuts off Pieces of the 
Plate or Metal to be coin'd as large 
and as thick as they ought to be. 
The Surplus that remains in this 
Place is call'd Cizailles, and is melted 
again into a Plate, to continue the 
Work till it is all us'd. 

When the Pieces are cut, they are 
carry'd to the Scale to ſee which are 
heavy and which light, for the Pla- 
ders through which the Plates paſs, 
cannot be ſo juſt but there will be 
always ſome Inequality, and ſome 
Pieces heavier than others, which 
are clipp'd and reduc'd to the Weight 
they ought to have; the lighter Pieces 
are re- melted, becauſe Matter cannot 
be added to them. 

It muſt be conſider'd, that the 
Inequality which is found in theſe 
Pieces might ariſe as well from the 
Quality of the Matter as that of the 
Machine; becauſe there will be Pores 
and void Spaces in melting the Mat- 
ter, Which will render theſe Parts 
lighter ; wherefore let the Machine 
or Mill be never fo juſt, there will 
ſtill be Difference in the Weight of 
the Pieces, which obliges the Coiner 
to adjuſt them with the other, and 
when they are adjuſted, they are 
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whiten'd, if they are Silver, or'g 

ood Colour given em if Gold, which 
1s done by boiling in the ſecond Wa- 
ter, or with the Aſhes of Tartar and 
Salt: Silver may alſo be whiten'd af. 
ter the ſame Manner, but commonly 
tis boil'd in Aqua Fortis and with com- 
mon Water, and being then thrown 
into freſh Water, all the Pieces are 
ſanded and rubb'd in an Iron Sieve, 
to take off what ſticks to them. 

After this they are coin'd as Me- 
dals are, by pulling ; the Difference 
is, that Coins are Kampa by putting 
one of the Dyes in a Box, at the 
End of the Vize of the Balance, and 
the other below in another Box, and 
under the Dye there's a Shell, which 
ſerves to raiſe it up, more or leſs, as 
there is Occaſion to ſtamp the Me- 
dal or Coins in theſe Places, where 
they were not enough ſtamp4, 
There's alſo a Spring at the Bottom 
of the Vize of the Balance, which 
ſerves to lift it up when it has 
ſtamp'd the Metal. There's another 
little Spring on the Box, where the 
lower Dye 1s put for the Coins, and 
this is to take off the Species when 
it has receiv'd the Impreſſion, and 
to punch cut the Dye. Coins are 
ſtamp'd without firing or filing, ſo 
are Counters. 

When Money or Medals are made 
with a Hammer, they are call'd Coins 
properly, as alſo Piles and Trouſſeaux, 
but ſince the Uſe of Mills has been 
found out, hammering has nor been 
practis'd. 

VII. Of Graving on precious Stones 
and on Cryſtæl.] As to Graving on 
precious Stones and Cryſtal, the In- 
vention is very antient, as well for 
the Concave as the Relievo ; ſeveral 
Pie-es in both Kinds are to be ſeen, 
which ſhews us the wonderful Skill 
of the antient Sculptors, both for 
the Beauty of the Deſign, and the 
Excellency of the Work. 

Though they engrave upon almoſt 
all forts of precious Stones, yet the 
| molt 
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moſt finiſh'd Figures which we meet 
with are upon Onyx's and Corneli- 
ans, mobs. o they found theſe are 
more proper than ethers, on account 
of their being more firm, more equal; 
and engraving cleanly ; alſo on account 
of the ſeveral Colours that are in 
Onyx's, in Rows one above another, 
by which Means in their Relievo's 
they ſo order it, that the Ground is 
of one Colour, and the Figure of 
another, as we ſee in ſeveral fine 
Pieces; Which is done with the 
Wheel and Emeril of Powder of 
Diamond, and the Tools we ſhall 
k of hereafter. 

As to thoſe that are engrav'd in 
Concave, they are the more difficult 
becauſe tis a fort of Work in the 
Dark, and 'tis neceſſary, to judge 
aright of what is done, to take Proots 
every Moment by Im preſſion in Paſte 
or Wax. This Art, which was loſt 
with others, did not begin to appear 

in till the Time of Pope Martin 

the Beginning of the fiftcenth 
Century. One of the firſt that un- 
dertook to engrave upon Stones was 
a Florentine, call d John, and ſfurnam'd 
Deelle Corgnivole, becauſe he uſually 
worked on theſe fort of Stones; 
others came after him who engrav'd 
all forts of precious Stones. In this 
Way was the Dominican, ſurnam'd 
De Camei, a Milanexze, who en- 
grav'd the Portrait of Lewis the 
Moor, Duke of Milan, on a Ruby. 
Others aftewards repreſented greater 
Figures on fine Stones and Cryſtal. 

To engrave on precious Stones or 
Cryſtal, the Artificer makes uſe of 
the Diamond ; for the Diamond, 
which is the moſt perfect and hardeſt 
of all precious Stones, cannot be cut 
but by itſelf. The Workman begins 
by oddering two rough Diamonds at 
the End of two Sticks, big enough 
to be held firm in the Hand, and 
rub the Diamonds one againſt ano- 
ther, which is call's Egriſer, and 
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thus he gives 'em what Form and © 
Figure he deſires. * 

In rubbing the two rough Dia- 
r onds, there falls off a Powder in- 
to a kind of Box, which is what 
the Jewellers make uſe of afterwards 
to poliſh their Diamonds, and they 
do it with a Mill turn'd by an Iron 
Wheel; on this Wheel is laid an 
Iron Pincer, to which anſwers a 
Shell of Copper: The Diamond is 
ſodder'd into this Shell with Tin Sod- 
der ; and that the Pincer may bear 
the harder on the Wheel, a great- 
Plate of Lead is put upon it: The 
Wheel on which - che Diamond is 
plac'd, is ſprinkled with the Powder 
that came from it, and Oil of Olives. 
When the Jeweller cuts with Facets, 
he changes his Tools from time to 
time, according as his Work finiſhes, 
till it is in its laſt Perfection, as may 
be ſeen every Dy at the Jewellers 
and Lapidaries. When a Diamond is 
to be ſaw'd in two or more Pieces, the 
Work man takes the Diamond Powder 
well pounded in a Steel Mortar, and 
a Peſtle of the fame ; tis alloy'd 
with Water and Vinegar, or ſome- 
thing elſe, which is thrown on the 
Diamond, as it is cut with Iron or 
Copper Wire as fine as Hair. There 
are Diamonds cut with Tools made 
on purpoſe. 

As to Rubies, Saphires, and To- 
pazes, they are cut and form'd on a 
Copper Wheel, ſprinkled with Pow- 
der of Diamond and Oil of Olives : 
The Poliſhing is done on another 
Copper Wheel, with Tripoli tem- 
per d in Water. The Workman turns 
a Wheel with one Hand, and with 
the other he forms the Stone fix d 
to a Stick, faſten'd in an Iaſtrument 
of Wood, call'd a Quadrant, becauſe 
'tis compos'd of ſeveral Pieces that 
quadrate together, and is mov'd by 


a Vize, which turning the Stick, 
forms regularly the di t Figures 
the Lapidary would make on the 

Qq 5 Stone. 
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Stone. As for Rubies, Ballais, Eſpi- 
nelles, Emeralds, Jacinths, Amethyſts, 
Granates, Agats, and other ſorts of 
Stones which arc not ſo hard, they 
are cut on a Leaden Wheel, ſprinkled 
with Emeril Duft remper'd in Wa- 
ter ; afterwards they are poliſh'd 
on a Tin Wheel with Tripoli, in the 
fame manner as above-mention'd. 

There are other ſorts of Stones, 
as the Turquois, the Giraſole, and 
the Opale, which are polith'd on a 
Wooden Wheel with Tripoli. 

To make and engrave a Vaſe or 
Urn of Agat, Cryſtal, or hard Stones, 
the Lapidary makes uſe of a Ma- 
chine, which he calls a Tower, the 
ſame as the Peweterers uſe; _ 
ing that inſtead of the Pewterers 
ing diſpos'd to hold the Pots and 
Veſſels, which they work with 
Tools, this is commonly made to 
hold the different Tools that are ap- 
ply'd to it: Theſe Tools as they turn, 
form or engrave the Veſſels that are 
preſented to them, to be faſhion'd 
and adorn d in Relievo or Deep, as the 
Workman pleaſes, who changes his 
Tools according as he has Occaſion: 
He alſo ſprinkles Powder of Diamond 
and Oil of Olives, or ſome other 
ſuch Duſt upon his Tools. There 
are ſome Stones that are hardly worth 
the Diamond Powder, and work bet- 
ter with other Duſt; as the Jacinth, 
the Giraſole, the Turquois, and ſe- 
veral others, which ſeem to be of a 
fat Nature. 

When the Stones are poliſh'd and 
are to be engrav d, either in Relievo 
or Deep, if they are in little Pieces, 
as Medals or Seais, the Lapidary uſes 
a Machine call'd a Little Tower, 
which is nothing elſe but an Iron 
Wheel, the two Ends of whoſe Axis 
turn, and are faſten'd in two Pieces 
of Iron like . Turner's Spectacles, 


which open and ſhut as one pleaſes, 


being halt clove for that Purpoſe, 
and joining again at the Top by a 
Traverſe, Which holds em, or made 
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after any other Manner. At one End 
of the Axis of the Wheel are put the 
Tools, which are lock d and faſten d 
in with a Vize, and held fo by it. 
This Wheel is turn'd with the Feet, 
and the Hand guides the Work W * 
the Tool, which is of Iron; but if 
the Work be great, tis ſometimes 
of Braſs, All Tools, great and ſmall, 
are made of Iron or Braſs; ſome are 
like little Whirligigs, and are call'4 
Saws; ſome are term'd Scabbard;, 
and have a little round Head like a 
Button ; thoſe call'd Hinges are made 
in the Form of an Iron Ring, and 
ſerve to lift up the Pieces: There 
are ſome flat, and other different 
Sorts, which the Artificer cauſes to 
be forg'd of ſeveral Sizes, according 
to the Quality of the Work. The 
Tool is apply'd to the Stone, to be 
work'd not directly oppoſite to the 
End of the Tool, but ſide-ways, ſo 
that the Saw takes it off in turning 
againſt, and, as it were, cutting it. 
The fame Way is practis d in making 
Figures, Letters, or Cyphers, by 
{ſprinkling Diamond Duſt and Oil of 
Olives; and ſometimes when the 
Workman would pierce any thing 
through, little Iron Bodkins are fix'd 
to the Tower, at the End of which 
there is a Diamond enchac'd. When 
the Stones are engrav'd in Relie- 
vo or Deep, they are poliſh'd on 
Wheels of Bruſhes made of Hogs 
Briſtles, and Tripoli, on account of 
the Delicacy of the Work. And when 
there is a large Field, Copper or Tin 
Tools are made on purpole to poliſh 
it with Tripoli, which are apply'd 
to the little Tower, after the {ame 
Manner as the Graving Tools. 
VIII. Of Graving in Wood and Cop- 
per.] One of the greateſt Pieces of 
Work which the Art of Imagery has 
found out to eternize (itſelf with, is 
Graving in Wood and Copper; by 
means of which, a great Number of 
Stamps are taken off, that will mul 


tiply the ſame Deſigu almoſt to Infi- 
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nity, and ſhew the Artiſt's Thoughts 
in different Places, which betore 
could be only known by the Labour 
of his Hands. 

"Tis to be wonder'd at, that the 
Antients, who engrav'd ſo many 
excellent Pieces of Workmanſhip on 
hard Stones and Cryſtal, never diſco- 
rer d ſo fine a Secret, which did not 
indeed appear till after Printing; 
ſor the Impreſſion of Figures and 
Stamps were not in uſe till about 
the End of the fourth Century, 
when a Silverſmith of Florence found 
it out. Albert Durer and Lucas were 
the firſt that brought Graving in 
Wood and Copper. to any Pertecti- 
on; and Etching was diſcover'd 
about the ſame Time. 

One Hugo de Carpi invented a Way 
of Graving in Wood, ſo that the 
Stamps ſeem'd as if they were 
waſh'd with che Claro Obſcuro: To 
this End he made three ſorts of 
Pates of the fame Deſign, which 
were pull'd one after another in the 
Preſs, to print the fame Stamp : 
They were ſo Gray'd, the one ferv'd 
for the great Lights, the other for 
the Demi Eteintes, and the third for 
the Out-Lines and ſtrong Shadows. 

This Art of Graving in — 
or Wood, is brought to that Perfec- 
tion, and become ſo common, that 
the Quantity of Pieces done in it, is 
almoſt innumerable. | 

"Tis true, Graving in Wood is 
now a-days fallen to Decay, and 
there are no Artiſts capable of per- 
forming in it whar was done 150 
Years ago, becauſe, doubtleis, they 
have found a greater Facility in En- 
graving in Copper: However, wood- 
en Plates are very uſeful, and much 
more convenient than others, on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, eſpecially when the 
Cuts are for Hiſtories, to explain the 
Subjects; for as they are printed 
with the Letter, ſo they ſave a great 
deal of Time and Expence, which 
Copper Cuts and Etching take up. 
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Nevertheleſs, Etching and Engra- 
ving in Copper are now malt in uſe; 
and there are an inſinite Number of 
excellent Pieces to be ſeen in both 
Kinds: Erching ſeems moſt proper 
tor great Deſigns, where the Work- 
man wou'd ſh-w more Art than De- 
licacy and Sofcnels. 

Thoſe that engrave in Wood, be- 


gin with prepariag a Plate of a Big- 


neſs ſuitable to their Delign, and ve- 
l ſmooth on the Side to be engravd; 
they generally mak uſe of Pear-Tree 
or Box : The laſt is beit, becauſe 
more ſolid, and leſs ſubject to be 
Worm-eaten, On this Plate they 
deſign their Subject with a Pen, in 
the ſame Manner as if it were to be 
printed. Thoſe that don't underſtand 
very well how to delign, as there are 
many that don'r, make uſe of the 
ſame Delign that is given them, 
which they paſte on the Plate with 
a Paſte made of good Flour, Water, 
and a little Vinegar: The Lines muſt 
be paſted to the Wood, and when 
the Paper is dry, the Engraver waſhes 
it gently, and with Water and the 
Top of his Finger takes it off by 
little and little, till there remains 
nothing on the Wood but the Strokes 
of the Pen that form the Deſign, 
which mark on the Plate all that 
ſhould be fav'd, and the reſt is cut 
off either with the Point of a ſharp 
Cutting-Knife, or little Chizels, or 
Gouges, according to the Size and 
Fineneſs of the Work; for there's 
no need of any other Tools. 

As to Engraving on Copper with 
the Burin, there 1s alſo no need of - 
many Preparations: When the Plate, 
which ſhouid be of red Copper, is 
well polith'd, and the Graver has 
made his Detign upon it with his 
Drawing-Point, or oth®rwiſe; he 
wants nothing but a Burin, wel] 
ſharpen'd and temper'd, to grave 
what he would have repreſented on 
his Stamp, to which he gives more 
or leſs Force, according to his Work, 
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2 the Figures he would repre- 
ent. 

He has alſo a Steel Tool ſix Inches 
long, at one End of which is a Scra- 
per of a Triangular Form, ſharp at 
the three Edges to ſcrape the Cop- 
per, when tis neceſſary; at the 
other End is the Burniſner, in the 
Shape of a Heart,. the Point of which 
is longiſh-round and a little flat; tis 
to poliſh the Copper, repair the 
Faults, and ſoften the Lines, To 
know how he goes on, and whe- 
ther his Work is good, he has a 
Tampon made of Felt, or Cloth Liſt 
blacken'd, with which he rubs his 
Plate as he graves. Beſides this, he 
has a Sand-Bag made of Leather, on 
which he rubs the Copper as he 
works it. 

As to Etching, there's more to be 
done: Tis i that the Plate 
ſhould be well poliſh'd an clean; 
after which the Engraver heats it by 
the Fire, covers it with a hard or 
ſoft Varniſh, for there are two Ways 
of varniſhing ; he then blackens the 
Varniſh, by holding the Plate on that 
Side over the Smoak of a Candle. 
This being done, his next Work is 
ro mark out his Deſign on the Plate, 
which is eaſier than when it is to 
be engray'd with the Burin; for he 
only rubs under the Deſign with red 
Lead, or otherwiſe, and then put- 
ting it on the Copper to .mark it 
out with the Point of a Needle, the 
red Lead that is behind the Deſign, 
being eafily ſeen on the Varniſh, is 
the Cauſe that the Graver follows 
better, in this ſort of Work, the ſame 
Lines of the Delign, and is more 
correct in the Out-Lines and Expreſ- 
fion of the Figure than in the other : 
For which Reaſon the Painters, who 
have themtzlves .engray'd their own 
Works, labour frequently to form 
the firſt Lines of Figures, to pre- 
ſerve the Force and Beauty of the 
Deſign. In Etching alſo more Art 
may be ſhewn, than in Stamps en- 
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grav'd with the Burin, in which the 
Out-Lines are ſometimes Etch'd, to 
render them the more correct, 

There is this further Advantage in 
Etching, that tis not only a more 
expeditious Way of Engraving than 
with the Burin; but tis commonly 
a more beautiful one in Landskips, 
where the Trees and Fields being 
touch'd with the greater Facility, 
appear the more natural. 

Tis alſo true, that there's ſome- 
times Occaſion for touching certain 
Parts of an Etching, which have not 
Force enough, over again with the 
Burin, where the Aqua Fortis has 
not eaten in enough; for tis difh- 
cult in a great Plate, to have all the 
Parts fo equally eaten, that there's 
nothing wanting in any of them. 

The Engraver mult. not only with 
the Point of his Needle, work up 
all the Parts of his Work, with the 
Force and Tenderneſs neceſlary to 
his Deſign, both in the Diſtances and 
the neareſt Places; he muſt alſo take 
Care when he puts his 44 Forth 
on the Plate, tht it does not eat in 
all Places alike ; and this is done 
with a Mixture ot Oil and Candle» 
Greaſe. 

For which Purpoſe he has a ſort of 
a wooden Caſe pitch'd, to which 
he fixes his Plate a little Doping, and 
throws Aqua Fortis upon it, ſo that 
it only runs over it, and falls again 
into an earthen Pan which is under 
it: He is alio caretul when the Parts 
that ſhould be leaſt caten, have had 
cnough of this Aqua Fortis, to take 
off the Plate and waſh it with clean 
Water ; then he dries it gently by the 
Fire, covers the moſt. diſtant Parts, 
and the Cutting, which he would 
have weakeſt, with Oil and Candle: 
Greaſe, that the Aqua Fortis may 
penetrate no farther; and covering it 
thus ſeveral times, and as often as he 
thinks it neceſſary, for thoſe Places 
which he would have weakeſt, he 
always lets his feremoſt Figures * 

w | 
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waſh'd with the Aqua Fortis, till he 


ceives it has cat in enough to ex- 
reſs the Force he defign'd ſhould 
expreſs d in thoſe Parts of his 
Work. | | 
- Engravers make uſe of two ſorts of 
Varniſh, one ſoft and the other hard: 
There are alſo two ſorts of Aqua 
Fortis, one call'd White-water and 
the other Green: The latter is made 
of Vinegar, common Salt, Sal Ar- 
moniack, and Verdegreaſe; this runs 
over the Plate, as 13 ſaid, and 
may be made uſe of with both Var- 
niſnes: On the contrary, the other 
is good only with the ſoft Varniſh, 
and is not thrown as the other : 
The Plate is put flat on a Table, and 
being border'd round with Wax, 1s 
cover'd with this White- water, which 
is temper'd more or leſs with com- 
mon Water. 

As to the Drawing Points, the En- 


2 takes great or middling Nee- 


ſome ſharp at the Ends, and 
the others thicker, cut at the Point 
in the Form of an Oval; theſe Tools, 
which are made of different Shapes 
and Sizes, are all that are neceſſary 
for this ſort of Work. Engravers 
have a Stone to whet them, and a 
Pencil made of a Weaſel's Tail, or 4 
Feather, to wipe. them, that they 
may take off from the Plate the Fiith, 
or Varniſh, which comes off as it is 

vd. 

1 See Nails, No 
18. 

* SCUTCHEON, in Architect. 
the Key or Center-ſtone in a Build- 
ing : Alſo a ſmall Plate ot Braſs or 
Iron to be ſet over a Key-hole. 

* SCYTALLA, Lat. in Mecha- 
nicks, a kind of Radius, or Spoke 
ſtanding out of the Axis of a Machine, 
as a Handle or Lever to work it 


* SEALING, in Architecture, the 
fixing a Piece of Wood or Iron in a 
Wall, with Plaſter, Mortar, Ccment, 
Lead, or other ſolid Bindings. 
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* SEAM, with Plumbers, ſee Lead, 
No 7. Paragr. 2. 

* Seaming-Mallet, with Plumbers, 
an Inſtrument of Holly or other hard 
Wood, wrought away from the Mid- 
dle to one End, almoſt to a ſharp 
Edge, and the ſame at the other 
End, only thoſe Edges ſtand at croſs 
Angles to each other, like a Croſs- 
Mattock, and in the Middle of it is 
a Handle-like a Mallet. 

SEASONING of Timber. See Tims 
ber, No IV. 

+ SECANT, in Geometry, a Line 
that cuts another, or divides it into 
two Parts, 

* SECOND, the Goth Part of a 
Minute, either in the Diviſion of a 
Circle, or the Meaſure of Time. A 
Degree or Hour is divided into 60 
Minutes. mark'd thus [“]; a Minute 
into 60 Seconds, thus [(]; that into 
60 Thirds, thus []. 

* Second Terms, in Algebra, thoſe 
where the unknown tity has a 
Degree leſs than it has in the Term 
where it is raiſed in the higheſt 

+ SECTION, in Mathematicks, 
the cutting of one Plane by another, 
or of a Solid by a Plane. 

+ Section of 4 Building, in Archi- 
tecture, the Draught of the Heights 
and Depths of an Edifice raiſed on 
a Plane, as tho* cut aſunder to diſ- 
cover the Inſide. See Draught. Sce 
alſo Building and Perſpective. 

* Conick Section, the Figure made 
by the ſolid Body of a Cone's bei 
ſuppos'd to be cut by a Plane. Theſe 
Sections are generally accounted four; 
v12, the Circle, Eltiplis, Hyperbola, 
and Parabola. 

* SECTOR, Lat. an Inſtrument 
uſctul in all the practical Parts of 
the Mathematic ks. 

* Sector of a Circle, a Portion 
comprehended between two Radii, 
or Semi-Diameters, and the Arc of 
a Circle, making an Angle at the 
Center. 2 
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* Fecfor of a Sphere, a Conick So- 
lid, whoſe Vertex ends in the Cen- 
ter of the Sphere, of which its Baſe 
is alſo a Segment. 

.* SECUNDANS, in Mathemat. an 
infinite Series or Rank of Numbers, 
which begin from nothing, and pro- 
ceed as the Squares of Numbers in 
Arithmetical Proportion; as o, 2, 4, 
9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, Cc. 

* SEGMENTS, Lat. a Piece cut 
off from ſomething. In Geometry, 
when a Line, 'or the Side of any plain 
Triangle, is any way cut in two or 
more Parts, either by a perpendicu- 
hr Line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, 
thoſe Parts are ulually call'd Segments ; 
and fo much as one of theſe Parts is 
longer than the other, is call'd the 
Difference of the Segments. 

* Segment of a Circle, in Geom. a 
Part of a Circle comprehended be- 
tween an Arch and a Chord thereof. 

SELLS, 1. Hat.) Sells, in Archi- 
tecture, are of two kinds, wiz. 
Ground-ſelis, i. e. the loweſt Pieces 
of Timber in a Timber Building, on 
which the whole Superſtructure is 
crected; and Window-ſells (ſome- 
times call'd Window - ſoils) which 
are the Bottom Pieces in a Window- 
Frame. 

2. The Price of putting in of 
Ground-ſclis in a Houte, is common- 
ly rated at 3 d. or 4 d. per Foot, on- 
ly Workmanſhip, to ſmall Buildings; 
in larger, it is much dearer, and can- 
not well be aſccrtain'd. 

* SEMI, Tat. half. 

gemi circular, made in the Shape 
of, or belonging to a Semi- circle. 

* Semi-cubical Paraboloid, in Geo- 
metry, a Curve, or crooked- lin d Fi- 
gure, whoſe Ordinates are in Sub- 
triplicate of the Duplicate Propor- 
tion of the Diameter; i. e. the Cubes 
of the Ordinates are as the Squares 
of the Diameters. 

* ſSemi- Diameter, in Geometry, a 
Line drawn from the Center of a 
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Circle to any Point of its Circum- 
terence. | | 

* Semi-Metals, foſſile Bodies con- 
liſting of a merallick Part, connected 
with ſome other Matter of another 
kind; as Antimony, Cinnabar, Biſ- 
muth, Calamine, gc. 

* Semi-Ordinates, in Geom. the 
Halves of the Ordinates or Appli- 
cates. 

Semi: pedal, Lat. a Foot and halt. 

*. SEPTANGLE. in Geom. à Fi- 
gure of ſeven Angles, and as many 
Sides: The fame as Heptagon. 

* SEPULCHRAL Column. See 
Col. 57. an | 
* SERIATIM, in Rows, or in 
Order. n 

SERIES, in Algebra, a Rank or 
Progreſſion of Quantities increafing 
or decreaſing in ſome conſtant Ra- 
tio, which in its Progreſs ap- 
proaches ſtill nearer and nearer to 
ſome ſought Value. | 

* Infinite Series, certain Progreſ- 
ſions or Ranks of Quantities 0 
proceeding, Which make coritinual 
Approaches to, and, if infinitely con- 


tinued, would become equal to what 


is enquired after, & c. 

* SERLES Scale, a Mathematical 
Inſtrument uſed in Dialling. 

* SERPENTINE Column. See 
Col. 42. 469 450 

+ Serpentine Line, the ſame as Spi- 
ral Line, | 

* Serpentine Marble, fo called be- 
cauſe ſpeckled as a Serpent's Skin, 
See Stone. 

* SERVICE-Tree. 
Ne 8. pt | 

* SESQUI-alteral, Lat. ſo much 
and the half. Thus, | | 

* ceſqui-alteral Ratio, or Propor- 
tion, a Ratio between two Lines, 
Numbers, c. where one contains 
the other once, with the Addition 
of an Halt, as 6 and 9. 

* Seſquiduplicate Ratio, in Gcom. 
Oc. is when of two Terms the 

2 ] greater 


See Timber, 
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ter contains the leſs twice, with 
Ei another over; as 50 and 20. 

* Seſquitertial Proportion, in Ma- 
thematicks, is when one Number 
contains another once, and a third 
part more; as 6, 8, 12, 16, 21, 


28. 
SETTING. See Pitching. 
Setting of Fronts. See Fronts, No 


2, 

* SETTLE, a wooden Bench, or 
Seat, with a Back to it. 

SEWERS, in Architecture, are 
Conducts, Conduits, Sinks, or Con- 
veyances for the Suillage and Filth 
of a Houſe; which, how baſe ſo- 
ever they are in uſe, yet for the 
Health of the Inhabitants, they are 
as neceſſary and conſiderable as per- 
haps any thing about a Houle. 

In theſe ignoble Conveyances Art 
ſhould imitate Nature, and , conceal 
them from Sight (where there wants 
2 running Water) into the molt re- 
mote, loweſt, and thickeſt Part of 
the Foundation, with ſecret Vents 
paſſing up through the Walls (like a 
Tunnel) to the wide Air aloft ; 
which all Italian Artiſans commend 
for the Diſcharge of ndiſome Va- 
pours, tho' elſewhere, as I imagine, 
little practis d. 

* SEXAGESIMAL, in Arithm. 
that which proceeds by 60's ; as the 
Diviſion of Circles into 60 Degrees; 
a Degree into 60 Minutes; a Minute 
into 60 Seconds. 

* Sexageſimal Fractions, ſuch as 
have always 60 for their Denomi- 
nator. 

+ SEXANGLE, a Figure of fix 
Angles. 

* SGRAFIT, (Ital. Sgraficiata) a 
Method of Painting in Black and 
White only, not in Freſco, yet ſuch 
as will bear the Weather, Sce Paint- 
ing, No VI. 

+ SHADOW, in Opticks, a Pri- 
vation of Light, by the Interpoſition 
of an opaque Body. 
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* Shadow. See the Article Paint- 
ing. | * 
+ SHAFT, in Architecture, the 
Body of a Pillar, the Spire of a 
Church Steeple, the Tunnel of a 
Chimney. See Order, Column, &c. 

SHAKY, or Shaken, ſuch Stuff as 
is crack'd, either with the Heat of 
the Sun, or the Drought of the 
Wind. A 

* SHANK, the Tunnel of a Chim- 
ney, oc. Wave | 
* SHAPES, from the French, 
Chappe, a Term in Sculpture. See 
that Word, Ne IV. 

SHARP - Nails, Sce Nails, Ne 


I'9» 
SHEATHING-Nails. See Nails, 
No 20. x ; 


SHEET-Lead. Sce Lead, Ne 3 44 | 


hy | 
5 * SHED, Sax. a Penthouſe or 
Shelter made of Boards, generally 
Feather-edg'd. 

* SHELF, Sax. a Board made faſt 
to a Wall or Partition, to lay any 
thing upon. | 

SHIDES, or Shingles. 1. What.] 
Small Pieces of Wood, or quarter'd 
Oaken Boards, ſaw'd to a certain 
Scantling ; but they are more uſual- 
ly cleft to about an Inch thick at 
one End, and made like Wedges 
about 4 or 5 Inches broad, and 8 or 
9 (and in ſome Places 12) Inches 
long. They are us'd to cover Houſes 
with (but more commonly Churches 


and Steeples) inſtead of Tiles, or 


Slates, 


This kind of Covering is very 


chargeable, and ſeldom us'd but in 
covering the Roofs of Churches, 
and pyramidal Steeples. Neverthe- 
leſs, where Tiles are ſcarce, and you 
would have your Houſe but lightly 
cover'd, Shingles are to be 22 
before Thatch; and if they are made 
of good Oak, and cleft out, (not 
ſawy d) and then well ſeaſon'd in the 
Water and Sun, they become a lure, 
light, and durable Coycring. 

2, Price 
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2. Price of Shingles. ) Shingles 
are ſometimes ſold for 20 8. per 
thouſand, but then are very bad 
Ware ; for if they are good they are 


worth 30 s. thouſand ; nay, I 


am aſſur'd, that 40 s.- per thouſand. 


has been given for Shingles to lay 
upon Steeples; for thoſe that lie ſo 
high, — hang ſo perpendicular, 
ought to be of the beſt ſort. 

3. Price of cleaving and making 
Shingles. ] The common Price of 
cleaving and making is 10 s. per 


thouſand. 
4. How Shingles made of 4 
Tien of Timber.) Some Workmen 


tell me, that a Tun of Timber will 


make 3000 Shingles. . 

5. Of laying on Shingles.) The 
Building muſt be firſt well cover'd 
all over with Boards; which being 
done, the Shingles are faſten'd to 
thoſe Boards; with 4 d. 5 d. or 6d. 
Nails, in every Courſe, at a certain 
Gage, viz. At 3 f Inches, or 4 
Inches, from under one another ; 
for they commonly make 3 Waters, 
(as they phraſe it) that is, they com- 
monly hang 3 Shingles in Heighth, 
in the Length of one; ſo that if 
the Shingles are 12 Inches long, they 
are laid at 4 Inches Gage. 

In breaking of Joint, they do. not 
obſerve to make one Joint over the 
Middle of the Shingle below, but 
they ſometimes break Joint an Inch, 
an Inch and a half, or two Inches, 
according to the Breadth of the 
Shingles; for they are not all exactly 
of a Size ; eſpecially, if cleft. 

6. Price of laying on Shingles.) For 
lying them on upon Spire Steeples, 
where the Work is high and trouble- 
ſome, they have (commonly) 20 s. 


per thouſand ; but on low Work, (as 


Houſes, and the like) they will cleave, 
and make, and lay them on for that 
Money ; or if they only lay them on 
upon Houſes, they will do it for 
10s. per thouſand. Some Workmen 
tell me, That for dreſſing and laying 


| 81 
on of Shingles upon Churches and 
Steeples, they have (commonly) 18, 


per thouſand. 


7. Price of dreſſing old Shingles.) 
Li. e. new hewing them, and cutting 
off the ragged lower Ends] Work- 
men have about 6 8. per thouſand. 

8. How many Shingles will cover a 
Square. ) If the Shingles are four 
Inches broad, and laid at four Inches 
Gage, 81 will cover a ſquare Yard; 
and conſequently 9oo will cover a 
Square, (or 100 {uperficial Feet) of 
Healing: But, becauſe Shingles ſel- 
dom hold to be all four Inches broad, 
therefore they commonly allow 1000 
to a Square, and of Nails as many. 

SHINGLING, the laying on of 
Shingles. 

SHINLOG. See Bricks, No 5. 

* SHOAR, among Builders, a Prop 
to ſuſtain Walls, or to bear up any 
ary fx Weight that leans forward, 

* To Shoar, to underprop 

SHOP-Windows; theſe may be af- 
forded at the fame Rate as plain or 
batton'd Doors, beſides the Iron- 
work ; as Bolts, Staples, Hinges, 
Locks, Keys, Latches, Chains, — 
See Doors, No 4. 

* SHORE. See Shoar. 

SHREADINGS, the fame as Fur- 
rings. 


s 
* SHOULDERING-Piece, a Brac- 


ket. 

* SIGHT. See Opticks. 

* SIGNS, Algebraical, particular 
Marks, as T ifies more, or that 


the Quantities between which it 
ſtands are to be added, and — leſs, 
implying Subtraction, Ce. 
SILERY, the fame as Cilery. 
* SILL, the Threſhold of a Door, 
* SILVER, to whiten it. See 
Sculpture, No VI. Paragr. 15. 
* SIMA, SIMOISE, SIMATIUM. 
See Cyma, C 1m. 
* SIMILAR, of like Nature. 
Similar Arcs of a Circle, ſuch 
as are like Parts of the whole Cir- 
cumference, 
5 * Similar 


Amilar Figures, or Polygons, or 


Rectangles, in Geom. ſuch as have 
Angles reſpectively equal, and the 
Sides about thoſe Angles propor- 
Similar Light, in Opticks, ſuch 
ir Rays are equally refrangi- 
ble | * 

Similar Plane Number. See Num- 


ber. 

* Similar Sections, in Conicks, ſuch 
whoſe Diameters make equal Angles 
with theit Ordinates. 

Similar Segments of a Circle, in 
Geometry, ſuch as contain equal An- 


es. 
g * Similar ſolid Numbers, in Mathe- 
maticks, | ſuch whoſe little Cubes 
may be ſo rank'd, as to make ſimi- 
lar and rectangular Parallelopipids. | 
* Similar Triangles, in Geom. ſuch 
2s have all their three Angles reſpec- 
tively equal one to another. 
„ SIMPLE, Lat. pure, unmix d, 
plain, unornamented, uncompound- 


* Simple Problem, in Geometry, 
that which is capable but of one So- 
lution. 

* Simple Quantit ies, in Algebra, 
ſuch as conſiit but of one Part, con- 
nected by the Signs [-] and [—]. 

* SINE, (Lat.) as Right Sine, in 
Geom. is a right Line drawn from 
one End of an Ark perpendicular up- 
on the Diameter drawn from the 
other End of that Ark; or is halt 
the Chord, or twice the Ark. 

* Sine Complement of an Ark, in 


Geom. the Sine of what that Ark 


or Angle is leſs, or when it exceeds 
them, is grearer, than go Degrees. 

* Sine verſed of an Ark, an Angle 
leſs than 90 Degrees; that Part of 
the Diameter comprehended between 
the Ark and the right Line. 

* SINK. Sre Sewer. 

* SINOPER, Lat. Red Le:d. See 
Lead. 

* SIPEON. See Syphon. 

* SITE. See cite. 
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* SITUS, Laz. in Geom. 
bra, Ce. the Situation of Surfaces, 
Lines, Cc. . 

t SIZE, a fort of ſelly, or glewiſh 
Matter, uſed by Painters, Plaiſterers, 
Oc. to mix with their Colours. 
'. * SKETCH, the firſt Draught or 
Deſign of a Piece in Painting or 
Drawing. | | 

SKEWBACK. See Arches, No 7. 

SKIRTING-Board;s, with Ca 
ters, the narrow Boards fitted round 
the Under ſide of Wainſcot againſt 
the Floor. | * 

_ + SKREEN. See Screen. 

SLABS, the out-ſide ſappy Planks 
or Boards ſawn -off from the Sides 


of Timber. Some alſo call Marble 


Hearths by this Name. , 

SLATE, or Slating, 1. What." 
Slating is the Covering of Houſes 
with Slate. g 

This kind of Coyering is very 
neat, eſpecially the blue Slate; as for 
the other kind of Slate (known. in 
ſome Places by the Name of Harb 
ham-ſtone) Tee Horſham-ſlone. 
* blue 22 cut into long 

ures, or Eſcallops, ſhews ver 
handſome, and is 8 14 
covering of Summer, and Banquet- 
ing-Houſes in Gardens; it being a 
very light and laſting Covering. 

But as this kind of Covering is 
very handſome, fo alſo tis ve 
chargeable; for Roofs cover'd wich 
State, muſt Be (firſt) boarded over, 
the Slates hang'd on Tacks, and laid 
with finer Mortar than Tiles. 

But it theſe Slates be rudely cut, 
and careleſsly laid, (in reſpect of Form) 
it is then counted a cheaper Cover- 
ing than with plain Tiles; eſpeciall 
in thoſe Countries where the Earth 
aftords Plenty of them. 

2. Price of Slate.) This kind of 
Coveriag is valued by ſome from 38. 
to 6s. the Yard ſquare, or by the 
Square of 10 Feet, (that is, 100 Feet) 
from 30 s. to 31. or more in ſome 
Pl-ces. 
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3. Price of Pointing of Slates.) 
Ii. e. hewing them, making 


them fit for the Work] is worth, 
(Gays Mr. Wing) about 12, or 13 d. 


5 Price of Slates.] Slates at the 
Pit are worth, (ſays Mr. Wing) 12, 
or 14 8. per thouſand, which will 
nearly do 36 ſquare Yards. 

' 5» Of meaſuring Slates.) Slating 
is in ſome Places meaſur'd by the 
Rod of 18 Foot ſquare, which con- 
tains 3 24 ſuperficial Feet, or 36 ſquare 
Yards. : 

© In meaſuring this ſort of Work, 
where there are Gutters or Valleys, 
there is commonly an Allowance, 
which is to take the Length of the 
Roof all along upon the Ridge; 
which makes the Gutters double 
Meaſure, viz. as much more as real- 
ly it is; which in ſome Places is 
llow'd, and in others not, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Place. 

+ SLED, or Sed, a fort of Car- 
riage without Wheels, whereon to 
lay a Plough or other weighty thing 
r * 
-''® Sledge,” is alſo a Smith's large 
Hammer, to be uſed with both 
Hands in beating out Iron on the 
A I. 
About Sledge, with Smiths, one 
that is uſed for battering d drawing 
out the largeſt Work, and is ſwu 
round over the Head with bot 
Hands, to ſtrike with all their Might. 
 *® Uphand Sledge, uſed by Under- 
Workmen, with both the Hands be- 
fore, but ſeldom raiſed higher than 


- | * 
S. M 
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the Head, being for. Work of 
the lar Ag "1 9 


SLEEPER, in Architecture, is the 
oblique Rafter that lies in à Gutter, 
Sce Hip, Ne 1. 5 

* SLIDING- RULE, or Sliding 
pan from = 5 be uſed Ewing 
our mp S, n VAauging, . 

SLIPPER, in Architecture, the 
fame as Plinth. DINE 

SLUICES, Frames of Wood ſet 
in-a River to keep out the Water; 
as alſo to keep it in, ag Occaſion 
ſerves. Likewiſe Vents, or Drains 
for Water. See Alder, No 3. 

+ SMALT, a blue Colour, of two 
Sorts, the one much finer than the 
other; but the coarſeſt-by far the 
moſt beautiful, if beheld at a Di- 
ſtance, and ſtrew'd, as. they call it ; 
the fineſt is call'd Oil Smalt, as it 
may be laid in Oil; but it bears but 
an indifferent Body, and is trouble · 
ſome to work, | 

SMITH's Work, in relation to Ar- 
chitecture, is of divers Kinds ; as 
making of Caſements, (for which 
ſee Caſements, No 2.) Palliſado-work 
in Gates, or otherwiſe, ¶ ſee 9 
No 4.) For making Dogs, Bars, large 
Hooks, Thimbles, Hinges, Staples, 
Grates, ec. they have in ſome Pla- 
ces 4 * others 4 d. per Pound. 
But for ſmall and neat Hooks, Hin- 
ges, Staples, & c. they have from 4 d: 


to 8 d. per Pound. For Iron Balco- 


nies, 5d. the Pound. 


A Swith's Bill ſhould be made af- 


ter this Manner : 


Mr. Zacha- 


Fx. 
80 


CN 


SO, 


On * 


Mr. Zachariah Zinthos, of London, his Bill of Materials 
had of, and Work done by, Samuel Smith, 1735. 


J. 4. Pl 


June 24. For 8 large Caſements, weighing 80 W. at 1290 2% 


6 d. per Pound 


2. For 10 ſmall Caſements, weighing 60 1b, at 


d. per Pound — 


12. For 10 Pair of Hooks and Riders for Doors, weigh- 


ing 60 lb, at 4 d. per Pound 


Sepr. 10. For 2 great Bars for the Chimney, weighing 


40 IÞ, at 4d. per Pound - 
Oc. 13. For 
4d. per Pou 


For 4 Dogs, weighi 32 w. at 4d. pound - 
bes Hes. 2 Doors, 1 — bl 


Nov. 3. For 3 great 
at 4d. per Pound 


* SMIRIS, or Smyris, Gr. the Eme- 
ry and Emeril-ſtone uſed by Glaziers 
to cut Glaſs, and by Jewellers to po- 
liſh Jewels. 

* SMOOTHING-PLANE, with 
Plumbers, is a thick Plate of poliſh'd 
Braſs, about nine Inches ſquare, a 
little turn'd up on all the four Edges, 
ſo that the Under-ſide looks ſome- 
thing like the Diamond-cut Looking- 
Glaſſes. On the Upper-fide, which 
is a little concave, like a Latten-pan, 
is a Braſs Handle ſolder'd on, upon 
which is alſo a Wooden one, like a 
Caſe-ſmoothing-Iron. It is uſed by 
Plumbers to ſmooth the Sand when 
levelld in a Mould for caſting Sheet- 
Lead 


® Smoothing-Plane, with Joiners, 
e. See Plane. 

* SNACKET, a Haſp for a Caſe- 
ment. 

SOCLE, or Zocle, the ſame as 
Plinth. See Zoccolo. 

* SOFA, an Apartment of State, 
much uſed in the Eaſtern Countries, 


Bars for Doors, weighing 30 th, at 


12 160 2 0 


0 — 13 — 4 


0 — I0 — 9 
0 — os — 4 


* * 
0 — oft - 6 
4 


for the Entertainment of conſidera 
ble Gueſts. MY b 
SOFFITA, SAFFITA, or SOFFIT, 
an Italian Word (from Subfixum, in 
Latin) a ſort of Ceiling, In ordi- 
nary Ruildings, it is taken for the 
Boards over the Tops of Windows, 
oppoſite to the Window-boards: at 
the Bottom. In great Edifices.it ſig- 
nifies the Ceiling or Wainſcot of any 
Apartment form'd by Croſs-Beams, 
or flying Cornices, and having the 
{quare Pannels of its Compartments 
enrich'd with Sculpture, Painti 
and Gilding, as we may obſerve in 
the Baſiliques and Palaces of Italy. 


This is what the Latins mean by 


Lacunar, and Laquear, with on 
this Difference, that Lacunar Por 4 
fies any Soffit, whoſe Pannels are 
call'd Lacus, Lakes; and Laqurar is 
uſed to expreſs that form'd by Com- 
array uy intermingled with Plat- 
nds, in manner of a Nooſe, in 


Latin, Laqueus. The Bottom of 


the Drip is by ſome call'd Soffir. 
Ra 


* SOFT- 


+ 


* SOFTNING, with Painters, the 


SP 
+ Irregular Solids, the contrary; 


mixing of the Colours with a Pencil as the Sphere, Cylinder, Cone, Pa- 


or Bruſh: — * 

as Window-ſells. See Sells. 
SOLDER, or Sodder, 1. What. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Solder; 


but that which more immediately 


reates to our preſent Buſineſs is Sol- 
der for Lead, which is made of 
Lead, and half as much Block-Tin. 
This is for Plumbers uſe; for Gla- 
riers it may be ſomewhat finer. 
2. Price of Solaer.] This is fold 
from 8d. to 10 d. per Pound, ac- 
cording to its Fineneſs. 

3. To know if fine enough for the 


Glazier's Uſe,] they take a Piece of 


it, and bend it to and fro near their 
Far; for if it be of a fit Temper, 
it will crackle like Nits. See Lead, 
Noe 12. veg 

— +-SOLID; or Solid Body, with Ma- 
thematicians, a Body that has Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs, whoſeBounds 
and Limits are Superficies. 

Solid Angle; in Geom. one made 
by the meeting of three or more 
Planes, joining in a Point, like a 
Diamond well cut. 

I Solidity, in Architecture, the 
Choice of a good Foundation, and 
found Materials to work with. 

I Solidity, in Geom. the Quantity 
of Space contained in a ſolid Body, 
call'd alſo the Solid Content, and 
Cube of it. 

+ Solid Numbers, in Arithm. ſuch 
as ariſe from multiplying a plain 
Number by any others. 

1 Solid Problems, in Mathematicks, 
are not geometrically ſolvable, but 
by the Interſection ot a Circle and a 
Conick Section, or by the Interſec- 
tion of two other Conick Sections 
beſides the Circle. 

+ Regular Solids, in Gcom. ſuch 
as gre terminated by regular and e- 
qual Planes; as the Tetrahedron, Hex- 

àhedrona, Octahedron, Dodecahedron, 
and Icolihedron. 


* 


FT rallelogram, Priſm, Parallelopiped, 
SOILS; as Window ſoils; the fame Pyramid, ; 5 a 
* SOLITARY Column, one that 


mid, Ge. 
ſtands alone in any publick Place. 
SOLIVE, from the Latin, Solum, 
a Floor, ſigniſies a ſoiſt, Rafter, or 
Piece of Wood either ſlit or Awad, 
wherewith the Builders lay their 
Ceilings. Theſe are made of diffe- 
rent Thickneſſes, according as their 
Lengths require; and their Diſtances 
from each other are uſually equal to 
their Depths. In Latin we call em 
Tigne. © 


+ SOLUTION, in Mathem, the | 


anſwering ot a Queſtion, or Reſolu- 
tion of a Problem. 

SOMMERING, or Sommers. See 
Arches, N® 7, | 

* SOULS, in Sculpture, the firſt 
rough Figure made in the formi 
of a Statue. See Sculpture, No IV. 

* SPACE, in Geo. the Area of 
any 4 * or that which fills the 
Intervals or Diſtances between the 
Lines that terminate it. | 


Space, in Mechan. the Line 


which a moveable Body, conſidered 
as a Point, is conceiv'd to deſcribe 
by its Motion. | 
* SPALT, or Spelt, a white, ſca- 
ly, ſhining Stone, frequently uſed to 
promote the Fuſion of Metals. | 
* SPECIES, Lat. a Kind or Sort. 


Species, in Algebra, are thoſe. 


Letters, Notes, Marks, or Symbols, 
which repreſent the Quantities in 


any Equation or Denomination. 


* Species, in Opticks, the Image 


painted on the Retina of the Eye by 
the Rays of Light reflected from the 
ſeveral Points of the Surface of Ob- 
jects received in at the Pupilla, and 
collected in their Paſſage thro' the 
Cryſtalline, c. 

* SPECIFICK Gravity, the Gra- 
vity peculiar to each Species of na- 
tural Bodies, and whereby it is diſtin- 


guiſhd from all other Kinds. 


* SPE- 


rr 


3'P. 
* SPECIOUS Algebra, the modern 


bra, practiſed by Species or Let- 
- of the Alphabet. It was firſt 


uced b Vieta, A. 1590. 

+ SPHERE, Gr. in Geom. a ſolid 
Body contain'd under one ſingle Sur- 
face, having a Point-in the Middle 
called the Center; whence all the 
Lines drawn, _ the Surface to the 
Center are 

* SPHE . Angle, the mutusl 

ture or Inclination of two great 
Circles of the Sphere, meeting in a 


Point, 
+ Spherical Geometry, the Doctrine 


of the Sphere. 
* Spherical Numbers. 


f Spberical Trigonometry, che Art 
of reſolyin r Triangles. 

+ SPHERICITY, the Quality of a 
Sphere ; Roundneſs , 

t SFHERICES, the Doarine of 
the Sphere. 

** en. in Geom. a ſolid 

proaching to that of a 
. ut not exactly round, made 
x, a Plane of a Semi-kllipſis turn'd 
2 one of its Axes, and is always 
to two Thirds of its circum- 
crib ing Cylinder. 

pr Spheroid, with Mathemat. 
a Ga Figure made from the Plane 
of the Semi-Ellipſis, by a Circumvo- 

ution about its longeit Axis. 

'* Prolate Spheroid, a ſolid Figure 
found as above, the Crumpolation 
* about the ſhorteſt Axis. 

PIK Es, large long Iron Nails, 
with great flat Heads, uſed to faſten 
Planks or Timber. 

* SPINDLE, the Axis of a Wheel 
in a Clock, Watch, ec. 

SPIRA, Lat. the Fold of a Ser- 
pent laid at Reſt, or the Coil of a 
Cable Rope, Sc. In ancient Archi- 
tecture tis ſometimes uſed for the 
Baſe of a Column, (making a Figure 
not unlike thoſe) and ſometimes for 
the Aſtragal, or Thor. 


see Num- 


S 

5 M round le 

# , Spiral, in Architecture, e 
that aſcends winding about a; Cone 
or Spire, ſo that all the eine there | 
of continually approach the Axis. 
Spiral Line, in Geom. a" — 
Line which turns round, ſeeming to 
be almoſt a Circle, only it. does not 
meet, or run again into itſelf, but 
keeps on at a proportionate ü 
like the coiling of a Rope. 

* SPIRE, a Steeple that riſes tas 
pering by Degrees, and ends in * 
Point at Top. 'd- 

SPLAYING, of Windows od 
Doors. See Bricklayers, N92. 

* SPRINGER off az arched Gate, .. 
in Architecture, the Mouldings that 8 
bear the Arch. 

SPRINGS, tor Caſements. Some 
Smiths tell me, they have 64 per 
Piece for Springs for Caſements, of 
the common or ordinary. Faſhion: 
But I have ſeen a kind of double 
Springs, Which ſeem d as if a Ri 
and Left- hand Spring had been join d 
together for about 3 or 4 Inches 
from the Shoulder, where they were 
driven into the Timber; but at the 
End, where the Scrolls were at leaſt 
2 Inches aſunder, they had a Scroll 
turn d both upwards and downwards! 
in each Spring; fo that each Spri 
ſeem'd like 2 turn'd Back to Back. 
The Smith that made theſe, had 1. 
per Piece for em. , 

SQUARE, acertain Meaſurel(egade 
uſe ot m meaſuring ſeveral Artificers 
Works) conlilting of 100 ſuperficial 
Feet. Alſo an Inſtrament uſed by 
Carpenters, Maſons, Joiners, — for 
{quaring their Work. 

Square, 1n Geom. a Figure | con- 
ſiſting of 4 equal Sides, and. as m 
right Angles. 

* A long Square, in Cn woch 
a Figure, but that 2 of the ee 
long, and the other ſhort, + | 

Square Nails, Sce Nails, No 21. 


+ Square 


— in Arichtn. any 
which is ae ure or multiply'd by 


—_ makes 43 
2 2 which is 9,” e 


frequently — rartgli the ct 


— 2 called alſo a Line 
—— and Quadrant. 


re Number. 
1 ING, in Mathemat. the 


making 2 Square equal to any Fi 
* the . of þ Circle 
2 the making a Square exactly cor- 
g reſpondent to a Circle, or the find- 
ing out the Area or Content of ſome. 
—— that ſhall be exactly equal to 
the Area of ſome Circle: A Problem 
— has hitherto puzled the ableſt 
Mathematicians ; altho*' they have 
eome near enough to the Truth for 
any Uſe. 

+ SFABLE. A good Stable ſhould 
be built of Brick rather than Stone, 
for the latter will ſweat in moiſt 
Weather ; it requires a good Air, to 
be free from H -ſties, Sinks, — 
ce. Its Floor ſhould be pav'd, 
not plank d. No more need be 0 
to a Man who loves 2 Horſe, the ſe- 
cond noble Creature in the Creation, 
and ſo ſerviceable to Man, as well for 
Delight as Profit, that it well de- 
— his moſt rous Attention. 

STAIRS: 1. What.) Stairs are 
the Steps whereby we aſcend and 
deſcend from one Story of a Houſe 
to another. 

2. Dimenſions of Stairs. Several 
Writers of Architecture have laid 
down different Rules for the Height, 
Breadth, and Length of Stairs, or 
Steps, according to the ſeveral Ca- 
pacities of the Stair-caſes. But (in 
) they forbid more than 6 
= Height of each Stair; and 
more than 18, and leſs than 12 
Inches for the Breadth, and more 
than 16, and leſs than 6 Fot for 
the Length of each Stair. 


— 4 — Root, in Arithm. the 


For they muſt ſtill ob 


ought not to exc 7, or (at mol 

8 Inches in hth ; for if 

wan cult to aſcend; Nei- 
they to be leſs than 9 or 


o — in Breadth; nor 
their h to be lefs than 3 Feet. 
To reduce this Doctrine (of the 


Dimenſions of Stairs) to ſome naty- 
ral, or at leaſt mathematical Ground, 
Vitrwvius (Lib. 9. cap. 2.) borrows 
thoſe Proportions * ow,” the 
Sides of a 1 4 

* 


which the antient 
(in loweft Terms) by the —— 
3,4 and 5. That is 3 for the Per- 
pendicular, from the Stair-head to 
the Ground; 4 for the Ground-line 
itſelf, or Receſſion from the Wall, 
(fays Sir Henry Watron) and 5 for 
the whole Inclination, or 8 

the Aſcent. But this Rule is 's Þ far 
from being follow'd in our modern 


that the contrary is rather 


— 
practis d; for by this Rule, the lower 
the Stairs are, the narrower t 


ought to be; and if a Stair be but 6 


Inches high, it muſt (according to 
this Rule) be but 8 Inches booed, 
whereas in this Caſe we ſeldom 


make em leſs than a Foot broad. 
And if we ſhould make Stairs fo low 


as 4 Inches, (for ſuch the antient 
Architects make mention of) they 
mult by this Rule be but 5 J Inches 


broad; which certainly is too nar- 


row tor any Stair. 

3. Of making Stairs] 'Tho' we 
have laid down Rules in the fore- 
going Number for the Height 
and Breadth of Stairs; yer Workmen 
are not to be ſo ſtriftly ty'd down 
to them, as not to vary in the leaſt: 
eto _ 
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; Quotient 
ſhew the Number of Stairs: 
if the Diviſion fall not out exact, 


(in this Caſe) take the 

(not regarding the Remainder) 
Number of Stairs, and by 
umber divide the whole 
ipht of the Room; ſo the Qyo- 


FEFAEL 
£ 
: 
b 


>m FEET 
22 


each „ * 
ight of the — be 9 Foot 3 
Inches, and ſu you deſigu d to 
make cach Stair 6 Inches high, turn 
the whole Height of the Room in- 
to Inches, twill be 111 Inches, 
which divide by 6, the Quotient 
will be 48, and 3 remaining; there- 
fore take -18 for the Number of 
Stairs, and 4 it divide 111, the 
(ponent will be 6 4, Inches, or 6 
Finches, which mult. be the exact 
Height of each Stair. | 
to find the Breadth of cac 
er = Width, or * 
(chat you have to carry them 
up in) by the Number of Stairs, leſi 
by 13 for the laſt Riſe- up is not to 
be accounted in the Breadth ; and 
the tent will ſhew you the exact 
Breadth of each Stair. See further 
under the next Article, viz. 
STAIR-csſe. I. What.) It is ſome- 
times taken to ſignify the Incloſure 
of a Pair of Stairs; whether it be 
with Walls, or with Walls and Rails, 
and Baliſters, G. And ſometimes 
tis taken for the whole Frame ot a 
TM: 


zent ſhall give you the exact Height 
whole © 


Z 
| 


: 


| Thar it have a liberal Light, again 


call Us bel Ffogolo; as it were, good 
Ventilation, becauſe a Man 
much Breath in mounting. 


des to gratify the Beholder, the 
whole Stair-caſe have no ni 
2 that is, for the princi 

en in Royal 
Buildings. 0 


That the Breadth of every ſingle 
Step or Stair be never leſs than 4 
Foot, nor more than 18 Inches. 

That they exceed by no means 
half a Foot in their Height or 
Thickneſs, for our do labour 
more in Elevation than in Deſcenſion. 

That the Steps be laid, (addaghe 
where they join, con an tantine iſe 
carpa, i. e. ſome what ſloping, that 
ſo the Foot may in a ſort both af- 
cend and deſcend 5 which, 
tho' obſerv'd by few, is a ſecret and 
delicate Deception of the Pains in 
moaning: But 74 Doctrine of 
Statr-caſes ought to be regulated in 
n to the Quality of the 

ilding; for a great Stair-caſe in a 
little Houſe would be as improper, 
as a little one in a great Houſe. 

There is to be great Care taken in 
the well placing the Stair-caſe ; for 
there is not a Intle Difficulty to find 
a Place convenient, ſo as the Stairs 
may be diſtributed without Preju- 
dice, or Hindrance to the reſt of the 
Building.. | 

III. Xinds of Stair-caſes.) There are 


mapy Kinds of Stair-caſes; for in 
N | ſome 


a Wa 

ſome the Stairs are made ſtrait, in 
others winding, in others mixt of 
nne 
2 ſtrait Stairs.) Some fly di- 
rectiy forward, others are ſquare, 
others Triangular, others are call d 


Trench Flights. dg: N 
Of wing Stairs.] (Which in 
are calld Spiral, or Coc 
irs): ſome are ſquare, ſome circu- 
lar, or round, and ſome Elliptical, 
or oval; and theſe again are various; 
for ſome wind about a ſolid, others 
about an open Newell. 
Stairs mixt of ſtrait and wind- 
ing, are alſo of various Kinds; ſome 
are call d Dog - leg d, others there are 
that both wind about a folid-Newel, 
and fly about a ſquare open Newel. 
I ſhall particularly, (tho' briefly) de- 
ſcribe all theſe ſeveral Kinds, in the 
following Numbers. | 
IV. - Strait Stairs] ' Theſe are 
ſuch as always fly, and never wind, 
and therefore are by ſome called 
Flyers. Of theſe there are ſeveral 
Kinds, as of . ; 
1. Direct Flyers, or Plain Flyers.] 
Theſe fly directly from one Floor to 
another, without turning to the 
Right or Left, and are {cJom uſed, 
unleſs it be for Garret, or Cellar» 
Stairs in ordinary Houſes. 1 
2. Square Flyers.] Theſe fly round 
the Sides of a ſquare Newel, either 
ſolid or open, (ſo that there are two 
Kinds of em) and at every Corner 
of the Newel, there is a ſquare Half- 
pace, that takes up à of a Circle. 
So they fly from one Halt-pace to 
another; and the Length of the Stai s 
is ee to the Side of the 
Newel. ” | 
3. Triangular Flyers.) Theſe fly 
round by the Sides of a Triangular 


| 


Newel, either ſolid or open, (fo that 
there are alſo 2 Kinds of theſe) 
and at each Corner of the Newel 
there is a Trapezial Halt-pace that 
takes up 120 Degrees, (or 3) of a 
Circle. So they fly fiom on: Halt- 


pace to another; and the Length of 
the Stairs is N to the 
Side of the Ney dl. 
Falladio tells us, that Triangular 
Stairs are to be ſeen in ſome antient 
Edifices ; and of this Sort, (fays he) 
are thoſe of the Cupola of St. Maris 
Rotunda, which are open in the Mid. 
dle, and receive. Light from above, 
Thoſe. alfo at Sano ole in the 
fame City, gre of the fame kind. 

' 4. French Flyers.) Theſe kind of 
Stairs, firſt fly directly forward, til 
they come within the Length of 
Stair” of the Wall; and then t 
have a ſquare Half-pace, from whic 
you immediately, Frithoar any Stairs 
between) aſcend to inother Half- 
pace; and from this ſecond Half-pace 
the Stairs fly directly back again, pe- 
raltel to the firſt Flight. 

V. Winding Stairs.) Theſe are ſuch 
as always wind, and never fly: There 
are many Kinds of theſe ; for ſome 
wind round a Circle, others round 
an Ellipfis, or Oval, others round a 
Square, and others round an Equils 
teral Triangle; And of each of theſe 
ſome. wind round a ſolid Newel, 
and others round an open, or hollow 
Newel. Again, ſome are ſet u 
Columns, and ſome Stairs are double, 
and ſome are quadruple; I ſhall de- 
ſcribe each of theſe in the following 
Numbers. IS? 

1. Circular winding'Statrs.) Theſe 
are of four Kinds. Firſt, Such as 
wind about a ſolid Newel, and the 
Fore-edge of each Stair is 4 Tight- 
line pointing to the Center of the 
Newel. . Theſe. are rommon”- in 
Church Steeples; and great old Stone 
Houſes. Secondly, ſuch as wind 
round an open Newel, and the Fore- 
ſide of each Stair. is a Right - line 
pointing to the Center of the Newel. 
Of this kind are thoſe in the Monu- 
ment of London. Thirdly, Such as 
wind round a ſolid Newel, but the 
lore- ide of each Stair is an Arch (ot 
a large) Circle, that points c uite 1 
l 
t 


rr 


. 
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e Center, (and near to the Cir- 
— eng Wess 
the Stairs are much than in 
the common Winding Stairs. Of 
theſe there may be two Kinds; for 


Stairs may be contriv'd to be either 
concave, or convex on the Fore- ſide. 
Fourthly, there are other Stairs, in 
all Reſp like thoſe laſt deſcrib'd, 
only have an open Newel. 
Theſe kind of Stairs are ſaid to be 
invented by Mark Anthony Barbaro, 
« Gentleman of Venice. | 
Any of theſe Kinds of winding 
Stairs, take up leſs room than any 
other kind of Stairs whatſoever. 


their — 1 a9; 9x being drawn, the 


then there may 


S T 
In Stairs that wind round a folid 


Newel, Architects make the Diame- 


ter of the Newel, one 6th, one 4th, 
one zd, or three 7ths of the Diame- 
ter of the whole Stair-eaſe, accord- 
g as the Stair-caſe is in Bjgneſs. 


Newel, Palladio tells us, the Newel 
muſt be + che Diameter of the whole 
Stair=caſe. But I ſte no Reaſon 
why theſe open Newels ought not 
to be proportion'd to the Size af 


the Stair-caſe, as well as the ſolid 


ones. n 
Then, as to the Numberof Stairs 
in one Revolution, .Palladio tells 


Revolution about 


| 6 or 7 7 ; 'T ys © 44> ELBp , 
That if 5 : Feet diameter; \ 0 Stairs. in one 


Seair-caſe de 9 or 10{ be 


2. Elliptical winding Stairs.) Of 
theſe there are two Kinds; one 
winding round a ſolid, and one 
round an Newel. They are 
much of the Nature of circular 
Stairs, only in thoſe, the Newel is a 
Circle, but in theſe an Ellipſis, or 
Oval. Theſe kind of Stairs are very 
handſome and pleaſant, (ſays Palla- 
dio) becauſe all the Windows and 


Doors are Oy placed in 
e 


the Middle and Head of the Oval. 1 
have made one of theſe, (fays he) 
with an open Newel at the Monaſtery 
of Charity at Venice. 

3. Square winding Stairs.) Theſe 
wind round a ſquare Newel, either 
ſolid or open; (and therefore are of 
wo 7 * the Fore- ſide of each 
Stair is a Right-Line pointing to the 
Center of the Newel. 

4. Triangalar winding Stairs.) Theſe 
wind round a triangular Newel, and 
the Fore- ſide of each Stair is a Right- 
line pointing to the Center of the 
Newel. And becauſe the Newel 
may be either ſolid or open, there- 
fore there are two Kinds of them. 


20 the Newel. 

5. Columnated: window. ſtairs. ] Pal. 
ladio mentions a Pair of Stairs be- 
longing to the Portico's of 
at Rome, that were ſet upon 
lumns, that the Light (which th 
receiv'd from above) might diftri- 
bute irſelf to all Parts. alike, Such 


another Pair were made by Bra- 


mante, (an excellent Architect in his 
Time) at Belvedere, the Pope's Palace. 
6. Dowble ing Stairs.) Sta- 
mox zi mentions Stair-caſe of this 
Form, made by Pierro del Bergo, and 
eban at Sciamburg in France, 
in the King's Palace. They are ſo 
contriv'd, that two Perſons, one a- 
ſcending, and the other deſcending, 
ſhall not come at one another. Mr. 
Grew (in his Muſexm Regalis Socie- 
rati:) gives us the Deſcription of a 
Model of this kind of Stair-caſc, 
(which Modet is kept by the Royal 
Society) thus; The Foot ot one of 
theſe Scair-caſes ( ſays he) is oppelite 
to that of the other; and both make 
2 parallel Aſcent, and 'within the 
fame Cylinder. The Newel in the 
Middle is hollow, and built with 
31 long 


* 


In Stairs that wind round an open 


' 
* 
4 
, 
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* 


SY: 


long Apertures to convey Light from 
Cable: placed at the — and 
on the Sides of the Newel into both 
„ et winding mae Pub 
7. 0 tairs, 
ladio mcntions a Stair-caſe ot this 
Form, which King Francis the Firſt 
caus'd to be made in the Caſtle of 
Chambord near Blois : It confiſts of 
four Stair- caſes (carried up together) 
which have four Entrances, viz. one 
to each; and goup one over another 
in ſuch mannery. that being made in 
the Middle of the Building, the 4 
may ſerve for 4 Apartments; ſo that 
the Inhabitants of one need not go 
up and down the Stairs of the other; 
and becauſe tis open in the Middle, 
they all ſee each other go up and 
down without any Hindrance to one 
another. 

VI. Mixt Stairs.) Theſe are ſuch 
as both fly and wind; and therefore 
are by ſome call'd by the general 
Name of Flyers and Winders, There 
are ſeveral Kinds of them. As, 

1. Dog-legg'd Stairs.) Theſe firſt 
fly directly forward, then wind a 
Semi-circle, and then fly directly 
back again, parallel to the firſt Flight. 

2. Square Flyers and Winders.) 
Theſe have a ſquare Newel, either 
ſolid or open; (and therefore are of 
two Kinds) they fly by the Sides of 
the Newel, and wind (a Quarter of 
a Circle) at cach Corner. 

3. Solid and open-newel'd Flyers 
and Winders.) Theſe arc of two 
Kinds: For ſome do firlt wind (a 
Quarter of a Circle); about a ſolid 
Newel, then fly by the Side of a 
{qaare open Newel, then wind by a. 
ſolid Newel again, then fly again, as 
before, and o alternately. Others 
fly firſt,, and then wind, and then fly 
again, and ſo alternately. 

Let this ſuffice for the various 
Kinds of Stair-cafes ; for the bare 
.Deſcription of thgſe ſeveral Kinds of 
Stairs, together with what has been 
ſaig above, No V. H. 1. and in Stairs, 


— 


* „ 2 
a 


8 a pretty good Guide 
to 


Ingenious, that haye a mind 


to make any of theſe kind of Stair, 


VII. Price Stair-caſes.] The 


Price is various, according 


to their 


Kinds, Sizes, and Curiolity of Work- 
manſhip. They are ſometimes rated 
at ſo much per Piece; and ſometime; 


at ſo much per Stair, 


An ordinary Pair of Stairs with 
Flyers and Winders, of about fix 
Foot, and four Foot, made of Elm- 
boards, are accounted to be worth 
25. 6d. or 25s, 8 d. per Stair, the 
Workman finding all Materials, 2 
Boards, Nails, c. But if the Ms 
terials are found by the Owner, then 


94. or 10d. per Stair, is a 


Al 


lowance for the Workmanſhip. 

But for Stair-caſes that have an 
open Newel, with a Landing-place 
at every 6th or 8th Stair, being 
about 3 Foot all the Way; 
Stairs, with Rails, Balluſters, String- 
boards, Poſts, Balls, Pendants, and 
ſuch other Ornaments, may very wel 


be worth 45. 6d. 55. or 6s. jr 
Stair, But, however, we muſt cau- 
tion our Readers, that the Price has 


ſince ſo much varied as to theſe Elm- 


ſtairs, and there is ſo much Diffe- 


rence in Workmanſhip, that the Va- 
lue of them cannot be aſcertain'd. 


STANCHIONS. The fame 1 


Puncheons. 


* STANDER, with Plumbers, is 
about 2 Inches and a half of a Sheet 
of Lead, which is ſet up at right 
Angles to the Sheet all along ons 


Edge of it. 


STAPLES. What they are even 


one knows. For their Price, ic 


Iron, No 4. and Smith's Work, No 1. 
* STATERA, Lat. a Sort of Be 
lance, otherwiſe call'd the Roman 


Troy weight, 


Balance, a Goldſmith's Balance; allo 


* STATICKS, Gr. a Science 
which trears of Weight, ſhewing the 
equal Balance of natural Bodies, &. 


a Part of Mechanicks. 


* STA- 


>> 
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„ STATION, in Mathemat. a 
place where a Surveyor, ' &. fixes 
kimfelf and his Inftruments, to take 
les or Diſtances. 
* STATION-faf,"s mathemati- 


ca} Inſtrument uſed by Surveyors. | 
* STATUARY, a Carver of Sta- 
wes or Image. ' 


* Statuary Column. See Column 


1 STATUE, (Ne I.) a ſtanding I- 
mage made of Stone, Metal, Wood, 
. to adorn a publick or open 
Place, a noble Edifice, c. Theſe 
Figures, if intended to adorn a Build- 
ing, ' ſhould generally be proportion'd 
to the Orders and Story where they 
ne to be plac'd; and had moſt an 
end better be ſo diſpos'd, as to ap- 
pear” rather too little than too big, 
The following brief Explanation of 
the "moſt remarkable Kinds of Sta- 
tues in general, may not be impro- 
perly inſerted here, as a Supplement 
io the Word Sculpture, in which we 
have given a large Account of all 
that relates to this valuable Part of 
publick Magnificence. . 
— Achillean Statue, a _ of 
e antient Hero, pre- 
ſum'd to be that of Ale, Lav 
of the great Number of them erected 
in all the Cities of Greece to his Ho- 
nour. un. Jeon 
. * Allegorical Statue, one whic 
under a human Figure, or other 
Symbol, ts ſomething of an- 
other kind, as a Part of the Earth; 
ſo a Perſon in a Heft. Indian Dreſs 
may ſtand for America; and others 
for a Seaſon; Element, River, Cc. 

Curule Statues, ſuch as are re- 
preſented in Chariots drawn by 2 or 
4 ; 

* Equeſtrian Statue, one repre- 
ſenti ws ſome famous Perſon on 
Horſeback. 

* Greek Statue, one naked and an- 
tique ; the Greeks having commonly 
O repreſented their Deities and He- 
toes; their Athleta and Youths ge- 


| . 5, 
zr. 
* Hydrawlich Status, any Figure 


plac'd as an Ornament to à Foun-! 


tain, & cc. and doing the Office of a 
Jet EA. an da 

* Pedeſtrian Statue, one on Foot, 
as that of King Fames II. in Privy - 
garden. | . x 

Roman Statue, one cloathed after” 
the Roman Manner, as that of Ki 
Charles II. in the Middle of the 
Exchange. See Stiulpture. | 

® (11.) Under this Head of Srarnes, 
we ſhall add, thoſe Statue, und Vaſes 
that are moſt proper to adorn hand- 
ſome Gardens, together with the moſt 
elegant Manner of placing them. 

They are made of feyeral Forms 
and Materials; the richeſt are thoſe 
of caſt Braſs, gilt Lead, and Marble; 
others of common m_ Stucco. 
Am Figures are diſtinguiſh'd 
ves) wikich conliſt, at leaſt of 
rwo Figures on the ſame Block. Fi- 
gures inſulate or detach'd, i. e. thoſe 
you can go quite round; and Figures 
in —_— _ are alſo — 
(which fee) halt- length Figures, thoſe 
half as big as the Bite, and Coloſſal, 
or thoſe bigger than the Life, not 
to mention the Figures that ſome- 
times adorn Caſcades. . 

Theſe repreſent all the ſeveral Dei- 
ties and Heroes of Antiquity, and ro 
lace them with Propriety, it ſhouid 
obſerv'd, | 

To place the River-Gods, as Naiades, 
Tritons, Fe. in the Middle of Foun- 
tains and Baſons. 

The Gods of the Woods, as Syl- 
vans, Fauns, Dryades, in the Groves; 
Sacrifices, Bacchanals, & may alſo 
be 1 in Baſs-Relievo upon 
the Vaſes and Pedeſtals, which may 


be adorn'd with Feſtoons, Mouldings, 
and other Ornaments, | 
Figures and Vaſes are uſually ſet 
along the Paliſades in the Front, and 
upon the Sides of a Parterte, in the 
Nitches and Sinking of Horn-beam, 
Sſz cr 


—— — 


ae 


placed Suan and Ferona, God 
and Goddeſs of the Woods, Ad eon, 
1 Philomela, Itys, os — * 
alſo may be properly ( the 
lower Engs « of Wake and Viſta's. 


Fupiter, Mars, and Bellona ſbould | 


pit the largeſt open Centers and 
wns of a grand Delign, elevated 
Pedeſtal, columnal, and other 
Architectonicel Works, with their 
immediate Attendants underneath, as 
ys for „ Fame for Mars, 
c 
Sciences,  Deflinias, Tellus, Priapms, 
Det ili, Sendet ſhould pot 
Neptune in bis iot ſnould poſ- 
ſels the, Center of the greateſt Body 


of Water, attended with his Naiades, 


Tritons, ec. 

For Cinals, Baſons 2 Fifh-ponds, 
the Sea-godPalemon, Paniſcus, Ocea- 
aus; and the es Dione, Meli- 
certa; Thetis, Solatia, Marica, with 
Naiades, Syreps, c. 

Venus ſhau'd have a Place among 
the Graces, with Cupid, &c. 

Apollo, with the Mules, the latter 
in Nitches; as alſo the Dii Minores. 

Flora and Cloris, Goddeſſes of 
Flowers; alſo Venus, Diana, Daphne, 


**. d Rucina the Goddeis ot Werding, 


8 the Flower garden. 
Vulcan, with the Cyclops, in 1 


BJ 6 n of leſs Note. 


Ceres, Pomona, the 3 Heſperides, 
in the Orchard. 

Pacehus and Silenus in the Vine» 
yard. 

Gods of the Winds, Fairies of the 
Mountains, c. on high Mounts, 
Terrace-walks, c. 

The Goddeſs Vallenia in Vallies, 
and Diana in Lawns, c. 
Larpocrates and Augerina, the God 
and e of Silence; and Mer- 
'crury, God of Eloquence, in private 
Cabinetz in a Wilderneſs or Grove. 


Minerva or Pallas, the 


* 1 l * | _ 

. 1 „ * 
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LM Pan, ont 
r in a Wik 


gur, the Preſerver of Corn. 
— Blights ; Ceres, the Goddeſs of 
Corn; and Tutelina, who 8 
Corn in the Fields, in Encloſures for 
Corn in a Wilderneſs.) ]) 

SrATUMEN. Lt. a Buttreſa 
a Prop, or Whatever is made uſe of 
to ſupport any thing. 

+ STEEL, a Sort of Iron very 
hard naturally, and. ſometimes facti- 
tiouſly ſo. That of Damaſcus is rec 
kon'd to exceed all others; and it is 
obſervable, that Swords made of it 
will cut Iron, 

. STEENING of Wills, See Bricks, 
Ne Ill. 57. 

+ STEEPLE, a, well-known Pile 
built at the Weſt End of à Church, 
to hold the Bells, c. It is called a 
Spire, when it ends in a ſharp Point: 
and a Tower, when otherwiſe. 

+ STEP, a Pace,a Mavens of two 
Feet; alſo a Degree of Stairs; 4 
Round of a Ladder. 

* STEREOBATES, (Gr. Wh 
ing to aſcend firmly) in Architeg- 
ture, the firſt Beginning of the Tos 


— n 7% 


of any yrs that immediate 
ſtands on the ihr: the Ground: 
work whereon the Baſe of 3 Pillar 
ſtands. 


* STEREOGRAPHY, Gr. the Art 
of repreſenting Solids on a Plane. 

+ STEREOMETRY, Gr. 4 Sci- 
ence ſhewing how to meaſure ſolid 
Bodies, or to find their ſolid Com- 
tents. 

— _ as in Profiles of Ar- 
chitecture, c. 

STILES, in Joinery; the upright 
Pieces that go from the Bottom to 
the Top in wy. Lennon the 
like, are call'd Stiles, 
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STILLATORY, the Noam that a 
Sill, er Limbeck. is et up is, for 


diftilli Waters, c. 
STIL ATUM, the Body of the 
Pedeſtal of any Column 


for 
celan of Time in the Bowels of 
the . — the Origin 
kbrated M. Towrnefore, in his i 
tion. of the Labyrinth of Crete, fa 
his Voyage to the Levers.) 
1. Their Ndl.] There are ſeveral 
Kinds of Stone ; as Marble, Fire- 
ſtone, Purbeck-ſtone, 
baſtex, Free-ſtone, aud common Stone; 
af all which, except the two laſt, I 
have already treated in their proper 
laces of the Alphabet. As for Free- 
ne; there is a ſort of Stone com- 
m — the Peninſula of Pert - 
land in Dorſetſhire, (and uſually known 
the Name of Portlang:-ſtane) that 
is much usd in Building, it being 
— PYeT Ls whiter theo 2 
-ſtoge, is commonly rais' 
hol the ies in bigger Blocks 
Purbeck-ſtane, This Portland- 
ane is by ſame Authors call'd Free- 
„though there is a ſort of Stone 
nd in Oxfordſhire that is call d 
ree-ſione : And ſome call Rygate, or 
Fire · tone, Free ſtone. | 
Common Stone needs no Deſcrip- 
tion, it being that Which is com- 
abt Pet u the folly 
inci in oi 
. 3 this Word. 10 
2. Of their Nature. ] If I had Lei- 
ſure (ſays the honourable Mr. Boyle) 
I could cafily ſhew you, that Ways, 
hicherto unus d, may be found out, 
2s I have partly try d, to examine 
the Nature and neſs of Marble, 


Alabaſter, and other Stones, A com- 
tent Knowledge of the Sap that 
is ta be found in Stones employ'd 


ſtone, Ala- lon 


8 T 


for Buildiog, is of ſo much Impors 
tance, hs experi 8% Maker. 
workmen have confeſſed to. me, that 
that the ſame fort of Stone; 'and 
taken out of the fame Quarry, if d 
at one Seaſon, will mould ty 
a very few Winters; whereas dug - 
at another Seaſon, it will brave * 
Weather for very many Years, nat 
an the Bing eas 
in, s- the | 
Author in 2. Place). experiene d 
Maſons tell us, that as there "are 
ſome ſarts of Stone that will decay 
in few Years; ſo there are others 
that will not attain their full Hyrd- 
neſs in thirty or forty, or a much 
time. 
gain, ſays he, there are in fome - 
Places rics of ſolid and uſeful 
Stone, which is employ'd about ſome 
ſtately Buildipgs 1 have ſeen, and 
which yet is of ſuch a Nature, 
(wherein divers other forts of Stone 
are ſaid to reſemble it) that thou 
being dug at a certain Seaſon of 
Year, it proves good and durable, as 
in thoſe Structures newly mention d; 
yet employ'd at a wrong time, it 
makes but ruinous Buildings; as even 
the chief of thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Profeſſion makes him mote conver- 
ſant with it, has himſelf acknow- 
ledged (to me) to have found by fad 
Experience. | __. \ 
3. Of drawing of Stones.) An ex- 
per ienced Maſon tells me, That com- 
mon Stones have a cleaving Grain, as 
they lie in the Quarry, and a break- 
ing one; the firſt, he ſays, runs pa- 
el with the Horizon; the ot 
is perpendicular to it. The Method 
which he uſes in drawing of Stoneg, 
li. e. getting them out of the Quar- 
ry, J is thus: Having uncop'd it, 
[z e. taken off the Earth from the 
Stone,] they obſerve (by the Grain) 
2 9 na will cleave, and 
there rive in a man 
Wedges, fill they have def it of 
from the reſt of the Rock ; an4 


having 


8 
having looſen'd it, they next 
wy Fr gr * 97 py 
thus perform; applying their 

to it at both Ends, they mark out 
25 Breadth they would have it (e. g. 
appole 10 or 12 Inches, or more, 
Stones for,) and by theſe ks 
ſtrike a Line with the Corner of 
their Stone- axe; by which Line they 
cut a little Channel with their Stone- 
axe, and in it ſet ſix or eight Iron 
Wedges, (ſuppoſing the Stone to be 
but three or — oot long) which 
they drive yery carefully with ſoft 
and gentle Strokes, keeping them all 
forward together, and not one be- 
fore another, leſt it break the Stone 
acroſs, and not by the Length of 
the Channel. Yet, he ſays, that this 
Method of driving the Wedges is not 
always to be obſerv'd ; for ſometimes 
a Stone is not, N whore 
Length, of an equal Solidity, but in 
ſome Places lter, and Þ others 
harder ; this they find, (and obſerve} 
in cutting their Channel; and thoſe 
Wedges that ſtick in the ſofter Pla- 
ces, they venture to drive a little 
faſter than the others. And this, he 
ſays, he has found by long Experi- 
ence, to be the beſt Way of break- 
ing Stones. 

7 Raving thus broken them in length, 
which by this Method they can do 
to any Size within leſs than an Inch, 
which is near enough for rough 
Stones; they next apply a Square to 
the trait Side, and ſtriking 2 Line, 
they proceed to break them in 
breadth, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore in length; alſo now they ſize 
them ke the Length, as before for 
the Breadth. 
By this Method of drawing of 
Stones, he ſays one Load of Stones 
will do as much Walling as a Load 
and half of ſuch Stones, as in draw- 
ing are broken at random ; for in 
this laſt Caſe, ene Stone has com- 
mon'y a very acute Angle, another 


p S'T 
a very obtuſe oue; whehee it comet 
to paſs, that they require abundan 
more ſcapting, and waſte much 
of the Stones, than when drawn b 
the Method above mention . 
The fame Perſbn tells us, That 


according to the Uſe they deſign the ſome London Stone · cutters have tald 
him, that hard Stones have not a - 


Cleaving-grain, as the ſoft ones (in 
our Country) have: And therefore 
when they are minded to break up 
a Stone in ſuch ies, they have 
great heavy Stone Axes, with which 
they work down a deep Channel in 
the Stone, into which Channel (at 
the Top) they lay two Iron Bars, 
(ſuch as Smiths have from the Forge 
to work out,) 'and between theſe 
Bars they drive their Iron Wedpes 
to break off the Stone; for their 
Wedges will not go where there is 
not a Channel made for them, as 
they will in ſoft Stones. p 
Some in drawi of Stoyge make 
uſe of , Gyn-powder ; concerning 
which, take the following Account 
from the honourable Mr. Boyle,” It 
has long been, and till is m man 
Places, ſays he, a Matter of 
Trouble and Expence, as well of 
Time as Money, to cut out of Rocks 
of Alabaſter and Marble, 
to be afterwards ſquar'd, or cut into 


other Shapes; but what by help of 


divers Tools and Inſtruments, can: 
not in ſome Quarries be effected 
without much Time and Toll, is in 


other Places eaſily and readily per- 


form d, by making with 2 fit In- 
ſtument a ſimall Perforation into the 
Rock, which may reach 2 pretty 
Way into the Body of it, and have 
ſuch a Thickneſs of the Rock over 
it, as is thought convenient to be 
blown up at one Time: for at the 
further End of this Perforation, 
there is plac'd a convenient Quantity 


of Gun-powder, ' and then all the 
reſt of the Cavity being filld with 
Stones and Rubbiſh, ſtrongly ramm'd 


in (except a little Place that is — 
| or 
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at Pieces - 
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An 


annere aer, oo or een ee eee n 


Obſtacle, concurring 


newly mention'd 
8 
tending another Way, diſplays its 
— the — Parts 7 the 
Rock, which in making itſelf a Paſ- 
cracks the Rock into ſeveral 
Pieces, moſt of them ,not too un- 
d by the Work- 
by this Way of blowing 
up of Rocks, a little yary'd and im- 
prov'd, ſome ingenious Acquaintance 
of ours, imploy'd by the Publick to 
make vaſt Piles, have lately (as I re- 
ceiv'd the Account from themſelves) 
blown up, or ſcatter d with a few 
Barrels of Powder, many hundred, 
not to oy thouſand, Tuns of com- 
mon Rock. 


4. Load of Stone, how much.) Some 
Maſons tell me, that 25 Foot of 
Stone make a Load. But (it's to be 
obſery'd) they do not mean 25 ſoli 
Feet, but ſuperficial, meaſur'd on 


the Face of the Stones, and not on 


of the Beds. * 

or a clearer underſtanding of this, 
it muſt be noted, that every ſquared 
Stone has ſix Planes, or Sides, vix. 
The upper, and under Bed, the Face, 
and the Back, and the two Heads, 
or Ends. Of theſe fix Planes thoſe 
two oppolite ones that are the cleave- 
ing way of the Stone, (and which 
in the Quarry lay parallel to the Ho- 
rixon) are call'd the Beds; and of 


the beſt of the four Planes that are 


perpendicular to theſe, (and conſe 


"nnry are the ap wy way of the 
tone) 


they make the Face; and the 
Plane oppoſite to the Face (and, 
which commonly goes rough as it 


comes from the Quarry) they call 
the Back of a Stone; and the other 
ewo perpendicular Planes are call'd 
the Heads, or Ends. 

5. Cord of Stone, how much.) In 
ſome Parts of Kent, Stones are fold 
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by the Cord, conſiſting of 25 ſolid 
og 3 Feet long, 3 broad, a 
3 . We 
6. How much Walling a Load of 
Stones will do.) An experienc'd Ma- 
ſon tells me, That a Load ot Stones 
will build about 20 Feet of 18 Inch 
Wall; this he reckons a Medium, 
the Extreams he reckons 15 and ag, 
7. Soft Stones, how wrought [moot 
An dey ES Maſon tells me, That 
2 — e a 
; for when are ſcap d. 
and ht e ge 5s |: 
crumble off; and therefore, in this 
Caſe, to make them ſmooth, th 
proceed thus: After they are ſcap'd, 
they take an old Card, (ſuch as Wool . 
is carded with) and with it they 
work out the Strokes of the Axe, 
then they bring it to a better Liking 
by rubbing it with a Piece of 
ſame Stone. And thus our 
Maſons manage all ſoft Stones. 
8. Price of drawing and carrying 


ſolid Stones.] The Maſon mention'd above, 


No 3. tells me, That he has 3 8. the 
Load for drawing of Stones, after 
the Method mention'd, and for the 
Carriage of a Load (though it be 
not above half a Mile) he has 2 8. 

Another Maſon tells me, That he 
has drawn Stones for 9 d. the Load; 
but then they lay almoſt level with 
the Ground, and requir'd but very 
little Unco ng He alſo told me, 
That — ſon us d to draw 
Stones for 1 d. per Foot. 

Alſo a Suſſex Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance, tells me, That he can 
have very Stones drawn for 28. 
6d. per Cord, and have them car- 
r = a Mile for 35s. 6d. per 

rd. | 
But as the Price of drawing 
Stones is various in different Places, 
according to the different Manners 
of drawing them, and according to 
the different Circumſtances of Diffi- 
culty, or Eaſineſs of —_— them, 
Gc. ſo allo is the Price of carry- 

S 1 
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aug them very various it differetm 
Places, ding to the Cuſtom of 
thoſe Places. Sce more concerning 
this Matter in the Word Aſblar. 
9. Price of Fopring Srones.] Seve- 
ral Maſons tell me, that they com- 
"monly give 55. for { an hun- 
Ured Feet of Stones; that is, Jour- 
ney-man's Wages, out of which, 
they fay, the has but ſmall 
Profit. alſo tell me, that they 
reckon fifty Feet a Day's Work, tho” 
ſome Wor will do fixty Feet 
in a Day: Bur, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
the Meaſure is ſuperficial, and they 
meaſure only Nr = — the __ 
though ve Sides to eac 
Stote . a Face, two Beds, and 
wd Ends ; fo the Back goes rough 
as it catne out of the Quarry. But 
in ſcapring, they always if they can 
conveniently) chaſe that for the Face 
of rhe Stone which will be moſt for 
their Advantage. 

{We cannot leavethis Article with- 
out taking Notice of the Bath. tone, 
now brought by eaſy Water Carriage, 
from the Quarries of the famous 
Mr, Allen, near that City; a Gentle- 
man whois juſtly deem'd an Honour 
to the Bath. This Stone, by its ſott 

y, when newly dug from the 
Quarry, which makes it as eaſy to 
work as Wood, (by the fame fort ot 
Tools alſo) and by its hardening in 
the Air and by Time, is a very va- 
luable and cheap Material for build- 
ing publick Edifices ; and we doubt 
not, but St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, 
lately built therewith, will prove its 
Excellency equal with the Tower of 
the Abbey Church of Bash, built 
many Years ago with the ſame fort 
of Stone, and which looks as beau- 
tiful as Marble, and ſeems to promiſe 
a Durableneſs little inferior thereto. 

We ſhall fay the Teſs of Mr. Allen 
and his Quarries, and his admirable 
Invention of an Engine, for convey- 
ing with ſurprizing Eaſe, the moſt 
maſſy Stones to the Banks of the 


"Ml. 
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Avon, as they are 


Genius, which 
appear in the Works and Inventions 
we have mentioned; and others that 
are ſtill every Year riſing under his 


Direction, to engage the Admiration 
of the Curious.} 

* STONE WORK ; to what we 
have faid under the Head pf Maſon- 
ry, to which we refer the Reader, 
we ſhall add here, That the Antients 
made a fort of Coffers with Planks 
of the Thickneſs they would have 
their Walls to be, and fill'd them 
bm. Mortar and all * of Stones. 

is Way is railing of 
Dikes an Works under Water: Lit- 
tle Stones, too hard and too ſmooth, 
are not to receive the Mor- 
tar. Some are of Opinion, that the 
Grez, which is a gritty fort of 'Free- 
ſtone, is the worſt, and ſhould not 
be made uſe of by Maſons in Flint 
or Rubbiſh-work. As to great Squares 
of Grez, they are to be ſeen in abun- 
dance of Buildings, and are very beau- 
tiful and good; but then the Stone 
muſt be peck'd and made rugged ; 
otherwiſe tis too ſlippery. In 
Edifices, the largeſt and hardeſt Stones 


ſhould be uſed, to render them the 


more beautiful and ſolid. The Greeks 
and Romans, who aim'd as much at 
Durableneſs as Magnificence in their 
Publick Works, uſed the hardeſt 
Stone, and in great Pieces; as may 
be ſeen by their Remains of Buildings 
of Marble, and other rich Stone. 
When any Stone-work is done in 


the Water, a Cement made of br6- 


ken Bricks or Tiles, with Lime 

taken out of the Kiln, is beſt. - 
Firſt, Piles of good Oak, ſtripp'd 

of its Bark, be driven down 
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as deep as 
as big as that which is fil'd. This 
Void muſt be fil'd with Coal; above 
the Piles, Beams of eight or nine 
Inches muſt be plac'd, which are to 
be nail'd or ſp1k'd down on the 
Piles, cut'to an equal Height. Planks 
muſt be plac'd on theſe Beams of 
five Inches thick ; and this makes 
the Plattorm, or Floor. Wool is put 
between the Piles and Planks in ſome 
Countries. Pliny ſays, the Founda- 
tions of the Temple of Epheſus, were 

Piles with Coal and Wool. -On 
this Platform the Work is carry d on 
with hard Stone, according to its 
Nature and Quality. See more of 
this Subject, under the Words Walls, 

„Kc. 

Of meaſuring Stone- work.] In ſome 
Parts of Suſſex, Maſons have a Cu- 
ſtom to meaſure their Stone-work 
thus: They apply one End of a Line 
to the Top of the Copeing, and fo 
carry it along the Slant of the Cope- 
ing, and it under the Toothing 
(it any be) and from thence they 
carry it to the Water, or Ground 
Table, (if any ſuch be in the Wall) 


where they preſs it in likewiſe, and 


then carry it over the Table to the 
Bottom of the Foundation; and this 
Dimenſion, thus taken, they account 
for the Height; which multiply'd 
into the Length, gives the Con- 
tent. 5 

But, I think, in moſt Places they 
are not ſo nice, as to take the Height 
by a Line, but are contented with 
the perpendicular Height. | 

STORIES. See Bnilding, &c. 

STOVE, a Hot-houle, Palladio 
obſerves, That the Ancients us'd to 
warm their Rooms, with certain ſe- 
cret Pipes that came thro the Walls, 
conveying Heat (as I conceive it, 
lays Sir Henry Wotton) to ſeveral 
Parts of the Houſe from one com- 
mon Furnace. Whether this were 
a Cuſtom, or a Delicacy, favs Sir 


ible, with a void Space 


2 


8 T. 
Henry, it was certainly botb 
Thraft and Uſe, far — m_ ” 
man Stoves. 
For - Stoves, ſuch as Scul 
'Statuaries uſe, ice Sc e, No IV. 
For Garden Stoves, ſee Mr. Millar's 
Dictionary. | 
STRAIT, a Term uſed by Brick- 
layers for half, or more or leſs than 
half a Tile in Breadth, and the Whole 
They are commonly uſed 
Gable- ends, where; they are 
laid at every other Courſe, to cauſe 


the Tiles to break Jaint, as they 


phraſe it; that is, that the Joints of 


one (Courſe) may not antwer- ex- 


actly to the Joints of the next Courſe, 
either above or below it. | 

Strait Arch. See Arch, N07. 

* STRATA, Lat. Layers or Beds 
of diftercat kinds of Earthy Matter, 
lying over one another. 

STRETCHERS. See Arch, No y. 

+ STRLE, in ancient Architec- 
ture, the Filets or Rays which 
rate the Striges or Flutings of 
lumns. 

* STRIATED, with Architects, 
chamfered, channelled, as Scollops 
and other Shell-fiſh. | 

+STRIGES, (Lat. from the Folds 
or Plaits of Womens Robes) the 
hollow Channels in the Shaft of 2 
Column, call'd by our Workmen Flut- 
ings and Grooves, 

* STRIKE, an Inſtrument uſe1 
by Plumbers, in caſting of Lead. Sce 
Lead, No 3. Paragr. 5, 6, &. 

* STRIX, a Channel, Gutter, or 
Strake in the Rebating of Pillars, 

STRUCTURE. Sce Building. 

STRUTS. Sce Dragon-Beams, 

+ STUCCO, or Stzc, is Marble 
pulveriz'd, mix'd with Plaſter in a 
certain Proportion, the whole well 
litted, work'd ,up with Water, and 
us'd like common Paſter. Of this 
are made Statues; Baſſo - Ralievo's, 
Buſts, and other Orgaments-in Ar- 
chitecture. For Statues made in 

a Stucco, 


SU 
| Stucco, ſee- ure, No V. Alfo 
for Painting on Stucco, ſce Painting, 
No III. 

STUFF, all the Wood that Join- 
ers work upon, they call in general 


TYLOBAT A, the fame as Pe- 
deſtals ; a Greek Word, from Stylos, 
a Pillar, and Baſis, the Baſe or Foot 
thereof. 


+ SUB-CONTRARY Poſition, in 
Geom. is when two ſimilar Trian- 
gles are fo placed, as to have one 
common Angle at the Vertex, and 
yet their Baſe not parallel. 

* SUBDECUPLE Proportion, the 
Reverſe of Decuple Proportion. 

* SUBDUCTION, the ſame as 
Subtraction. 

+ SUBDUPLE Proportion, in Ma- 
thematicks, is when any Number 
or Quantity is contain'd in another 
twice. 

* SUBLITION, in Painting, Lat. 
the hying the Ground Colour under 
the perfect one. 

* SUBMULTIPLE Number, or 

ty, among Mathematicians, 
that which is contain'd in another 
Number or Quantity a certain Num- 
ber of times exactly; thus 4 is the 
Submultiple of 24. 

* Submultifle Proportion, the Re- 
verſe of Multiple Proportion. 

* SUBNOKMAL, Lat. a Line 
determining the Point of the Axis 
in any Curve where a Normal or 
Perpendicular, rais'd from the Point 
of Contact of a Tangent to the 
Curve, cuts the Axis. 

* SUBQUADRUPLE Proportion, 
m Mathematicks, the Reverſe of 
Quadruple Proportion. 

* SUBSESQUIALTERAL Propor- 
tion, is when any Number, Line, or 
other Quantity, contains another 


once, with the Addition of its half. 
See Seſquialteral. 

* SUBSTITUTION, in Algebra 
or Fractions, is the putting in the 


SU 


Room of any Quantity of an Equz 
tion, ſome other — vlc is 


equal, but expreſs'd in another Man- 
ner 


* SUBSTRACTION. See Sub. 
traction. 

SUBSTRUCTION, an Under-pin- 
ning, Groundſelling, &. See Foun- 
dation, No II. f. 7. 

* SUB-SUPRA' particular Propor- 
tion, in Mathematicks, the contrary 
to ſuper- particular Proportion. 

* SUBTANGENT, in any Curve, 
the Line which determines that In- 
terſection of the Tangent in the 
Axis. | 

* SUBTEGULANEOUS, Lat. un- 
der the Eaves or Roof of a Houſe. 

+ SUBTENSE, in Geom. a right 
Line drawn within a Circle at each 
End, and bounded by the Circum- 
ference, cutting the Circle into two 
unequal Parts, to both which it is 
ſubtended. | 

* SUBTRACTION, Lat. a well 
known Rule in Arithmetick, teach- 
ing to take a leſs Number out of a 
greater, in order to find the Re- 
mainder, 

* SUBTRAHEND, the leſſer Num- 
ber ſo taken from the greater. 

* SUBTRIPLE Proportion, in A- 

rithmetick, is when one Number is 
eontain'd juſt three times in ano- 
ther. 
* SUCCULA, Lat. in Mechan. 
a bare Axis or Cylinder with Staves 
in it, to move it round without any 
Tympanum. 

* SUM, in Arithm. the Number 
ariſing from the Addition of two or 
more Numbers. 

* Sum of an Equation, in Algebra, 
is when the abſolute Number being 
brought over from the other Side 
with a contrary Sign, the whole be- 
comes equal to [o]. 

* SUMMARY, or Summatory A- 
rithmetick, the Art of finding the 
flowing Quantity from the Fluxion. 
+ SUMMER, 


SU 
- + SUMMER, in Architecture, a 
Stone, the firſt that is laid over 
Columns and Pilaſters, in beginning 
to make a croſs Vault; or that Stone 
which being laid over a Piedroit or 
Column, is made hollow, to receive 
the firſt Haunce of a Plat-band. 
Summer, in Carpentry, a 
— of Timber, —— 2 
ported by two Stone Piers, or Poſts, 
(erves as a Lintel to a Door, Win- 
dow, (Fc. 

ft Summer houſe, a well-known 
Place for Recreation and Air in a 
Garden. 

Summer-tree, a Beam full of Mor- 
tiſes for the Ends of Joiſts to lie in, 
and to which the Girders are fram'd. 
See Breſft-ſummers and Girders. 

+ SUMMIT, the Top, Vertex, or 
Point of a Triangle, Pyramid, Pedi- 
ment, c. 


* SUPERBIPARTIENT Number, þl 


in Arithm. one that divides another 
not exactly into two Parts, but 
leaves ſomething over and above, 

SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient 
Architecture, was the uppermoſt 
Member of the Cornice, call'd by 
the Moderns Corona, Crown, or Lar- 
mier. It is alſo uſed for a ſquare 
Member under the upper Tore 1n 
ſome Pedeſtals. Sce List. 

+ SUPERFICIES, Lat. the Sur- 
face or outermoſt Part of a thing. 
In Geometry, it is a Magnitude 
bounded by Lines, or an Extenſion 
which has Length and Breadth, but 
no Depth or Thickneſs. 

+ Concave Superficies, the internal 
Part of an orbicular Body; ſo 

f Convex Superficies, is the out- 
ward Part. 

2 Superficies, one com- 
prehended between curve Lines. 

Plane Superficies, one that has 
no Inequality. 

Rectilinear Swperficies, one com- 
prehended between right Lines. 

* SUPERPARTICULAR Propor- 


— the ſame as Swperfeies 3 which 


SU 
tion, in Mathematicks, is when one 
Number or Quantity contains ano» 
ther once, and a certain Part, whoſe 
Number is 1. | 

* SUPERPARTIENT Troportion, 
in Mathematicks, is when one Num- 
ber or tity contains another 
once, and ſome Number of aliquot 
Parts remaining. 

* SUPERSTRUCT, Lat. to build 
one thing upon another; as 2 

* SUPERSTRUCTURE, is that 
which is built upon ſome Founda- 
tion laid. 

* SUPERTRIPARTIENT Num- 
ber, or Quantity, in Mathematicks, 
that which divides another Number 
or Quantity into three Parts, but 
leaves ſome Remainder. 

* SUPPLEMENT of an» Arch, in 
Geometry, the Number ot 
it wants to be a Semicircle, as C- 
ement ſignifies what an Arch wants 
of being a Quadrant. 

* SUPPORTERS, in Architecture, 
Images to bear up, or ſerve inſtead of 
a ing, are ſo call- 


* SURD, in Mathematicks, as a 
Surd or Irratienal Root, is a Square 
Root, Cubick Root, or any other, 
that cannot be perfectly extracted aut 
of a rational Number. 

fSurdt, in Geom. are Figures in- 
commenſurable to the rational Square, 
or Lines which have not any com- 
mon Meaſure with the rational Line 
given. 

* SURFACE, . 4. Super-facies, 


* SURSOLID, in Algebra, the 
th Power from any given Root, 
either in Species or Number. 

* Surſolid Place, in Conick Secti - 
ons, is when the Point is within the 
Circumference of a Curve of an 
higher Gender than the Conick Sec» 
tions. So 

* Surſolid Problem, in Mathema- 

EZ ticks, 
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ticks, is chat which cannot be re- 
ſoly'd but by Curves of a higher 
Gender than Conick Sections. 
* SURVEYING, or Planimetry, 
is the Art of Meaſuring all manner 
of plain Figures, in order to know 
their ſuperficial Content, which how 
to bring to Practice, ſo as to met- 
ſure the Areas of Lands, Fields, 
Grounds, Cc. by the Help of pro- 
per Inſtruments, is uſually calld Sur- 
veying: In order to which the Sur- 
veyor muſt be furniſhed with a good 
Inſtrument to take Angles, as a Tneo- 
dolite, or entire Braſs Circle, with a 
well-graduated Limb and Teleſcope 
Sights, as alſo with a well-divided 
Pale-Chain, an Off- ſet Rod, Station- 
Staves, Cc. 1 55 

* SUSPENSION, in Mechan. as, 
the Point of Suſpenſion in a Balance, 
are thoſe Points in the Axis or Beam, 
whereon the Weights are apply'd, 
or from which they are ſuſpended. 

* SWALLOW-TAIL, in Car- 
pentry and Joinery, is a particular 
Way of faſtening together two Pieces 
of Timber, ſo ſtrongly, that they 
cannot fall aſunder. See Dove-tail. 
See alſo Tail. 
 * SWEEP, a ſemicircular or oval 
Line made by the Motion of the 
Hand, Compaſſes, c. A Sweep is 
alſo a Term ſometimes uſed by Ar- 
chitects, to expreſs a ſemicircular 
kind of Arrangement of Building, 


e. 

* SWELLED Column. Sce Col. 

F 

? * SYCAMORE-Tree. Sce Acer. 
* SYMBOLICAL Column. See 

©ol. 60. 

„ SYMBOLS, Gr. in Algebra, are 

Letters, Characters, Signs, or Marks 

dy which any Quantity is repreſent- 

Ed, or which denote Addition, Sub- 

traction, gc. | 

- SYMMETRY, the Harmony, Pro- 

portion, or Unitormity, that runs be- 

rween the Parts of 2 Building and 

ihe Whole. See Building, Art. VIII. 


pre- demonſtrated Pro 


Tx 


- +SYN THESIS, in Mathemat. the 
Method of demonſtrating Propoſi. 
tions from their firſt Principles, or 


poſitions, 

 * SYPHON, Lat. a Tubs of Glaſs 
or Metal, uſually bent on an acute 
Angle, having one Leg ſhorter than 
another, uſed as Cranes, to draw off 
Liquors without railing the Lees or 
Dregs. | 

* SYSTYLE in Architecture, a 
Building where the Pillars ſtand thick, 
but not quite fo thick as in the Pyc- 
noſtyle, the Intercolumniation being 
only two Diameters, or four Modules 
of the Columns. ä 


T. 


4 H E Letter T, among the 
Ancients, was a Numeral, 
ſigmlying 160 ; with a Daſh at Top, 
T, it ſtood for 160, ooo. | 
TABERN, a Cellar. 
+ TABLE, in Architecture, 4 
ſmooth and ſimple Part of different 
Figures. 


+ Crowned Table, in Architecture, 


one cover'd with a Cornice, and in 
which is cut a Baſſo-Relievo, or a 
Piece of black Marble incruſtated for 
an Inteription ** 

+ Projetturing Table, that which 
ſets out beyond the naked Face of a 
Wall, Pedeſtal, Cc. 

+ Raiſed Table, an Emboſſment in 
a Frontiſpiece, for an Inſcription or 
other Ornament in Sculpture. 

+ Raked Table, that which is hol 
lowed in the-Dye of a Pedeſtal, or 
elſewhere, | 

+ Ruſlicated Table, one which is 
picked, and whoſe Surface ſeems 
rough, as in Grotto's. 

* Tables of Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, in 'Frigonom, are propor- 
tional Numbers calculated from, and 


depending 


T A 
depending on the given Quantity of 
the Radius; whence any other Sine 
may be found. 

Tables, in Perſpective, plane 
Surfaces ſu ppos d to be tranſparent, 
and perpendicular to the Horizon. 
See Perſpective Plane. 

* Tables of Glaſs, large Pieces ſo 
called, ſeveral of which, according 
to the Sort of Glaſs, go to the 
Caſe. *. 

* Tables in Walls. See Water- 
table. 

* TABULATION, Flooring or 
Boarding. 

TACKS. See Nails, Ne 22, 

* TANIA, in Architecture, a 

Member of the Dorick Capital, re- 
ſembling a ſquare Fillet, ſerving in- 
ſtead of a Cymatium, being made 
faſt as it were to a Capital below 
the Triglyphs, of which it ſeems 
the Baſe. 
* TAIL, as Dove-tail, or Swal- 
low's-tail, with Joiners, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Manners of Jointing, 
þy letting one Piece of Wood into 
another, cut in the Manner of a 
Dove-tail. 

+ TAILLIOR, Fr. the flat ſquare 
Stone on the Capital of a Pillar; 
what is by ſome call'd the Abacus. 

+ TALON, (Fr. the Heel) a ſmall 
Member in Architecture, made of 
ſquare Fillets, and a ſtrait Cymarium. 
It is different from an Aſtragal, the 
latter being a round Member ; where- 
as the Talon conſiſts ot two Por- 
tions of a Circle, one on the Out- 
ſide, and the other within. 

* A Reverſed Talon, is with the 
concave Part uppermoſt. 

+ TALUS, in Maſonry, as the Ta- 
lus of a Wall, the Slope given there- 
to, by which its Thickneſs is leſſen'd 

y ſenſible Degrees, as it riſes in 

eight to make it firmer. 

+ TAMBOUR, Fr. a Drum, in 
Architecture, a Member that bears 
ſome ſort of Reſemblance to a 
Drum in the Corinthian and Com- 


WW: - 
te Capitals. It is by ſome call'd 
aſe, Bell, gc. 

+ Tambour is alſo a little Box of 
Timber-work cover'd with a Ceil- 
ing within ſide the Porch of fome 
Churches, to keep out the Wind, 
by Folding-doors. 

+ Tambour, in Maſonry, is alſo « 
round Stone or Courſe of Stones, 
ſeveral whereof form a Section of 
the Shaft of a Column not ſo high 
as a Diameter. 

* Tambours Column. See Col. 26. 

* TANGENT, (of tangens, Lats 
touching) with Mathemat. is _ 
Line drawn on the Outſide of a 
cle perpendicular to ſome Radius or 
Semi-diameter, | 
+ Tangent, in Geom. a right Line 
which touches a Circle, i. e. which 
meets it ſuch a manner, that if inſi- 
nitely produced, it would never come 
within the Circle. . 

Artificial Tangent;, the Loga- 
rithms ot the Tangents of Arches. 

+ Tangent of an Arch, in Trigo- 
nom. a right Line raiſed perpendi- 
cularly on the Extreme of the Dia- 
meter, and continued to a Point, 
where it is cut by a Secant. 

* Tangent of a Circle, in Geom. a 
right Line drawn without the Circle 
perpendicular to ſome Radius, and 
which touches the Circle but in one 
Point. 

* Line of Tangents, a Line uſi 
placed on the Sector and — 

e. 

* Method of Tangents, a Method 
of determining the Quantity of the 
Tangent of any Algebraick Curve, 
the Equation defining that Curve 
being given. 

* Tangent of a Parabola, or other 
Conick Section, a right Line fo 
drawn as to cut the Axis produced, 
and touch the Section in one Point 
without cutting it. 

* TANSIA, Tarzia. Ital. the Art 
of Inlaying in Wood. See Painting, 
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TAPER, all Sorts of Stuff, or 
Work that is ſmaller at one End than 
the other, and diminiſhes gradually 
from the biggeſt End, is ſaid to be 
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| . TAR, a Sort of liquid Pitch, 
uſeful to preſerve Weather; boards, 


TAR RACE. See Terrace. 
TASSELS, Pieces of Board that 
lie under the Ends of the Mantle- 


tree. 
.3 #\ TAXIS, in Architecture, the 
fame with the Ancients that Ordon- 
mance is with the Moderns, and de- 
ſeribed by Vitruvius, as that which 
ves every Part of a Building its 

ſt Dimenſions, according to its 
* TEC TONIC, o. belonging 
to Building. | 
- TEETH, the ſame as Dentils. 
Which fee. | | 

* 'TEINT, in Painting, an artifi- 
cial or compound Colour, or the ſe- 
veral Colours uſed in a Picture conſi- 
dered as more or leſs high or bright, 
deep or thin, or weakend to give 
the proper Relicvo, or Softneſs, or 
Diſtance, cc. of the ſeveral Ob- 
jetks. 

„ TELAMONES. See Atlas. 


* TELESCOPE, a well-known 


Optical Inſtrument of ſeveral Sorts. 

+ TEMPLE, a Church or Cathe- 
dral for the Performance of Divine 
Service. The ancient Temples were 
very ſtately and ſumptuous Edifices, 
and diſtinguiſh'd into various Kinds, 
according to their particular Con- 
ſtructions ; viz. 

+ *. Amphi-gnoſiyle Temples ſuch 
as had Columns betore and behind. 

+ 2. Temples of Ante, ſuch as had 
only angular Pillars at the Corner, 
and two Txſcan Columns on cach 
Side the Doors. 

+ 3. Diprere Temples, ſuch as had 
8 Rows of Columns around, or had 
8 Columas in Front. 
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74. Periptere Temples, ſuch as had 
4 Rows of inſulated Columns around, 
and had fix Columns in Front. 


+ 5. Proflyle Temples, ſuch as had 


— 


Columns only on the Fore-ſide. 


+ 6. Tetraſtyle Temples, ſuch as 
had 4 Columns in- Front, and-4 be- 
hind. ; \&#;4 

Rees Ste Tenia. See allo 
Liſt. | 

TENON, or Tennon, the ſquare 
End of a Piece of Timber, cut to 
one 3d of its Thickneſs for letti 
in to a Hole in another Piece, call 
a Mortiſe. See Mortiſe. 

TERMES, or Thermes, from Her- 
mes, the God Mercury, according 
to ſome ; but as others from Ter- 
minus the Roman God of Boundaries 
or Land-marks, whieh they uſed to 
repreſent in human Figure, with 
half a Body, as it it proceeded out of 
a Sheath or Caſe. Theſe they fixed 
in the Earth as Land-marks, In Ar- 
chitecture they ſerve as a Kind of 
Symbolical Column. do 

To give 'em a Figure proper to 
repreſent a delicate Column, their 
Arms are lopt off, and their Body 
does not” appear below the Girdle : 
Theſe Termini are very proper in the 
Decorations of a Theatre, as alſo in 
Pieces of Architecture de Creillage, 
as le Clerc calls it crail'd Work 
kind. >. 246 

Theſe Termini have this in com- 
mon with the Cariates (or Cariatick 
Columns) that they, ſhould never be 
brought to match with the com- 
mon Columns: This Advantage, 
however, they have in particular, 
that a Man may give them what De- 
— of Delicacy he pleaſes, by 
lengthening out their Sheath, and 
railing the Figures to any Height de- 
fired. By this means they'll be made 
to ſuit gay airy Architecture, ſuch 
as Cabinets, Sallons, and Arbours ot 
crail'd; Work, eſpecially require. 'Tis 
not reaſonable, in my Opinion, (adds 
N Ia Chet. 6 
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le Clere) to reduce the Figures ot 
Angels into Termini: tho we fee it 
has been · formerly done in Places of 
Diſtinction. 5 a. 
TERMS, of an Equation, with 
Algebraiſts, rhe fev Names or 
Members of which it is compoſed, 
and ſuch as have the ſame unknown 
Letter, but in different Powers or 


t Term, in Geom. a Point, a Line, 
tc. A Line is the Term of a Super- 
ficies, and a Superficie: of a Solid. 

+ Milliary Terms, or Termes, among 
the ant ient Greeks, the Heads of Dei- 
ties placed on ſquare Land- marks of 
Stone; ec. to mark the ſeveral Sta- 
dia, c. in the Roads. 

* Terms of Proportion, in Mathe- 
mat. ſuch Numbers, Letters, or 
Quantities, as are compared one with 
another. % 7.5 
** Term of Progreſſion, in Mathemat. 
every Member of that Progreſſion. 

* TERRACE, a ſmall Bank of 
Earth, rais'd and trim'd according to 
Line aad Level, for a Proſpect. 
When rightly ſituated, and beauti- 
fy'd with fine Aſcents, they are 
great Ornaments to Gardens. There 
are ſeveral Sorts of Terraces ; as, 1. 
The great Terrace, next to the 
Houſe. 2. The Side or Middle-ter- 
race, which is commonly cut above 
the Level of the Parterre, Lawn, 
Sc. 3: Thoſe which encompals a 
Garden. 4. Thoſe. which lie under 
one another, being cut out of a large 
Hill. The nobleſt Terrace is very 
deficient without Shade; for no Seat 
can be ſaid to be complete, where 
there is not an immediate Shade al- 
moſt as ſoon as out of the Houſe, 
and therefore ſhady Trees ſhou'd be 
derach'd from the Body and Wings 
of the Edifice; Elm or good Oak are 
beſt for this Purpoſe, as they will 
not continuaily want clipping, as 
Yew, Holly, exc. will. For the Di- 
menſions, c. ice Mr. Miller's Gard. 


Dil. Fol. 
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Terrace is alſo: a flat Roof on 1 
Houſe. Ger 1092 af 
Alſo a kind of coarſe: Plaſter du- 
rable in the Weather, and uſeful in 
lining Walls, Ciſterns, Baſins, &. 
for the holding of Water, is called 
by the Name of Terrace, or Tu- 
race. 1 N 
t TESSELATED: Pavemmit;'' a 
rich - Pavement of Moſtick Work; 
made of ſmali ſquare Marbles, Bricks, 
- — call'd Teſele, from the Form 
ice. 5 


* TESTUDO, weliformis 
bilis, in Architect. — — 
Vault or Ceiling of à Church, &. 
wherein there are 4 Windows ſo 
contriv d, that the reſt of the Vault 
may be ſquared. ” = 

+TETRACTYS, in antient Geom. 
a Point, a'Lins, a Surface, and 2 
Solid. | 
ſo call'd. See Brick, No III. C. 18. 

+ TETRAGON, Gr. a Square, or 

rangle. Hence, rl 

+ TETRAGONISM, is uſed to 
ſignify the Squaring of the Circle, 

+ TETRAHEDRON, Gr. one of 
the five regular. Bodies comprehended 
under 4 equal and equilateral Tra- 


ES. | 
j 5 TETRASTYLE. Sec Temple, 
* To TEW, to beat Mortar; to 
make it fit for Uſe. 

* TEWEL, an old Word for a 
Chimney. , 
 THACK>Tles, See Tiles, No III. 

THATCHING.: 1. bar.] Thatch- 


ing is the covering the Roof of a 


Houſe or Barn, with Straw or Reed. 
2. With Straw.) Thatch, (ys 
Worlidge) is a common Coyeting in 
many Places, yet is ſome to be pre- 
fer'd before other ſome; the- beſt 
which I have ſeen, (ſays he) is that 
which is call'd Helm, that is long 
and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw, (with the 
Ears cut off) bound up in Bundles 
unbruis d; which well laid, lies thin, 
laſts 
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laſts long, and is much neater than 
the common Way. 
Thatchers commonly allow about 
two. Load of Straw for five 
Square of 'Thatching. . 
A Thatcher of my Acquaintance, 
tells me, That one Ruböle a Maſon 
of Rootham in Kent, proffer'd (for a 
ſmall matter) to teach him how to 
thatch a Roof ſo, that no Mouſe 
nor Rat ſhould come into it: But he 
was not 10 htful then as to get 
the Receipt of him, tho' it would 
have been of no ſmall Uſe to him; 
for the Rootham Maſon ſaid, he knew 
a Thatcher that had 4d. per Square 
more for doing it ſo. It is a Thing 
worth-enquiring after. | 

In ſome Parts of Kent they uſe no 
Withs to bind on their Thatching- 
rods, but (inſtead thereof) they u ſe 
| Rope-yarn, (as they call it) which is 

A e Strand- line, about the Size 
of a Penny- cord; it is pitched with 
Pitch, according as ſome do their 
Well-ropes. A (Kentiſh Thatcher 


1 
, 


told me, that one Pound of it (which 


coſts 2 d.) will do about a Square of 
Thatching : He had about 18 Pound 
of it for 18 Square and 90 Foot of 
Thatching on a Barn; and I think 
he had but 40 Pound for 48 Square 
and 88 Foot: He tells me, tis more 
durable than Withs; for they, when 
grown ſear, will fly and break; bu 

this will not. See Withs. | 

3. With/Reed.) In ſome Parts of 
Suſſex and Kent, they thatch with 
Reed inſtead of Straw. Some Work- 
men tell me, that this kind of Thatch- 
ing will indure 40, 50, or 60 Years. 
They alſo tell me, that Reed is ſold 
by the Thouſand, viz. a Thouſand 
Handfuls, each Handful being about 
-8, g, or 10 Inches in Circumterence, 
bound up in a little Band; a Thou- 
ſand of which will coſt 15 or 165. 
and will cover about 3 Square of 
Roofing; for laying of which they 
have 4 5. per Square. | 


TH . 
4. Price of Thatching.) * Common 
Thatching is done in Places for 
25. 6 d. per Square ; but in other 
Places they have 27. 8 d. and iu o- 
thers 3. per Square. And for 
os ai with Reed 4. per 
UAre. tio? 19 i306] 
5. of Meaſuring.) Thatching is 
meaſur'd by the Square as Tyling: 
And in ſame Places they are d 
ſo many Feet more as the Corners 
and Gables are Feet in Length. In 
other Places they are ailow'd (only) 
{o many half Feet more tothe whole, 
as = Gable —_— are Feet in 
Length; and the Reaſon ur 
for this Cuſtom, is, wins Lf 
have more trouble in turning the 
Straw (at the Gables) that it may be 
cut, as it is at the Eaves. If one 
Side of a Roof only be thatched, 
and not the other, they then take 
their Dimenſions over the Ridging, 
as far as the new Straw goes. 
+ THEATRE, in Architecture, is 
by the 1talians uſed for an Aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral Buildings, which by 
a happy Diſpoſition and Elevation re- 
| an agreeable Scene to the 
ye. if 
+ Theatre is alſo an Edifice for re- 
preſenting Stage-Plays, Cc. The 
Theatres of the antient Romans were 


very famous Structures; and thoſe 


of Marcellus and Pompey till re- 
maining, give an Idea of the Grau- 


deur and Naguificence of that Peo- 


le. He 
. + THEODOLITE, an Inſtrument 
uſed in Surveying, and taking Heights 
and Diſtances. „ 
THEOREM, Gr. a mathematical 
Declaration of certain Properties, 
Proportions, or Equalities, duly in- 
ferred from ſome Suppolitions about 
Quantity. Theorems are of various 
Kinds; as, 91 Bog 
+ 1. Local, which relates to aSur- 
face. 


.. + 2. Ne- 
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TY | 1 iu, one that demon- 
ſtrates [poltibilties of an Aſſer- 
tion.” » 3 
n 
to 2 particular atity. 4 432 

+ 4- Plain, one that relates either 
to a right-lin'd Surface, or to one 
bounded by the Circumference of a 
Circle. | | 

+. $+ Reciprocal, one whoſe Con- 
verſe or contrary is true. 

+ 6. Solid, one that treats about a 
Space bounded by à ſolid Line, 4. e. 
by one of the 3 ick Sections. 

tf 7. Univerſal em, one that 
extends univerſally to any Quantity 
without Reſtriction. 8 

T THEOR, Gr. the Study of a 
Science, excluſive of the Practice. 

* THERME, Gr. Hot Baths, 
which among; the. Romans in the De- 
clenſion of their Manners and Em- 

ire, were ſumptuous Edifices, which 
'd rather for Luxury than Health. 
. ® THERMES. Sce Termes, 

THERMOMETER, Gr. an In- 
ſtrument to meaſure ſeveral 
of Heat and Cold in the Air. For a 
particular Deſcription. of it, ſee Mr. 
Miller's Gard, Did. Folio. 

* THERMOSCOPE, Gy. an In- 
ſtrument to ſhew the Increaſe and 
Decreaſe of Heat and Cold in the 
Air. By ſome, however, deem'd 
the ſame as Thermometer. 

* THESIS, Gr. a Subject to diſ- 
— upon; a Sentence, Poſition or 
2 tion advanced, in order to be 
made 


. See Iron, No 5. 
* THINNER, a Machine uſed in 
Coining. See Sculpture, No 17.5. 13. 
+ THIRD POINT, in Archite- 
cture, the Point of Section in the 
Vertex of an equilateral Triangle. 
Arches or Vaults of the Third Point 
[de terzo acuto, Ital.] conſiſt of two 
Arches of a Circle, mecting in an 
Angle at the Top. 
THOLUS, in Architecture, the 
Roof of a Church or Temple; the 
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Center, Scutcheon; or Knot in the 
Middle of an arched Roof; the Lan- 
tern or Cupola of a publick Hall. 
| THOROUGH: framing. SeeFrame- 


A» No 2 1 0 34 
[A THOROUGH-lighted, Rooms are 


ſaid to be Thorough-lighted, when 


they have Windows at both Ends. 


. -, + THROAT, in Architecture. See 


Gorge and Gula. Wh. * 

+ TIC E, Fr. Tiers. See Ders. The 
Shaft of a Column from the Aſtra- 
gal to the Capital. 

TILES. See Tyles and 


kinds of Trees, whi * cut 
rt 


down and ſcaſon'd, axe uſeful 


Carpenter, Joyner, or other pu i 


cers in Wood, are call4 Timber 


when cut down, and Timber Trees 

when growing. 
II. Kinds.) There are many kinds 

of Timber, of the Uſcs of which 


we ſhall give the following brief Ag- + 


count. 

1. Oak.) The ſeveral Uſes of Oaken- 
timber for Buildings, and other Me- 
chanic Uſes, are ſo univer ſally knowp, 
that 'twere needleſs to enumerate 
them. To endure all Seaſons of the 
Weather, there is no Wood com 
rable to it; as for Pales, Shi 4 
Poſts, Rails, Boards, c. For Wa- 
ter-works alſo tis ſecond to none; 
eſpecially where it lies obvious to 
the Air as well as the Water, there 
is no Wood like it. See Oak. 

2. Elm.) If the Elm be fell'd be- 
tween November and February, it will 
be all Spine, or Heart, or very little 


Sap, and is of moſt fingular Uſe, (in 


the Water) where it lies always wet, 
and likewiſe where it may be always 
dry. It is alſo of great Uſe for its 
Toughneſs, and therefore us'd by 
Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, Cc. 
It is alſo to make Dreſſers, 
and Planks to chop on, becauſe it 
will not break away in Chips like 
other Timber. Vitruvins commends 
it for Tenons and Mortiſe-, It is fit 
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for all Kinds of ' carved Work, and 
"moſt Ornaments of Architecture; 
the knotry Parts are good for Naves 
and Hubbs; the ſmooth for Axle- 
trees, and the Roots for dappled 
Works; and tis uſed alſo for Weather- 
boards, Feather-edg'd Boards, Coffins, 
Shaqvel-boards, Water-panes, &. 

3. Beech.) Its Uſe is principally 
for the Turner, Joytier, Upholſterer, 
and ſuch like Mechanic Operations, 
the Wood being of a clean, white, 
and fine Grain, and not apt to rend, 
or lit: Yet it is ſometimes us'd, 
(eſpecially of late Years) for Building- 
timber. And if it lie always wet, 
(as for Ground-guts, and the like) 
tis thought to endure longer than 
Oak will. See Beech. 

4. 4ſþ.] The Uſe of Aſh is al- 
moſt univerſal; it is good for Byild- 
ing, or any other Uſe where it may 
lie dry; ſerves the Occafions of the 
Carpenter, Plough-wright, Wheel- 
wright, Cart-wright, Cooper, Tur- 
ner, Ge. For Garden Uſes alſo, no 
Wood exceeds it; as for Ladders, 
Hop-poles, Palifade-hedges, c. It 
ſerves alfo at Sea, or' on Rivers, for 
Oars, Hand-ſpikes, G c. For its 
Culture, Sawing, &c. ſee Aſh. 

5. Fir.) This kind of Timber is 
commonly known by the Name of 
Deal, and is much us d in Building, 
eſpecially within Doors, for Stairs, 
Floors, Wainſcat, and moſt orna- 
mental Works. Sce Abies. 

' 6. Walnut-tree. See Walnut tree. 

. Cheſnut-tree. See Cheſnut-tree. 

; Service-tree.] This Timber is 
uſeful for the Joyner, it being of a 
yery delicate Grain, and is fit tor di- 
vers Curioſities : It alſo yields Beams 
of a conſiderable Bigneis for Build- 
ings. For its Propagation, ec. ſce 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 

9. Poplar, Abele, and Aſpen.) Theſe 
kinds of Timber differ bur little from 
one another; and of late they are 


often us'd inſtead of Fir; they look 


-2P"1 
2s well, and are tougher and ſtrong - 
er. See Abele. er n 
10. Alder.) This is uſeful for 
Ladder and Scaffold- poles, as alſo tor 
Sewers, or Pipes to convey Water; 
for if it lie always wet, it will harden 


like 2 Stone; but where it is ſome- 


times wet, ſometimes dry, it rots 
immediately. See Alder. | 
11. Lime-tree. Sce Lime-tree. 
12. Maple-tree. See Acer. 
13. Sycamore-tree. See Acer. 
14. Elder. See Elder. 
I5. Cedar. Sce Cedar. 
16. Cork-tree. See Cork. 


17. Cypreſs-tree. See Cypreſs. 
18. Dae See Larch, 


III. Time of Felling.] The Time 
of the Year this Work is not u- 


ſually till about the End of April, 
(at which Seaſon the Bark common- 
ly riſes freely, and if there be any 
Quantity of Timber fell'd, the Sta- 
tute obliges us to fell it then, the 
Bark being neceſſary for the Tanner.) 
But the Opinions and Practice of 
Mep have been very different con- 
cerning the beſt Time to fell Tim- 
ber: Vitruvius is for an Autumnal 
Fall; others adviſe December and Fa- 
nuafy; Cato was of Opinion, That 
Trees ſhould have firſt born their 
Fruit, or at kaſt ſhould not be fell'd 
till 'the Fruit was Full ripe, which 
agrees with that of the Architect: 
And tho Timber unbarked be indeed 


moſt obnoxious to the Worm, yet 


we find the wild Oak, and many 0- 
ther Sorts fell'd over late, (and when 
the Sap — — to be proud) to be 
very ſubjech to the Worm ; whereas 
being cut about Midwinter, it nei- 
ther caſts; riſts, nor twines; becauſe 
the Cold in the Winter does both 
dry and conſolidate : Happy there- 
fore were it for our Timber, if ſome 
real Invention of Tanning without 
fo much Bark, (as the Honourable 
Mr. Charles Howard has moſt inge- 
genioully offer d) were become uni- 
4 | | VErm; 
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fal ; that Trees, being 
d, * Timber might be the bet- 


ter ſeaſon d, and ition d for its 

various Uſes. N 
Then for the Age of the Moon, it 

has been religiouſly obſerv'd ; and 


that Diana's Precedency in Sylvis, 
was not ſo much celebrated to cre- 
dit the Fictions of the Poets, as for 
the Dominion of that moiſt Planet, 
and her Influence over Timber: For 
my part, I am not ſo much inclin'd 
to theſe Criticiſms, as to fell Tim- 
ber altogether at the Pleaſure of this 
mutable Lady ; however, there is 
doubtleſs ſome regard to be had, 


Nec fruſtra ſignorum obitus ſpeculamur 
& ors | 


Ms. 
The old Rules are theſe : Fell Tim- 
ber in the Decreaſe, or 4 Days after 
the New Moon; ſome ly — on 
laſt rter : Pliny ſays, i ible, 
the very Arice of =o Chan z 
which happeni s he, int 
Day of Me Winter Solſtice, that 
Timber will prove immortal: Colu- 
mella ſays from the : oth to the 3oth 
Day : Cato, four Days after the Full: 
Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th, 
for Ship-timber, but never in the 
Increaſe, Trees then moſt abounding 
with Moiſtyre, which is the only 
Source of Putrefaction. 

Then for the Temper and Time 
of the Day ; the Wind low, neither 
Eaſt nor Weſt; neither in froſty, 
wet, or dewy Weather ; and there- 
fore never in a Forenoon. 

Laſtly, Touching the Species; fell 
Fir when it begins to ſpring; not 
only becauſe it will then beſt quit its 
Coat and ſtrip; but for that they 
hold it will never decay in Water; 
which whatſoever Theophraſius de- 
duces from the old Bridge made of 
this Material, (cut at this Seaſon) 
over a certain River in Arcadia, is 
hardly ſufficient to Qatisfy dur Cu- 
rioſity. Elm (ſays Mr. WWorlidge) is 
to be fell'd between November and 
January; for then (fays he) it will 


more early 


Tt 

be all Heart, or at leaſt will have bu 
little Sap. And this he alſo ſays 

is the only Seaſon for felling of Aſh. 

Some Authors adviſe in felling of 
Timber, to cut it but into the Pith; 
and ſo let it ſtand till it be dry, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, there will paſs awa 
by Drops, that Moiſture w 
wow cauſe Putrefaction. 

IV. Of Seaſoning Timber.] Timber 
being fell'd, and fawn, is next to be 
ſcaſon'd ; for doing of which, ſome 
adviſe, that it be laid up very dry in 
an airy Place, yet out of the Wind, 
or Sun; at leaſt, ſay others, it ought 
to be free from the mities of 
the Sun, Wind, and Rain; and that 
it may not cleave, but dry equally, 
you may daub it over with Cows 
dung. it not ſtand upright, but 
lay it along, one Piece upon another, 
interpoling ſome ſhort Blocks be- 
tween them, to preſerve them from 
a certain Mouldineſs, which they us 
ſually contract while they ſweat, a 
which frequently produces a kind 
Fungus, eſpecially if there be any 


a Parts remaining. 

Gibersadeite to — "A Planks, 
&c: in ſome Pool, or running Stream, 
for a few Days, to extract the Sap 
from them, and afterwards to dr 
them in the Sun, or Air ; for by 
doing (ſay they) they will neither 
chap, caſt, nor cleaye: Mr. Evelyn 
particularly commends this Way of 
Seaſoning of Fir. Againſt ſhrinking 
there is no Remedy. 

Some again commend Buryings in 
the Earth, others in Wheat; and 
there are Seaſonings of the Fire, 
for the ſcorching and hardening of 
Piles, which are to ſtand either in 
the Water, or the Earth. nus do 
all the Elements contribute to the 
Art of Seaſoning of Timber. 

Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that 
the Venetians uſe to burn and ſcorch 
their Timber in the flaming Fire, 
continually turning it round with an 
Engine, till they have gotten upon 

Du it 
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i a Hard, black, coally Cruſt ; and 
the Secret carries with it a great 
Probability; for that the Wood is 
brought by it to ſuch a Hardneſs and 
Dryneſs, ar cum omnis putrefattio in- 
cipiat ab humido, nor Earth nor Wa- 
ter can 3 it, I myſelf, (ſays 
Mr. Evehn) remember to have ſeen 
Charcoals dug out of the Graund, 
among the Ruins of antient Build- 
ings, which have in all Probability 
Rin cover d with Earth above 1500 
"af Timber] When 
. Of Pr . en 
Timber or re well ſcaſon'd, 
or dry'd in the Sun or Air, and fix'd 
in their Places, and what Labour you 
intend is beſtow'd upon them; the 
Uſe of Linſeed Oil, Tar, or ſuch 
like oleaginous Matter, 'tends much 
to their Prefervation and Duration. 
Hefiod preſcribes to hang your Inſtru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make them 

ſtrong and laſting; temonem in 
poneres: Surely then the Oil of 
Smoak, (or the vegetable Oil, by 
ſome other Means obtain'd) muſt 
needs be effectual in the Preſervation 
of Timber. Alſo Virgil adviſes the 
fame. Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret Robora 


mus. 
The Practice of the Hollander: is 
worth our Notice, who, for the 
Preſervation of their Gates, Port- 
cullis's, Draw- bridges, Sluices, and 
other Timbers expos'd to the perpe- 
tual Injuries of the Weather, coat 
them over with a Mixture of Pitch 
and Tar; upon which they ſtrew 
ſmall Pieces of Cockle, and other 
Shells, beaten almoſt to Powder, and 
— with Sea Sand; which in- 
cruſts and arms it after an incredi- 
ble Manner, againſt all the Aſſaults 
of Wind and Weather. 
When Timber is fell'd before the 
Sap is perfectly at reſt, (ſays Mr. 
Evelyn) it is very ſubject to the 
Worm; but to prevent, or cure this 


in Timber, I recommend the fol- 


lowing Secret, as moſt approved, 


N EY 
Let common yellow _ Sulphur be 
put into a cucurbit 'Glafs, upon 


which pour ſo much of the ſtron 
Aqua-fortis, as — cover it t 
Fingers deep; diſtil this to Dr 


which is done by two or three Recti- 
fications: Let the Sulphur remain- 
ing at the Bottom, (being of a black- 
Iſh, or fad Red-colour) be laid on a 
Marble, or put into a Glaſs, where 
it will eafily diſſolve into Oil: With 
this anoint what Timber is either 
infected with Worms, or to be pre- 
ſerved from them. It is a great and 
excellent Arcaniim tor tingeing the 
Wood of no unpleaſant Colour, by 
no Art to be waſhed outy and fu 
a Preſervatiye of all manner of 
Woods, nay, of many other Things 
alſo, as Ropes, Cables, Fiſhing-nets, 
Maſts, or Ships, cc. that it defends 
them from Putrefaction, either in 
Waters under; or above the Earth, 
in Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or Sum- 
mer. pw” 
Twere ſuper fluous to deſcribe the 
Proceſs of making the Aqua-forti: ; 
it ſhall ſuffice to let you Know, that 
our common Copperas makes this 
Aqua-fortis well enough for our Pur- 
poſe, being drawn over by a Re- 
tort: And for Sulphur, the Iſland 
of St. Chriſtophers yields enough, 
(which hardly needs any refining) 
to furniſh the whole World. This 
Secret (for the Curious) I thought 


fit not to omit, tho a more com- 


pendious Way may ſerve the Turn; 
three or four Anointings with Lin- 
ſeed Oil, has prov'd very effeCtual: 
It was experimented in a Walnut- 
tree Table, where it deſtroy'd Mil- 
lions of Worms immediately, and 1s 
to be practisd for Tables, Tubes, 
Mathematical Inſtruments, Boxes, 
Bedſteads, Chairs, &c. Oil of Wal- 
nuts will doubtleſs do the ſame, is 
ſweeter, and better Varniſh ; but a- 
bove all is commended Oil of Cedar, 


For 
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For Poſts, and the like, that ſtand 
in the Ground, the burning the Out- 
fides (of thoſe Ends that are to ſtand 
in the Ground) to a Coal, hg geſt 
Preſervative of them. I have 
dy, in the foregoing Number, men- 
tion'd the Practice of the Venetian: 
in a like Caſe, mention'd by Sir Hugh 
Plat; to which he adds, That a 
Kentiſh Knight of his Acquaintance, 
uſed to burn, in this manner, the 
Ends of his Poſts, for Railing or 
Paleing : And this was likewiſe prac- 
tifed with good Succeſs, by a Suſſex 
Gentlemen, Walter Burrel of Cuck- 
field, Elqz And this Practice was 
probably deduced from the Obſerva- 
tions made by ſeveral that digged in 
the Earth, who have found' Char- 
coal, which they conjectur'd might 
have lain there about 100 Years ; 
nay, Mr. Evelyn ſays 1500 Tears; 
(See above in the foregoing Number) 
and yet was not in the leaſt inclin'd 
to Putrefaction, but was very firm 
and folid ; which plainly demon- 
ſtrates, that Timber thus. calcin'd, 
will refiſt Putrefaction much longer 
than it can do without it. 

This of 'burning the Ends of Poſts 
is alſo practiſed in Germany, as ap- 
pears by the Abſtract of a Letter, 
written by David Vonderbeck, a Ger- 
man Philoſopher and Phyſician at 
Minden, to 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 92. 
Page 585. in theſe Words: Hence 
alſo they ſlightly burn the Ends of 
Timber to be ſet in the Ground, 
that ſo by the Fuſion made by Fire, 
the volatile Salts (which by Acceſſion 
of the Moiſture of the Earth, would 
eaſily be conſum d, to the Corrup- 
tion of the Timber) may catch, and 
fix one another. 


VI. Of cloſmg the Chops or Clefts 


in green Timber.] Green Timber is paſſe 


very apt to ſplit and cleave after tis 
wrought into Form, which in fine 
Buildi 


to cloſe the Chops and Clefts in 


Langelot, regiſtred in 


s is a great Eye- ſore. But 
Gh 


TA 
green Timber, 1 find this 
ent. To anoint and ſupple it with 
the Fat of powder'd' Beef Broth,” 
with which LA tr well wore 
e Chaſins filld with 8 | pps 
into it; this to be dad es ver. 
Some C ers make uſe of 
and Sawduſt mingled ; but the- firſt 
is ſo good a Way, ſays my Author, 
that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock Tims 
ber ſo NT clos'd, as not to 
be diſcern'd where the Defects were. 
This muſt be 'us'd when the Tim- 
* 1. 7 ſuring.] Timber i 
VII, Meaſuring. mbe 
commonly meaſur'd and fold by the 
Tun, or Load, which is a folid Mea 
ſure, gray. bor or 50 ſolid Feet, 
viz. 40 Feet of round Timber, and 
50 Feet of hewn Timber is calld a 
Tun, or Load; which Denomina- 
tion (I conceive) it receives from 
the Suppolition, that 4o Feet of 
round Timber, or 5o Feet of hen 
Timber weighs about a Tun weight, 
(i. e. 20 hundred) which is com- 
monly accounted a Cart- Load. Now 
For Meaſuring of round Timber, the 
Cuſtom is, to gird the Tree about 
in the Middle of the Length, and 
folding the Line twice (to take a 
Quarter of it) they account that for 
the true Side of the Square; then 
for the Length, 'tis counted from 
the But-end of the Tree, fo far up 
as the Tree will hold half a Foot 
pirt, (as they phraſe it) i. e. the Line 
If a Foot when twice folded. 
The Dimenſions thus taken, the 
Timber may be mecaſur'd either by 
multiplying the Side of the Square 
in itſelf, and that Product by the 
Length, by the Method of Croſs- 
Multiplication, (See Croſs-Multiplics- 
tion) or more eaſily and ſpeedily by 
Gunter's Line, by extending the Com- 
es from 12 to the Side of the 


Square in Inches ; for that Extent 
turn'd twice (the ſame Way) from 
the Length in Feet, will reach to 
the Content in Feet, _ 
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Ik the Tree have any great Boyghs, 
Which are Timber, (as they phraſe 
it) 4. e. which will hold half a Foot 
irt, they commonly meaſure them, 
and add them to the Whole: The 
Solidity of the Whole being thus 
found, they divide it by 40, which 
ings it into Tuns. 
But it is noted, (1.) That if round 
Timber be meaſur'd in order for 
Sale, they commonly (for Oak) caſt 
away an Inch out of the Square for 
the Bark ; [i. e. if a Tree be 10 
Inches _ they meaſure it as if 
it were but 9] but for Aſh, Elm, 
and Beech, an Inch is too much to 
be allow'd for the Bark. (2.) That 
this Way of taking one 4th of the 
Circumference for the true Square, 
is erroneous, and always gives the 
Solidity leſs than the Truth, by about 
a 5th Part. 
For meaſuring hewn or ſquar'd Tim- 
ber,] Their Cuſtom is to find the 


Middle of the Length of the Tree,” 


and there to meaſure the Breadth of 
it, by clapping two Rules, or other 
ſtrait Things, to the Sides of the 
Tree, and meaſuring the Diſtance 
between them; and in the ſame 
manner they meaſure the Breadth 
the other Way; which, if they are 
unequal, they add them together, 
ws take half their Sum, which 
they account the true Side of the 
uare. 

The Dimenſions thus taken, it is 
meaſur'd in the ſame manner as 
round Timber. So the Content be- 
ing found in Feet, they divide it by 
Fo to bring it into Tuns. 


But tis to be noted, (1.) That if | 


the Timber be uncqual ſided, this 
Method of taking the Dimenſions, 


always gives the Content more than 
the Truth, and the greater is the 
Difference of the Sides, the greater 
is the Error. (2.) That though the 

Method of taking the Dimenſions, 
- both of ſquare and round Timber, 
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made them current. nd (EP 12 
in order to meaſure all ſuch Timber 
according to Truth, the Piece ou 

to be conſider d as the Fruſtum of a 
Cone, or Pyramid, and meaſur'd by 
the ſame Rules. The Accurate there- 
fore, will of Courſe refer for In- 
ſtructions on this Head, to Mandey's 
and other proper Treatiſes of Men- 
ſuration.] 

VIII. Price of Felling and Hewing. 
Carpenters about roy Suſſex — 
Kent, have about 1 8. or 1 5. 2 d. per 
Load for felling of Timber, and 
about 3 s. per Load for hewing. [But 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, That at 
this Time, felling of Tiniber, and 
cutting the Top-wood, is from 2 s. 
4a 38. 6d. and hewing about 
2 8. . 

IX. How much to a Square of Frame- 
ing.] Mr. Leybourn tells us, That 20 
Feer of ſolid Timber, cut into con- 
venient Scantlings, will compleat a 
Square (i. e. 100 ſuperficial Feet) of 
Framing in any Building, great or 
ſmall. I mean, ſays he, of the Car- 
caſs, viz. the out-fide Frame, Par- 
ticions, Roof, and Floors. [But it 
muſt be obſerv d, in Correction or 
Explanation of what Mr. Leybourn 
ſays, That large aud maſſive Buildings 
may take up double, and ſometimes 
treble that Quantity ; and that flight 


Framing may be done with leſs. 


X. Timber Buildings fac'd with 
gs, See Facing. Alſo ſee Brick, 
0 
8 
TINÆA. See Tenia. See alſo 


Liſt. a | 
TONDINO, the ſame as Aſtra- 


gal. 


* TOOLS, Inſtruments for the 
performing any Part of Work, in 
Carpentry, Maſonry, &c. are called 
by this general Name. 

* The Tools neceſſary for Stone- 
cutters, or Preparers, Apparelleurs, as 
the French call them, are a Tray, a 
2 Trowel, 
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Trowel, a Rule, 2 


: 


TO 


ſeveral forts of Planes, Chizels, Mal- 
lets, Saws, Martlets, Ce. 2 

Sculptors in Stone make uſe of 
the fame Tools as thoſe in Wood; 
for the Particulars of which ſee 
Sculpture, No III. | 

* Tools uſed by Painters. See Paint- 
ing, Paragr. ult. of No V. 

* Tools uſed in Inlaying of Stones. 
See Painting, No XI. | 

* Tools uſed by Inlayers of Wood. 
See Painting, No XIII. 

* Tools uſed in Engraving, Coin- 
og, Etching. See Sculpture, No 
VIII. 

* Tools uſed by Carpenters and 
Joiners are almoſt withour Number, 
and many of them explain'd under 
the Heads of Plane, Level, Saw, &c. 
and the reſt well known. | 

Under the Head of Tools and Hand- 


Inſtruments, may be added thoſe uſed 


for raiſing Burdens of heavy Thi 
great Pieces of Timber, Stone, ec. 
without which it would be impoſſi- 
ble to go thro' with any confiderable 
areas a Building, ec. Among 
theſe are the Ram, the Mallet, gc. 
Other Movers are alſo employ'd, as 
Men, Cattle, Wind, Water, Weights, 
Wheels, and indeed every thing that 
acts by Percuſſion. 

In Mechanic ks there are five prin- 
cipal Inſtruments, as we have ſlight- 
ly taken Notice of, under their re- 

pective Heads, that may be term d 
Regular, the Strength of which is 
very well known, wiz. the Lever, 
the' Balance, the Wheel, with its 
Axis, the Pully, the Wedge and 
Vice, which two are reckon'd as 


one. 

As far Wheels, Pullies, Wedges 
and Vices, they are ſo well known, 
that we ſhall not loſe Time about 
them; but for the Lever and Ba- 
lance, M. Felibien has given a more 
curious Deſcription of them, which 


being brief, we ſhall tranſcribe. 


te" > Bly "oy 
hended the Crow, and other tron 
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Under the Word Lever is compre: 


Inſtruments made uſe of to move 
t Weights. The Lever ought 
to be ider d as a right Line 
three —1 * Points, That on which 
the Thing to be mov d is d 
That which keeps it up; and, The 
Hand or Power which moves i 
The different Diſpoſition of th 
three Points is what gives 
to the Lever, and cauſes the moviag 
a greater or leſs Weight, with more 
or ray var 

As for mple ; If the Diſtance 
between the Hand that holds the Le- 
ver, and the Place that keeps it u 
be ten times as as the Diſtance 
between thar Place and the Weight 
to be rais'd, ten Pounds of Strength 
will ſuſtain an hundred Pounds of 
Weg: As the Strength augments, 
or the Weight diminiſhes, the Bur- 
den is mov'd; for the Lever is like 
a Balance, the Center of which is in 
the Beam. Thus the Inequality of 
the Diſtances, is what gives more 
or lefs Force to the Power, 4 
cauſes the Burden to move wi 
more or leſs Facility. 

The ſame Reaſdn that gives Force 
to the Lever, T otion and 
Weight to the Balance, which is of 
different Make, according to the dif- 
ferent Uſes to which it is put. And 
though it very often goes under dif- 
ferent Names, as Statera, Libra, Kc. 
yet the turning on an Axis is what 
gives the Weight. That which the 
Latin, call Platera had but one Scale; 
that which they call Libra, had two. 

* TOOTHING, a Corner Stone 
left for more Building. J 

TOP-BEAM, the ſame as Collar- 
Beam. 17 

TORSEL, the fame as Taſſels. 

TORUS, or Thorus, and Tore, Lat. 

a Bed; a Jarge round Mouiding in 


the Baſes of Columns. 
* TOWER. See Spire. 
* Tower, 


4 9 


re 


Lapidaries, is 

2557 to *. 7 — different Tools 
to it. f 

* Tower, is alſo 2 Machine 


o VII, Paragr. 9. 
""TRABEATION, the fame as Ex- 


9 | 
TRABS, Lat, a Beam of a 


* TRACER, a Tool uſed by En- 
s in Relievo-and Concave. . Sec 
pt ure, N VI. 
+ TRAC TRIX, in Geometry, 2 
Curve Line, called alſo Catenaria. 
TRAMMEL, a moving Inſtrument 
.of loa in Chimnies, whereon they 
the Pot over the Fire. 


* TRANSCENDENTAL Curves, - 


inde her Geom. ſuch as cannot 
defin's by algebraical Equations. 


| . Tranſceudental Quantities, in 


Geom. ſuch as cannot be affixed to 
any conſtant Equation. 

1 TRANSMISSION, in Opticks, 
the Act of a tranſparent Body paſ- 
225 the Rays of Light through its 

* or ſufferin Ing. them to paſs. 
fite of Reflexian. 

* TRANSMUTATION,: in Geom. 
the converting a Figure into another 
of the ſame Kind and Order, the re- 
— Parts of which riſe to the 

Dimenſions of an — 
admit the ſame Tangents, & 

TRANSOM, 1. That. The Piece 
that is fram'd _— a double Light 
Window. 

2. Windows.) Tranſom Windows, 
in great Buildings, are worth making 
(fays Mr. Wing) 18. 9d. per Light, 
or 7 s. per Window. 

* TRANSPARENT Column. Sec 
Col. 12. 

* TRANSVERSE, going acroſs, 

from the Right to the Left. 
. » Tranſverſe Axis, in Conick Sec- 
tions, a 3d Proportional to the Line 
call'd Abſciſſa, and any Ordinate of 
2 Parabola. 

* Trau/ver/e Diametcrs, in Gem 
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Figure — — under 
m 


ht Lines. 1 
OID, in Geom. a Fi. 
gure which hath all its 4 Sides and 
8 unequal, and no Sides paral 
2 TRAVEE, Fr. in Architecture, 
a Bay of Joiſts, the Space between 
two Beams. 
TRAVERSE, a Term in 
ing to plain a Board — the 
ke), acroſs the Lo. 
A Traverſe, in Carpentry, 
alſo a Piece of Wood 1 
tranſverſly, to ſtrengthen — 4 
Traverſe Tyle. See Ne 10. 
. CE, a nel Indies 
* o 72 eie e, ng of 
ther by crofs Poles 
Sa 80 y Horſes while hor 
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1 TRIANGLE, Lat. a Figure 
that has 3 Angles, and as many Sides, 
and is cither plane or ſpherical. 

+ 4 Plane or Rectilinear Triangle, 
one coutain d under 3 ri e 

+ A Spherical Triangle, 
tain'd under 3 Arches of a gre Cir: 
cle or Sphere. There are 

+ 4 Right-angled dane i. e. 
one with one right Angle. 

+ An Acute-augled or oxygonous 
Triangle, one. with, all its Angles 
acute. 

+ An Obruſe-angled or amblygs- 
nous Triangle, i. e. with one obtuſe 
Angle. 

+ An Oblique-angled Triangle, one 
not 2 

An Equilateral Triangle, one 
. Sides are all equal. | 

+ Iſoſceles, or Fqui-legg'd Triangle, 
one chat has only two Legs or Sides 
equ 

+ Scalenous Triangle, one that hs 
not two Sides equal. 


7 Curvi. 
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+ Curvilinear Triangle, where the 
3 Lines of the Triangle are all 
Curves, 

+ Mixtilinear Triangle, where ſome 
of its Sides are curve and ſome 
plane. | | 

.v Similar Triangles, ſuch as have 
all their 3. Angles reſpectively equal. 

* TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, ſuch 
is are uſed on Globes, Maps, Cc. to 
take off any Triangle at once. 

+ Trian Numbers, the Sums 
of Arithmetical Progreſſions, the 
Difference of whoſe Terms is 1. 

* Triangular Quadrant, a Sector 
with a looſe Piecè to make it an 

uilateral Triangle. 

+ TRIDENT, fo called by Sir 
Iſnac Newton, that kind of Parabola 
by which Des Cartes conſtructed 
Equations of fix Dimenſions. 

TRIGLYPH, Gr. a triangular Gut- 
ter, which ſeems to have been de- 
lign'd to convey the Gutta, or Drops 
that hang a little under them. 

In Architecture, it is a Member 
of the Frieze of the Porick Order, 
ſet directly over every Pillar, (be- 
tween the Metops) in certain Spaces 
in the Intercolumniation. See Mer- 


ops. 
- TRIGON, Gr. 33 In- 
ſtrument uſed in Dialling. 

+ TRIGONOMETRY, Gr. the 
Art of meaſuring Triangles. It is 
divided into Plane and Spherical. 

+ Plane Trigonometry, that which 
treats of right-lin'd Triangles, and 
teaches, from 3 given Parts of a plane 
Triangle, to find the reſt. 

+ Spherical Trigonometry teaches, 
from 3 given Parts of a Spherical 
Triangle, to find the reſt. 

[It were eaſy for us, were we diſ- 
pos'd to ſwell this Work, to an un- 
reaſonable Bulk and Expence, to tran- 
ſcribe from Treatifes of Trigonome- 
try, the Doctrine of Triangles ; but 
we are perſuaded that the intelligent 
Reader neither expects nor deſires to 
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find that Subj treated heres 
and that if * di 4 to inform 
himſelf in the Art, ſo as to become 
a Proficiggt therein, he will chuſe 
to refer to ſuch Pieces as are writ» 
ten on that Subject only, and which 
muſt needs do the ſame much more 
Juſtice, than could be pretended to 
in the ſummary Manner that we 
ſhould be oblig'd to obſerve in this 
Work ; to {ay nothing of the Part 
of Plagiaries, which we ſhould be 
guilty of, in plundering the Propert) 
of others, to ſwell needleſly our 
own.] | 

+ TRILATERAL, Lat. in Geoms 
that has 3 Sides. 

+ TRILLION, in Arithm. the 
Number of a Billion of Billions. | - 
TRIM, when Workmen fit a Piece 
into other Work, they ſay they trim 

in a Piece. | 

TRIMMERS, in Architecture, are 
thoſe "ow of Timber fram'd at 
right Angles to the Joiſts, againſt 
the Ways for Chimads and Well- 
holes for Stairs, 

+ TRINE, or three-fold Dimen- 
jon, Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
ne 


+ TRINGLE, Fr. a Lath, or Cur- 
tain-rod, that reaches from one Beds 
poſt to another, 

+ In Architecture, it is a little 
Member, fix'd exactly upon ey 
Tryglyph under the Plat-band of the 
Architrave, from whence hang down 
the Guttz in the Dorick Order. Tis 
a Name often uſed for Reglets, Li- 
ſtels, and other little ſquare Members 
or Ornaments. 

* TRIPARTIENT, Lat. in Arith- 
metick, any Number which divides 
another into 3 equal Parts, without 
any Remainder. 

+ TRIPARTITION, in Mathem. 
Diviſion by 3. 4 

* TRIPLICATE Ratio, in Mathe- 
mat. the Reaſon of Cubes one to 
anot _ in Terms geometrically pro- 

x 


portional 


T R 
portional: The Ratio of the firſt to 
the laſt is ſaid to be triplicate of the 
Ratio of the firſt to the ſecond. 
„ TRIPOLI, a Poliſh uſgd by En- 
gravers on precious Stones, 5c 

* TRIQUETRA, a Triangle, or 
3 corner'd Figure. 

- +TRISECTION, in Geom. a cut- 
ting a Thing into 3 Parts. 

„ TRIUMPHAL Column. See 
Col. 16. | 4 

* TROCHILICE, Gr. the Art of 
Wheel-work; or a Mathematical Sci- 
ence which demoaſtrates the Proper- 
ties of all circular Motions. 

TROCHILUS, Gr. the hollow 
Ring which runs round a Pillar next 
to the Torus, commonly cail'd the 
Caſement. See Capital, No 4. 

+ TROCHLEA, Gr. the Pully, 
one of the fix mechanical Powers. 

+ TROCHOID, in Geom. a Fi- 
gure made by the upper End of the 

We of. a Circle, turn'd about 
a right Line. See Cycloid. 

_ * TROCHOLICES, Gr. that Part 
of Mechanicks that treats of circular 
Motion. | 

* TROCLUS, Gr. a Wheel. 

+ TROPHY, in Architecture, an 
Ornament repreſenting the Trunk 

of a Tree, encompaſs'd with Milita- 
ry Weapons. 

n Trophies, with Painters, Gravers, 

Sc. the Repreſentation of Pikes, 

Halberds, Drums, Corſelets, and other 

Warlike Inſtruments. 

* TROWEL, a well-known Tool, 
uſed by Bricklayers, Maſons, and 
Plaiſterers, to ſpread Mortar, Cc. 

* TRUG, is uſed in ſome Coun- 
tries for a Hod to carry Mortar in. 

* TRULLIZATION, in ancient 
Architecture, all kinds of Couches 
or Layers of Mortar, wrought with 
the Trowel in the Inſide of Vaults; 
or the Hatches made on the Layers 
of Mortar to retain the Lining of 
the Striæ. | 

* TRUNCATED, Lat. maim'd, 
or cut ſhorter. 80 


ö 
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Truncated Pyramid, in Geom. is 
one whoſe Top is cut off by a Plane 
parallel to its Baſe. 

* TRUNCHEONS, or Column in 
Truncheons. See Col. 30. 

TRUNK, Lat. the Fuſt or Shaft 
of a Column, and the Die of a pe- 
deſtal, Alſo a wooden Pipe for the 
Conveyance of Water. 

* TRUSSEL, a wooden Prop, 
Upholder, or Support. 

t. TUBE, Lat. a Conduit Pipe; 
any long Pipe thro' which Water or 
other Liquor is convey'd. Alſo the 
Tipe or hollow Trunk of a Proſpect 
* TUILLERIES, of Twile, Fr, 
a Tile; being a Place where Tiles 
were formerly made; a ſtately Fa- 
brick near the Lowvre in Paris, 

* TUN, a Meaſure of Capacity in 
Liquids, containing 252 Gallons. 

A Tun Weight, is 2000 lb. 

* A Tun of Timber, is 40 ſolid 
Feet. See Timber, No VII, 

* A TUNNEL. Fr. Tonnelle, the 
Funnel of a Chimaey. | 

TURN'D Lead, See Lead, No 10, 

TUSCAN Order. See Column and 
Order. 

TUSK, a Bevel Shoulder, made 
to ſtrengthen the Tenon of the Joiſt 
which is let into the Girder. 

Fo TWISTED Column. Sce Col. 
36. X 
* Twiſted fluted Column. See Col. 


37+ | 
| *. Twiſted and enriched. Column. 
See Col. 38. 


* TWIVIL, among Carpenters, 

a Tool to make Mortiſe-holes with. 
* TYERS, with Glaziers, thoſe 
Slips of rough Lead are fo called, 
which are fix'd on Glaſs Windows, 
or Caſements, to tye or twiſt over a 
Bar, or round aNail, to faſten them up. 
- TYLES. I. What.) Biſhop Wil 
kin defines them to be a ſort of arti- 
ficial Stones, of a laminated Figure, 
us'd about the Roofs and Pavements 
of Buildings. 
4 They 
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They are made of Clay, kneaded 
together, then ſqueez'd flar in a 
Mould, and then bak'd in a Kiln. 

IT. Kinds of Tyles.) There are ma- 
ny kinds of Tyles, and thoſe known 
by ſeveral Names; as Plain, Thack, 
Ridge, Roof, Creaſe, Gutter, Pan, 
Crooked, Flemiſh, Corner, Hip, Dor- 
mar, Scallop, Aſtragal, Traverſe, Pa- 
ving, and Burch Tyles : Of which 
I ſhall treat in the following Num- 
bers. 

III. Plain or Thack Tyles. [ 1. De- 
ſcription.) They are the common or 
ordinary Tyles (of an _— Figure) 
us'd about covering of Houles, &c. 

2. Dimenſions.] By the Statute of 
the 17th of Edw. IV. Plain Tyles, 
ought to be in length 10 + Inches, 
in th 6 4 Inches, and in thick- 
neſs + an Inch and a quarter at 
the leaſt. But by Obſervation, I find 
our Swſſex Tyles to be of different 
Dimenſions ; for ſome I find to be 
10 Inches long, 6 & broad, and + 
of an Inch thick. Others I find to 
be but 9 J Inches long, 5 4 broad, 
and about + an Inch thick. 

3. Weight.) Mr. Leybourn ſays, 
That one Plain Tyle weighs about 
2 Pounds and 1; whence 100 of 
them will weigh 250 Pounds, and 
1000 of em 2500 Pounds. But by 
my Obſervations, one of the largeſt 
Size of thoſe I meaſur'd, viz. (thoſe 
of 10 Inches long) will weigh but 
about 2 Pounds 3 Ounces, ſo that 
100 of them will weigh about 220 
Pounds, and 1 00 about 2200 Pounds. 
And one of the other Size that I mea- 
ſur'd, weigh'd about 2 Pounds; ſo 
that 100 of em will weigh about 
200, and 1000 of them about 2000 
Pounds. 

4+ Price.) They are in ſome Pla- 
ces dearer, and in others cheaper, ac- 
cording to the Scarcity or Plenty of 
the Earth whereof they are made, 
and of the Wood wherewith they 
are burnt. Mr. Wing ſays, they are 


from 25 to 30 s. the Thouſand in 
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Rutlandſhire ; Mr. Leybourn ſays 258. 
the Thouſand in London; but about 
us in Suſſex they are fold from 15 
to 17 s. the Thouſand. 

IV. Ridge, Roof, or Creaſe Tyles. 
[ 1. Deſcription. ] Theſe are ſuch as 
are us'd to cover the Ridge of a 
Houſe; being made circrlar breadth- 
wiſe, like a half Cylinder, 

2. Dimenſions. ] Theſe, by the 
fore-mention'd Statute, ſhould be in 
— 13 Inches, and in Thickneſs 
the ſame with plain Tyles. I have 
meaſur'd ſome of theſe, and found 
one of them to be 13 Inches long, 
about 16 broad by the Compaſs on 
the Outſide, and in Breadth, from 
Side to Side, on the Inſide, about 
11 Inches, ſome not above g or 10 
Inches. | 

3. Weight.) 1 weigh'd one of theſe 
kind of Tyles, and found it about 8 
Pound 3 quarters. Whence 100 of 
'em will weigh about 875 Pounds, 


and 1000 about 8750 Pounds, 


4. Price. ) In ſome Places, ſays 
Mr. Leybourn, 5, 6, or 7 of theſe 
Tyles are allow'd into every -thou- 
ſand of plain Tyles; but if bought 
by themſelves, they are ſold from 20 
to 25s. per Hundred, About us in 
Suſſex, they are ſold at 2 d. per Piece, 
or 16s. the Hundred, 

V. Hip, or Corner Tyles. [I. De- 
ſcription. ] Theſe are to lie on the 
Hips, or Corners of Roofs. As to 
their Form, they are at firſt made 
flat like plain Tyles, but of a Qua- 
drangular Figure, whoſe two Sides 
are right Lincs, and two Ends Arches 
of a Circle, one End being a little 
concave, and the other convex ; 
which convex End is about ſeven 
times as broad as the concave End ; 
ſo that they would be of a Triangu- 
lar Figure, were not one Corner 
taken off. Then, before they are 
burnt, they are bent (upon a Mould) 


in their Breadth, after the Manner of 
Ridge Tiles. They have a Hole at 
their narrow End, to nail them on 

XxX 2 by. 
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by, and are laid with their narrow 

Ends upwards. 78 

2. Dimenſions. ] By the Starute 
above-mention'd (N III. f. 2.) wy 
ought to be 10 + Inches long, wit 
convenient Thickneſs and Breadth. 
I have meaſur'd ſome of them, and 
find them to be in Length 10 
Inches, in Breadth (according to 
their Compaſs) at the narrow End 
2 Inches, and at the broad End 14 
Inches; and the right-lin'd Breadth 
at the broad End about 11 Inches. 

3. Weight.) 1 found the Weight 
of one ot theſe Tyles to be about 3 


Pounds and 3 or 4 Ounces. See 


Ne VI. 5. 3. 

4. Price.] They are uſually ſold, 
fays Mr. Leybourn, at 15 d. or 2d. 

Tyle, or from 10 to 158. per 
hundred. About us in Suſſex, they 
are uſually ſold for 15 d. a Piece, or 
12 s. the Hundred. 

VI. Gutter Tyles. [ 1. Deſcription.) 
Theſe are to lie in Gutters, or Val- 
leys in croſs Buildings, They are 
made like Corner-tyles, only the 
Corners of the broad End are turn'd 
back again with two Wings; fo that 
the broad End reſembles the upper 
Part of the Character for the Sign 
Libra. Theſe have no Holes in them, 
but are laid (with their broad Ends 
_ upwards, and) without nailing at 
all. 

2. Dimenſions.) I ſuppoſe theſe 
are made in the tame Mould as Cor- 
ner-tyles, for they have the ſame Di- 
menions on the out, or convex, 
Side. Their Wings, mentioned in 
the foregoing Section, are each 
about 4 Inches broad, and 8 Inches 
Jong, pointing out ſhort of the nar- 
row End, about 2 Inches. 

3. Weght.] Theſe, for the Rea- 
ſon mention'd in the foregoing Sec- 
tion, are of the ſame Weight with 
Corner-tiles. So that 100 of either 
of them will weigh about 321, or 
322 Pounds, and 1000 of them 
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will weigh about 3210, or 3226 
Pounds. , 

4+ Price] They are of the ſame 
Price as Corner-tyles. See above, 
N V. f. 4. See alſo Gutter-tyles, 
under G. 

VII. Pan, Crooked, or Flemiſh 
Tyles. [ 1. Deſcription. ] They are 
uſed in covering of 'Sheds, Lean-to's, 
and all kind of flat-roof'd Buildings. 
They are in the Form of an oblong 
Parallelogram, as plain Tyles; but 
they are bent (breadth-wilſe) forward 
and backward in the Form of an 8, 
only one of the Arches is at leaſt 
three times as big as the other; 
which biggeſt Arch, or Hollow of 
the Tyle, 15 always laid uppermoſt, 
and the leſſer Arch, or Hollow of 
another Tyle, lies over the Edge of 
the great Hollow of the former. 
They have no Holes for Pins, but 
hang 'on the Laths by a Knot of 
their own Earth. 

2. Dimenſions. | They are uſually 
inLength 144 Inches, and in Breadth 
10 + Inches. 

3. Price, ] The Price of theſe 
Tyles in moſt Places is about 7 or 
8s, the Hundred, 

VIII. Dormar or Dorman Tyles. 
[ 1, Deſcription.) Theſe conſiſt of a 
plain Tyle, and a triangular Piece of 
a plain one ſtanding up at right An- 
gles to one Side of the plain Tyle, 
and this triangular Piece at the broad 
End is about the Breadth of the plain 
Tyle; and ſwept with an Arch of a 
Circle from the other End, which 
other End terminates in a Point, or 
has no Breadth ; and of theſe kind 
of Tyles there are two Sorts; for in 
ſome the triangular Piece ſtands on 
the right, in others on the left Side 
of the plain Tyles; and of each of 
theſe there are again two Sorts; for 
ſome have a whole plain Tyle, others 


but half a plain one; but of all theſe 


Sorts, the plain Tyle has two Holes 


(tor the Pins) at that End where the 


broad 
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broad End of the triangular Piece 
ſtands, 

2. Uſe. are uſed to be laid 
in . ae Beech the Root and 
the Cheeks, or Sides of the Dormars, 
the plain Tyle Part lying upon the 
Roof, and the triangular Part ſtand- 
ing perpendicularly by the Cheek of 
the Dormar. They are excellent to 
keep out the Wet in thoſe Places, 
which tis very difficult to do with- 

out either them, or ſome Sheet-lcad. 
Theſe Tyles are much uſed in ſome 
Parts of Suſſex, the Bricklayers not 
caring to do any Healing ( where 
there are Dormars) without them; 
tho, to my Knowledge, in ſome 
Parts of Kent, they know not what 
they are; and I believe they are ig- 
norant of them alſo in moſt other 
Parts of England; for I never ſaw 
any Author that ſo much as men- 
tion'd them. 

3. Dimenſions.) The plain Tyle 
Part is of the ſame Dimenſions as 
a plain Tyle, both as to its. Length 
and Breadth ; the triangular Part is 
of the ſame Length, and its Breadth 
at one End 7 Inches, and the other 
nothing. 

4. Weight.) I have weigh'd one 
of theſe Tyles, and found it to weigh 
about 4 + Pounds; whence 100 of 
them will weigh about 450, and 
1000 about 4500 Pounds : This was 
a whole one; a half one weigh'd 
about 3 Pounds 2 Ounces. 

5. Price. ] They are commonly 
fold at 1 + d. or 2d. per Piece, or 
12 or 16. the Hundred. 

IX. Scallop, or Aſftragal Tyles. 


[ 1. Deſcription. } Theſe are in all 


reſpects like piain Tyles, only their 
lower Ends arc in the Form of an 
Aſtragal, viz. a Semicircle with a 
Square on each Side. They are m 
ſome Places uſed for Weather-tyling, 
and look very handſome. 

X. Traverſe.) Theſe Tyles are (by 
our common Bricklayers) call'd Tra- 
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vis, or Travas Tyles; but I ſuppoſe 
it ſhould rather be Traverſe Tyles; 
- gg Word ous * 
French, ifying Irregutarity; 
theſe 5 Tg they call Traverſe 
Tyles, are only irreg plain Tyles, 
viz. ſuch as have the Pin-hole 

ken out, or one of the lower Cor-. 
ners broken off. Theſe they lay 
(with the broken Ends upwards) up- 
on Rafters, where pinn'd Tyles can- 
not hang. 

XI. Paving.) Theſe are by ſome 
call'd Paving Bricks. See Bricks, No 
III. 5. 10. 

XII. Dutch. | 1. Deſcription. ] Of 
theſe there are two kinds, which 1 
ſnall diſtinguiſh by the Appellations of 
Ancient and Modern: The ancient 
Dutch Tyles were uſed for Chim- 
ney Foot-paces: They were painted 
with ſome antick Figures, ſome- 
times with the Poſtures ot Soldiers, 
c. And ſometimes with Compart- 
ments, and in them ſome irregular 
Flouriſhes ; but in general they are 
nothing ſo well done, (nor with ſo 
lively Colours) as the modern ones. 
The modern Dutch Tyles are com- 
monly us d inſtead of Chimney-cor- 
ner-ſtones (being plaiſter'd up in the 
Jaumbs, (See Corner-ſtones). Theſe 
Tyles ſeem to be better glaz'd, and 
thoſe that are painted, (for ſome 
are only white) are done with more 
curious Figures, ard more lively Co- 
lours than the ancient ones: But both 
theſe ſorts ſeem to be made of the 
{lame whitiſh Clay as our white 
g'az'd Earthen Ware. The modern 
ones are commonly painted with 
Birds, Flowers, ec. and ſometimes 
with Hiſtories out of the New-/Teſta- 
ment. 

2. Dimenſions. | Thoſe which 1 
call ancient Dutch Tyles, are 5 2 
Inches ſquare, and about + of an 
Inch thick. The modern Dutch 
Tyles are 6 + Inches ſquare, and 4 
of an Inch thick. | 

3. Weight.) 
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3. Weight.) I have weigh'd ſome 
of both theſe ſorts of Tyles, and I 
found one of the ancient fort to 
weigh a Pound and quarter ; and 
one of the modern, a Pound 3 Oun- 
ces ; whence 190 of the one will 
weigh 125 Pound, and 1000, 1250 
Pounds. And 100 of the other 169 
Pounds, and 1000, 1690 Pounds, 

XIII. Method of making and burn- 
ing Tyles.] Tyles, ſays Mr. Leybourn, 
are made of better Earth than Brick 
Earth, and ſomething near the Pot- 
ters Earth. According to the Sta- 
tute of 17 Edw. IV. 2 4 Earth 
for Tyles ſhould be caſt up before 
the firſt of November, ſhired and 
turned before the firſt of February, 
and not made into Tyles before the 
firſt of March, and ſhould likewiſe 
be tried and ſever'd from Stones, 
Marle, and Chalk. 

In Suſſex and Kent, Tyles are com- 
monly made of a kind of Clay: As 
ro the particular Method of making 
them, I ſhall omit it, as foreign to 
my Purpoſe, But for the Method 
of burning them, ſee Bricks, No 5. 
where you will find it at large. 

XIv. Price of making and burning 

les.} For making 1000 of plain 

yles. (ſays Mr. Leybourn) 2 s. or 
2 8. 6 d. is the uſual Price: But I 
know not how, or where he means; 
for an experienc'd Workman tells 
me, that for caſting the Clay, and 


ſhireing it, and making it into Tyles, 


and burning them, they have 6s. 
per 1000. ; | 

XV. How many Tyles will cover a 
Square.] This is various, according 
to the Width they gage for the 
Laths: At 6 Inches Gage, about 800 
will cover a Square; at 6 x Inch 
Gage it will require 740; at 7 Inch 
Gage, 690; at 7 + Inch Gage, 640; 
and at 8 Inch Gage 600 Tyles will 
cover a Square, or 100 {ſuperficial 


Feet. Theſe Numbers ſuppoſe the 


1 K 


Breadth of the Tyles to be 6 Inches; 


for (if they are Statute Tyles) they 
will be thereabouts, when they are 
burnt, allowing 4 of an Inch for 
their ſhrinking with burning. It 
your Tiles are broader than 6 Inches, 
then fewer will cover a Square; if 
they are narrower, there muſt be 
more. | 

TYLING. 1, What.) By Tyling, 
is meant the covering the Roof of 
a Building with Tyles. 

2. Of Meaſuring.) Tyling is mea- 
ſur'd by the Square of 10 Feet, 4. e. 
100 ſuperficial Feet. And in taking 
their Dimenſions, they meaſure to 
theMiddle of the Gutters, Corners, and 
Ridge Tyles; and having caft up the 
Area, they have a Cuſtom to make 
an Addition for all hollow Ware, (as 
they call Ridge Tyles, Corner, Gut- 
ter, and Dormar Tyles) and this Ad- 
dition, I think, is in London one ſu- 
perficial Foot for every ſuch Foot of 
ſuch hollow Ware. But in ſome 
Parts of Spain, 'tis the Cuſtom to 
reckon one ſuperficial Foot for every 
ſuch Tyle; 100 of which they rec- 
kon one Square of Work, and add 
it to the Area before found. 

3. Price of Tyling.) Is commonly 
done by the Square, which in new 
Work, (ſays Mr. Leybourn) and the 
Workman finding all Materials, as 


Tyles, Mortar, Laths, and Nails, is 


uſually valued at 30, or 32 8. 
. (Mr. 3 4 t 
28 8. per Square.) A r rippi 
of old wok and new — 
making good the old, they reckon 
12 or 14 8. the Square, according as 
they find the old Tyling. 

[ But it is obſervable, That in Lon- 
don plain Tyling is now about 25 
or 26 8. per —＋ and ripping old 


Tyling, according to the neſs 


ot the old Tyles, from 14 8. to 18 8. 
per Square. ] 
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But for Workmanſhip only they 
reckon for new Work 5 s. per Square 
at London, in the Country various. 
Mr. Wing ſays, 3s. in Rutland; in 
ſome Places, ſays he, 2s. 6d. In 
ſeveral Parts of Suſſex, I know tis 
commonly done for 3 8. uare; 
and I am inform d 7 ſecond hand) 
that in ſome Parts of Kent they do it 
for 2s. 6d. per Square ; but then 
their Tyles are large, and they lath 
wide, at 8 Inches Gages, and pin 
but half their Tyles, the other Half 
they lay Traverſe T'yles. 

And for Ripping, and Healing a- 

in, (only Workmanſhip) our Suſſeæ 

ricklayers reckon 3s. 6d. per 
Squarez and it they counterlath it, 
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If © — I 3 20 
16 © — —— 1 3 68 
17 0 — —— 2 0 16 
18 0 — — 2 0 64 
19 © — 141 
10 oO —. 2 1 60 
21 © — — 22 8 
220 —A— =— 22 56 
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380 — — 42 24 
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then 3s. 9d; or 4s. But in ſome 
Parts of Kent, they rip, and heal, and 
counter-lath, for 3s. per Square, 
which is very cheap; but then tis 
ſuppos'd their Work is done accord- 
ingly. 

— Laths and Nails to a Square of 
Tyling.) See Laths, Ne 8. and Nails, 
N® 23. 

5. Mortar to a Square ling. 
Mr. Leybowrn ſays, that 7. Nur ; 
Quarter as much Mortar as is allow'd 
to a Rod of Brick-work, will do for 
a Square of Tyling. See Mortar, Ne 
12 


6. Pins to 4 Square of Tyling.] Mr. 
bourn lays, they uſually allow a 
Peck of Tyle-pins (from 28. to = 
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the Buſhel) to every Thouſand of 
Tyles; but ſurely this muſt be a Miſ- 
take, for an experienced Workman 
tells me, he uſes but about a Peck of 
Pins to three Square of Healing, 
which at ſcven Inch Gage, (the Size 
he commonly gages) is more than 
enough for 2000 Tyles. And I think 
this Workman told me, he reckon'd 
Tyle-pins at 6d. per Gallon. 

7. Tyling without Mortar.] Some 
hy Tyles without Mortar, or any 
thing elſe, laying them dry as they 
come from the Kiln. Others la 
them in a kind of Mortar made wit 
Loam and Horſe-dung. (See Mor- 
tar, No 20.) In ſome Parts of Kent 
they have a Way of laying Tyles in 
Moſs; when the Workmen get the 
Moſs themſelves, they are allow'd 
2d. in a Square the more for their 
Work. But an old Workman of 
theirs condemns this Way of Tyling 
with Moſs; for. he tells me, that in 
windy wet Weather, when the Rain, 
Snow, or Sleet is driven under the 
Tyles (in the Moſs) if there follow a 
Froſt, while the Moſs is wet, it then 
freezes, and raiſes the Tyles out of 
their Places. 

8. With Pan-tyles.) Theſe Tyles 
are for the moſt Part laid dry with- 
out any Mortar ; yet ſometimes 
pointed within-lide. © 

Pan-tyling pointed, is worth about 
21s. plain ditto 188. ript 105. 
Dutch glaz'd 358. Engliſh ditto 30. 
The Laths whercon they hang are 
10 or 12 Foot long, an Inch and an 
half broad, and an Inch thick. They 
are uſually ſold at 2d. or 3d. the 
Lath, or at 10 or 13s. the Hun- 
dred. - 

The Gage for nailing on theſe 
Laths (with 4 d. Nails) 1s ten Inches 
and an Half, and the Breadth of a 
Tyle when laid, eight Inches ; whence 
about 170 Tiles will cover a Square, 
(or 100 Foot) of this kind of Ty- 
ling. | 


* 
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TY 


A great Covering with th 
ſpends bur little — (if hn) 
and but little Time in laying. Mr. 
Wing reckons it worth about 1s. 8d. 
per Square, Workmanſhip. 

9. Of its Weight. See Horſham- 
ſtone, No 4. 

In this Article, as well as others 
of the like Nature, proper Allow- 
ances muſt be made in the Prices, 
c. according to the Place where, 
the Plenty or Scarcity of the Mate- 
rials, and the Difference of Work- 
manſhip. Stormy Weather muſt al- 
ſo be allow for; for it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that in the terrible 
Storms that happen'd in the Month 
of Fanuary 1734-5. common Tyles, 
which in ſome Places ſold for 17s. 
per looo, in a few Days roſe to 
more than double the Price. 

+TYMPAN, in Architecture, that 
Part of the Bottom of Frontons or 
Pediments, which is incloſed be- 
tween the Cornices, and anſwrers to 
the Naked of the Frieze. 


+ Tympan of an Arch, a triangu- 


lar Table placed in the Corners of a 
Piece of Architecture, and hollow'd 
or ornamented with Branches ot 


Laurel, Olive-tree, or Oak, or with 


Trophies, according to the Dorick 
or lonick Order. But the richeſt 
are adornd with flying or fitring 
Figures, proper for the Corinthian 
or Compoſite Order. 

* Tympan, with Joiners, is attri- 
buted ro the Panneis of Doors, and 
to the Square or Die of Pedeſtals. 

* Ty-mpanum, in Mechan. a kind 
of Wheel plac'd on an Axis or Cy- 
lindrical Beam, on the Topof which 
are Lever or fix'd Staves, for the 
more eafy turning the Axis about, to 
raiſe the Weight requir'd; it is 
much the ſame with the Peritrochium, 
but that the Cylinder or Axis of the 
Peritrochium is much ſhorter” and 
lefler than the Cylinder of the Tym- 
panum. 

V. 
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* HE Letter V in Latin Num- 


bers, ſtands for Five. V 
with a Daſh, for 5000. 

4 VAGINA, Lat. a Sheath, in 
Architecture, the lower Part of a 
Terminus, which iſſues as it were 
from a Sheath. * 

VALLEYS, the Hynes 2 the 
Sleepers in the Roof of a Building, 
See Gutters. | | | 

*VALVE, in Hydraulicks, a kind 
of Lid or Cover of a Tube, e. 
opening one way; which the more 
forcibly it is preſs d the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the Aperture. 

* VANES, ot Mathematical In- 
ſtruments, Sights made ro move and 
fide upon them. 9 23 

* VARIABLE, in the new Do 
Arine of Infinites, is a Term apply'd 
by the Foreign Mathematicians to 
ſach tities as either increaſe or 
diminiſh, accorduig as ſome others 
do the fame. x 

* Variable ities, in Fluxions, 
ſuch as are {uppos'd to be continu- 
ally increaſing or diminiſhing. _ 

+ VARNISH, or Verniſh, of Ver- 
nix, Lat. a viſcid Compound of 
Gums and other Ingredients for ſet- 
ting a Gloſs upon Cabinets, Pictures, 
nnd other Works. There are {ſeveral 
Sorts of Varniſh, all too well known 
by the Workmen who have Occa- 
fion to uſe them, to need enumera- 
ting here. But tor thole Sorts uſed 
by Painters in particular, ſee Paint- 
ing, No V. 

* VASA Concordia, in Hydraulic ks, 
two Veſſels ſo conſtructed, as that 
one of them, tho' full of Wine, will 
not run a Drop, unleſs the other, 
being full of Water, do-run allo, 


7, AY 
+ VASES, in Architecture, Orüa- 
meats on Cornices, Socles, or Pe. 


deſtals, repreſenting ſuch Veſſels as 


the Antients uſed in Sacrifices, aud 
often. inrich'd with 'Baſſo-Relievo's. ' 
t Vaſe is alſo uſed to fignify the 
Body of a Corinthian and Compoſite 
Capital, called the Tambour, Drum, 
Campana, Cc. 2 
* Vaſe, from the Lat. Vas, is al 


uſed for a Flower-pot in a Garden. 


See Statues, No Il. 

& VAULT, Ital. h, an arched 
Cellar for Wines, Sc. a Place under 
Ground to lay dead Bodies in; © 
Houſe: of Eaſement. h ( 

+ Vault, in Architecture, is & 
Piece of Maſonry arch'd on the Out- 
fide, and ſupported by the artful pla- 
cing of the Stones which form it; 
and is more firm and durable than 
flat Ceilings. LO | 

Mafter-vault, the chief Vault in 2 
Building, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from Vaults that cover Gates, Win- 
dows, Paſſages, (ce. 

+ Doable Vault, is that which 
is built over another, to make the 


Beauty and Decoration of the In- 


lide, conſiſtent with that of the 
Outſide; a Chaſm or Vacancy being 
left between the Convexity of the 
one, and the Concavity of the other; 
Inſtances of which we have in the 
me of St. Peter's at Rome, St. 
aul's in London, and in that of the 
Invalids of Paris. 

Impeſt of a Vault, the Stone 
whereon the firſt Vouſſoir is laid. 

+ Key of 4 Vault, a Stone or Brick 
in the Middle of a Vault, in Form 
of a truncated Cone, ſerving to bind 
or faſten all the reſt. 

+ Pendentive of 4 Vault, the Part 
ſuſpended. between the Arches and 
Ogives. 

Reins, or Fillings up of a Vault, 
the Sides which ſuſtain it. 

M. de la Hire, to whom we re- 
fer ſuch of our Readers, as would be 


inſtructed more at large in the Theo- 
; S 


ry 


VE 
ry of Haut, wis the firſt” that de- 


monſtrated What that Proportion is, 
in which the Weights of the. Stones 


of a Semi- circular Arch, muſt be in- 
Equilibrio; for before 


creaſed to be in 
him the whole was perform d at ran- 
dom, and without any certain Rule. 
And ſince him, M. Parent has deter- 
min'd the Curve, which the Out- 
fide of a Vault, whoſe Inſide is ſphe- 
rical, muſt have, that all the Stones 
my be in Equilibrio. 

VECTIS, Lat. a Leaver, the 
firſt of the Mechanick Powers.. See 
Lever ;.{ec alſo Tools, + | | 
I VELOCITY, in Wachen c. 

that Swiftneſs by which a Body paſ- 
ſes a certain Space in a certain Time. 

+ VENEERING, or Vaneering, 
with Cabinet-makers, ec. a kind of 
Marquetry or Inlaid Work, whereby | 
ſeveral thin Slices or Leaves of fine 
Woods of different Sorts are glued on 
a Ground of ſome common Wood. 
_ VENTS, with Glaſs- makers, Cc. 
is a Term apply'd to the Covers of 
Wind- furnaces, by which the Air en- 
ters, Which ſerve for Bellows, and 
are ſtopt with Regiſters or Flues, 
e to what Degree of Heu is 

uir' | 

7 Vents, in Architecture, iges 
of Lead or Potter s-ware, one End 
of which opens into a Cell of a Ne- 


ceſlary-Houſe, the other reaching to, 


the Roof, tor the Conveyance: of the 
fetid Air. 

* Vents. are alſo Apartires made 
in thoſe Walls that ſuſtain Terraſſes 
to furniſh Air, and to give Paſſage 
for the Waters, 

+ VENTIDUCTS, f. bterraneous 
; Paſſages, chiefly made in 1taly, and 
other warm Countries, where freſh, 
cool Winds being kept, are made to 
communicate, by means of Funnels, 
or other Ducts, with the other A- 
partments ot a Houſe, to keep them 
cool in hot Weather. 

11 VERDIGRE ASE, Fr. of Lat. 

Viridizas, a beautiful green Colour, 
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made of the Ruſt of „82 
ther'd by laying Plates of that Metal 
in Beds, with the Husks of 
Grapes, and then ing off the 
Ruſt occaſion'd thereby. It is a 


blueiſh Green, but —_— with a 
— pa pp Pink, makes a fine Graſs- 


| 5+ Difill dVerdigre : 
8 from the 


x VERDITER; a Sort of 
ſtery made of the common Ve 
ſe. It is both Blue and Green, 
t ſomething ſandy, and yields no 
extraordinary Colour. 


. . * VERDELLO, Ital” a Sort of 


eeniſn Marble, uſed as a Touch- 
hone for trying Gold and other Me- 


= VERMILLION, Vermiglio, Ttal. 
alively light Red Colour, ofa fine 
Scarlet. The natural Sort is found 
under ſome almoſt inacceſſible Rocks 
in Spain: The artificial is made of 
a certain red Sand n N of 
of Brimſtone mix'd ick-fil- 
ver. For the Proceſs of "wk, he 


| Lemeris Chymiſtry. 


* VERSATILE; Lat: turning ea 
ly, as a Door on Hinges, Cr. 

* VERSED Sine of an Arch, in 
Geom. a Segment of the Diameter 
of a Circle, which is comprehended 
between the Foot of the right Line; 
and the lower ö of the 


Arch. 

+ VERTEX, Lat Abe Top of any 
Thing. 5 
* pertex of a Gen Pyramid, c. 
the Point of the upper Extremity or 
End of the Axis. 

* Vertex of a Conick Section, the 
Point of the Curve where the Axis 
cuts it; the Zenith. TY 

* Vertex, in Geom. the Point of 
ny Angle. 

* Vertex of a Figure, in Geom. 
the oppoſite to the Baſe. 
.* Vertex of a round Glaſs, in Op- 


ticks, the ſame as its Pole. 
VNN 
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Vertex 


-—*:Vertical Angles, Marhemnat. thoſe 
which being oppoſite to one ano- 
ther, touch only in the angular 
Palate 115027 ne nt 5 8 

* Vertical Line, in Conicks, A 


P 
of the e 
* Vertical Line, in Dialling, a Line 
on any Place perpendicular to the 
Horizon. o ha IA 1 | 
* Vertical-P in Perſpective, is 
a Plane perpendicular to the Geome- 
trical Plane, paſſing thro' the Eye, 
and cutti the Per ſpective-Plane at 
right 5 In Dialling, it is a 
Plane ndicular to the Horizon. 

* VESSELS. See Vaſes. 

* VESTIARY, Lat. the ſame as 
Veſtry. | 

VESTIBLE, among the Antients 
was a large open Space before the 
Door, or at the Entry of a Houſe, 
which call'd Atrium Populatum 
G Veſti „being dedicated, as 
Martinus tells us, to the Goddeſs 
Veſta, whence he will have the Word 
derived from the Goddeſs Peſta, i. e. 


Stabulum Veſts, it — uſual for & 


People to ſtop here, 
went within Doors. h 

The Word may likewiſe be derived 
from the Latin Veſtis, a Garment, 
and ambulare, to walk; becauſe the 


' Veſtible in the modern Houſes being 


an open Place at the Bottom of a 
large Stair-caſe, ſerving as a Tho- 
rouph-fare to the ſeveral Parts of 
the Hoale, 'twas here that the Robes 
were firſt let fall in Viſits of Cere- 
mony. 

yrſtible is alſo ſometimes uſed to 
Ggnify a little kind of Anti- chamber 
before the Entrance of an ordinary 
Apartment. 

* VESTIGES, Veſtigia, Lat. Foot- 
ſteps, Traces, Cc. 

VESTRY, a Room adjoining to 
a Church, Cc. where the Prieſts 


ight Line drawn on the Vertical 
„and paſſing thro' the Vertex 


vT 


; Veſtmints; and ſacred" Utenfiſs Ire 


kept; and where the Heads of the 
Pariſh aſſemble for tranſicting the 
Buſineſs of the Pariſh. . 
. + VIBRATION, Lat. in Mechan. 
the Swing or regular Motion of a 
Pendulum in a Clock, of which 
there are 3600 in an Hout. 

+ VICE, (probably of Vice, or Vi- 

ds, Lat. inſtead of another, 4. 4. 
ſome Inſtrument which ſerves in- 
ſtead of, or does the Office of a Per- 
ſon; an Engine uſed by Smiths, and 
other Artificers, to hold any thing 
faſt, while they file or work it. 
This and the Wedge are reckon'd as 
two of the five regular Principles in 
Mechanicks. See Tools. 
I Vice, among Glaziers, is an In- 
ſtrument with two Wheels, made 
uſe of in drawing their Lead into 
flat Rods with Grooves. 

* Chaucer uſes the Word for a 
Newel or Spindle of a winding 
Stair-caſe. 

* VIEW, the Sight, or Act of 
Seeing: A Proſpect, a 
 * VINCULUM, in Fluxions, de- 
notes ſome compound ſurd Quanti- 
ties being multiply'd into a Fluxion, 


c. 

* VIRTUOSO, Ital. a learned in- 
ious Man; a Searcher after new 
iſcoveries. Alſo one that is curious 

in collecting Rarities. 
us; as Vis Centriſuga, and Vis 

Centripeta. See Force. 

+ VISION, in Opticks, is diſtin- 

Iſh'd as follows; viz. into 

* Clear Viſion, cauſed by a 
Quantity of Rays in the ame Pencil, 
inlightening vigorouſly the correſ- 
pondent Points of the Image. 

* Confuſed Viſion, occaſion d when 
the Pencils of Rays intermix one with 
another. 

Direct, or Simple Viſion, when 
the Rays come from the Object di- 
rectly to the Eye. This is often 
called by Mathematicians, in a more 
reſtrained Senſe, Opricks, | 
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Viſon, when the Peritils 


* Difiu# 
6 Rays from each Point of an Ob- 
me. do exactly determine in corre- 
dent Points, the Image or Rezins. 
7 * Viſen, when a few Rays 
1 e when the 
. e 5 W 
22 —— — any Body — 
This is called Catoptricks 
br Refrafled Viſion, when the Rays 
thro' different Mediums, This 
is called Dieptricks, See Opticks. 

VISTA, or Viſto, Ital. a Pro- 
ſped; a ſtrait Walk cut thro' Trees 
in a Wood, for a diſtant View from 
a Houſe, che. 

. + VISUAL Point, in Perſpective, 
a Point in the Horizontal Line, 
wherein ali the ocular Rays unite, 
and all others that are parallel to it. 
See Perſpedlive. 

+ Viſual Rays, in Opticks, thoſe 


by which any Object is ſeen. 


* VITRIFY, to turn into Glaſs 
by Fire; the laſt Action of that Ele- 
ment. 

+ VIVO, Ital. in Architect. the 
Shaft ot a Column in any Order of 
Pillars. 
lumn. 

* ULLAGE, in Gwging, w 
Cask wants of being full. 

* ULTIMA Baſes, among Paint- 
ers, the laſt Touches with a Pencil. 

* ULTRAMARINE, among 
— the fineſt Sort of blue Co- 
our 

+ UMBER, 2darkiſh, or Hair-co- 
lour; an Earth or Mineral ot great 
Uſe in Painting. 

* UMBILICAL Points, with Ma- 


what © 2 


* them. the ſame as Focus's. 


* UNCLE, in Algebra, Numbers 
preſix d, or imagin'd to be fo, before 
the Letters of the Members of any 
Power produc'd from a binomial, 
multinomial, or reſidual Root. 

* UNDECAGON, Gr. a regular 
Paly on of 11 Sides, 

NDER· cutter, à Plate of Iron 
uſed in Coining. Sec Sculpture, No 
VI. Paragr. 13. 


Alſo the Naked of a Co- 
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bringing it up with — IX 
Ground - ſells of a Building. Som 
times it ſignifies the Work a 
when done. 

2. Price.) In ſeveral Parts of Sufs 


14.43. 
TRE : 
do 


s ſex, I know the uſual Price (for 


Work manſhi ) is 1d. Foot 
ſuperficial. — Pets for of Kent 
they have three half- per Foot. 
In ſome Places tis the Cuſtom f 
meaſuring it) to take in half rhe 
into their Meaſure. 

* UNDERSPORE, to heave up, 
vy putting a Pole or Leaver under- 


* UNDULATED, Lat. waving to 
and fro. 

6 * UNEVEN Number. See Num- 
er. 5 

: * Unevenly-even Number. Sec Num- 
er. 

+ UNGULA, in Matbemat. the 
Section of a ——— 8950 off by a 
Plane, which pa thro? 
the Plane of i — and —— 
the Cylindrick Surface. 

* UNIFORMITY, in Building, 
&c. Lat. Regularity, Beauty, oye” 


wetry, ec. 


* UNION, in Architect. the Hare" 


mony between the Colours in the 
Materials of a Building. 

* Union, in Painting, the Symme- 
try or Agreement between the ſe- 
veral Parts of a Piece. 


* UNIT, Lat. in Arithm. the firſt 


ſignificant Figure, the Number 1. 

* UNITY, in Arithm. the firſt 
Principle of Numbers. 

* UNLIMITED Problem, Mathe- 
mat. one capable of infinite Solu- 
tions., 

VOLUTA, (from wolvends, Lat. 
rolling) is one of the principal Orna- 
ments of the Ionick and Compoſite 
Capital, repreſenting a kind of 
Bark wreath'd or twiſted into a 
Spiral Scroll. There are eight an- 
gular Volutes in the Corinthian Ca- 
pital, and thete are CY 
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with eight other lirle ones, call'd 


' VORTEX; Lat. a Whirlpool. 
-VQUSSOIR, Fr. in Architecture, 
2 Vault Stone, or Stone proper to 
form the Sweep of an Arch. 
+ UPRIGHT, in Architecture, « 
ion or Drau of the 
Front of a Building. The ſame as 
URN, - (Lat. Uns, a Veſſe to 
draw Water in) a low wide Vaſe, 
ſerving as a Crowning over Ballu- 
ſtrades, and as an Attribute to Ri- 
vers, River-Gods, c. in the Grot- 
to's and Fountains in Gardens. 
A Funeral Urn is a kind of cover d 
Vaſe enrich'd with Sculpture, and 
ſerving as the Crowning,- or Finiſh- 
ing of a Tomb, a Column, Pyramid, 
or other Funeral Monument, made 
in Imitation of the Antients, who 
depoſited the Aſhes of their deceaſed 


RR in-this kind of Urn. 
* VULGAR Factions, in Arithm. 


common Fractions, as diſtinguiſh'd 
trom decimal FraQions. 


W. 


AINSCOT, with Joiners, is 
the pannel'd Work round, or 
againſt the Walls of a Room; ir 
was formerly accuſtom'd to be done 
with Wai » Whence its Name: 
But tho? perform'd with Deal, it 
ſerving for the ſame Uſes, retains 
the ſame Name. 

WAINSCOTTING. 1. bat.] 

The making, and ſetting up of or 
lining of the Walls of a Room, be 
the Wood what it will, is called 
Wainſcotting. 

2. A Note in Wainſcotting.] Some 
oiners, (as I am intorm'd) put 
harcoal behind the Pannels of their 

Waiaſcot, to prevent the Sweating 


oil. | 
3. Of Meaſuring Wainſeot.) This 


) 'ris very apt 
there make uſe of Wool in the ame 
manner, and for the fame P ; 
yet neither of theſe Ways w . 
vent their unglueing in ſome Houſes: 
he mot eflectual way to pro 
vent it, is by primiug over the Back 


' fides of the Joints well with White- 


lead, Spaniſh-brown, and Linked» 


is generally done by the Yard 
5. e. nine ſuperficial Feet. 
—_ is to take the Dimenſions 
with a String, preſſing it into the 
— 2 — 2 (and tis 
but Reaſon) we ought to be paid 
for all where the Plain goes. 
Therefore, When Joyners* would 
take the Dimenſions of a Room 
they have wainſcotted ; they take 
up a Line on the Top of the Corner 
of the Room; and as they it 
down to the Bottom, they ir 
(with their Fingers) into all the 
Mouldings; this they account the 
Breadth, and they meaſure the 
Circumference of the Room from 
the Length : Some Joiners will mea- 
ſure this alſo with a String, but o- 
thers do not. The Dimenſions be- 
ing thus taken in the Feet, they mul- 
tiply the Length by the Breadth, 
and the Product is the Content in 
Feet; which being divided by 9. 
= Quotient is the Content in Yards. 
Note, (1.) That you muſt make 
Deduction for all Window-Lights, 
and meaſure the Window-boards, 
Cheeks, and Soffita's by themſelves. 
(2.) That for Window-ſhutters, 
Doors, and ſuch Things as are 
wrought on both Sides, they reckon 
Work and halt; for indecd the Work 
is half more. | 
(3.) That Cornices, Baſes and Sub- 
balcs are ſometimes mealur'd by the 
Foot, 
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Foot, lineal Meaſure; fo alſo are 
Freezet, Architraves, and Chimney- 


pieces mtaſur d; unleſs agreed for 


the Great. | 
4. Price- of Wainſcatting,] is various, 
according to the Variety of 
and Workmanſhip. _ 
Painſcotting with Oak, 
the Workman find ing Stuff, is worth 
or 7 8. per Yard. The Workman- 
ſbip- only is about 26. in London, in 
Nuit land 35. 6d. or 45. per Yard; 
and if the Mouldings are large, 5 s. 
days Mr. Wing. | 

Plain-quare Wainſcotting, (the 
Work man finding Deal) is worth 3 8. 
or 38. 6d. per Yard. For only 
Workmanſhip, about 18. per Yard. 
Ordinary Biſection „ 
(the Workman finding Deal) is wort 
in London, 3 8. 6d. in the Country, 


445. 6d. per Yard. The Workman- 


ſhip, only about 18. 6d. per Yard. 
Large Biſection- work is worth 6 
or 5.5. per Yard of Dantzick Stuff. 
. Of Painting of Wainſeor. See 
Houſe- pa int ing. 
* WAIR, Fr. among Carpenters, 
a Picze of Timber two Yards long, 
and a Foot broad. 


WALKS, are a great Ornament to 


the G:rden of a fine Houſe. The 


Bottom ſhould be laid 8 or 10 Inches 
thick wih Lime-rubbiſh, or coarſe 
Gravel, Flints, & c. which will pre- 
vent the Weeds from growing thro' 
the Surface. The Gravel ſhould be 
6 or 8 Inches thick, fine, but not 
skreen d, and not too rounding, 
which not only ſeemingly takes off 
from the Breadth of the Walk, but 
is uneaſy for more than one to walk 
upon. To lay Gravel-walks firm, 
they ſhould be ſeveral Times roll'd 
when it rains hard, which will bind 
the Gravel like Terrace. Small Walks 
are very diſagreeable, and tis better 
to have fever, than to have them 
too narrow. Graſs-walks ſhould be 
ſtill laid lets rounding than Gravel 
oacs; and even it the Ground be 
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dry, it were better to chem 

level. Water- Tables — each — 
theſe Walks are very proper for 
draining them, and for keeping the 


Graſs and Weeds from mixing with 
Stuff the Borders; and beſides, they gi 


a greater Beauty to the Eye, where 
the Walk is a good Width. See M. 
ter- tables. Theſe Water - tables muſt 
be cut in a ſtrait Line once or twice 
a Year. * For more of this Article, 
ſee Mr. Miller's Gard. Dict. fol. un- 
der Walks. . * 
WALLING. The making of Walls 
(of what kind ſoever) is cid Wal- 
ling. Therefore for the Price, &. 
ſee Walls, Brick · work, Homſe, &c. 
WALLS. I. bat] By this 
Term in Architecture is meant the 


Incloſures of whole Houſes, or pir- 


ticular Rooms; as alſo of Gardens, 
Orchards, c. if made of Brick or 
Stone. Walls are either intire and 
continual, or intermitted; and the 
Intermiſſions are either Pillars-or Pi- 
laſters. | 1251 b 
IT. Kinds of Walls.) Theſe are ſe- 
vcral, diſtinguiſhable - by different 
Names, according to the Subſtance 


whereof they are made, as Plaſter'd - 


or Mud-walls, Brick-walls, Stone- 
walls, Flint, or Boulder-walls, and 
Boarded-walls; of all which I ſhall 
diſcourſe in the following Numbers. 
III. Plafter'd, or Mud-walls.) Theſe 
kind of Walls are common in Tim- 
ber Buildings, eſpecially of ordinar 
Buildings; for ſometimes the W 
are made of Brick betwixt the Tim» 
ber : But this is accounted no good 
Way; becauſe the Mortar \corrodes 
and decays the Timber, RET.” 
Theſe Mud-walls, (as they are call'd 
in ſome Places) are thus made. The 
Walls being quarter'd and lat hed be- 
tween the Timber, (or ſometimes 
lathed over all) are plaſter'd with 
Lome, (ſee Lome; alſo ſee Mortar, 
No 8. and 11.) which being almoſt 
dry, 1s plaſter'd over again with 
white Mortar, (ſee Mortar, No 43. 
| Thi 
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This kind of Work is commonly 
meaſur'd by the Yard. For the Price 
of it, ſee Pargeting, No 2. and Pla- 

Ne. 

IV. Brici-walls.] Here I ſhall ſay 
Of foil them.) tos here 
1. them. 
are Gra Things to be conſider d 
and taken notice of; as, | 

«Firſt; that all Walls ought to be 
moſt exactly icular ro the 
Ground-work ; for the right Angle 
(thereon depending) is the true 
Cauſe of all Stability, both in artifi- 
cial and natural Poſition, a Man like- 
wiſe ſtanding firmeſt, when he ſtands 
uprighteſt. 3 | 
- Secondly, that the maſſieſt and hea- 
vieſt Materials be the loweſt, as fitter 
to bear than to be born. 

» Thirdly,” that the Walls as they 
riſe, ' diminiſh COIN in 
Thickneſs, for Eaſe of Weight 
and Bapence 1 4 x. 
Furby that certain Courſes, or 
Ledges'ot more Strength than the 
reſt; be interlay'd, like Bones, to ſuſ- 
tuin the Fabrick from total Ruin, if 
the Under-parts ſhould decay. 

"0 Fifebly," that” (all along) care be 
taken'in laying the Bricks. See Bricks, 
Sixthly, that the Angles be firm- 
ly bound, which are the Nerves 
of the whole Edifice ; and there- 
fore are commonly fortify'd by 
the lalians, even in their Brick- 
buildings, on each Side of the Cor- 
ners, with well ſquared Stone, yield- 
ing both Strength and Grace. | 
Sevenchly, in —— Walls 
of a Building, do not work any Wall 
above three Foot high, before you 
work up the next adjoining Wall, 
that you may join them toge- 
ther, and make Bond in the 
Work: For tis an ill Cuſtom _— 
ſome Bricklayers, to bart? 4 or wor 

up a whole Story of the Party-walls, 
before they work up the Fronts, or 
other Work adjoining, that ſhould 
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W. A” 5 * 
de bonded; or work'd up toge 
with em, which occaſions 
eg -; the nw 2997 
"i you N Houſe) 
in the City of Londen, — — 0 
all your Walls of ſuch Thickneſſes, 48 
the Act of Parliament for rebui 
of the ſaid City enjoins; (which 
AR you ma in Houſe, Ne g. 
but in other Places you may uſe your 
Diſcretion; yet tor ſome” Directions 
in this Matter, ſec Honſe, No 3. 
Ninthly,” It may be worth your 
Notice, that a Wall of a Brick and 
half thick, with the Joint, will be 
in Thickneſs 14 Inches, or very 
near; whence 150, or 160 Bricks, 
will lay a Yard Square meaſur'd upon 
the Face of the Building; and to the 
are of 10 Feet (which is 100 


4 


fquare Feet) are uſuallyallow'd 1700, 


or 1800 Bricks, and 4600, or 
Bricks will compleatly lay, 28 ts 


build one Rod, Pole, or Perch ſquare; 
which Rod, Pole, or Perch (for by 
- theſe —— — call'd) contains 
2 (according to the Statute) 
16 Feet; whoſe ; is 272 K 
Feet, ſupt sficial Meaſure, which is 

30 Yards\and a Quarter... 
But tho have here laid dowfthe 
Number of Bricks for each of theſe 
Squares, yet theſe Numbers are not 
to be'relyd upon as abſolutely exact 
for no Exactneſs can be diſcover d as 
to this Particular, and that for ſeve- 
ral Reaſons: For tho the Bricks 
were all made in the ſame Mould, 
and burnt in the ſame Kiln, or: 
Clamp; yet the Nature, 'or Quality 
of the Earth whereof they are made, 
whereby ſome fhrink more than o- 
ther ſome, and the Bricklayers Hand 
and Mortar may cauſe a confiderable- 
Variation; and beſides, ſome Bricks 
are warp'd in burning, whereby they 
will not lie ſo cloſe in the Work, 
ſome miſcarry, or are broken, in 
every Load, or goo Bricks and the 
Tally, or Fale is, for the moſt part, 
if not look'd: atter, too little: And 
beſides 


. W A _ 
beſides all theſe Uncertainties, when 
Bricks: are. dear, and Lime cheap, 


the Workman (by the Great) will the 


uſe more Mortar, and make the am- 
Joints, which is much wor 
the Building, | „Neil 
It may be alſo noted, 
> (when all Materials are ready) a 

Vorkman with his Labourer will 
hy in one Day 1000 Bricks, and ſome 


12, or 100. 
All Brick-work, ac- 
cording to theſe Rules, is ſuppos d 


to be one Brick and half thick, 


which is the ſtandard Thickneſs. If 
they are thicker, or thinner, the 
muſt be reduc'd to that Thickneſ 
as ſhall be ſhewn how, in the next 
— — 1 Brick- 
2. 0 ing them. ick- 
layers moſt commonly meaſure their 
Walls by the Rod ſquare, each Rod, 
Pole, or Perch, bong > by the Statute, 
16 + Foot long; t a ſquare 
Rod contains 272 + ſuperficial Feet. 
Therefore having taken the Di- 
menſions, viz. the Length and 
Height of a Wall in Feet, multiply 
the h by the Height, (ſee Croſs 
multiplication, Ne 2.) and divide the 
Product by 272 J, and the Qgo- 
tient ſhews the Number of- ſquare 
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Brick thick, the . 
tain twice as many Rods as 
latter. ü „ 0 
Now, to reduce any Wall to this 
Standard- thic kene ſs, take this plain 
and eaſy Rule: Say, As 3 is to the 
Thickneſs of the Wall in half Bricks, 
Ge Breath of» Brick being g 
t th of a Brick bei $ 
half its h] ſo is the Area before 
found, to the Area at their Standard- 
thickneſs of 1 1 Brick. | 
Thus, if the Wall be all of one 
Thickneſs from the Foundation td 
the Top, it is eaſily reduc'd to the 
Standard-thickneſs of 1 4 Brick. But 
if the Wall be of different. Thick- 
neſſes (as in Brick Houſes they com- 
monly are, being made thickeſt be- 
low, and thinner at every Story) 
then the beſt Way is to meaſure e- 
very different Thickneſs by, it 
and reduce: it to the Standard-thick- 
neſs; then add al theſe ſeveral Area 
into one Sum, out of Which dedu 
the Doors and Windows (meaſur d 
by themſelves) ; and 
der will be the true Area, or Con- 
tent of the Whole Wal. 


See more (concerni 
of Brick- walls) Ne V. of this Wor 


vis. in Fence· walls. Alſo ſee Bricks 


Rods in the Super ficies of that Wall. work, 


But it being troubleſome to divide 
by 272 — Workmen commonly 
have a Cuſtom to divide by 272 o. 
by, which gives the Content ſome- 
ing more than the Truth, which 
not withſlanding they take for it. 
Having thus found the Area, or 
Content of the whole Superficies of 
a Wall, they next conſider its Thick- 
neſs; for they have a certain Stan- 
dard-thickneſs, ro which they re- 
duce all their Walls; and this Stan- 
dard is one Brick and à half thick, 
as they phraſe it, (i. e.) the Length 
of one Brick, and the Breadth of an- 
other; ſo that . — JE 
Length) thick of the ſame Heig 
2 with another of 1 + 


in the latter by 356. 


Nee, In ſome Places tis the Cu- 
tom to meaſure hy the Rod of 18 
Foot long, in others by the Rod of 
16 Foot: In the former Caſe, you 
muſt divide the Ares in Feet by 3244 


3. Of their Price.] The Price of 
building of Walls is various in diffe- 
rent Places, according to the various 
Prices of Materials. Mr. Leybown 
ſays, (and with him agrees Mr. Har- 
ton) that the uſual Price in London, 
for building a Brick and half Wall, 
(the Workman finding all Materials} 
is l. or gl. 108. per Rod ſquares 
And for the Workmanſhip only, 30 6. 


per Rod ſquare, which is about 1 s: 
Mr. 


per Yard r 


h of Bricks, 
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Mr. that the uſual Price 
in ll N Workman findin 
4 Mae) js is for a r and h 

Wall [whiclk is 


—_— for a 

a 2 & Brick- 
the Workmitn —— (of a Brick 
and half Wall) 1 eware, 
which is biit ms 20's. per Rod, 


ho 1 45. 
wall 5's. fer Yard 


| Statute Meaſure. So that you ſee 


Mr. Wing's' Prices are much cheaper 
than thoſe about London ; the Realon 


, a Rod of a 
al, Workmanſt 


About” uv" in 
Brick and half 
and | 35  NAA'R 


For the Workmanſhip only, the uſual 
Price (about us) is 24, 2 25 8s. per 
Rod ſquare in a Brick and halt Wall. 
It ſhould} fem, that in or about 
London, Workmen do ſometimes find 
only Mortar and Workmanſhip in 
of Walls; for (ſays Mr. 
bourn) if the Bricks are laid in att 
Builder's Char , then 21. 105. 
Rod is the Price. But ( 
he) to erect new Structures, by ta- 
king down Ir Walls, it may be ta 
worth 3 l. or 31. 10s. per Rod; be- 
cauſe, in ta down the Walls, 
and clearing the Bricks, there” is 
much Time ſpent, and alſo more 
Mortar usd in laying 
than in new Work. See more of 


Brick- walls, Cc. under Bricks, Howſes, 


. n 


e.) Thoſe built 
round Courts, Orchards, 


r. e 


Stone, ſome of Flints, or Boulders, 
and ſome of Brick; Of the two for- 
— 1 ſhall” ſp = No 6, and 7. 
latter ſay ſomething 
here. And, 4 
1. Of their making.) Theſe are 
commonly made {of Statute Bricks) 
a Brick a half thick, 


. And for 
Bricks, but alſo their neceſſur 


is neſs, onl 


them again, ing*, ( 


WA 

But in ſome Parts of Su 

are commonly made of a Sort of 
Bricks, which are 12 Inches 

fag, & Inches brows, and 3 Inches 
I have very often diſcours'd 

with the old Man who firſt intro - 

duced, not only thoſe Sort of 


comirants, Pilaſter and co ag Bricks, 
and the Method of mak „ Fence” 
walls of em. See Bricks, Ne III. 
$4 9, and 13. 

Theſe Walls are but the Breadth 
of a Brick (or 6 Inches) in Thick- 
at the Pilaſters, where 
12 Inches thick.) They uſually 
a Pilaſter at every io Feet. I know 
a Wall of theſe Sort of Bricks, (of 
about 9 Feet high) that has been 
buile near 30 Years, and fignds very 


well. 
2. Of Meaſuring them.] Fence- 


walls built of Statute Bricks, are 
commonly meaſur d, as is taught 
5.2. But I ſhall here 


| above, Ne Iv. 
add, that ſome Workmen meaſure 


them by the Rod in Length, and 


one Foor i in . which yr * 
— a Rod 

— Ling their Dimenſions, . do pp 
with a Line, 5 mw; 8 the 3 
the Height, ther = nee ally 
t t, they meaſure it 
a 2 n ver all the Mould. 
, "ha of Joyners 
—__ Work) even to the 
—_— iddle of the Copeing. 

me Workmen 

of Statute Bricks) will, (if they can 
perſuade their Maſter to ir) meaſure 
- _ is above 1 1. 3 

x. the pr of t aſters, 
8 K and all below the Wa- 
ter· table) by the ſolid Foot, which 
afterwards they reduce to Rods. But 
this Way is a conſiderable Ad 
to the Workman, and a Loſs to 
Maſter Builder ; for it + Part 
of ** more than Trath ws 


L 


malt 


/ 


ot a Brick, (or 


in Fence-walls 


Line, as was ſaid above. 
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/ wur'd and, rated wit 
Wall. 7? 
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re and half Wall: is 14 
Inches k ky hom 


+4 Fence- alls built of great Brie 0 | 
are generally: mesſur d by the Rod 


in Length, and a Foot in Height, 


-(which/they account. a Rod of Mea- 


fare). the Dimenſions being taken by 


3. Of heiß rige]. For the Price 


of Brick: walls, ſee above, Ne IV. 


4.3. But ſome Workmen in Suſſex 
reckon for building of Fence-walls, 


(the Workmaglſhip, only) ot Statute 


Bricks, (a Brick and halt thick) 1s. 
6 d. per Rod, at a Rod long, and a 


Foot high, taking their Dimenſions 


by the Line, as was ſhewn how in 
the preceding Section of this Num- 
Sometimes they build theſe 


| kind of Walls by the Square of 100 
_ Foot, at 88. per Square, which is 
but about 1 d. fer (Superficial) Foot. 


For building of Fence-walls with 
eat Bricks, the common Price (for 


the Workmanſhip only) is 18. per 


Rod, at one Rod long, and one Foot 
high, the Dimensions taken by the 
Line, as above. 

4. MCpeing hem. ] Fence. walls 


built of Statute Bricks, are ſome- 


times coped with Stone, ſometimes 


with Brick: If che former, the Cope- 
ing is left out in the Meaſure, and 
rated by itſelf; for the Price of 


Which, ſee Copeing, Ne 2. If the 


utter, it is meaſur'd into the reſt of 
the Work. And this kind of Cope- 
ing is done thus; On one Side, the 
Wall is carry d upright to the Top, 

d on the other Side there are two 


urſes of Bricks ſtanding on end in 


o 


an oblique reclining, or flant Poſi- 
tion, and a ſtretching Courſe on the 


Top finiſhes the Wall. 


Bat Fence-walls built of great 
Bricks, are + coped, with copeing 
Bricks, of which ſee n III. 
8.3.0 And this Copeing is allo mea- 

8 Ethe ref of the 
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certainly too little for ſuch ornamen- 
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-, VI.'Srone-Walls;] Stone-walls ſerve 
but alſo for Fence-walls/ round Gar- 
Ng. 3 40 wi, i N. 
31. Of Meaſuring them.] Theſe are 
in ſome Places meaſur'd by the Rod 


of 18 Feet Square: Bus in woſt Places 


(Ithink)they meaſure by the Foot ſu- 
Pin Concerni N of 
Walls, there are theſe three Things 
to be further taken notice of, vix. 
(1) That if the Length of the Walls 
at the Ends of Garden or Houſe, be 
taken on the Out- ſides of Garden or 
Houſe, then the Length of the Walls 
on the Sides of the Garden or Houſe, 
ought to be taken on the Inſide (a.) 
That when the Walls of a Houſe are 
meaſur'd, the Doors- and. Windows 
are likewiſe to be meaſur d, and de- 
ducted from the whole. - (3.) That 
in mealurigg Fence- walls, they com- 
monly meaſure the Height by a Line, 


(preſs d into all the;Mouldipgs) from 


the Top of the Copeing to the Bot- 
tom of the Foundation. | 
2. Of their Price. Mr. Wing tells 
us, That Fence-walls, and Walls -of 
ordinary Buildings, are each (onl 
the Workmanſhip) from 168. to 31; 
2 per Rod, of 18 Feet ſquare, 
which, ſays he, depends upon the 
Goodneſs of the Work. He alſo tells 
us, that the ſetting of Fronts in 
great Buildings, viz, Aſtiar, Archi- 
trave, Windows, , and Doors, with 
the, Ground-table, Facia's, and other 
Members, is worth from 31. 10 8. to 
51. per Rod, which, ſays he, de- 
nds upon the Height, and well per- 
or ming of the Build! The Truth 
is, I don't well underitand what he 
means by all this; for he never tells 
us any thing of the Thickneſs of the 
Walls; and beſides 3 1, 10 8. per'Rad, 
is but little above 2d. + Foot; 
and 51. per Rod; is but little above 
3 d. x per Foot; either of which is 
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tl. Work, as ſetting of Fronts in 


great Buildings. And then, for his 
Fence-walls, or Walls in ordinary 
Buildings; I can't ſee how the Good- 
neſs or Badneſs of ſuch plain Work 
can vary the Price from 168. to 31, 
106. per Rod but ſurely it muſt be 
very ordinary Work that is worth 
but 168. per Rod, which is but lit- 
tle above a Half - penny a Fot. 

Mr. Hatton 5 much after the 
ſame manner; for, ſays he, one Foot 
of plain Work: (as Walls, Cc.) is 
worth about 8 d. working and ſet/ 


. He mentions nothing of the 


Thiknek neither. 


But I ſhall leave theſe Authors in 


the dark, as they have left us, and 


to tell you, what ſome ex- 


perienced Work men in Suſſex tell me; 


namely, that for building a 12 Inch 
Wall, they have 2 d. per Foot; for 


_— 4 
Some Workmen tell me, Kut for 
hulling of Flint, of Boulder-walis, 

uke to have 12's: per Hundred, 
(for-{o! they phraſes it) by which 
they mean 100 ſaperficial Feet. They 
alſo tell me, that à right and lett« 
handed Man fit well together for this 
Sort of Work; for they have 4 Hod 
of Mortar rid down upon the 
Work, which they part betwixr 
them, each ſpreading it toward him- 
ſelf; and fo they lay in their Flints. 
They alſo tell me, that their Mortar 
for this Work muſt be very tiff} 
and that tis beſt to have a good 
Length of Work before them; for 
they work but one Courſe in Height 
at 'a Time; for if they ſhould do 
more, it would be apt to ſwell / out 
at the Sides, and run down. They» 
alſo fay, that in miſty Weather tis 
very difficult to make the Work 


aun 18 Inch. Wall 3 d. and for a Wall ſtand 


of two Foot thick, 4 d. Theſe Pri- 


ces are to be underſtood of Walls that 


have two fair Sides; for if they have 
but one fair Side, (the other ſtand- 
ing againſt a Bank) they have a leſs 


Price; for in this "Caſe, I have 
known ſome Workmen build a Wal! 
two Foot thick, . for 2d: + per Foot. 

VII. Flint, or Boulder-walls.] Theſe 
are much us d in ſome Parts of Su 
ſex and Kent, where I have ſeen, not 
only Fence- walls, round Courts, Gar- 
dens, cc. but alſo Walls of Stables, 


and other Out-houſes built of them, 


which look'd very handſome. 

To build Walls, and greater Works 
of Flint, whereof we want not Ex- 
amples in our Iſland, and particularly 
in Kent, (ſays Sir Henry Wotton) is, 
as I conceive, ſays he, a Thing ut- 
2 unknown to the Antients, who 
obſerving in that Material a kind of 
Metalical Nature, or at leaſt a Fuſi- 
bility, ſeem to have reſolved it into 
nobler Uſe; an Art now utterly loſt, 
— kept up by a few Chy- 
MICKS, 


VIII. We ſhall add under this Head 
what an ingenious Aurhor gives us 
in relation ro the building of Walls 
for Gardens, G 

Brick, he tells us, is the beſt for 
Fruit- trees, and if built with Pan- 
nels, with Pillars at equal Diſtances, 
will be ſtill better; hand ſomer, and 
cheaper. He alio adviſes Stone Cope» 
ings, and Stone Pilaſters at proper 
Diſtances, to break off the Force ot 
the Winds, and ſeparate the Trees; 
but where this is not done, the Pan- 
nels will be of ſome good Effect. 
Twelve Feet is a good Height for 
Garden Walls, and if they be built 
with Half-rounds, each of about 6 
Yards in the Face or Diameter, and 
8 round on the Outſide, each Semi- 
circle taking in two Trees, and two 
Feet Breadth of plain Wailing be- 
tween every Half-· round, it will have 
a very good Effect for the Fruit; 
for every Part of the Wall will by 
means of theſe Rounds enjoy a Share 
of the Sun at ſome one Time of the 
Day, and by Reflection or Collection 
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"of its Beams, will be more ſecure 


from injurious Winds. On the T 
of cach two. Feet of plain Walling 
between the Half-rounds, a Flower- 
pot ot two Feet high, with. a hand- 
me Green in it, and a Vine plant- 
ed at the Foot to run up it, will be 
very pretty Ornament, and uſeful. 
In ſome Parts of England, there 
are commodious Walls built both of 
Brick and Stone, where the former 
are not ſo good as in ſome Places, 
and the Stone more in Plenty. In 
this Caſe they have made the Out- 
fide of Stone, and the Inſide of 
Brick, which has made them equal- 
ly ſtrong and wholſome for the 
Fruit- trees. Where Walls are built 


for Fruit againſt Terrace-walks, in 


order to prevent the ill Effects of 
Damps, it is a good Method to leave 
a Space of two Feet the whole 
Length of the Wall, between the 


inner one next to the Bank of Earth, 


and the outward one which is to re- 


ceive the Fruit, Which will render 
the outward one always healthful, 
aud the Product of the Fruit may be 
anſwerable to the Coſt, . 

A perpendicular. Wall, or one a 


little hanging inward, over the Fruit, 


N 


1 
J 


if it eould be ſp; contrived, is betty 


ſeems not duly to have conſider d 
— Matter. Beſides, as 
10 . 


of Work, fee Weather-boarding. 
To complete this Article, we ſhall 


add the following Table. 
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Feet, und thence to 3 from 56. — ; 
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The Price of any Number 


1 Rod to 34 
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gths of a Rod will be 


U 
Rod 
Half will be 


E 1 


Fourth of a Rod will be ——o 
4 Rod il be 
33 Feet will be — 


Fel. 1 


the Col, of 5 s. or 
ng that © 
Subtraction or Addition for an 


doubli 


Meaſure, within 10 l. per Rod. 


Rod, 


hal ing 


3 
0.0 7 
91 


. 0 13 


81. per Rod, what will 
amount to? See the laſt Col. 


At 
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”WAENUT - TREE. Mr. | Miller 
fays;" that all the Sorts of Walguts, 
which are to be propagated for Tim- 
her, "ſhould be ſown in the Places 

ere they are to remain ; for their 
ots always incline downward, and 
ſtopp'd or broken hy Tranſplanta- 
ion, they divaricate into Branches, and 
low-ſpreading Trees: But if 
deſign d rather for Fruit thay Timber, 
8 will do beſt by tranſplanting. 
his Tree delights in a” firm, rich, 
loarny Soil, and will thrive well in 
tony Ground, on chalky Hills; and 
the ſtanding near. to one another, if 
| d for Timber, promotes their 
ht Growth, tho not their Fruit. 
his Wood is in great Requeſt with 
bitiet-makers for Inlaying, as alſo 
Bedſteads, Stools, Tables, and Ca- 


reaſon of its Bitterneſs. But it is 
proper for Buildings of Strength, 
uſe of its Brittleneſs. See fur- 


See Houſe 


aiming, No 4. 4x 
$00" WARPED, caſt or bent, as 
rds. not well dry'd, or by ſtand- 

ing in the Sun, near the Fire, Ge. 
WASH-houſe, a Room to waſh in. 
| + WASHING, in Painting, is when 
a Deſign drawn with a Pen or Cray- 
on, has Indian Ink, Biſtre, Cc. laid 
er it, with a Pencil (as a pale Red 
Bricks; Green for Trees and Mea- 
dows, Saffron for Gold or Braſs, Cc.) 
to make it appear the more natural. 

+ Waſhing, in Painting in Minia- 
ture; when 'the Colours are laid on 
flat, without _— either in Vel- 
lum or Paper, is call'd Waſhing. 

+ Waſhing of Colours, as red Lead, 
Verditer, blue and green Bice, and 
Smalt, yellow Oker, and other grit- 
ty Colours, is perform'd by putting 
the Colour into fair Water, and ſtir 


it about, skimming off the Filth 


inets,” and is one of the moſt dura- 
le yet known for theſe - Purpoſes, 
ing rarely infected with Inſects, 


er ig Mr. Miller's Gard. Dif. fot. 
Nax Fuglans. "Wy 
WalnutIree Painting. 


| ſome very high 


very good. 


No "TI , p 
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that will ſwim on the Top, and by 


ſhifting it in Veſſels hack ward and 
forward, till the Colour is clear. 


Wh * - : 
and Ornament to a Gentleman 
Seat, that it may not be àmiſſ 


fay ſomething concerning it in thi 
n 3 050 


The pureſt Water is ſaid to be thi 
which falls in Rain in a co 
and a ſtill Day. The Rain- water it 
Summer, or when the Atmoſphert 
is in Ae tis 1 muſt 
contain infinite Kinds of Heteroge» 
neous, Matter. Thus if we gather 
the Water that falls after a Thund 
clap in a ſultry Summer's Day 

let it ſtand and ſettle, a real Salt wi 
be found ſticking at the Bottom 
But in Winter, eſpecially when i 
freezes, the Exhalations are but fe 
ſo that the Rain falls without m 
Adulteration: And hence, what i 
thus gather'd in the Morning-tim 
is found af good Uſe in taking away 
Spots in the Face; and that gather 
from Snow, againſt Inflammation 
of the Eye: Vet this Rain · wat 
with all its Purity, may be filtr 
and diſtilld a thouſand times, and it 
will ſtill leave ſome Feces behind it 
ſo that to procure the puteſt Wat 
poſſible, it muſt be that diſtill d fro 


Snow, when the Pores of the Bart 


are lock d up with Froſt; and ga- 
ther; d in a clear, ſtill, Reer a 


Night, on ſome & ain. or 
ace, taking none 
but the ſuperficial Part thereof. 
The next in point of Purity, is 
Spring- water, which becomes better 
by running; for during all its Courſe, 
it is depoliting what heterogeneous © 
Matter it contain d. $321 
as that runs — — 
ry fine Rong i riſes not High: 
Tis alſo fine 10 ſandy Gravel 8 
in clear Gravel, tho' the Veins are 
not certain, and the Springs arg 
ſcanty, yet what is to be obtain d is 


Water 


r ——_ 


. Fw > MM > 294k. «% 4 © Mt 
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|. pe 4 alfo — 2 — — 
d generally pretty it it 
nat flip away: thro' — of 
the Stone. It is frequently 2 be 
met With in large pebbly vel, 
and in looſe Veins of Coal, and is 
generally well taſted ; but otherwiſe, 
1 * in low Places, which — 
y being Rain 8 will be mu 
dy and — Ne in black 
Soils fine thin Diſtillations are often 
found, which are collected as they 
ſubſide from Winter Rains in clayey 
Grounds, and are very well taſted. 
Springs may be diſcovered in 
the following Manner: If you lie 
down on the Ground, in Places 
Where you would ſeek for them, be- 
fore the Sun riſes, and having plac'd 
your Chin as cloſe as you can, till it 
is, as it were, prop'd by the Earth, 
ſo that the adjacent Country may be 
plainly ſeen; (the Reaſon of this Po- 
ſture is, that by this Poſition the 
Sight, will not wander any higher 
than it ought:) If you keep your 


Chin unmov d, it will give a certain 


Definition, and true Level of the 
Parts where you are plac d, and in 
thoſe Places where you ſee Vapours 
gathering themſelves together and 
riſing up into the Air, there you 
may dig; for this Sigu never hap- 
pens in a dry Place. b 
Coronarius, and ſome of the An- 
tient: intimate, that where - ever the 
Twig-withy, Fleabane, Reeds, Tre- 


foil, -Pond-graſs, and the Bull-ruſh 


w very plentifully, there you 
— moſt probably find Water; and 
he directs to find it by the following 
Experiment. 

By digging a Ditch three Foot 
deep, and baving a Leaden Veſſel or 
Earthen Pot, made in the Form of a 
Semi: circle, rub it over with Oil at 
Sun-ſet; then having a Piece of 
Wool half a Foot long, well waſh'd, 
and afterwards dry'd, tie this on a 
ſmall Stone on the Middle of it, and 
fix'it on the Middle of the Pot or 


' | 
2 
Veſſel with Wax: done this. 
wards, in the Trench that has been 
dug. takin Care that the Wool ' 
down in the Middle of the Veſlely 
then cover the Veſſel with Earth, to 
the "Thickneſs of a Foot, and leave 
it till the next Morning ; and if at 
Sun riſing you uncover it, and per- 
ceive ſmall dewy Drops hanging on 
the Bottom, and the Wool wet, 
there is Water in the Place. 12 

If the Wool be very full or̃ Water, 
and the Drops hanging on the Pot 
be very large, you may thence cons! 
clude you are not very far from the 
Spring; but if it be only moiſt; tho® 
there be a Spring in that Place, yet 

ou may conclude that it lies very 
w, and not to be come at, wich- 
out great Pains and Charge: But if 
you do an I ymptoms, 
muſt make the Experi in 
— Place. WV} 2 

Water may alſo be diſeover d by 
the Nature of the Soil. If it beta 
black fat Soil, and abound with-Peb- 
bles of a black or yellowiſh Calour, 
you need not fear wanting Water in 
ſuch a Place, E 8 

Springs m iſcovered 
* ee of the Soil, as 
where Water- plantane, the Sun- 
flower, Reed-graſs, Oxbane, Bram- 
bles or Shaye-graſs, Calamint, Mat- 
ruſhes, Maiden-hair, Melilot, Sower- 
ſorrel or Ditch-dock, Cinquefoil, 
Blood-wort, Night-ſhade, Water- mil» 
foil or Coltsfoot, grow, there you will 
find Springs, where they grow 
in moſt Abundance, there you will 
find the moſt plentiful Springs. 

Coronarius informs us, from Demo- 


critus, that the Diſcoverers of Water 


aver, that flat and extenſive Plains 
are commonly moſt deſtitute of Wa- 
ter; whereas riling Grounds ſeldom 
fail of abounding with it; and that 
thoſe Eminences, which are moſt 
ſhaded with Trees, haye generally 
the greateſt Share of it. 


Others 
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But there is not a more certain 


ys, ſhould fink beneath 
and be loſt in the Cran- 

ings of ſuch Rocks of 
Gravel, as lie contiguous 


Stone 
thereto; but thoſe are either ſtronger vel. 


ir Nature more or leſs glu · 
tinous and clayey, and conſequently 
tenacious: of Water; or are other- 
wiſe of a- more gravelly, fandy, or 
of a drying Chalk and whitiſh Earth; 
or, which'is very common, of a flinty 
or hollow Su . Theſe upper- 
moſt Springs muſt therefore be ſou 

after with Caution; but as to ſuch as 
lie lower, there is no Fear of In- 


8 ing of Levels, without 
the Em bara of Inſtru- 


ments, or much Expence of Time, 
may be done as follows. 


Set a Pole upright” in a Spring, | 


Pond, River; or other Place, whence 
Water is to be br and mark 
how many Feet and Inches of it are 


Legs wat 

to which | 

brought. de oh 
Place the Center of a on 

when ptr agg Fw that the 
mmet ma ; ſpy through 

— Tor of the Pole that 

is ſet up in the Water, and if the 


Thread cuts any Degree of the Qua- 
drant, the Water may be — 
hte ern tn ͤ '— 
But ou cannot ſee from one 
other, the Operatiom 


Dr. Halley ſi a new Method 
of Levelling, which has been put in 
Practice by ſome of French Academy: 
This is performed by means 
of the — which — 
cury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo 
much the leſs Height, as the Place 
is farther remote from' the Center of 
the Earth. | 

Honce it follows, that the different 
Height of the Mercury in two Pla- 
ces, gives the Difference of the Le- 


Dr. Derham, from ſome Obſervi- 


tions ho made at the Top and Bot- 


tom of the Monument, found, that 
the Mercury fell I of an Inch at 
every 82 Feet of perpendicular Aſ- 
cent, when the Mercury is at 30 
Inches. | ; 
Dr. Halley allows of I of an Iuch 
for every 5o Yards; which-confider- 
ing bow accurately Barometers are 
now made, an Inch in ſome of them 
being divided into 100- or more Parts; 
thod ſufficiently exact to take the Les 
vel for the Conve of Water, 
and leſs liable to Error than the com- 
mon Levels. | 
The ſame Author found- a Di 
rence of 3 Inches 8 Tenths between 
the Height of the Mercury at the 
= 2 Snowdon” Hill in 
gr: 6s a 
| — — The 
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7 W 
according to the Conveyances in 
which it — 8 

Water in Pipes, 
cially it they are ſmall, requires more 

| than any other Way, on 
account of the Friction there is a- 
gainſt the Sides of the Pipes, as well 
as Wind-boundneſs that generally they 
are liable to. 

That which is conveyed in Drains, 
ill paſs more eaſily and freely; but 
Water in an open Carriage, 
will the moſt free of all; ex- 
cept the Winds are againſt the Stream, 
becauſe of that continual Agitation 
and Pulſion that there is in the Air. 

D. Mariotte oblerves, from ſundry 
curious \Experiments, That Water 
never riſes to its own Level, on ac- 
count of the Friction that is on the 
Sides of the Pipes, which Friction 
increaſes, the longer the Diſtance is. 

To adjuſt this Stoppage or Fric- 
tion as near as may be, the general 
Rule among Workmen is, to allow 
one Eighth of the Height for the In- 
terruption it meets with in its long 


. if the Deſcent from a 
Spring- head to the Reſervoir be 128 
Foot, you are to divide it by 8, and 
the Product will be 16. 

But the ſame Gentleman has 
this Matter to a more exact Calcula- 
tion, producing it as a certain 


ral Rule, That the Difference of the 


Height in Fers 4 Eau, or, in other 
Words, the Deſcent of the Water 
from its Head to the Reſervoir, or 
Place aſſigned for the Reception of 
it, is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of its 
Height. 

Upon the Foot of the foregoing 
Rule, which has been confirmed by 
undoubted Experiments, a Spring- 
head 5 Foot 1 Inch high, will raiſe 


the Water 5 Foot, and conſequently , 


the Friction allowed, is i Inch; and 
according to this Proportion the fol- 
lowing Table is calculated, which 
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ſhews the Heights to which Water 


7 


: 
* 


t 
will riſe, eeding from - 
voirs ar ing hogis of Gele \ 


S 
Heights ; as alſo from 5 Foot to 100. 


Height of the| Height towhich 
Reſervoir. | Water willriſe. 


Feet . Feet Inches 
& „ 4. 
10 4 10 0 
15 9 #117 © 
34 4 © 0 
271 1 , #8 © 
33 © [36 
IE. 2+ | 
45 4 [ 49 © 
12 44 © 
58 4 $90 
65 1 55 © 
72 0 60 6 
A 
4 70 6 
93 9 338 
101 4 9 © 
109 1 85 o 
117 © go © 
127 1 95 o 
133 4 | 190 © 


We have obſerved, that Water 
which runs a great Way, is much 
mare in Proportion to the 


it runs, than to the Friction againſt - 


the Sides of the Pipes. To be the 
more exact, ve ſhall ſuppoſe, that 
as Water falling from a Reſervoir 
133 Foot high, riſes but to 100 Foot, 
at 1000 Yards Diſtance, and that 
this Diminution beginning from 
thence, -increaſes gradually ; ſuppoſe 
Inches at the firſt, and fo on to a 
Ztduplicte Ratio to the refpettive 
Spaces thro' wWhick it paſſes, as All 
other Motions do, thefi the follow- 
ing will be pretty near the Account. 


A TABLE 
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4 TABLE of - the Diminution ar . 
© "Decreaſe" of Water * Ing through 
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Pipes of great Lengt 
Length. Decreaſe. 
Pards Feet Inches 

1000 oO 4 
1500 0 9 
2000 1 4 
2500 ' 8 
3000 3 0 
3500 4 1 
40 | F5 4 

. 4509 6 9 
Foo 8 + 
N Foo SAX 
6000. | I2 0 
6500 || * 14 1 
7000 16 4 
Foo 18 9 
000 - , 21 4 
8 23 1 
gooo | 0 
9500 rf e 
10000 . 33 4 


By which it appears that this Di- 
minution will be 33 Feet 4 Inches 
in 10000 Yards, or about 5 Miles and 
3 Quarters, or ſomething more. 

And this ſeems to be the leaſt that 
can be allowed, ſo that, if that an 
exact Calculation were to be made 
from theſe Rules for the Deſcent of 
Water, for the 4 Miles and an half in 
Length before- mentioned, it would 
come to agree pretty nearly with 
- what we have been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh for a certain Rule, which 
will be viſible from the following 
Example; 

1. The Friction of 25 Feet ? F. I. 

| Inches 2 

2. The Decreaſe in paſſing 

thro' Sooo Vds. which 

is alittle more than 4 
Miles and an half + 

Total 23 6 


—— — 


* 


and if any Valley was in the Way, 


P —_ * 
4 — * , th \ * 1 
* 4 * 


3 %, 1 
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But in large open Aqueducts, Ri- 


vers or Sewers, where the Friction 
is not ſenſible, there will be no Oc- 
caſion for this great Care in the Cal- 
culation. . | 
- The ſhort of the Matter is, that 
tho“ Water in an Sewer or 
Drain, may paſs at 4, 5, or 6 Inches 
in a Mile Fall, yet if it be to paſs 
Pipes of Conduit, you can't, to have 
it paſs freely, allow. it leſs than five 
Foot Fall; and fo the Aqueducts of 
Rome are. | 

And if it is plain from a conſider- 
able Rule in Hydroſtaticks, that the 
larger the Aqueduct or Pipe of a 
Conduit is, the leſs is the Friction, 
which may be ſo enlarg'd, as not to 
be ſenſible at all; 424") 

Hence it may be eaſy for a Con- 
ductor of Springs to avoid running 
into Errors jn attempting to perform 
what it is im poſſible * 
effect. ; 

Running Water conducted in A- 
queducts, is certainly to be preferr'd 
to Water raiſed by Engines, becauſe 
Repairs, which hinder the coming 
in of the Water, are not ſo often 
needed, and alſo the Water may come 
eaſter, and in greater Plenty, than 
when it is raiſed by Engines, and 
brought in by Pipes; beſides the Ex- 
pence is generally larger in doing it 
at firſt, as well as the keeping it in 
Order afterwards, . , | 

Vitruvius informs us, that the An- 
tients, in order to the bringing of 
Water to Towns, Cities, ec. after 
they had taken the Level, conducted 
it three ſeveral Ways, by Aqueducts, 
Pipes of Lead, and Earthen Pipes, 
baked in a Potter's Furnace. | 

The Leaden Pipes were at leaſt 9 
Foot long, and they made them of 
bended Sheets or Plates of Lead, of 
different Thickneſſes, according to 


the Proportion of the Largeneſs of 


the Pipes; theſe Pipes had likewiſe 
their neceſſary Decliaation or Sloping, 


tho' 


n 5 
* \ 4 0 
| Ji 
„ W = Po 
: „ 
. 
- 


him to 


he! | unneceſlary Expence : 
, TRI to the Level ry 


made it 
Wall: They likewiſe had manyVents 
to give the Water Air, and to know 
where to mend the Pipes, whea they 
wanted repairi . 7 4 

And theſe, - .the Deſcription 

iven of them, are much ſtronger 
than the Mould Pipes now made. 

The Antients, (as has been before 
intimated) choſe rather to bring their 
Water in large Aqueducts, that were 
ſo high that a Man might go upright, 
in order, as it may be ſuppoled, to 
mend the Pipes ; and had three or 
four Kinds of Water brought from 
different Springs for different Ules, 
in different Pipes; ſo that the whole 
Structure of their Conveyances for 
Water, was of an immenſe Height, 
and brought at a moderate Expence, 
which had certainly the Effect 
of keeping the Water clean and pure, 
as it came out of the Spring; where- 
as Water that is brought in open 
Carriages, is ſubject to be rendred 
foul by Land Floods, and to receive 
a kind of muddy Taſte and Tincture 
from the ſeveral Soils thro' which it 
paſſes, in thoſe great Diſtances it is 
uſually brought. 
But theſe Works being too expen- 
five to be followed, open Carriages 
are neceſſary; and that we may not 
be too tedious on this Subject, we 
cannot do better than refer our Rea- 
ders to the New River, brought from 
Ware to London, which affords a 
ſtanding and noble Example to the 
curious Enquirer, far exceeding all 
the Rules we can lay down, how 
ſuch Works are to be perform'd. 

The cheapeſt Way of making. a 
Brick Drain, is, when a Hollow or 
Semi-Circ'e of 2 or 3 Inches in 
Bricks, is made about 4 or 5 Inches 
thick, and the uſual Length. 

Theſe Bricks when placed toge- 
ther, and when ſet in Terras or very 
ſtrong Mortar, well dried beforè the 
Drain is uſed, is the moſt durable, 


A 
9 


as. well as cheapeſt, Method of any 


for Cony e of Water z about 


Bricks will do a Yard, which Briaks- 
are worth 3.5. per Hundred, the th 
Part of which is 44d. and the dig - 


ing, and laying, and Mortar, may 


worth about 3 d. or4d:i more:; 
lay, as all 


but it muſt be laid in 
other Drains and Pipes ſhould be. 
We ſhall now proceed to the ſe- 


veral Kinds ot Pipes for the Con- 
veyance of Water, whether Lead, 


Iron, Earth, or Wood. And of theſe 
Vitruvins informs us, that the An- 
tients had but two Sorts for the 
Conveyance of Water; the frſt were 
made of Lead, which was of Sheets 
9 Foot long, and turned in at Top, 
not unlike ſome made for Mr. Do- 
dington in Dorſetſbire. 0 
Theſe Pipes are joined together 
without Solder, by Flankets, or Rings 


of Iron, that may be ſcrewed 46s 


tight as 12 pleaſe at the Joint, the 
Noſe of one Pipe going into the 
Tail of another; and; in order to 
keep the Water from getting out at 
the Joint, there are proper 
of Leather that cloſe it up by the 


Compreſſion of the Flankets; under 


which may alſo be put Tow made 


of Hemp, dipp'd either in Oil, Pitch 
or Tallow, which will make à cloſe 


Cement to keep the Water in, and 


over which the ſaid Flankets are 


. 


ſcrew'd. 

Theſe Kind of Pipes are much 

eferable to thoſe made in Moulds, 

cauſe they are caſt without thoſe 
Flaws and Holes, which often hap- 
pen in moulded Pipes; and as they 
are turned in at Top, and burnt, (as 
Workmen term it) they are much 
ſtronger. | | 

Nor is there that Expence in Sol- 
der which is in other Pipes; and 
tho dearer than others, are far more 
durable. | 

But the cheapeſt Kind of Pipes» 
now in uſe, is thoſe made of Earth; 
for which Mr. Edwards of Monmouth | 
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h& a Patent: Vicraviue tells us, that 
the Romans had fuch Kinds of N 18 
made of Potters Clay, two Inches 


thick, add joined together with Mor- 
ol and when they 

| Nn to make, they made ule 
of a | 


Free- ſtone, which they 


2 thro! to receive the two 


nds of the Pipes, and to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure NES the Nature of a 
Bandage. | 

"Theſe Earthen Pipes are about 3 
or 4 Foot long, and not above half 
an Inch thick ; but they are ſo ex- 
actly made and fitted in the Joint, 
that no Water can come out of 


them. 


The Price at which they are ſold, 
is from 18. to 28. or 25. 6 d. per 
Yard, and ſometimes cheaper, ac- 
cording as they are in Diameter; 
and are very uſeful in all ſuch Places 
where they can lie free from being 
gone over by Carts and Coaches. 

But befides what are made by Mr. 
Edward: in the Country, there are 
others made at Vaux-hall for the ſaid 
Patentee, whichare excellently good, 
and of which a Trial was made at 
the Tork-Buildings, before Dr. Deſagu- 
liers, and the Plumber of the Works, 

hen being fairly tried with all the 
Compreſon of Air, and the Engine 
they could lay upon them, made not 
the leaſt Fracture, either in the Pipes 
or the Cement which joined the Pipes 
together. | 
heſe Pipes, made of a Sort of 
Clay equal to that of which the Tyles 
of 'the antient Romans were made, 
are alſo uſed in the Inſides of the 
Walls of Houſes, and are affixed like- 
wiſe to the Outſides of the fame in 
the Manner as Lead is, even from 
the ſower moſt to the uppermoſt 
Floor; and receive and diſcharge the 
Water from the Roof and Gutters 
of ſuch Houſes, as effectually as any 
Pipes made of Lead or Wood, and 
the Price of them ſcarce amounts to 
one ſixth Part of thoſe of Lead, nor 
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of Wood: * Y * 
There are alſo many other Sorte 
of Pipes which have uſed 


the Moderns, which were (as ap- 
pears by what Virrwvins has written) 
intirely unknown to the Antients, 
ſuch as thoſe of Wood, as Alder, 
Elm, Oak, Beech, and Tron, the laſt 
of which are uſed in France, more 
than in any other Place, but have not 
till of late obtiined in England,  _ 

Pipes made of Alder, are the 
cheapeſt of all, tho* they are not in- 
deed the ſtrongeſt ; the boring of 
the Wood being not worth above 
rod. or 12d. a Yard; but the Dia- 
meter of ſuch Pipes is generally but 
ſmall, about an Inch and half, and 
two Inches, being the 'utmoſt Bore 
it is capable of haying ; nor is it 
ſtrong enough to bear much Force; 
but only to conduct a ſmall Spring a 
ſmall Length, and upon a — 
Current. See Alder. 

The Pump - makers Pipe- 
makers about London make uſe of 
Fir for Pipes, where the Stream is 
not great, which, boring eaſy, is 
cheaper than that of Elm; but then 
on the other hand, it is not ſo 
or durable as Alder Pipes are, and is 
only fit for Works where neither the 
Riſe nor Decliyity are either of em 
great. 

Elm Pipes are much ſtronger than 
any of the former, and of known 
Ule for the Conveyance of Water, 
becauſe it will lie longer under Ground 
in the Wet and Water, than any o- 
ther Sort of Pipes of Wood, Oak 
excepted. of 

Theſe being generally made of 
ſmall Trees and Saplings, of different 
Diameters, they are alſo different in 
Prices; becauſe they will, according 
to their Size, be either ſtronger or 
weaker, and of Conſequence bear 
either a greiter or a leſſer Force, that 


proceeds either from the Force or 


Lifting of a Wheel, or the Cylin- 
-— — drical 
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deal Weight of Water, which lies 
upon them, where Reſervoirs lie 
high and the Reaſon that Water- 
works often milkerry, is for Want 
of Care and Jud in this Kind 
of Pipes, by making the Bores larger 
than ought to be, and the Out- 
fide or Shell too thin, eſpecially in 


veiny crooked Trees. | 
Elm may be cut down, hewed, 


or bored, from 8 d. to d. 12 d. to 
16 d. 18 d. of 20 d. a Yard, — 
Timber and all, 5 d. or 6d. a Y 
boring being a ſufficient Allowance. 
The following being the Sizes ge- 
nerally uſed, the Prices, taken at a 
Medium, are, | 


* 1 

2 Inch Pipe 1 3 
3 Inch Pipe 2 © 
4 Inch Pipe\ per Yard, } 2 6 
5 Inch Pipe ? about 3 0 
6 Inch Pipe 4 6 
7 Inch Pipe 5 0 
There is a Conveniency which at- 


tends theſe and all other Wooden 
Pipes, and that is, that you may at 
any Time, when the Pipes are wind- 
bound, Which: they often are when 
they lie long in the Ground unuſed, 
that then you may bore a Hole at 
the very Place where you perceive 
the Stoppage to be, which is what 
cannot be ſo well in other Pipes 


which are made of Metal. 


There is another Sort of Elm Pipes, 
which ſome ſuppoſe to be as ſtrong, 
if not ſtronger and more durable 
than the former, and theſe are ſquare 
Pipes made of Elm Plank, generally 
about 10 Inches ſquare, and an Inch 


and 3 quarters thick; but they may 


be made a Foot or 14 Inches ſquare; 
but then they ought to be 2 Inches, 
or 2 and a half thick. 

The Sides muſt be well 
ineo the Bottom and Top, and the 
| my well pitched or ſtuffed with 


Tow or Hemp, dipped into Pitch 
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uare, which laſt is near equal to a 
circular Pipe of 6 Inches Diameter. 
The Conveniencies of this Sort of 


Waſte; and moreover being all Heart; 
it will not be ſo ſubject to break r 


burſt as Elm bored wo | 
Mr. Switzer gives the Expence of 
30 Yards . perform d 
im in the County of Wiles, as fol- 


lows ; 


For 20Tunof Timber, © 4 
or 20 Tun m | 
2 308. per Tun 9 
ing and hewing of 
K os 60 85 
or Workmanſhipz 30 | 
Yds. at 4d. — Ya, $95 10 00 
For Nails, Tar, Tow, | 
or Hemp, Banding, 
Collaring, and lay- Sof oa '06 
ing included, at 3d. 
per Yard | 


47 12 106 


Which comes to about 25. tod. 
2a Yard ; whereas Leiden aw 
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ſuch Dimenſion would coſt at leaſt 
5 ao d. a Tard, and bored Elm 5 or 6 
i Shillings. * 


But ſuppoſing | the .Workmanſhip 
(as it is) too little by 2 d. a Yard, it 
will be vaſtly cheaper than either 
Another Sort of Wooden Pipes are 
made of Beech, which being of a 
firm and ſolid Contexture, and not ſo 

rous as either Elm or Oak, will 
. under Ground a long Time, as 
may be ſcen in all Mill- work, in 
Which this Wood is much uſed ; but 
this. Wood bores pretty hard, is 
brittle, and not ſo tough grained as 
Elm or Oak; beſides, the Boughs 
don't run in the general ſo ſtrait as 
Elm, and therefore the Shell of it 
ought to be not leſs than 5 or 6 


Inches thick, to keep it from burſt- 


ing; and for that Reaſon the Bulk 
or Dimenſions of it ought to be 12 
or 14 Inches Diameter, one with 
another, when you may venture at 
a.Pijpe of 2 or 3 Inches Bore, and 
tho it is 2 to bore, 
yet the Water will be leſs ſubject 
to ooze out, than at any of the o- 
thers, Oak itſelf not excepted. 
Theſe Sort of Pipes, the Property 
of the Wood, digging the Trench, 
boring, laying, claying and banding, 

12 worth 38. or 3s. 6d. per 
Yard, for a Bore of 4 Inches, and 
ſo on proportionably leſs, as the 
Wood or the Bore is leſs: but then 
it muſt be obſeryed, that it is the 
neareſt the Goodneſs of Lead of any 
thing that is a 4 Inch Pipe, which 
of Lead will coſt 15 or 16s. as will 
be made out anon. 

The beſt Kind of Wooden Pipe is 
Oak, which laſts a great while, there 
being ſome Treesof that Kind which 
were dug out of the Foundation of 
Blenheim Bridge, (as Mr. Switzer lays) 
that were, tho' as black as Ebony, 

et as ſound as Brazil itſelf: But the 
imbs are generally crooked, and all 
the young Bodics, together with the 
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whole Timber itſelf, is generally too 


good for thoſe Purpoſes. 


Another Sort is made of Potters 
Earth; there are at leaſt two. Kinds 


of theſe ; they are of two Thick- 


neſſes in the Shell, the firſt, being the 


moſt of uſe in the Country, is not 


above the Thickneſs of two Crown: 


Pieces at the moſt ; but this is ſo 
thin, it-is only fit to convey Water 


a little Way, where the Fall is not 


great. Theſe are ſaid to be bought 
in many Places in the Ve for 6 d. 
a Tard. | my} 
The other is the new: invented 
ones already ſpoken of, which never- 
theleſs are not above half an Inch 
thick in the Shell; the Potter who 
makes them being of Opinion, that 
a greater Thickneſs would be intirely 
uſeleſs; or perhaps the true Reaſon 
may be, they cannot burn them ſo 
well, ; a 
Theſe indeed are excellent Pipes, 
well glazed on the Inſide, as they 
ought to be, to keep Water ſweet; 
and will well perform in Force- Work, 
as we have already mentioned. _ . 
Some Perſons indeed object to 


theſe, that there is a Weed liable to 


grov7 at the Place where they are 
Jointed together, the Fibres of which. 
are apt to choak the Pipe; but this, 
if true, may certainly be prevented 
by putting on a thin Bandage of 
Lead round the Joint, or a Collar of 
Stone and Wood to ſtrengthen them, 
you may prevent that Miſchief, 

The Manner of mending them, 
when broke, has been another Ob- 
jection againſt them; for if the Joint 
be made of ſuch a Cement, as that 
will break any where, ra- 
ther than there, it does not ſeem 
eaſy to ſay, how they will be mended. 
But in Anſwer to this, the Joints'of 
thoſe Pipes made at Vaux-hall, will 
ſhoot ſo cloſe together, that there is 
little Occaſion for any Cement at all; 
but if they do, Tow dipped im Pitch 


Kind, 


and Tr, or any other Cement of that 
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dind, will effectually ſtop it; at leaſt 
the Loſs of Water will not be great, 
where the Supply is any thing large ; 
and then they may be uncollared and 
mended at Pleaſure. 


- Theſe will not, however, ſerve in 


Highways and Streets, where Carri- 
and Coaches are to croſs them; 


but on all other Accounts they are 


not only cheap Conveyances, but 
alſo excellent Pipes. 10 

But of all Sorts of Pipes for the 
Conveyance of Water, thoſe of Lead 
are preferable, eſpecially -thoſe we 

have mentioned made of Sheet- lead, 
and burnt at Top, if it were not for 
the Expence, becauſe they are more 
pliable to lay up and down-Hill, and 
may be alſo more eaſily and firmly 
jointed to one another, 

Pipes of Conduct, and where Wa- 
ter is carried a great Way, ought to 
be 6 or 7 Inches Diameter, but muſt 
not be leſs than 4 or 5; becauſe in 
Pipes of that Size, there is leſs Fric- 
tion and Windboundneſs than in thoſe 
that are ſmaller, and conſequently 
the Water will flow the better, and 
more regularly riſe up to the Height 
of its firſt Head, and alſo in greater 

tities. | 

It muſt indeed be owned, that a 
Pipe of Conduct of ſo large a Di- 
menſion of 6 or 7 Inches, is ſuch 
an Expence as few Gentlemen will 
be willing to be at, in very great 
Lengths ; Pipes of that Kind, with- 
out a Shell of Thickneſs proportio- 
nable to it, being worth from 25 to 
408. a Yard, according to the Height 
of the Reſervoir, or the Force of 
the Water they are to ſuſtain. 

Therefore a Pipe of Conduct of 
the cheapeſt Kind, muſt be at leaſt 
4 Inches and a half, or 5 Inches Dia- 
meter, and ſuch will not colt leſs 
than 16 or 18s. a Yard, And for 
this Reaſon, in many Places, they 
have reduced their Pipes of Conduct 
to 3 Inches Diameter, which is in- 
deed too little ; and this reduces the 
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Expence to 10 or 12 8. 2 Yard; 0% 


cording as the Price of Lead is. 


Suppoſe Lead, caſting of Pipes 
and al 7 


is reckoned at 22 6. a Hundred 
Weight, the Calculation may be as 
follows : MEX 0 
To a Pipe of 3 Inches Bore, are 
uſually allowed 45 Pounds à Tard 
and this is worth about 9 or 106. 2 
Yard, when Lead is worth from 22 1 
to 45 5. 2 Hundred, allowing for 
Waſte. | 
To a Pipe of 22 Inches 3 
ters, 40 Pounds are allowed, which is 
worth berween 8 and 9 s. a Yard. 
To a Pipe of 2 Inches and a half, 
36 Pounds are allowed, and then it is 


worth about 7 or $s. a Yard ; but 


it would be proper to add 4 Pounds: 
more to every Yard, tho' it does add 
ſomething to the Expence. | 
To a Pipe of 2 Inches Diameter, 
there are allowed uſually 30 Pounds 
of Lead, and then it is worth about 
68. a Yard, ' 
Bur of all the Pipes of Lead, off 
what Size ſoeyer, thoſe that are: 
joined by Flankets (as has been al- 
. mentioned) are the beſt ; be- 
cauſe they may be eaſily taken up,. 
and ſcowred or cleanſed, whenever 
there is Occaſion. | 
Becauſe, as M. Mariotte obſerves, 
there is, even in the fineſt Water, 
Sediment, which will in Time petrify, 
incruſtate, and grow hard, and will 
ſtop up the Pipe, which ean never 
be cleanſed again, where the Pipes 
are ſoldered together at the Joints 
with Solder, as Pipes generally are. 
And this (among ſome others) isone 
of the Inconvemencies which attend 
all Water-works, and is the Occaſion 
of their being ſpoiled. 
Iron Pipes are now growing into 
Vogue, and with good Reaſon, be- 
caule of their Cheapneſs and Durable» 
neſs, if the Metal be well propor- 
tioned and melted; the beit Sizes are 
thoſe of from 7 or 8, to 5, 4, or 3 
Iaches Diameter; the. firſt of which 
WA 
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will coſt about 20 8. a Yard, which 


— 


is much about halt the Price of Lead, 
and the leſſer from 16 to 15, 14. 
12, or 108. a Yard, according as 
2 are greater or ſmaller in Bulk 
or Diameter. 

Theſe are the moſt durable of any 
yet mentioned ; they are caſt in 
Lengths of 3 or 6 Feet, and ſome- 
times 9, and are joined together by 
Flankets, as may be ſeen in the Wa- 
ter-works at London Bridge. | 

As to the Method of making Re- 
ſervoirs, Baſons, c. their Conſtru- 
Eion, Extent, Depth, and other Di- 
menſions, Vitruvius informs us, that 
the Antients, in making their Wells 
and Ciſterns, to receive Rain and 
other Water, uſed to make them un- 
der Ground, and to a very large Ex- 
tent; and Walls were built on the 
Sides and Bottom with Mortar made 
of ſtrong Lime, Sand, and Pebbles, 
well beaten together; Claying, as we 
may ſuppoſe, not being ſo well 
known to them, or to be had in 
ſuch Quantities, as now. 

Of theſe they made ſeveral, one 
after another, thro' which the Wa- 
ter was to pals, to the End that the 
Sediment, if any, might remain in 
the firſt and ſecond, aud fo the Water 
might be clear at laſt. They likewiſe 
put Salt into their Ciſtern Water, to 
make it more ſubtilc. 

In this Manner were the remark- 
able Ciſterns of Roſelayn made, viz. 
with no other Materials, as has been 
already intimated, than Gravel and 
ſmall Pebbles conſolidated together, 
by a ſtrong tenacious Cement, not 
im probably ſuch as Terras-mortar, 
or the like. 

But a better and cheaper Way, is, 
to have the Banks of the fineſt Sand 
that can be procured, ſuch as is not 
ſubject to be dirty. . 

When the Water comes in, let it 
be at one End, having 3 or 4 of 
theſe Sand- banks lying acroſs the Re- 
ſer voir, to give the Water Time to 


WA | 
filtre thro', and let the Pipe for ſup- 
plying the Fountain lie it the farther 

nd. So you may ex to have 


your Water clear ; theſe Sand- 
banks ſhould lie, and be above the 


Surface of the Water, when it is at. 


the higheſt. 

Nor can too great Care be taken 
in making thoſe uſeful Reſervatories, 
eſpecially if it be upon a dry Gra- 
2 ſandy Bank, and is to lie a- 
bove Ground, as is evident from that 
very handſome one behind his Grace 
the Duke of Chandos intended 
Building near Ca vendiſh- Square, where 
the Expence of making and fitting 
it, has doubtleſs been very great. _ 

As to the Form in which theſe 
Reſervoirs or Baſons are made, it is 


of no great Conſequence, whether it 


be a perfect Square or an Oblong, 
(which are the beſt Figures) or any 
other ; and as to their Extent, that 
ought to be according to the Quan- 
tity of Water required, 100, 150, or 
200 Foot ſquare, being ſufficient in 
moſt Caſes ; tho' for large Cities, 
Towns, Gc. 300, 420, or 500 is 
little enough. 

But the deeper they are, the better, 
contrary to the Practice of ſome 
Perſons, who have made them not 
more than 3 or 4 Foot deep, when 
they ought rather to have been from 
7 or 8, to 10 or 12 Foot deep, that 
the Water may ſettle the better. 

Reſervoirs made of Clay are by 
much the cheapeſt of all 1: Bn: and 
we fhall give ſome Account of their 
Conſtructions. The Steps on each 
Side, and on the Ends of any ſuch, 
ought to be at leaſt 3 Foot horizon- 
tal to 1 Foot perpendicular, that they 
may ſtand well, and not be apt to 
moulder : ſo that it a Reſervoir be 
made 7 or 8 Foot deep, which ought 
to be done in Works of this Kind, 
the Bulis of the Slope ought to be 
28, 30, or 32 Feet; and the Banks 
ought to be cleared of all Trees and 
ocher Incumbrances Which are apt 

10 
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to tear the Banks by their rocking, Clay often runs in Veins 3. but if 
by reaſon of the blowing of Winds. it be dug out of Pits, where it lies 

The moſt proper for dig- , y the deeper you go, 
ging of Clay, and making Reſervoirs, the better and ſtronger the Clay is. 
and other Water - wor ks of this Kind, — — a good Clay, carry it 
is generally reckon d to be about Mi- to the Place where it is to be put, 


chaelmas, after the falling of the firſt 


Rains; for then the Clay will work 


well; and the cool Seaſon is coming 
on, and in ſuch manner, that you 


may expect the Rains will fill your 
Work, in caſe a Supply ſhould be 
carious. | | 
But the Winter or Spring, or in- 
deed any other Part of the Year will 
do as well, provided the Clay be uſed 
immediately after it has been digged, 
and that pou have a River, a ſtron 
ing, or —_—_— to 
Sayre you mult be ſure to avoid 
Froſts, and the dry cutting Winds of 
March, which are more injurious to 
new Ponds than any other Variation 
or Change of Weather. 
When the Shape of the Reſervoir 
Pond has been made, then the 
y is to be dug, and immediate! 
uſed, otherwiſe you will be 8 
to water it, which will ſpoil it; alſo 
all large Stones, Sand Holes, and Veins 
— carefully — and 
uch Parts as any way degenerate 
eneral Maſs or Vein of 
the Clay 


it is digged, ſhould be 
thrown out. 


The ſtrong reddiſh or yellowiſh 
Clays are accounted the -beſt, tho' 


there are alſo white and blue Clays, 


which are as tenacious as any. of the 
reſt, a4 perhaps they do not work 
well. 

The Pond-men in the Weſt Coun- 
try chuſe that Sort of Clay which 
has: ſome ſmall Quantities of little 
Pebbles or Grayel in it, becauſe they 
ſay it rams better; there is alſo this 
Conveniency in them, that they ly- 
ing upon the Chalk, will contract 
the Sediment and Slime,which comes 
with the Water, and render it more 
pure and elcar; 


cafion tbr it, cover it with long moiſt 
Horſe-dung, or wet Hay or Thatch, 
and when it has been brought to the 
Place where it is to be uſed, begin 
in the very Centre or Middle of the. 
Bottom ot the Pond, where it muſt. 
be laid thicker than ordinary; and 
then you muſt work every way from 
it, treading and beating it well with 
Inſtruments, as you proceed: As to 
the Thickneſs of the Layer of Clay, 
there is no certain one agreed upon z 
ſome laying it a Foot, others a Foot 
and-a half, and ſome thicker 3 and 
they lay it not all at once, but in 2 
— Layers of about 6 or 8 Inches 
ick. 


Havi (as has been di- 
J ) in the very. Midale of tha 


Reſervoir, and laid it'there about 6 
or 8 Inches thick, the large dpits of 
Clay may be thrown as they 
are dug out of the Pit, only picking 
out the large Stones, or an Veins 
of Sand in it, and work it-well to- 
gether with a large heavy Beater or 

le, ſuch an onews is uſed in cleav- 
ing of Wooc. — 

iniſh a Yard or two at a Time; 
which being done, muſt uſe 
another flat Beater, ſuch as Greeſe 


is beaten with; or rather have one 


made in the Form of a hard Bruſh, 
wherewith Maid-Servants rub their 
Rooms; but the Handle of it muſt 
be ſtronger, and in the Block there 
ſhould be fix'd 4, 5, or 6 ſtrong Iron 
Teeth, which will cut or fcratch croſs 
the Joints, and ent any open 

m or Crack that would otber- 
wiſe be there. 


dbb 


When 


When this has been done, take 
ſuch a Rammer as is uſed; by Fa- 
viours, (tho it need not be quite ſo 


1 and ſmooth it o r. 
After you have done this, it will 


be proper to lay a little 
Has, or Thatch, on it, to keep the 
Clay from cracking, till you lay on 
the ſecond Coat. 7 9 
Having thus finiſh'd the'firſt Coat, 
ſtrew ſome flak d Lime over it; 
which will not only cauſe the Clay 
to grow hard and dry, and be, as it 
were, almoſt impenetrable z" but it 
will alſo hinder the Worms from 
working into the Clay. 
Having thus finiſh'd the firſt Coat, 
or Layer of Clay, begin the ſecond 
of the fame Thickneſs as you did 
the firſt; working it after the ſame 
Manner every way from the Centre, 
taking Care eſpecially to break, join 
or Cloſe the Clay well, by means of 
ur toothed or ſpiked Inſtrument 
fore-mention'd ;-and if there ſhould 
be the leaſt Crack or Perforation in 
the firſt Layer, the ſecond coming 
over it will fill it up, and mend every 
Place that may have happen'd to be 
defective. | 
Having finiſh'd the ſecond Coat, as 
before, mix ſome Lime and Chalk 
ther, arid ram it on 3 of 4 Inches 
thick; which incorporating into the 
Clay, will render it, as it were, one 
ſolid Body, which, if there be Oc- 
caſion, may be pitch'd with Flint 
Stones, eſpecially if Cattle are allow'd 
to drink in it; | 
All Reſervoirs; if not wharf d with 
Wood, Brick or Stone, (which is 
very expenſive)” ought to be pitch'd 
a Foot or two below the High-wa- 
ter Mark, to prevent the Clay from 
being waſh'd away on the Sides of 
the Reſervoir ; as alſo the working 
of Moles, Mice, and other Vermin, 
who ſpoil the Banks. | 
Some will lay a third Layer or 
Coat of Clay over the other two, 
and of the fame Thickneſs, wiz. 6 


long Dung, 


WA 


or 8 Inches: This Method is not to 


be diſapprov'd of, (if Perſons are 
willing to be at the Expence) and is 
alſo neceſſary in Grounds that are of 
a dry, gravelly, husky Nature ; one 
of which Kind in Eſex, the Water 
ran out ſo faſt, till the Earth was 
fared, that an Engine which was 
employ'd three Days and Nights, 


could fcarce keep {t full ; ſo. that 


three times Claying is not much 
more expenſive, - but is very much 
ſecurer. 

The digging and claying of a Re- 
ſervoir or Canal — is id to be 
worth 12 d. a Yard ſuperficial ; and 
if it were to be elay d a third time, 
it would not be above. 3d. a Yard 
more, but then all the Oh muſt be 
brought to the Placez but ſome Head 


Weſt Country Pond-men have had 


18d. a Yard for twice claying. 

It has beerrobſerv'd that the Pond- 
men in the Weſt of England do not 
pitch their Fiſh-ponds fo much as 
they were wont to do; but lay 
Chalk upon the Clay, 6 or 8 Inches 
thick; which is better than pitching 
for all Sorts of Fiſh. \ | 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that if the Reſervoir be but ſmall, as 
15 or 20 Foot over, a certain Writer 
adviſes to make it in the Form of a 
Conoid; becauſe by this Shape the 
Preſſure of the Water on the Pipe 
of Conduct will be regular and uni- 
form from the Beginning to the End 
of the going out of the Water. 

It is by this conoidal Form that 
Archimedes, in ſome Propoſitions in 
his two Books, De Inſidentibus Hu- 
mido, demonſtrates the Gravitation 
or Preſſure of Fluids one upon ano- 
ther, which was alſo followed by 
Galileo, Torricelli, and others. 

We ſhail add, under this Head, a 
few Obſervations relating to Weils 
of Water, which are very uſeful a- 
bout a Houſe. 


A Well muſt be dug in a Place re- 


mote from Houſes of Office, Dung- 
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their Stench may impart a very 

ble Taſte to the Water; as 
Goodneſs of the Water, that de- 
pends the Nature of the Place 
where the Well is digged; for if the 
Earth be ſandy or black, or iaclines 
to a Potter's Clay, and white ſlimy 
Soil, or, to ſpeak more properly, if 
it has Flint and Sand t er, then 
there is no Doubt to be made but 
that the Water will be very good : 
But if it be ſpungy, or has Chalk or 
Mud in it, it will nat anſwer the 
Purpoſe. 2 

here are ſeveral Perſons who have 

Houſes near Meadows, and havea mind 
to dig for Wells, believing they ma 
ſlave y by making them in ſack 
Places. Swampy or moiſt Places, 
where Willows or Reeds grow, are 
very improper Places for Wells, they 
being apt ſoon to dry up, and the 
Water being ſeldom 

Wells cannot be kept too open, 
that the Air may have a free Page, 
which ſubtilizes the Nature of the 
Water, and makes it much purer than 
otherwiſe it would be without this 


They mul be always kept in Re- 
pair, the Labour is not great; and 
no farther Care is to be had, than to 
cleanſe them once a Year, and that 
no Filth of any Kind be thrown into 
them. | 
They mult be oftendrawn; for it 


is moſt certain, that the oftner Wa- 


ter is drawn, the leſs groſs the Parts 
will be that compoſe it; and conſe- 
quently ic will be more conducive to 
Healrh. ' 

When you dig for a Well, great 
Care ought to be taken, not only in 
ſtewing the Sides, to keep the Earth 
from Filing in upon the Workmen ; 
but to take Care that the EMu- 
via's of the Water (if bad) do not 
hurt them ; for it has been often 
found, that the Water which is un- 


der the Earth, hath many bad Qua- 


kils, and other Places, which od 
di 
for 


A 
lities, and emits Vapours, which 
ten ſtifle thoſe that work 1 c. R_ 
after it has been dug. wt 


To prevent whic the Antients. 


(according to Vitruvius) were wont 
to let a Lamp gently down into it, 
and if it extinguiſh'd it, they. took. 
it for an infallible Sign that the Wa- 
ter was bad. | 
To have Wells near the Sea, with 
freſh Water, dig a good large Ditch 
or Pit, as of about 100 Foot Dia- 
meter; having firſt planted very lo 
Stakes or Piles, by the Help of which, 
oudefend it againſt the Tide, cleanſe 
it well from Mud, and when the Pit 
is dry, fix another Row of v 
long Piles, about 10 Foot diſtant 
from the firſt, and likewiſe throw 
out the Mud ; and this ſhould be 
done three or four times, . till you 
come at freſh Water, 
When by any of the before men- 


tion'd Trials for Water, a Place hag 


been pitch'd upon that is proper to 
bore, — — a —— 
gar, that may be grafted at every 

or 6 Feet; and having made a Hola 
in the Top of the Ground, where 


you intend to bore, about 3 or 4 Feet 


wide, or more, to give Room for 
the Workmen to make the Experi- 
ment the better, then you may pro- 
ceed ; and when you have bor'd one 
Length of the Augar of 4 or 5 Feet, 
graft on another, and ſo on, till you 
come down to the Water, ever and 
anon pulling out your Augar, and 
cleanling it, to examine, what Sol 
you bore thro”, 

+ Water-colours, thoſe mixed up 


with Gum-water, inſtead of Oil. 


* Water-column. See Col. 5. 
Water-courſes, Conveyances for Wa- 
ter from the Tops of Houſes, 5c. 
Theſe are commonly rated by the 
Foot running Meaſure, viz. If the 
Workman find Materials at about 
10d. per Foot; if not, at about 8d, 
[By an Act 11 Geo. I. after June 
24. 1725, the Water from the Tops 
B b b 2 o 


bl 


of Houſes, Balconies, Pent-houſes, 


Gc. in Loudn and Weſtminſter, are 


to be convey d by Party- pipes into 


the Channels, on Forfeiture of 101. 
for every Offence.) © 


LH 


-"Water-table, in Stone, or Brick- 


walls, 4s a Sort of Ledge left in the 


Wall. ſome 18 or 20 Inches, (more 
or leſs) above the Ground: at which 
Places the Thickneſs of the Wall is 
abated, or taken in, on each Side 
the Thickneſs of a Brick, (in Brick- 
walls). namely, two Inches and a 
Quarter; thereby leaving that Ledge, 
or Jutting, that is call'd a Water- 
table: Theſe Water-tables are ſome- 
times left plain, and ſometimes they 
are wrought with - Mouldings ; if 
the latter, (beſides the plain Meaſure 
of the Wall) they are rated at ſo 
much per Foot, running Meaſure. 
With Gardeners, Water-table is the 
long vacant Hollow that lies paral- 
Jel with the Grafs-walks, between 
the Walks and the Borders. See 
__ Walks. | 
+ Water-wheels, Engines of diffe- 
rent Conſtructions for raiſing Water 
out of Wells. | 
* WAX, for the Uſe made of it 
in Moulds, Cc. for Statues and o- 
ther Figures, ſee Sculpture, No IV. 


Cc. 
* WAXEN Figures for Portraits. 
See Sculpture, No V. 18. 

"* WAX-work, with Painters, a 
yellow Painting in Freſco-work. 
See Painting, No VI. 

* WAY-wiſer. See Wheel. 

WEATHER-boarding. 1. What.) 
A Term in Architecture, ſignifying 
the nailing up of Boards againſt a 
Wall. See Halls, No IX.) Some- 
times tis uſed to ſignify the Boards 
themſelves, when naild up. This 
Work is commonly: done with Fea- 
ther-edg'd Boards. Sec Feather-edg'd. 

In plain Work they nail the thick 
Edge of one Board, an Inch, or an 
Inch and half over the thin Edge of 
mother: But it the Work is to be a 
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little extraordinary, they ſet an Ogee 
on the thick Edge 2 Board. 
2. Price.) The Price of plain 
Weather-boarding, (viz. fitting and 
nailing up the Boards) is from 8 d. 
to 12d. the Square, according to 
the Length and Breadth of the 
Boards, and Cenveniency of the Place. 
But if the lower, (viz. the thicker) 
Edge of the Boards be wrought with 
an Ogee, it may be worth 18d. 
Square. This for the Workmanſhip 
. 8 

It the Workman find Boards and 
Nails, it may be worth 12 or 13s. 
per Square, or about three Halfpence 
per Foot. 2.5 

Heather - tyling. 1. What.) Is the 
Tyling, (or covering with Tyles) the 
upright Sides of Houſes. | 
2. Price.) In ſome Places, Wea- 
ther-tyling is done at the ſame Price 
as other plain Tyling. See Tyling, 
No III. But in other Hlaces th 
have more, in Conſideration of Scaf- 
folding; for ſome Workmen tell me, 
they have 48. per Square for Work- 
manſhip only "wb i 

+ WEDGE, one of the Mechani- 
cal Powers; a well-known Tool, for 
cleaving Wood, raifing heavy Bo- 
dies, 5 A * 


+ WEIGHT, a Quality in natutal 


Bodies, whereby they tend down- 
wards toward the er of the 


Earth. In Mechanicks, Weight is 
any Thing to be ſuſtain'd, raiſed, 
or moved by a Machine, or that in 


any manner reſiſts the Motion to be 
produced. | 
+ WELDING-heat, a Degree of 
Heat, which Smiths give their Tron 
in the Forge, when they have Oc- 
calion to double it up. | 
WELL-hole. The Hole left in a 


Floor for the Stairs to come up 
through. Ki 

WELLS. See Water. 

+ WHEEL, one of the principal 
Mechanick Powers, of various Con- 
ſtructions, well known to the diffe- 
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ext” Mechanicks who mike' uſe of 


it. 


* A meaſuring Wheel, a Mathema- 


dien! Inſtrument for meaſuring Length 
A 


on the Ground. By ſome 
Way-wiſer. 6 
+ WHISPERING-place, a remark- 
able Curioſity in St. Paul's and Glou- 
ceſler Cathedral, where a very eaſy 
Whiſper is heard 'at a conſiderable 
Diſtance. The Contrivance of ſuch 
a Place is, that near the Perſon who 
whiſpers, there be a ſmooth Wall 
arch'd either cylindrically 'or ellipti- 
cally; for the Voice being apply'd to 
one End of an Arch, eaſily rolls to 
the other. 
+ WEITE Lead. See at the End 
of the Article Lead. 
White Painting. See Painting, N® 7. 
* WHITING, -a Subſtance made 
of Chalk, uſed by Plaſterers for 
White-waſhing, &c. 
WHOLE Numbers. Sec Number 
and Integers, | 
* WILDERNESS, if rightly ſitu- 
ated, and judiciouſly planted, is one 
of the greateſt Ornaments of a fine 
Garden; but is rarely ſo well exe- 
cuted as were to be wiſh'd. The 
following conciſe Rules relating to 
them, may not be amiſs in this 
Place, as they may well afford ſome 
Hints to a Gentleman in the laying 
out of his Gardens, c. 
Wilderneſſes ſhould be propor- 
tion d to the Extent of the Garden; 


they ſhould not be placed too near 


the Habitation, becauſe the Quantity 
of Moiſture perſpir'd from the Trees, 
will be unwholſome: Nor ſhould 
they be planted ſo as to obſtruct an 
unconfin'd Proſpect, where it can be 
obtain d. The Plants ſhould be a- 
dapted to the Size of the Plantation; 
nor ſhould Ever- greens be planted a- 
mong deciduous Trees, which in 
Winter would make a motley Pro- 
ſpect, and deprive the Eye of the 
Beauty the Ever-greens would at- 
ford, it planted together, The Walts 


* 


de confider'd for this P 
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muſt be to the Size of 
the Wilderneſs, and ſhould be con; 


triv'd ſhort and ſer pentine, with the 


Appearance of Meanders or La 
rinths. The Growth of Trees 


and a 
Diſtance obſer vd between each 
Tree, As to the particular Diſtribu- 


tion iſite in a Wilderneſs; we 
ſhall refer to Mr. Miller's Gard. Dict᷑. 
Fol. — — that in ſmaller Gar- 
dens, where there is not room for a 
Wilderneſs, there may be ſome ri- 
ſing Clumps of Evergreens, ſo de- 
ſign d, as to make the Ground ap- 
pear larger than it is; and if in theſe 
ſome Serpentine Walks are well pla- 
ced, it will be a great Improvement, 
and contribute to the Deception. 
The ingenious Mr. Allen of - Bath 
has diſpos'd a fine Piece of Ground 
in this Manner, with great Curioſit 
and Contrivance, and yet with ſuch 
a natural Appearance, which is the 

t Excellency of- theſe Thin 

t the Part which Art has had in 
the Performance, ſeems quite hid, 
and the Place ſcems made for the 
Work, and that for the Place. But 
every Situation, any more than every 
Genius, cannot produce ſuch' Opera- 
tions. 


* WILLOWS, of all Sorts, are 
eaſily propagated by planting Cut- 
tings or Sets in the Spring, which 

y take Root, and are of quick 
Growth. Thoſe which are planted 
for Timber, are generally from Sets 
of about 7 Feet long, ſharpen'd at 
their larger End, and thruſt into the 
Ground by the Sides of Ditches and 
Banks in moiſt Ground, where they 
are a great Improvement to an E- 
ſtate, becauſe their Tops will be fit 
to lop every 3d or 4th Year. The 
larger Wood, it ſound, is common- 
ly fold for wooden Heels, as alſo to 
Turners for many Kinds of light 
Ware. Sce Sallows. | 


* WIMBLE, a Piercer to bore 
WIND- 


Holes with. 


_ *-WIND&eas, the fame as Collar- 
* WINDLACE. or Winch, à Ma- 
chine' for raifing great Weights, or 
to dra Things out of a Well. Its 
Conſtruction is well known. od 
+ WIND-mill, a Mill driven by 
the Impalſe of the Wind, for grind- 
ing Corn, watering Land, and va- 
rious other Uſes. „e. Fogel 
* WINCH. See Windlace.' 
© WINDOWS. 1. hat.] Every 
one knows that Windows: are thoſe 
Parts of a Building that are made to 
let in the Light. 
2. Situation of Windows.) Con- 
cerning this, we obſerve, 0 
Firſt, That they be as few in Num- 
ber, and as moderate in Dimenſions, 
as may wad conſiſt with other 
duc Reſpects: For, in a Word, as 
we have elſewhere obſerv'd, all O- 
penings are Weakenings. | 
Secondly, Let em be placed at con- 
venient Diſtance from the Angles, 
or Corners of the Building ; becauſe 
that Part ought not to be open and 
infeebled, whoſe Office it is to ſup- 
— and faſten all the reſt of the 
ildin | 


Thirdly, Beſure take great Care 
that all the Windows be equal one 
with another in their Rank and Or- 
der; ſo that thoſe on the right Hand 
may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and 
that thoſe above may be right over 
thoſe below; for this Situation of 
Windows, will not only be hand- 
ſome and uniform, bur alſo the Void 
being upon the Void, and the Full 
upon the Full, 'twill be a great 
ſtrengthning to the whole Fabrick. 

3. Dimenſions of Windows. In ma- 
king of Windows, you muſt be care- 
ful not to give them more or leſs 
Light than is needful; that is, make 
them no bigger, nor leſs than is con- 
venient ; wherefore you ought to 
have Regard to the Bigneſs of the 
Rooms thar are to receive the Light ; 
ir being cvident, that a great Room 


; F Feet between the 
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| 2 of a greater Window, than 


2 little Room, N c]. 
The Apertures of Windows in 
middle · ſia d Houſes, may be 4 +, or. 
Jambs, and in 
greater Buildings they may be 6 f, 
or 7 Feet, and their Height may be 
double the Length at the leaſt; But 
in high Rooms, or larger Buildings, 
their Height may be a Third, a 
Fourth, or Half their Breadth more 
than double their Length. = 
- Theſe are the Proportions for Win- 
dows'of the firſt and accord- 
ing to theſe muſt all the reſt of the 
Windows in the upper Stories be for 
their Breadth; but for their Height 
they muſt diminiſh: For the ſecond, 
Story may be one third Part lower 

than the firſt, and the third one fourt 
Part lower than thaaiTtrte 
4. Price of making Windows.) Wins 

do- frames are/uſually-agreed for b 
the Light, (ſays Mr. Leybowrn) 2 
that if a Window have four Lights, 
and is double rabitted, it may be 
worth 128. that is 35% 2 Light for 
Materials and Workmanſhip. But it 
the Builder find Timber and Sawing, 
then 18. 2 Light is fair. 
Tranſom-windows, (ſays Mr. Ning) 
are worth making (for great Builds 
ings) 1 8. 9 d. per Light, or 78. per 
Window. Some Workmen tell me, 
they make em tor 12d. 14d. 16 d. 
or 18d. per Light, according to 

their Bigneſs. 29 

Luthern Windows, ſays Mr. Ving. 
making and ſetting up, are valu'd. 
from 9 to 148. per Window, ac- 
cording to their Bigneis. Some 
Work men tell me, that (if they faw 
the Timber) they commonly have 
20 8. per Window. | ca. 9646 
Shop Windows, (ſays Mr:Leybourn) 
will be afforded at the ſame Rate)as 
plain or batten'd Doors. See Doo. 
5. Price of Painting.] The Paint- 
ing of Window-trames, (ſays Mr. 
Lezbourn) is not uſually meaſur'd, 
but 
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but yalu'd at 3 d. 4d. c 6 d. per 


Li according to their Bigneſe, 
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Painting 
. 
ed, that after the firſt of une 1709. 
no Door, Frame, or Window - frame 
of Wood, to be fixed in any Houſe 
in Landon and Weftminſter, and their 
Liberties, ſhall be ſet nearer to 2 
Outſide Face of the Wall than 
ches ; nor ſhall any Brick. vor k 


or be r pon Timber, or any 
2 | 


ize. 
12 by AR 1 11 Ges. I. it is made 
lawful to place Brick-work upon or 


over. Door-caſes and Windows, 
vided their Weight be diſcharged by 


Arches turn'd over them, or on Len- 


tils, Breaſt· Summers, Story- -Poſts, or 
Plates where requiſite for the Con- 
venience of a Shop only. 

* WINGS, in a ing, 
thoſe Parts that join to the main E- 
difice, at cach-End, thus; (1) 

- WITHS. Theſe are uſed by Thatch- 
ers to bind their Thatching-rads to 
the Rafters. They are commonly 
ſold at 6 d. the Hundred, and a Hun- 
dred of em will do about three Square 
of Thatching ; for ſome Workmen 
tell me, that they uſe about 33, or 

34 Withs, and as many Thatching 
=. (which are of the ſame Price 
with the Wichs) in a Square; for 
they bind down their Straw at every 
Foot, or — VIZ. at cv 
2 (for they lath but two 

t) and each Gourſe of 
hing ; from down with one 
of R CO 5 pc 


15 'OOD. See Tiber. See alſo 
r 8 40 as Elm, 


Oak, Ce 


AM 


Building, are 


open; as x Door, &. | 

+ WYDRAUGHT; Water - oourie, 
Sink, or Common Sewer, to carry off 
the Suillage or Filth of u Houſe, &. 
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''* XYLOCOLLA, Gr. CW. 
XYSTOS, among the antient 
Greeks was a Portico of uncommon 
Length, either cover'd; or open, 
wherein the Arhlete uſed to exer- 

eiſe themſelves in running Races 
Wreſtling. The Word is Greek, and 
ſignifies to poliſh, it being their Cu- 
ſtom to anoint their Bodies with Oil 

before the Encounter, to em 
bold 


their Antagoniſts from laying 


of them. 

The Romans too had their Xyſtos, 
which was a long Iſle or Portico, 
ſometimes roofed over, and at other 
times open, and ranged on each Side 
with Rows of Trees, forming an 
agreeable Place for the People to 
walk in. 


"oF" —— 


Ta Letter among the Anti- 
ents was a Numeral, and ſtood 
for 150; with a Daſh, V, for 1 50,000. 

YARD, a well-known Meaſure, 3 
Feet in Length. 

* YELLOW, a Colour like that 
of Gall. There are, as of other Co- 
lours, { of this, Variety of Yellows ; 

as 


$ * 


| are many 


. L 
= WE 
„ Yellow © Yellow Orpiment, 
| Flaw Cumbortze,and ſeverai others 
tog well known to Painters, Ge. to 
_ need Deſcri * 
EW. It is 2 Free of very flow 
Growth; but upon ſome barren, cold 
Soils in divers Parts of England there 
large Trees of it ; whoſe 
Timber is grearly — — for — 
Uſes. Mr. Miller 
falſe Taſte Which — obtain d, yo 
— — Trees in Gardens into 


only Uſe h Uſe he — — hem 


for in a Garden, is for the framing 
Hedges for Defence of exotic Plants; 


for whichPurpoſeYew is v placed 
j 2 8 1 Baſes of Pedeſials, cc. not under the: 


for the Leaves being ſm 
Branches thick, if cxrefiil 
it may be render d ſo cloſe, as to 
break the Winds better than any other 
Fence, becauſe it will not rever- 
berate them, as Pales, Walls, and o- 
ther cloſe Fences will. See that Au- 
thor's Dictionary under Taxis. 
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* * HIS Letter was a Numeral 
j with the Antients, ſigni- 
fying 2000 ; with a Daſh, Z, 2000 
times 2000, | 

* ZACCHO, in Architecture, the 
lower Part of the Pedeſtal of a Co- 
lumn. 
* ZENITH, that Vertex or point 
in the Heavens directly over one's 


1 


Head, otherwiſe call'd the Vertex, or 


Vertical Point. 
- ® ZENSUS, with Arith. a Square 
Number, or the ſecond Power. 

* ZETA, or Zeticula, Gr. a little 
 with-drawing Chamber, with Pipes 


I 0 


4 It be cultd-in Raglifh, ne 


* 4 : 8 2 N 9 

er... 2M 
convey'd in the Walls, to 8 
ceive from either the cool Air, 


or the Heat of warm Water. Wo; a 
Stove-Room. 23 . 
# ZETETICK Method, G. 
Mathemat. the Analytic or 
Way of reſolving Problems, — 
by the Nature ot the Thing is pri-. 
inve 


„or Zocro, the ame 
— It is an Italian Word, and 
fignifies a Sort of Wooden Shoes or 
Sandals: From the ann 
Buskin wore by the antient Act 
In Architecture it is a ſquare 5 
leſs in Heighth than Breadth, and 
under the Aung 0 


ſhorn, Baſes, as Perraults Tranſlator: has 


Zecle. 

1 Continued Zocle, a continued Pe- 
deſtal on which a Structure is raiſed 
but has no Baſe nor Cornice. 

* ZOOGRAPHER; Gr. a Painter 
of living Creatures. 

- ZOPHOROS, Gr. che fame as 
Freeze. A large flat Member which 

the Architrave from the 
Cornice. It is deriv'd'from the Greek 
05, (i. e. Animal- bearing) it 
being uſual for Animals to be 
dented upon it. The Word Freeze 
comes from the Greek, Phrygion, i. 
= Embroiderer, the Freezes being 
frequently adorn'd with Figures in 
>clict, ſomewyhat in Imitation of 
— 
7 — Column. See 

1 5 
. ZOPISSA, Gr. the beſt Sort of 
Pitch, ſcrap'd from the Sides of 
rug and temper d with Wax nets 

t 


